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The Face of ibe Book Unmasked. 


Ere, th' Univerſe in Natures Frame, 
Suſtain'd by Truth, and Wiſdomes hand, 
„by Opinions erapty Name, 
And Ipnorance , diſtracted Rand : 
Who with ſtrong Cords of vanity, conſpire, 
Tangling the Totall, with abſtruſe Deſire. 


But then the Noble Heart infir'd, 

Wich Reyes, divinely from above, 

— (though with wings moiſt and bemir'd. ) 
| Th — lorious 5 ht to prove, 

Slightin orld : yet A renouncing, tries 


— W —— nb not, there ſhe ſinks, and dies. 
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Moſt Humbly Tbeſ e 
TO THE 


RIGHT HONORAB 
My moſt Honored Lady, the Lady 


MARY 


Counteſs Dowager of THOMO ND. 


Let it pleaſe you (Madam) to believe, 

Hat it is not out of the opinion 
of any worth, that all or any of 
theſe enſuing Pieces,can be capable 
of ; but out of the ſenſe of Duty , 
that they bave bere aſpired, to the 
Patronage of your Name, and Dignity. Being 
(noſt of them) Compoſed under the Coverture 0 

your Roof, and ſo horn Subject under your Do- 
minion ; It would have been the incurring of too 
apparent a Premunire, againſt Equity and Juſtice, 
to intitle any other, to their owning or Protectionzor 
to ſet up any forain Power, tobe Supreme and Pa- 
ramon, to that of your Ladiſbipt, over them. 

| And yet 'Madam)youbave further Preroga- 
tive, whereby, with me, you may challenge a bigber 
Command; and that &, your Native Ingenuity f 
| A which, 
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which, with thoſe of Jour Acquaintance, ſo pre- 
wailes upon their Judgement and Eftimations ; that 
you ſeem to ace mpire of rr ro deflin d, 


| verſation grate ful, to all, that have the Honour to 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 


| 


to that vivacity of ſpirit, which renders your Con- 


know You. 

T heſe, and many other Obligations, that are 
pon me to 1 5 with the deſire I have, 
to leave to Poſterity, ſome Memorial of my I bank. 
fulneſs (though in it ſelf, not worthy of your Merit, 
or the World) bave emboldned me into this Dedi- 1 
cation ; and tbe bumbly begging of your pardon, for 
the breaking out of this Preſumption, in 


(MaApan) 


Your moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble 


Servant, 


OFEN FETLIIT HA 
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To the RERA DER 


He Reader may pleaſe to be informed, That the 
latter part of theſe Reſolves, formerly Printed as 
the firſt Century; the Author, upon their peruſal, 
could not himſelf. be ſatisfied with them. For, 
however all ſeem'd to paſs currant, and did ariſe to ſeveral Im. 
preſſions: yet, being written vhen he vas but Eighteen, they 
appear d to him, to have too many young weakneſles, to be ſtill | 
continued to the World: though not for the Honeſty; yet, in 
the Compoſure of them. | 

If any ſhall alledge their general Acceptation. That, to 
him, is no prevailing Argument; for, the Multitude, though 
they be the moſt in number, are the worſt and moſt partial 
Judges. And that hath made him, in this Impreſſion, to give 
them a new Frame, and various Compoſition; by altering | 
many, leaving out ſome, and adding of others new. T hat | 
now, upon the matter, they quite are other things. And that 
they, and the reſt, which ſhall be found in this Volume, are 
nod Publiſhe, hath the ſame Reaſon which at firſt vas given. | 
They were not written ſo much to pleaſe others, as to gratifie 
and profit himſelf. Nor does he plead the importunity of 
Friends, for the Publication of them. If they be worthy of the 
common view, they need not that Apology : If they be not ; be | 
ſhould have but ſhow'd, that he had been abus d, as well by bu | 
friends, as himlelf, 

Ihe truth is, He hath not the vanity to expect from others, 
am great applauſe. He hath often us d to jay, They were 
written to the middle ſort of people. For the wileſt, they are 
not high enough; nor yet ſo flat and low, as to be only fit for 
Al tools : | 
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To the Reader. 


fools: — pleaſeth only theſe, is miſerable. He writ, 
as did Lucilius, m——_— the Orator, Scripta ſua, nec ab 
Doctiſſunis, nec ab Indoctiſſunis, legi voluit. Too profound, 
or too ſhallow , he holds not proportionate to the Work, 
Sure it is, the Invitation he had, to write and publiſh them 
Was not ſo much to pleale others, or to ſhew any thing be had, 
could be capable of the name of Parts; but, to give the world 
ſome account, bow be ſpent his vacant hours: and that (by 
paſſing the Preſs, they becoming in a manner Wbiquitaries ) 
they might every where be as Boundaries, to bold him vithin | 
the limits of Prudence, Honour, and Vertue. 
The Poems, the Character, aud ſome of the Letters, he looks 
upon 4s ſports; that rather improve a man by preſerving him from 
Worſe, then by bringing otherwiſe any conſiderable profit. As they | 
were his own recreations, ſo he wiſhes they may prove to others. 
| Other things are left to themſelves , and all to every mans | 
juſt liberty, to approve or diſlike as be pleaſes. And bowever | 
it be, the Author ſhall not much be troubled , ſince he believes, | 


— 


No man can lightly have a leſſer eſteem for them, then dwels | 
with him that writ them: who yet will be beſt pleas d, if any. 
man by them ſhall finde but any benefit; and admit him | 
_ but tacitely) in the number of thoſe friends he prayes | 
or. 
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Divine, Moral, Political. 


I. 
Of ſudden Proſperity. 


<ZBD Xoſperity in the beginning of a great Adi, 
many times, undoes a Man in the end. Happ#- 
BY neſs is the cauſe of miſchief. The fair chanceof 
FA a treacherous Dye, ar firſt flatters an improvi- 
dent Gameſter , with his own hand, to thiew 

away his wealth to another. For while" we 
expect all things laughing upon us, like thoſe 

we have paſs d; we remit our care, and | 

by wegleing. When a rich Crown has newly kiſs d the Temples 
of a gladded Xing, where he findes all things in a gelden ſwim, 
and kneeling to him with auſpicious reverence ; he carcleſly waves 
himſelf in the ſwelling 7 : Layes his heart into pleaſwres, and 
forgets the future ; — | — wget ms _ . think it. 
Felicity cats up Circumſpection; and w ward is wanting, 
we lie read 4 the — of general danger. How many have loſt 
the vittory of a Bartel, —— much confidence in the good fer- 
| tune, which they found at the beginning ? Surely, tis not good to be 
happy roo ſoon, It many times #ndees a Noble Family, to have the 
(ſtare fall to the hands of an Heir in minority. Wiry children oft 
fail in their age,of what their chi/4bood promiſed, This holds not true 
in'temporal things only, but even in ſpiritaal. Nothing ſlackens the 
proceedings of à Chriſtian more, then the to- each upplauſe of 
thoſe that ate groundedly honeſt. This makes him think he now 
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is far enongl, and that he may reſt; and breath, and gare. So he | 
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though he finds the event alter; yer cuſtom before, will continue 


ſlides back for want of ſtriving, to go on with increaſe. Good ſucceſs | 
inthe midd'ſt of an af#:on, takes a man in a firm ſetledneſt and 


his care for afterwards. In the end, it crowns his expectation; and 
incourages him tothe like care in other things, that by it, he may 
finde the ſequel anſwerable. But in the beginning, i fals like much 

rain as ſoon as the ſced is fown : which does rather waſh it away, 
then give it a moderate rooting. How many had ended better, ifthey | 
had not begas {o well > Pleaſare can wndo a man at any time, if 
yielded to. 'Tis an inviting gin to catch the Woodcock-man in. Cra ſas 

counſel d Cyra, if he meant to hold the Lydians in a ſlavery, that 
he ſhould teach them to ſing, and play, and drink, and dance, and 
dally ; and that would do it without his ende vour. I remember | 
Ovids fable of the Centoculated Argus; The Devil 1 compare to | 
Mercury, his Pipe to pleaſure, Argus to Man, his hundred eyes toour | 
care, his eecying to ſecurity, To to our foul, his transformation to the 

curſe of God, The Moral is only this; The Devil with pleaſure, pipes 
Man into ſecurity, then ſteals away his ſoul and leaves him to the 
wrath of Heaven, It can ruin Anthony in the midd'ſt of his fortunes, 
it can ſpoyl Hannibal after a long and glorious War : but to meet 
it at firſt, is the moſt . 6 3 it then being apteſt to finde admiſſion ; 
though to meet and yield, the worſt at laſt: becauſe there is not 
then a time left for recovery. If the action be of worth that I take in 
hand, neither ſhall an ill accident diſcourage me, nor a good one 
make me careleſs. If it happen il, I will be the more circumſpect , 
by a heedful prevention to avoid the lite, in that which inſaes. If 
it. happen well, my fear ſhall make me warily 5 00 I will ever 


ſoſpelt the ſmoothed ſtream for deepneſs ; till we to the end. 
Deceit is gracious company; for it alwayes ſtudies to be fair and 
pleaſing : But then, like a theef, having train'd us from the Road, it 
robs us. Where all the benefit we have left is this: that, if we have 
time to ſee how we were cozened, we may haveſo much happineſs, 
as to die repenting. 


— 
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Of Reſolution. 
Wu. skein of ruffled ſilk is the uncompoſed Man ? Every 
thing 


that but offers to even him, intangles him more, 
as if, while you unbend bim one way, he warpeth worſe the other. 
He cannot but meet with variety of occaſions, and every one of 
theſe, intwine him in a deeper trouble, His wayes are ftrew'd with 
bryers, and he bufles himſelf into his own confuſion, Like a 
Partridge | 


— 
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Partridge in the net, he mas kes himſelf the more, by the anger of his 
fluttering wing. Certainly, a good Reſolution is the-wolt forvifjin 

Armour that a diſcreet man can wear, That, can defend him again 

all che unwelcome ſhefles that the poor rude World puts on him. 
Without this, like hor Iron, he hiſſes at every drop that findes him. 
Wich this, he can be a ſervant as well as a Lord; and have the 
ſame inward pleaſantneſs in the quakes and ſbakes of Fortune, that 
he carries in her ſofteſt ſmiles. I confeſs , biting Penury has too 


ſtrong talons for mud mall d Man to graſpe withal. Nature is im- 


portunate for neceſfiries and will try all the Engines of her wit, 
and power, rather then ſuffer her own deſtruction. Bur where ſhe 
hath ſo much as ſhe may live : Reſolution is the only Marſhal that 
can keep her in a decent order. That which puts the looſe woven 
mind; into a whirling tempeſt , is by the Reſolateg ſeen, lighted , 
laughed at: with as much honour , more quiet, more ſafety, The 
world has nothing in it worthy a man's ſeriows anger. beſt way 
to periſh diſcontentments, is either not to ſee them, or convert tbem 
to a dimpling mirth,. How endleſs will be the quarrels of a chole- 
rick man, and the contentments of him, that is reſolved to turn indig- 
nities into things to make ſport withal > Lis ſure, nothing but 
experience, and collected judgement, can make a man do this: but 

n he has brought himſelf unto it, how infinite ſhall he finde his 
caſe ? It was Xantippe's obſervation, that ſhe Ever found Socrates 
return with the ſame countenance that he went abroad withal, Lacan 
can tell us, 


Fortunaque perdat 
; Oppoſuta virtute, mina. 


All Fortunes threats be loſt, 


Where Vertue does oppoſe.— 


l wish no mas ſo ſpiritleß, as to let all abuſes preſs the dulneſs 
of a willing ſhoulder : but I wiſh him an able diſcretion, to diſcern 
which are ft to be ſtirred in, and thoſe to proſecute for no other end, 
but to ſhew the #»j#ry was more to vertue, and dear natures juſtice, 
then to himſelf, Every man ſhould be Equities Champion: becauſe 
it is that eternal pillar, whereon the World is founded. In high and 
mountain d Fortunes reſolation is neceſſary, to inlafe us the 


| thefts, and wyles of proſperity : which ſteal us away, not only from 


our ſelves, but vertue : and for the moſt part, like a long peace, 

ſoftly delivers us into impoveriſhing War. In the wane of Fortune, 

Reſolution is likewiſe neceſſary, to guard us from the diſcontemes 

that uſually aſſail the poor dejected man. For all the world will 

beat the man whom Fortune buffets, And unleſs by this, he can 

turn off the blows, he ſhall be ſure to feel the greateſt burrhen, 
B 2 
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his own ſad minde, A - man makes a eule leſs, by Fortitnae . 
but to a fool, tis heavier by his ſtvoping to t. I would fan bring my 
ſelf to chat paſſe, that I might not make my happineſs —_— on 
anothers judgement, Bur as I would never do any ching wnhoxeſtly - | 
ſo I would never fear the immaterial winde of cenſure, when it is | 


done. He that fteers by chat gale, is ever in danger of wrack. | 


Honeſty is a warram of tar more ſafety then Fame. I will never be 
afham'd of that which bears her ſeal : As knowing tis only Prode's 
E faſhion, that hath put honeſt Hunnulity our of coumenance. 
As for the crackers of the brain, and tongve-ſquibs, they will dic 
alone, if I ſhall not reviverhem. The beſt way to have them forgor- 
ten by others, is firſt to forget them my ſelf. This will teep my ſelf 
in qui — ——— — 
wi 2 ry - — — — 
in all theſe, I will ſ ing te cauſe ſhe is | 

in that world, — 2 when ſhe parts — 
fon, 1 ſhall rather diſpleaſe her by parting; then offend in her com- 
pawy. I would have all men fer up their ref, for all things that this 
world can yield: Vet fo, as they build upon a ſurer foxndanes then 
them(clves : otherwiſe, that which ſhould have been their foundation, 
will ſurely croff them; and that is, G 0 P. 


— — "i | — 5 
121 
A Friend and Enemy, when moſt dangerous. 


| Will take heed both of a ſpeedy Friend, and a low Enemy. Love 
is never laſting, that flames before it barns. And Hate, like wet- 
ted Coals, throwsa fiercer heat, when fire gets the Maſtery, As the 
firſt may quickly fail - ſo the latter will hardly be altered. Early 
frats rot ſoon; As quick wits have ſeldom ſound judgements , 
which ſhould make them continue: fo friendſhip kindled ſuddenly, 
is rarely found with the durability of affetfion, Endwing Love is ever 
buikk on Virtue; which no man can ſee in another at once, He that 
fixeth upon her, ſhall 1 will every day take him 
with ſome new grace or other, I like that Love, which by a ſof 
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enſion, does degree it ſelf in the ſoul, As for an Enemy that is Ong 
a maki x he is much the worſe, for being ill a _—_ — 
him as the actions of a wile State, which being long in reſolving, are 
in their execarion ſudden, and friking home, He hates not but with 


cauſe, chat is wnwilling 10 hate at all. If L muſt have both, give me ra- 


ther a friend on foot, and an enemy on horſeback. I may perſwade the 


one to ſtay, while the other may be galloping from me. 
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IV. 
Of the ends of Vertue and Vice 


Ertwe and Fict nevet differ fo much, as in the end; at traſt, 
V their &fference is never ſo thuch upon che vi, as chen. 
And this, Ichink, is out reaſon, why ſo many jadgemenls are ſeulereu 
in parſuit of ill. They imagine not their daft Ae will be Trapical 1 
becaule their former Scraes have all been Comedy, The en is ſo 
far off, that thcy ſee not thoſe fabbing ſbames, that await them in a 
killing , If ir were nearer, yo their own d would 
leave them ndiſivvered, And the ſame — that i 
Vice , diſcourageth Ferme. For, by her ug gu way, and the ye- 
fiftance that the findes in ber paſſ 
into Yice's parh : which while ſhe h fen, he never 
ceivech Mppery. Vice . Ron is paved with ice; Inviting by the 
eye, but ripping up the brel, ro the ha, of a wownd, ot drow- 
ming. Whereas Verte i like the paſſage of Hanmbal over the 
Apes, a work — oy = of infinite danger. But once 

rformed, it lets him into the Worlds garden, Raly and withal , 
———— ing, as thoſe which he did „ with 
his moſt unnſed weapon of , Finegar, Doubtlels the World 
hath nothing ſo gloriows as Vertue : as Vertue when ſhe rides tri- 
umphant. n like a Phæbean Champion, ſhe hath routed the 
Army of her enemies, flatted their ſtrongeſt Forts, brought the 
_— of her Foes, in a chaintd ſubjection, to humor the motions 
of her thronged Chariot, and be the gaze of the abuſive World. 
Vice, at beſt, is but a diſcufed Harlet all whoſe commendation is, 
that ſhe is painted. 


ge locum virta luer inter Afra, 
Pere dum flores venent ehen, 
Ft c flows hiemes rerident, 
vel comane filed yeuncabit aft as 
ni; Au fugieme cede, 
Nulla te terru rapiet — 7 
Tx Comes Phabo, comes ibis rd. 
But Verses thron'd among the Stars, 

And while the Spring warms ch infant bud, 
Or Wimer balds the ſhag-hair'd wood : 
While Sumtner- gives new locks w all, 
And fruits full ripe, in Autumm fall, 
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ſhe B oſt prrſwaded to Rep | 
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hem Thou ſhalt remain, and ſtill ſhalt be, [ 
For Stars, for Phoebus, Company. 


Is a rapture of the lofty Tragedian, Her preſence is a dignity, which | 

amazes the beholder with incircling rayes, The concert of her Atti- | 
ons, begets admiration in others, and that admiration both infuſeth | 
a joy in her, and inflames her magnanimity more. The good h. 
nour her, for the love of the like, that they finde in themſelves, | 
The bad, though they repine inwardly, yet ſhame (which is for the 
moſt part an of baſe Vice, ) now goes before the adion, and 
commands their baſer hearts to ſilence. On the other ſide, what a 
Monſter, what a Painters Devill i Vice, either in her bared kin, 
or her one enſordid ragg's Her own guilt, and the deteitation | 
which ſhe findes from others, ſet up two great Hels, in her one 
little, narrow, heart; Horror, Shame ; and that which moſt of all | 
doth gall her, is, that ſhe findes their flames are ine xtinguiſbablIe. | 
Outwardly , ſometimes ſhe —4— like Verte: For all che 
ſeverall Femmes in Vertue, Vice hath counterfcit ſtones, wherewith 
ſhe guls the Ignorant. Bur there be too maine reaſons which ſhall 
make me Vertues Lover: for her inſide, for her end. And for the 
ſame reaſons will I hate Vice. If I finde there be a difference in their 
wayes ; I will yet thinke of them, as of the two ſennes inthe Goſpel ; 
whereof Vertue (aid he would not goe to the Vineyard, yet did: And 
Vice, though he promiſed to goe, el. | 
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V. 
07 Purit ans. 


Finde many that are called Paritans ; yet few, or none that 

will own ; name. WWhereof the reaſon ſure is this, that tis 
for the moſt part held a name of infamy ; and is ſo new, that is harh 
ſcarcely yet obtain'd a definition : nor is it an —— derived 
from one mans name, whoſe Tenents we may finde digeſted into a 
Volume: whereby we doe much crre in the application. It im- 
ports a kinde of excellency above another; which man (being con- 
ſcious of his one fraile bendings) is aſhamed to aſſume to himſelf, 


So that I beleeve there are men which would be Puritans but in- 


| ſeparates from our Divine Aſſemblies, Another, him that in ſome 


deed not any that are, One will have him one that lives religiouſly, 
and will not revell it in a ſhoreleſſe exceſſe. Another, him that 


tenents onely is peculiar, Another, him that will not ſweare, Ab- 
ſolutely to define him, is a work, I thinke of Difficulty ; ſome l 


know that rejoyce in the name; but ſure they be ſuch, as leaſt 
under- 
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underſtand it. As he is more generally in theſe times taken, I 
ſuppoſe we may call him a Church. Rebell, or one that would exclude 
order, that his brain might rule, To decline offences; to be care- 
full and cogfgionable in our ſeverall actions, is a Purity, that eve- 
| man to labour for, which we may well doe; without 
a ſullen ſegre$ation from all ſociety. If there be any Fri viledges, 
they are ſurely granted to the Children of the King ; which are thoſe 
that are the Children of Heaven. If mirth and recreations be lawful, 
ſute ſuch a one may lawfully uſe it. If Wine were given to cheer 
the heart, why ſhould I fear to uſe it for that end? Surely, the 
| merry ſoul is freer from intended miſchief , then the thoughtful 
man, A bounded mirth, is a Pattent adding time and happineſſe 
to the crazed life of Man, Yer if Laertius reports him rightly, Plato 
deſerves. a Cenſure, for allowing drunkenneſſe at Feſtivals ; becauſe, 
ſaycs he, as then, the Gods themſelves reach Wines to preſent Men. 
God delights in nothing more, then'in a cheerfull heart, carefull to 
performe him ſervice. What Parent is it, that rejoyceth not to 
{ec his Childe pleaſant, in the limits of a filial duety ? I know, 
we read of Chriſts weeping , not of his laughter yet we ſee, he 
graceth a Feaſt with his fr Miracle ; and that a Feaſt of joy : And 
can we thinke that ſuch a meeting could paſſe without the noiſe 
of laughter? What a lumpe of quickned care is the melancholike 
man] Change anger into mirth, and the Precept will hold gaod 
fill: Be merry, but ſinne not, As there be many, that in their 
life aſſume too great a Libertie; fo I beleeve there are ſome , 
that abridge themſelves of what they might lawfully uſe. /gnorence 0 
is an ill Steward, to provide for either Soul, or Body, A man thut | 
ſubmits to revcrent Order , that ſometimes unbends himſelf in a 
moderate relaxation; and in all, labours to approve himſelfe, in | 
the ſereneneſſe of a healthfull Conſcience : ſuch a Paritane I will 
love immutably. But when a man, in things but ceremoniall, ſhall 
ſpurn at the grave Authoritic of the Church, and out of a ncedleſſe | 
wicety, be a Thicke to himſelfe, of choſe benefits which G O D hath 
allowed him: or out of a blinde and uncharitable Pride, cenſure, 
and ſcorne others, as reprobates : or out of obſtinacy , fill the 
World with brawls, about wndeterminable tenents I ſhall think 
him one of thoſe, whoſe opinion hath ſevered his zeal to ma 
neſs and diſtraction. I have more faith in one Solomon, then in a 
thouſand Dutch parlours of ſuch Opininniſts. Behold then; what I 
have ſeen good] That it is comely to eat, and to drink, and to take 
pleaſure in all his labour wherein he travaileth under the Sun, the 
whole number of the days ofhis life, which G O D giveth him. For, 
this is his Portion, Nay, there is no profit to Man, but that he eat, and 
drink, and delight his ſoul with the profit of his labour. For, he that 
ſaw other things but vanity, ſaw this alſo, that it was the hand of 
Cod. Me thinks the reading of Eccleſiaſtes, ſhould make a —— | | 
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all Fowls, the milde and gall-leſs Dove. 
of the Field, and the Lilly of the Jh. When GOD appeared to 


undreſs his brain, and lay off all thoſe Phanatique toyes that gingle 
about his anderſtanding. For my own part, I think the World hath 
not better men, then ſome, that lader under that name: nor with- 
all, more Sceliſtiqae villaines. For, when they are ogelated wich 
that pride, they ſo contemn others, that they infring Laws of 
all humane ſociety, , 


VI. 
Of Arrogancy. 


Never yet found Pride in a noble nature : nor Humility in an 
wnworthy- minde, It may ſcem ſtrange to an inconſiderate eye, 
that ſuch a poor violet Vertue, ſhould ever dwell with Hopour - 
and that ſuch an aſpiring fume as Pride is, ſhould ever ſojourn with 
a conſtant baſeneſs. Iis ſure, we ſeldom finde it, but in ſuch, as 
being conſcious of their own deficiency, think there is no way to 
get Honor, but by a bold —_ it, As if, rather then want 
ame, they would with a rude aſſault, deflowre her: which indeed, 
is the way to loſe it. Honor, like a noble Virgin, will never agree 
_ the man that raviſbeth. If ſhe be not won by curteſie, ſhe 
will never love truly, To offer violence. to ſo choiſe a beauty, is 
the way to be contemn'd and loſe, *Tis be that has nothing elſe to 
commend him, which would invade mens good opinions, by a miſ- 
becoming ſawcineſs, - If you ſearch for high and ſtrained carriages, 
you ſhall for the moſt part, mect with them in low men. Arro- 
gance, is a weed, that ever grows in a dunghil. 'Tis from the rank- 
neſs of that ſoil, that ſhe hath her height and ſpreadings : Witneſs 
Clowns, Fools, and fellows that from nothing, are lifted ſome few ſteps | 
upon Fortunes ladder where, ſeeing the glorious repreſentment of 
Honour, above; they are ſo greedy of imbracing, - they ſtrive 
to leap thither at once: ſo by overreaching themſelves in the way, 
they fail of the end, and fall. And all this happineſs, cither for | 
want of Education, which ſhould ſcaſon their minds with the gene- 
rous precepts of Morality ; or, which is more powerful, Example 
or elk, for lack of a diſcerning Fudgement, which will tell them, 
chat the beſt way thither, is to go about, by humility and deſert. 
Otherwiſe, the River of Contempt runs betwixt them and it : and 
if they go not by theſe paſſages, they muſt of neceſſity either turn 
back. with ſhame, or ſuffer in the deſperate venture. Of Trees, 
I obferve, G O D hath choſen the Vine, a low plant, that creeps up- 
on the helpful wall : Of all Beaſts, the ſoft and patient Lambe Of 
CHRIST is the Koſe 
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Moſes ; it was not inthe lofry Cedar, nor the ſturdy Oate, nor che | 
ſpreading Plane; but in a' Beſb , an humble, flender, abject ſbrub, 

sifhe would by theſe elections, check the conceired arrogance of 
Man, Nothing procureth Love, like Humility : nothing Hate, like 
Pride. The proud man walks among 4aggers, pointed againſt him: 
whereas the humble and the affable have the people for their guard in 
dangers. To be humble to our Superisurs, is daty : to our Equals, 
curteſſe; to our Inferiours, nobleneß. Which for all het lowneff , 
carries ſuch a ſway, that ſhe may command their ſouls. But, we 
muſt rake heed, we expreſs it not in unworthy Actions For then 
leaving Vertuec, it fals into diſdained baſeneſs : which is the unboubt- 
able badge of one, that will betray Society. So far as a man, both in 
words and deeds ,-may be free from flattery, and unmanly cowardiſt; 
he may be humble with commendation. Bur ſurely, no circumſtance 
can make the expreſſion of pride laudable. If ever it be, tis when it 
meets with asdacioms pride, and conquers. Of this good it may then be 
author, that the affronting man, by his own folly, may learn the way 
to his duty, and wit. Yet this I cannot ſo well call Pride, as an 
emulation of the divine Fuſtice; which will alwayes vindicate it ſe 
upon preſumptuous ones: and is indeed ſaid to fight"againſt no ſin, 
but Pride. ; | 
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VII. 
Of Reward and Service. 


WW ie it lights upon a worthy nature, there is nothing pro- 
cures a more faithful ſervice, then the Maſters liberality : nor 
is there any _ makes that appear more, then a true fidelity. 
are cach of other alternate —— begetting and begotten. 
Certainly , if theſe were practiſed, great men need not ſo often 
e their followers : nor would the Patrons be abandoned by 
their old attendants, Rewards are not given, but paid, to ſervants 
that be good and wiſe, Nor ought that loud to be accounted loft, 
| which is out- letted for a noble Maſter. Worth will never fail to 
give Deſert her bayes, A liberal Maſter , that loves his Servant 
well, is in ſome ſort a God unto him: which may both give him 
| _ and ptotect him from danger, And believe it, on the 

' | other fide, a diligent and diſcreet Servant, is one of the beſt friends 
that a man can be bleſt withal. He can do whatſoever a Friend 
may: and will be commanded with leſſer hazzard of loſing. Nay, 
he may in a kinde ,/ challenge a glory above his Maſter e for, 
though it be harder to play a Kings part well, then tis to act a 
Subjects; yet natures inclination is - 206 more bent ro rule then | 
to 
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to obey : ſervice, being a condition, which is not found in any Crea- 
tures of one kinde, but an. Now, if the Queſtion. be, when men 
meet in theſe relations, who fhall the firſt begin? The las will ſure- 


ly fall upon the ſervant : for he is tyed in duty to be diligent; and 

ever binds without exception. The Lord is tyed but by his ho- 
vor: which is voluntary, and not compulſive; Liberality being a 
free adjection, and not a tye in his * "Tis good ſometimes for 
2 Lord to uſe aſervant like a friend, like a companion but tis al- 
ways fit for a ſervant to pay him the reverence due to a Maſter, Pride 
becomes neither the commander nor the commanded. Every family is 
but a ſeveral plume of feathers : the meaneſt is of the ſelſ· ſame ſtuff : 
only he that made the plume, was pleaſed to fer the Lord high- 
eſt. The power of commanding, is rather political, then from equal 
nature. The ſervice of man to man, followed not the Creation, but 


III ISS 


the fall of men and till Noah: curs d his ſox, the name of ſervans 
is not read in Scripture. Since, there is no abſolute freedom ro 
be found below, even Kings are but more ſplendid ſrrvants, for 
the commen body. There is a mutability between the Lord and 
Vaſals. The Lord ſerves them of neceſſaries ; and they him, in 
his leaſures and comvenrences. Vertuc is the trueſt liberty: nor is 
he — that ſtoops to paß ions nor he in bondage, that ſerves a 
noble Maſter, When Demonax ſaw one cruel in the beating of a 
Servant: Fie (ſayes he) forbear ; left by the World, your ſelf be 
talen for the ſervant, And if we have any faith in Claudiay, we 
may believe, that 


Fallitur, egregio quiſquis ſub Principe credit 
Servitium : nunquam libertas gratior extat 


uam ſub Rege 216. — — 


| He knowsno e, whom a good King ſwayes: 


For freedom never ſhines with cleerer rayes, 


Then when brave Princes raign. 


2 turns that ſervant into a ſlave ; which moderation 
es as an humble · ſpeaking fiend. Seneca begins an Epiſtle with 
rejoycing, that his friend lived familiar with his ſervant, Neither 
can have comfort, where both are »ncommunicable, I confeſs, the 
like countenance is not to be ſhewed to all. That which makes 4 
wiſe man modelt, makes à fool unmannerly. Tis the ſawcy — 
that cauſes the Lord to ſhrink his deſcending favours. Of the two, 
pride is the more tolerable in a Maſter, The other is a prepoſterouſ- 
zefs , which Solomon ſaw the earth did groan for. Hadrian ſent his 
inferiour ſervant a box on the ear, for walking but between two 
Senatows, As I would not ſerve , to be admitted to nothing, but 
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to high commands So I think, whos'ere is rudely walepert, ble- 
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miſhes the diſcretion of himſelf, and his Lord. As there dught to 

be equality, becauſe Nature has made it: ſo there ought to be a 
difference, becauſe Fortune has ſet it. Yet. cannot the diſtance of 
their Fortunes be ſo much, as their neerneſs, in being Men. No Fate 
can fright away that likeneſs, The other we have found in tion, 
in variance; Even to rare and inverted mutations, Let not the Lord 
abuſe his ſervant z for tis poſſible he may fall below him: Let not 
the ſervant neglect his Maſter ; for he may be caſt to a meaner 
condition, Let the ſervant deſerve, and the Maſter recompenſe: 
and if they would both be ble, the beſt way is for thoſe that be 
ſubject, to forger their ſervices ; and for thoſe that are Commanders, 
to remember them, So, cach loving other, for their generous wor- 
thineſs ; the world ſball ſirew praiſes in both their paths. If the 

ſervant ſuppoſe his lot be hard, let him think, that ſerwice is nothing 

but the free-mans calling: wherein while he is, he is bound to dil- 

charge himſelf wel, 


VIII. 


Of Reprebenſion. 


2 * reprebend well, is both the hardeſt, and moſt neceſſary 
part of friendſhip. Who is it, that will either not merit a 
check, or endure one > Yet wherein can a friend more unfold his 
love, then in preventing dangers, before their birth: or, in reducing 
a man to ſafety, which is travelling in the way to reine? I grant, 
the manner of the application, may turn the — into an injury : 
and then it both ſtrengtheneth Error, and wounds the Giver, Cor- 
rection is never in vain, Vice is a miery deepneſs if thou ſtriveſt 
to help one out, and doſt not; thy ſtirring him, ſinks him in the 
further. Fury is the madder for his chain. When thou chideſt thy 
wandering friend, do it ſecretly ; in ſeaſon 3 in love: Not in the 
ear of a popular convention: For many times, the preſence of a 
multitude, makes a man take up an unjuſt defence, rather then fall 
in a juſt ſbame. Diſcaſed eyes endure not an unmasked Sw nor 


does the wound but rankle more, which is vanned by the publike 
air. Nor can I much blame a man, though he ſhuns to make the 
vulgar his Confeſtor ;, for they are the molt uncharitable tell- tales 
that the burthened Earth doth ſuffer. They underſtand nothing but 
the dreggs of actions: and with ſpattering thoſe abroad; they be- 
ſmear a deſerving fame. A man had better be convinced in 33 
then be made guilty by a Proclamation, Open rebukes are for Ma- 
giſtrates, and Courts of Tobice : for Stalled Chambers, and for Scarlets, 


in the thronged Hall. Private, are for friends ; where all the * | 
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of the offenders bluſhes, are blind, and deaf, and dumb. We ſhould 
do by them, as Foſephthought ro have done by Mary, ſeck to cover 
blemiſhes, with ſerreſie. Puklick reproef, is like ſtriking of a Deer 
in the herd, it not only wounds him, to the loſs of inabling bind: 
but betrayes him to the Hound, his Enemy: and makes him, by his 
fellows, be puſht out of company. Even concealment of a fault, 
argues ſome charity to the Delinquent : and when we tell him of 
it in ſecret, it ſhews, we wiſh, he ſhould amend, before the 
world comes to know his amiſs. Next, it ought to be in ſeaſos, 
neither when the brain is miſted, with _ wmes : nor whenthe | 
winde is madded, with un-reined paſſions. Certainly, he is droxk | 
himſelf , that proſanes Reaſon ſo, as to urge it to a drunken mas, | 
Nature unlooſed in a flying ſpeed, cannot come off with a ſud- 


den ſtop, 


is matrem, niſi mentis inops, in funere Nati 
Flere votat ? mon hoc ulla monenda loco eff, 


He's mad, that dries a Mothers eyes full tyde 
At her Sons grave: There tis no time to chide : 


Was the opinion of the ſmootheſt Poet. To admoniſh a man in the 
height of his paſſion ; is to call a Souldier to Councel, in the midſt, 
in the heat of a battail, Let the combat ſlack, and then thou maiſt 
expect a hearing. All paſſions are like rapid torrents: they (well 
the more, for meeting with a dam in their violence. He that will 
hear nothing in the rage and rore of his anger, will, after a e, 
inquire of you, Seem you to forget him; and he will the ſooner 
remember bimfulf For it often falls Out, that the end of paſſion, is 
the beginning of repentance. Then will it be caſie to draw back 
a retiring man: As a Boat is rowed with leſs labour, when it hatch 
both a wind and tide to drive it. A word ſeaſonably given, like a 
Rudder, ſometimes ſteers a man quite into another courſe, When 
the Macedonian Philip was capring in the view of his Captives : 
ſayes Demades, — Since Fortune has made you like Agamemnon, 
why will you ſhew your felf like Therſites > And this chang'd him 
to another man. A blow beſtow'd in the ſtriking time, is bettet 
then ten, delivered unſeaſonably. There are ſome nicks in Time, 
which whoſoever findes, may promiſe to himſelf ſucceſs. As in 
all things, ſo in this; eſpecially if he do it as he ought, ix love, It 
is not good to be too tetrical and virulent. Kinde words make rough 
actions plauſible, The bitterneſs of Keprehenſion, is inſweetned 
with the pleaſingneſs of Compellati ons. If ever flattery might be law- 
ful, here is a cauſe, that would give it admiſſion, To be plain, ar- 
gues honeſty : but to be pleaſing, argues diſcretion, Sores are nor 
to be anguiſh't with a ruſtick preſſure z bur gently ſtroaked with a 

Ladied 
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Ladied hand. Thyſitians fire not their eyes at Patients but calml 
miniſter to their diſeaſes. Let it be ſo done, as the effender may ſee of. 
fection without arrogancy. Who blows qut Candles with too ſtrong 
a breath, docs but make them ſtink, and blows them light again. 
To avoyd this, it was ordain'd among the Lacedemoni ans, That eve- 
ry Tranſgreſſor Mould be, as it were, his own Beadle : tor, his pu- 
niſhmenr was, to compaſs an Ah, finging an Invefive made 
againſt himſelf. It is not conſonant, that a member fo un-boned as the 
tongue is, (hould ſmart it wich an Iros laſh, Every man that 44. 
viſtih, aflumes as it were, a tranſcexdency over the other; which 
if it be not allayed with prozeſtations, and ſome ſcl including terms, 
grows hatctul : that even the reprebenſion is many times the greater 
tauk of the two. It will be good therefore, not to make the complein 
our. own, but to lay it upon ſome others; that not knowing” his 
unded Vertacs, will, according to this, be apt to judge of all 
— Nor can hebe a competent Judge of anothers crime, 
that is guilty of the like himſelf, Tis unworthily done, to cas- 
demn that in others, which we would not have but pardoned in 
our ſelves, When Diogenes fell in the Schoot of the Sroicks 1 


at me for falling backward, when you your ſelves do retrograde 
your lives ? He is not fit to cure a dimmed fight, that looks up- 
on another with a beamed eye, Freed; we may free others. And; 
if we pleaſe them with 22 ſome af their v, they will 
with much more eaſe , rought to know their Fices, Shame 
will not let them be angry with them, that ſo equally de boch 
the Rod, and Laurel. I he be much our Swperivy;, ils good to do 
it ſometimes in Parables, as. Nathan did to David So, let him 
by collection, give himſelf the cenſure, If he be an equal , let 

appear, Afellion, and the truth of friendſbip urging it. If he 

our inferiour, let it ſeem our care, and deſive to benefir/ him 
Towards all, I would be ſure to ſhew bumility, and love: 
Though I find a little bi»ſter for the preſent, I am confldent;'? 
ſhall mecr with thanks afterward,” And in my abſence, his te- 
verend repore , following me. If not: the beſt way to. loſe'u 
friend; is by ſeeking , by my leve to ſave him, Lis beſt for 
others, that they hate me for vice ; but if I muſt be Sued, tis 
beſt! for my | ſelf, chat they hate me for my goodneſs, For, then 
am I mine own 4#tidete,, againſt all the peyſen, they can ya 
ye me, 5 F 


He anſwers his deriders, with this Queſtion : Why, do you laugh | 
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of Time's continual ſpeed. 


N all the actions that a Man performs, ſome part of his life paſſeth, 
We dye with doing that, for which only, our Hiding life was | 
granted, Nay, though we do nothing, Time keeps his conſtant pace, | 
and flics as faſtin idleneff, as in imployment, Whether we play, | 
or labour, or ſleep, or dance, or ſtudy, the Sun poſteth, and the ſand | 
runs. An hour of Ye is as long as an hour of Vertue. But the | 
ference which follows upon good actions, is infinite from that of | 
il ones, The good, though it diminiſh our time here, yet it layes 
up a p * or Eternity 5 and will recompenſe what it taketh 
away, with a plentiful return at laſt, When we trade with Ver- 
tue, we do but buy pleaſure with expence of time. So it is not ſo 
much a conſuming of time, as an exchange, Or as a man (ows his corn, 
be is content to want it a while, that he may, at the harveſt, receive 
it with advantage. But the bad deeds that we do here, do not onl 
rob ws of ſo much time; but alſo be-ſpeak a torment for hereat- 
ter: and chat in ſuch a life, as the greateſt pleaſure we could there 
| be;crown'd withal; would be the very at? of dying. The one trea- 
| ſues up a pleaſure in a laſting life the other provides ws torture 
in a death eternal. Man, aſſoon as he was made, had two great 
Switprs , for | his life, and ſoul : Vertue, Vice. They both travail d 
che world with trains, harbingers , and large attendance - Vertue 
had before her, Truth, running naked, waliant, but wnelegant : then 
labour, cold, hunger, thirſt, care, vigilance 3 and theſe but poorly 
grayed, and (he in plain, though clean attire, But looking near, 
ſhe was of ſuch a ſelf perfection; that ſhe might very well em- 
Meme, whatſoever Omniporency could make molt rare, Modeſt the 
was: and ſo lovely ; That whoſoever lool t but ſtedfaſtly upon her, 
could not, but inſoul himlelf in her. After her, followed Content: 
full of Fewels, Coins, Perfumes, and all the waſſy riches of the world, 
Then Foy, with Maſquers, Mirth, Revelling, and all — plea- 
ſures. Next | Honor, with all the ancient Orders of Nobility, Scep- 
ters; Thrones, and Crowns Imperial. Laſtly, Glory, ſhaking ſuch 
4 brightneſs from her Sunny Treſſes, that I have heard, no man could 
ever come ſo near, as to deſcribe her truly, And behind all theſe, 
came Eternity, caſting a Ring about them; which like a ſtrong in- 
chantment , made them for ever the ſame. Thus Vertuc. Vice 
thus: Before her, Firſt went Lying, a ſmooth, painted huwiſe - 
dlad all in Changeable, but under her garments, full of ſcabs, and 
ugly ulcers, She ſpoke pleaſingly, and promiſed, whatſoever could 
| be wiſbt for, in the behalf of her Miſtris, Vice. Upon ber, Wir 


waited : 


— 
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waited: a conceited fellow, and one that much took Man with his 
pretty tricks and gambals, Next Sloth, and Luxury, ſo full; that 
they were after choaked, with their own far, Then (becauſe the 
could not have the true ones, for, they follow Vertue) ſhe gets 
Impoſtors, to perſonate Content, Foy, Hamer, in all their wealth and 
royalties : After theſe, ſhe comes her ſelf, —_— apparel d, 
but a naſty ſurfcited Slut ; whereby, if any 4 » they were fure 
by her breath to 2 Aſter ber, followed on a ſodain, like ene - 
mies in ambuſti, guilt, horron, ſbume, loſf, want, ſarnew, torment. 
Theſe charm d with. Erernities Ring, as the other, And: thus they 
wooed fund Man; who, taken with the fuktil, concnages of Hire, 
wo lye with her: where he had his namwe fo impoyſem d. 
that his ſeed was all contaminated, and his corruptten even to this 
day, is ſtill Condwited do his undone Poſterity. It may be Virgil knew 
of ſuch a tory when he writ, 
{quis enim duros caſus virtut ii amore 

— ite ſibi — decuſque parabit: 

At qu6 deſidianms, Inxumque fſequetur inervem ; 

Dum fugit oppoſites, incaute mente, labores, 

T wr pis 1nopſque fimul, miſerabile tran ſigeſ evan, 

Man that Love- Fertues thorny wayes, 

Rears to himſelf a fame-rombe, for his praiſe. 

But he that Laſt, and Leaden Sloth To 

While heedlefs he, _— Labour flyes; 

All, foul and poor, moſt miſerably dies. 

'Tis true, they, both ſpend us time alike: nay tdany ti 
honeſt — ſpends a — more, then the — * 4 9 
a ſenſual Libertzne : unleſs they be purſued with inardizatene(s x 
then they deftroy the preſent, horten the future, and ha! 222 
Why ſhould I wiſh to paſs away this life ill, which to thoſe that 
are ill, is the beſt ? I I muſt dayly leſſen it, it (hall be by dat, 
which ſhall joy me with a furure Income. Time is like @ Shi 
which never Anchors: while J am aboard, I had better do thole 
things, chat may advantage me at my landing, then practiſe ſuch, 
as ſhall cauſe my commitment, when I come to the ſhore, What- 
ſocver 1 do, I would think what will become of it, when it is 
dene. If good, I will go on tofiniſd it. If bad, I will eicher leave 
off, where I am, or not undertake it at all. Vice, like an «chrife, 
ſells away the Inheritance, while it's but in Reverſian : But Verte, 
husbanding all things well, is a Purchaſer, Hear but the witty Sg 
wiards Di ich; 

Ampliat atatis ſpatinm ſibi, vir bonus, hoc eff 


Vivere bis, vita poſſe priore frui, 
He that his former well-led hte injoyes, 


| 


Lives twice: ſo gives addition to his dayes. | 


of 


— 
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X. 


Violence and eagerneſs, 


5 too eager purſuit of a thing, hinders the injoyment, For, 
it makes men take indirect wayes, which, though they pro- | 
ſyer ſometimes , are bleſſed never. The Covetows , becauſe he is 
mad upon riches , practiſeth ixjurious courſes, which God curling, | 
bring him to a — overty, Oppreſſion will bring a Conſumprion | 
upon thy gains. Wealth ſnatch't up by «#juſt and injurious ways, 
like a rotten ſheep, will infect thy healthful flock, We think by 
wrope to hide our ſelves from want, when tis that only, which un- 
avoidably als it on us. Like Theeves , that hooking for clothes 
in the dark, they draw the Owner, which takes, and then impri- 
ſons them. He that longs for Heaven, with ſuch impatience , as 
he will Lil himſelf, that he may be there the ſooner, may by that 
att, be excluded thence; and lye gnaſbing of his teeth in Hell. 
Nay, though we be in the right way, our haſte will make our ſtay 
the longer; He, that rides all upon the driving ſpur, tyres his 
Horſe ere his journey ends: ſo is there the later, for making ſuch 
»nwonted ſpeed, He is like a giddy meſſenger, that runs awny with- 
out his errand: ſo diſpatches leſs for his nimbleneſs. When God 
hath laid out Man a way, in vain he ſeeks a near one. We ſee the 
things we aim at, 4s Travellers do Towns in hilly Countreys; we 
| judge them near, at the oy end; becauſe we ſee not the valleys, 
and the brook in them, that interpeſr. So, thinking to take ſhorter 
courſes, we are led about, through ignorance, and incredulity. Surely 
God that made diſpoſing Nature, knows her beztgr, then imperſect 
man, And he that is once perſwaded of this, ir rather ſtay rhe 
leiſure of the Deity, then follow the chaſe of his own deluſions. We 
go ſureſt, when we poaſt not in a precipitation. Sudden riſings, 
ave ſeldom ſound foundations, We might ſweat leſs, and awail 
more. How have I ſeen a Beef-brain'd-fellow (that hath only had 
impudence enough to ſhew himſelf a RR ) rhruſt into diſcourſes of | 
wit, thinking to get eſteem; when, all that he hath purchaſed, hath 
been only, the hiſs of the wiſe , and a juſt deriſion from the abler 
judgements, Nor will it be leſs toy lſame, then we have already found 
it, incommodious. What jealows and enviow furies gnaw the 
burning breaſ of the ambitious fool ? What fears and cares affright 
the farting ſleeps of the covetows ? Of which if any happen, they 
cruſh him, ten times heavier, then they would do the mind of the | 
well-remper'd-man, All that affett things over-violently, do over- 
violently grieve in the diſappointment, Which is yet occaſioned, by 
that, the too · much earneſtneſs, Wharſocver I wiſh for, I will purſue 
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eaſily, though I doit af 1dnouſty. And if I can, the hands diligence, 
ſhall go without the leaping bounds of the heart, So if it happen 
well, I ſhall have more content - as coming leſs expected. 
Thoſe joys claſp us with a friendlier m, that ſteal upon us, 
when we look not for them. If it fall out if, my mind not being 
ſer on't, will teach me patience, in the ſadning want, I will cozen 
pain, with careleſneſs ; and plump my joys, by letting them ſurprize 
me. As, I would not neglect a ſodain good opportunity; ſo I would 
not fury my ſelf in the ſearch, 


_ — — —— — - — ——— — —— — 


XI. 
Of the trial of Faith and Friendſhip. 


Aith and Friendſhip, are ſeldom truly tried, but in extremes. 
| To find friends when we have no need of them, and to 
want them, when we have, are both alike eafie, and common. In 
Proſperity 3 who will nor prof. eſs 5 oO love a4 man ? In Adverſity, how 
few- will ſhew that they do it indeed > When we are happy, in the 
Spring-tide of Abundance, and the riſing flood of Plenty, then, the 
— ; will be our ſervant + then, all men flock about us, with bared 
heads, with bended bodies, and | proteſting tongues, Bur when theſe 
pleaſing waters fall to ebbing 3 n wealth but ſhifteth , to another 
ſtand: Then, men look upon us at a diſtance ; and ftiffen themiclyes, 
as if they were in Armour; leſt, (it they ſhould comply us) they 
ſhould get a wound in the cloze, Adverſity is like Penelope's night; 
which «ndoes all, that ever the day did weave, "Tis a miſery, 
that the knowledge of ſuch a bleſſedneſs, as a friend is, can hardly 
be without ſome ſad miſ-fortwne. For we can never throughly try 
him, bur in the lic of malignant Chance, And till we have 175 4 
him, our knowledge can be call d, but by che name of Hope. What a 
pititul plight is poor duſt-remper d. man in, when he can neither be 
truly happy, without a friend; nor yet know him to be a true 
friend, without his being #nhappy ? Our Fortunes, and our ſelves, 
are things ſo cloſely link d, that we know not, which is the cauſe 
of the love, that we find. When theſe two ſhall part, we may 
then diſcern to which of them Section will make wing + When 
they are covered together, we know not, which is in parſuir, 
When they riſe and break, we ſhall then ſee, which is aimed at, 7 
confeſs he is happy, that finds a true friend in extremity : but he s 
happier, that findeth not extremity, wherein to try his friend, Thus the 
trial of friendſhip, is by finding, what others will do for us. But the 
tryal of Faith is, by finding what we will do for God, To truſt him fot 
eſtate, when we have the Evidences in our Iron Cheſt, is eae; and | 

nor 
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| Anchor : I begg that I may but ſerve thee, and depend pon thee : 
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not thank-worthy. But to depend upon him, for what we cannot ſee 3 | 
As tis more hard for Man to do; ſo tis more acceptable to God, if 
it be done, For, in that a# , we make confeſſion of his Deity. 

We know not in the flows of our contentedneſs, what we our 

ſclves are; or, how we could xeglet# our ſelves, to follow God,com- 

manding us, All men will be Peters, in their bragging tongue and 

moſt men will be Peters, in their baſe denial, But few men will be 

Peters, in their quick repentance, When we are well, we ſwear we 

will not leave him, in our greateſt ſicknef': but when our ſickneſs | 
comes, we forget our vows 3 and fh. When we meet with 
blows, that will force us, either to let go our hold of God, or our | 
ſelves : Then we ſee, to which our ſouls will cleave the faſteſt, And, 
of this t7yal, excellent is the uſe , we may make, If we find our 
Faith upon the Teſt, firm; it will be unto us, a perpetual banquet, 
If we find it daſtardly ſtarting, alide, knowing the weakneſs , we 
may ſtrive to ſinew it, with a ſtronger nerve. So that it ever is, ei- 
ther the aſſurance of our happineſ, or the way, whereby we may 
find it. Without this confidence in a power that is alwayes able 
to, aid us, we wander, both in trouble and doubt, Infidelity is the 
cauſe of all our woes, the ground of all our fins. Not truſting 
God, we diſcontent our ſelves with fears and ſolicitations : and 
to cure theſe, we run into prohibited paths, Unworthy earthes 
worm | that canſt think God of ſo un- noble a nature, as that 
he will ſuffer ſuch to want, as with a up endevour do de- 
pend upon him. It is not uſual with May, to be ſo baſe. And canſt 
thou „ wee that moſt Heraical and Omni potent Infiniteneſs of his, 
will abridge a follower of ſuch poor toyes , as the accoutrements of 
this life arc > Can a Deity be inhumane > Or can he that graſps 
the unemptyed proviſions of the world in his hand, be a niggard 
to his ſors , a he ſees it for their good and benefit? Nay, 
could'ft thou that readeſt this (whatſoever thou art) it thou had'ſt 
but a Sarepran widems Cruſe of Gold, could'it thou let a diligent 
and affectionate ſervant, that ever waited on thee , want neceſ- 
ſarics > Could'ſt thou endure to ſee himſhamed in diſgracing raggs ; 
nipt to a benumming, with the Icy thumbs of winter; complaining 
for want of ſuſtenance; or neglected in the times of ſickneſs ? 
I. appeal to thy inward and more noble acknowledgement ; 1 
know , thou coud'ſt not. O perverſe thought of per-perverted 
man! And wilt thou yer imagine, thou canſt want ſuch things as 
theſe, from ſo unbounded a bounty as his is? Serve him, and 
but believe; and upon my ſoul, he will never fail thee, for what 
15 moſt convenient, O my God | my Refuge, my Altar, and my ſouls 
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I -nccd not begg ſupply to the other two, thou giveſt that withour 
asking. Thou knoweſt, for my ſelf, my ſouls wiſhes are not for a . 
vaſt abundance, It ever I ſhould wiſh a plenty; it ſhould be for my 


friends, : 
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live here. 
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XII. 


* 


That a Wiſe man may gain by an company. 


S there is no Book ſo poorly furniſhed, out of which a man 
may not gather ſomething , for his benefit ſo is there no 
company ſo ſavagely bad, but a wiſe man may from it learn ſome- 
thing to make himſelf better. Vice is of ſuch a toady complexion, that 
ſhe cannot chuſe but teach the ſoul to hate: So lothſome, when ſhe's 
ſeen in her own ugly dreſs ; that , like a man faln in a pit before 
us, ſhe gives us warning to avoyd the danger, So admirably hath 
God diſpoſed of the wayes of Man; that even the fight of vice in 
is like a Warning-arrow ſhor, for us to take — When 
ſhe thinks by pu ing of her ſelf, to procure a train; Cod, by 
his ſecret wor ing, her turn her weapons againſt her ſelf: 
and ſtrongly plead for her Adverſary, Vertue. Of which take Bala- 
am for a type: who intending to curſe the 1ſraelites , had enforced 
bleſßings, put in his diſſenting tongue. We are wrought to good by 
contraries. Foul atts, keep Vertue from the charms of Fe, 
Sayes Horace, 


Inſuevit Pater optimus hoc me, 
Ut fugerem exemplis vitiorum quæque notando. 
Auum me hortaretur parce, frugaliter, atque 
Viverem uti contentus eo, quod mi ipſe paraſſet : 
Nonne vides, Albi ut male vivat filius? utque 
Barrus inops * Magnum documentum, ne patriam rem 
Perdere quis velit. A turpi meretrics amore 
num deterreret, Sectani difſimilis ſis. 

— Sic me 
Formabat puerum dict is. — 


Thus my beſt Father taught 

Me, to flye Fire ; by noting thoſe were naught. 
When he would charge me thrive, and ſparing be, 
Content, with what he had prepar'd for me : 
See 'ſt not how ill young Albus lives > how low 


| 


Poor Barrus ? Sure, a weighty Item, how 
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One ſpent his means. And when he meant to ſtrike 

A hate to Whores ; To Sean be not like, 
thus me a child 

He wich his Precepts faſhion'd 


I confeſs, I do not learn to correct faults in my ſelf, by any thing 
more, then by ſeeing how uncomly they appear in others, Who | 
can but think what a naſty Beaſt he is in his drunkenneſs , that hath 
ſeen how noyſome it hath made another > How like a nated ſop, | 
ſpunged , even to the cracking of a skin ? Who will not abhor a 4 
cholerick paſſion, and a ſawcy pride in himſelf ; that ſees how ridics- | 
lows and contemptible they render thoſe, that are infeſted with them > | 
Why ſhould I be ſo beſortedly blinde, as to believe, others (ſhould | 
not ſpy thoſe vices in me, which Icanſce, when they do diſcloſe in 
them Vertue and Vice, whenſocver they come to act, are both 
—— with a pointing ger; but in the intent, the difference is 
much: when tis ſer againſt Vertue, it betokens then reſpect and 
worth : but againſt vice, tis ſet in ſcorn, and for averſion, Though the 
bad man be the worſe, for having vice in his eye - yet the good man is 
the better, for all that he ſces, is 0. Tis certain, neither example,nor 
precept, (unleſs it be in matters wholly religious, ) can be the 3 
guides of the true wiſe man. Tis only a knowing, and a practical 
1»dgement of his own, that can direct him in the maze of life : in 
tte buſtle of the world : in the twitches and the twirls of Fate, The 
other may help us ſomething in the general; but cannot be ſufficient 
in particulars. Mans lite is like a State, till caſual in the future. 
No man can leave his Succeſſor rules for ſeverals z becauſe he knows 
not how the times will be. He that lives alwayes by Boot- rules, ſhall 
ſhew himſelf affeed,and 4 fool. I will do that which I ſee comely, (ſo 
it be notdiſhoneſt) rather then what a grave Philoſopher commands 
me tothe contrary. I will tate, what I ſee is fitly good, from any : 
bur I think there was never any one man, that liv'd to be a perfect 

wide of perfection. In many things, Iſhall fall ſhort : inſome things 
may go beyond him, We feed not the body, with the food of one 
diſh only: nor does the ſedulows Bee, thyme all her thighes from one 
Flowers ſingle vertues. She takes the beſt from many; and together, 
ſhe makes them ſerve : not without working that to honey, which 
the putrid Spider would convert to poyſon. Thus ſhould the wiſe may 
do. But, even by this, he may better learn to love the good, then 
avoid that which is offenſive, Thoſe that are throughly arted in 
Navigation, do as well know the Coaſts, as the Ocean : as well the 
Flaws, the Sands, the Shallows, and the Rocks ; as the ſecure depths, 
in the moſt unperillous Channel, So, I think, thoſe that are perfect 
men, (I ſpeak of perfection ſince the fall) mult as well know bad, 
that they may abrrade it; as the good, that they may embrace. And, 
this knowledge we can neither have ſo cheap, or ſo certain, as by 
= ſeeing | 
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ſeeing it in others, with a * diſlike, Surely we ſhall know 
Vertue the better, by ſeeing that, which is not ſhe, If we could paſs 
the world, without meeting Vice: then, the knowledge of Yertue 
only were ſufficient. But tis not poſſible to live, and not encounter 
her. Vice is as a God in this world: whicher can we go to fly it > 
It hath an #6iquity, and ruleth too. I wiſh no man to know it, ei- 
ther by #ſc, or by intraſion but being unwittingly caſt upon ich l 

him obſerve, for his own more ſafe direction. Thou art bo », 
when thou mak'ſt another mans vice ſteps for thre, to ling ro 


the mud of the world, by the induſtricus Hollander, is turned to an 
uſeful fuel. If I light on gead company, it (hall either induce moto a 
nem good, ot confirm me in my liked 0/4. If Ilight on db, I will, by 


conſidering their dull Pains, either cerrec i thoſe fault I have, or h 
thoſe that I might have. As the Mariner that hath Sex-room, cun make 
any wind ſerve, to ſet him forward, in his wiſhed r 7 ee ſoa wiſeman 
may take advantage from asy compeny,to fer himſe 


ard to Verk 
wes Religion. Vice is ſubtil, and weaving, for her own prefermenttwhy 
ſhould not Vertue be plotting for hers? It requires as much: policy 
ro grow good, as great, There is an innocentidl providenct , as 
well as the ſlyneſs of a vnlpine craft.” There are wices to be 
diſplac'd; that would ſtop us, in the way of our :&ſe. There 
are parties to be made on our ſide:; ga Merrentods , to uphold 
us when we are declining, through the private liſis of our 12 
maligners, Therc is a King to be pleaſed; that may 

us againſt the ſhock of the enviews Plebeians : the! reigning u- 
mors of the time, that plead caſtom., and/ not reaſon, We 
muſt have Inrelligencers — „ to karn what practiſes, Sins 
(our Enemies) have on foot againſt us: and beware what ſuits 
we entertain, leſt we diſhonour our ſelves in their grant. Every 
good man is a Leiger here for Heaven :. and he muſt be wiſe 
and circumſpect, to vain the fleck navarions of thoſe, that 
would undo him, And, as thoſe that are ſo for the Kingdoms 
of Earth, will gain ſomething from all Societies that they 
fall upon: So, thoſe that are for this higher ire; may ga- 
ther — beneficial, from all that ſhall converſe wich; 
cither for prevention, or confirmation : either to ſtrengthen rhem- 
ſelves, or confound their oppeſers. | 


of 


| Heaven by. The wiſe Phyſitian makes the poyſom medicinable. Even 
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XIII. 


Of Man's unwillingneſs to dye. 


, . 
, 


| 
VVV till death, we cannot be acconmed happy? Is it ſweetneſs 
we find in this lifes ſolaces ? Is there pleaſure in the luſhious bloud? 


it our fear, and doubt of what ſhall become of us after? Or, is it 


yea, and in life too —ů—— — But, I find one man 
can as willingly dee, as another man c willing to dine. Some, 


more then a bloud-letting - and theſe, I find, are of the ſort of men, 
which we generally do eſteem for wiſe. — Every man, in the Play 
of this — beſides an Actor, is a Spectator too: when tis new 
begun with him, chat is, in his youth) it promiſeth ſo much , that 
be is loch to leave it: when it grows to the middle, the Act of 
| irility , then he ſees the Scenes grow thick, and fill, he would 
ladly underſtand the end but, when that draw: near, and he finds 
hat that will be; he is then content to depart, and leave his room 
0 fuccteders. Nay, many times, while before this, he conſiders, 
that tis all as it were deluon, and a dream, and paſſeth away, as 


| the conſumed dem, or as the found of a Bell that is rung; he then 


ws _ with expectation, and his life is entertain'd with a 
| tedious. di ite "of it fell Oh the unſetled conceit of Man] that 
| ſeeking after quiet, finds his unreſt the more: that knows neither 


what he &, nor what he ſb, be] We are like men benighted in 
a Wilderneſs : we wander in the tread of ſeveral paths : we try one, 
and preſently find another is more likely : we follow that, and meer 
with more, that crof it: and while we are diſtracted about theſe 
various wayes, the fierce Beaſt, Death, devours us. I find two ſorts 
of men, that differ much, in their conceptions that they hold of 
Death, One lives in a full joy here: he ſings, and revels, and 
pleaſants his mw as if his harveſt were perpetual ; and the whole 
worlds face faſhion'd to a poſture, laughing upon him. And this 
man would do any thing , rather then dye - whereby he tells us, 
(though his tongue expreſs it not) that he expects a worſe eſtate 
hereafter, Another lives hardly here, with a heavy heart , furrow- 
ing of a mournful face - as if, like the Beaſt, he were yeaned into 
the world, only to act a ſad mans part, and dye: And this man 


ſeeks 


— — 


W Hat ſhould make us all ſo unwilling to ay, when yet we know, | 


Is it the horrowr, or the pain, that doth in Death affright us > Or, is 


che guilt of our miſ- guided ſouls, already condemning us, by the 
pre · apprehenſion of a future puniſhment ? If I found Death terrible 
| Alike 10 all, I ſhould think there were ſomething more in Death ; 


chat can as gladly leave th world, as the wiſe man, being old, 
can forbear the cvurt. There are, to whom Death doth ſeem no | 
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| ſecks Death, and miſſes him; inti mating, that he expects a better 
| condition by Death : for tis ſure, Natura ſemper in meliorem ten- 
| dit : Nature ever aims at better; nor would ſhe wiſh a change, 
if ſhe did not think it a bencfht, Now, what do theſe two tell 
| us? but that there is both a miſery and a joy attending Man, when 
he is vaniſht hence, The like is ſhewed by the goed man, and the 
| bad: one avoiding what the other would wiſh; at leaſt not 
' refuſe, upon offer. For, the good man I muſt reckon with the 
| wiſe 3 as one that equally can dye, or live. He knows, while he is 
| here, God will protect him; and when he goes hence, God will re- 
ceive him. I bortow it from the Father + Non ita vixi, ut me vix- 
iſſe pudeat : nec times mori, quia bonum habeo Deminum, 1 have 
not ſo liv d, as I ſhould be aſhamed: nor fear I to dye, for God 1 
merciful, Certainly, we arc never at quiet, in any thing long, till 
| we have conguered the fear of dearth. Every ſpettacte of Mortality 
| rerrifies, Every caſual danger affrights ws, Into what a dump, did 
the ſight of Cyrus Tomb , ſtrike the moſt noble Alexander? It 
comes, like an _ of Treaſon in'a Tollity : blaſts us, like a 
Liehtning-flaſh, and like a Ring put into our Noſes , checks us in 
the frisks and lavaltoes of our dancing blond. Fear of death, kils 
us often, when Death it ſelf, can do it but once. I love therefore, 
the ſaying of the dying Fmperoar Julian, He that would not dye 
when he mnſt, and he that would dye when he muſt not, are both of 
them Cowards alike, That which we know we muſt do, ence ; why 
| ſhould we be afraid to do it at any 11me ? What we cannot do 
till our time comes, why ſkonld we ſeek to do it before > I like the 
man that can dye willingly, whenſoever God would have him dye; 
and that can live as willingly , whenſoever God would have — 
not to dye. To fear Death much, argues an evil man; ar beſt a man 
that is weak, How brave did Socrates appear, when he told the 
Athenians, they could do nothing; but what Nature had ordain'd, 
before them, condemn him to dye > How «nmovedly did he take 
his poyſon ? as if he had been drinking of a Glory to the Deiry, In- 
to what a trepidation of the ſoul, does fear decline the Coward ? 
how it drowns the head inthe intrembled boſom ? But the Spaniſh 


Tragick tells us, 


Oni vultus Acherontss atri, 

Nui Styza triſtem, non triſtis videt, 
Andeique vitæ ponere finem, 

Par ille Regi, par Superis erit. 


He that ſmiling can gaze on 

Styx, and black-wav'd Acheron ; 

Thar dares brave his ruine 3 he 
Io Kings, to Gods, ſhall equal be, 
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*Tis a Fathers ſentence, Nihil eſt in morte quod metuamus, ſi — 
hil timendum, vita commiſit : Death hath nothing terrible, but what 
our life hathmade ſo. He that hath {iv'd well, will be ſeldom an- 
willing to dye. Death is much facilitated, by the vertues of a well- 
led be. To ſay the good man fears not God, I think may be good | 
Divinity, Faith approaches Heaven with confidence. a—_ told 
the 3 that wondred why he was not, as well as they, afraid | 
in the form ; that the odds was much: for, they feared the rorments 
due to a wicked life; and he expected the rewards of a good one. 
Vice draws Death with a horrid look, with a wh. and flames , and 
terrowrs, It was cold comfort Diogenes gave a lewd liver : that ba- 
niſht, complain'd he ſhould dye in a forrain fol. Be of good cheer, 
man, 1 — thou art, the way to Hell is the ſame, I confeſs, take 
a man, as Nature hath made him, and there is ſome reaſon why he 
ſhould fear Death; becauſe he knows not what it will do with him. 
What he findes here, he ſees, and knows ; what he ſhall find after 
death, he knoweth not, And no man, but would rather continue in 
a moderate delight, which he knows; then indure pain, to be de- 
livered to incertainties. I would live, till God would have me dye. 
and then, I would do it without either fear or grudging. It were 
a ſhame for me, being a Chriſtian, and believing Heaven, to be 
| afraid of removing from Earth, In reſolving thus, I ſhall triumph 
| over other caſualties, All things that we fear here, we fear as ſteps, 
that deſcend us towards our graves , towards infamy , and depri- 
vation. When we get the victory over this great terrony ; all the 
| ſmall ones, are conquered in it, Great Cities once expugned,the Dorpes, 
and Villages will ſoon come in of themſelves. 


XIV. | 
Of the Worſhip of Admiration. | 


Hatſocver is rare, and paſſionate, carties the ſoul to the 
thought of Eternity. And, by contemplation gives it ſome 
glympſes of more abſolute perfection, then here tis capable ol. 
4 When I ſee the Royalty of a State-ſhow, at ſome unwonted ſolem- 
nity, my thoughts preſent me ſomething , more royal then this, 
1 When I ſce the moſt inchanting beauties, that Earth can ſhew me; 
I yet think, there is ſomerhing far more glorious: me thinks I ſee a 
kind of higher perfection, peeping through the frailty of a face, 
When I hear the raviſbing ſtrains of a ſweet-tuned voyce, married 
to the warbles of the ariful Inſtrument z I apprehend by this a higher 
Diapaſon : and do almoſt believe, J hear a little Deity whiſpering, 
through the pory ſubſtance of the tongue. But, this I can bur grope 
Eg after, 
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after. I can neither find, nor ſy , what it is, When I read a 
rarely ſententious man, L admire him, to my own impatiency, 1 
cannot read ſome parts of Seneca, above two leaves together. He 
raiſes my ſoul to a contemplation , which ſets me a thinking, on 
more, then I can imagine, So I am forced to caſt him by, and 
ſubſide to an admiration, Such effefts works Poetry, when it looks 
to towring Jertues. It gives up a man to m__ 3 and inradiates 
the ſoul, with ſuch high apprehenſions : that all the glories which this 
world hath; hereby appear, contemptible. Of which the ſoft-ſoul'd 
Ovid gives a touch, when he cotnplains the want. 


— — — — 


Impetus ille Sacer, qui vatum Pectera nutrit, 


Li prius in nobis eſſe ſolebat, abeſt. 


That Sacred vigor, which had wont, alone, 
To flame the Poets noble breſt, is gone. 


But this is, when theſe excellencies inclirte to grevil, and ſeriouſ- 
neß. For otherwiſe, light airs turn us into ſprigbiful actions; which 
breathe away in a looſe laughter, not leaving half that impreſſion be- 
hind them, which ſerious conſiderations do. As it Mirth were the 
excellency for the body, and meditation for the ſoul. As if one were, 
for the contentment of his life 3 and the other, eying to that of the 
life to come. All Indevours aſpire to Eminency 5 All Eminencies do 

et an Admiration, And, this makes me believe, that contemplative 
Aamiration, is a large part of the worſhip of the Deity. "Tis an | 
\ adoration, purely, of the Spirit; a more ſublime bowing of the 
ſoul to the Godhead, And this is it, which that Homer of Philo- 
ſephers avowed , could bring a man to perfect happineſs, if to his 
Contemplation, he joyned a conſtant Imitation of God, in Fuſtice, 
Wiſdem , Holineſs, Nothing can carry us fo near to God, and 
Heaven, as this. The mind can walk, beyond the ſi2ht of the eye; 
and (though in a clond) can lift us into Heaven, while we live, | 
Meditation is the ſouls Perſpetlive Glaſs : whereby, in her long re- 
move, (he diſcerneth God, as if he were neerer hand. I perſwade no 
man to make it his whole /:fes buſineſs, We have bodies, as well 
as ſouls. And cven this world, while we are in it , ought ſome- 
what to be carcd for. As thoſe States are likely, ro flouriſh, 
where execution follows ſound adviſements So is Man, when 
contemplation is ſeconded by action. Contemplation generates; 
Action propagates. Without the firſt, the latter is 4efectiue. With- 
out the laſt the firſt is but aborti ve, and embryous. Saint Bernard com- 
pares contemplation to Rachel, which was the more fair : but action 
to Leah, which was the more fruitful. 1 will neither alwayes be bs- 
ſie, and doing: nor ever ſbut up in nothing but thoughts. Vet, that which 
ſome would call Jaleneſs, I will call che ſweeteſt part of my — 
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and, that is, my Thinking. Surely, God made ſo many varieties in his 
creatures, as well for the inward ſoul; as the outward ſenſes ; though | 


he made them primarily, for his own free-will, and Glory. He was 
a Monk of an — age, that being asked how he could indure 


that life, without the pleaſure of books, anſwered : The Nature of | 


the Creatures was his Library : wherein, when he pleaſed, he could 
muſe upon Gods deep Oracles. 


— 


XV. 
Of Fame; 
T7 may ſeem firange that the whole world of men, ſnould be carryed 


on with an earneſt deſire of a noble fame, and memory after their 
deaths : when yer we know it is not material, to our well, or ill be- 
ing, what — po upon us, The tongues of the living, avail 
nothing, to the goed, or hurt, of thoſe that he in their graves, 
can neitheir add to their pleaſure, nor yerdiminiſh their tormeni, 
if they find any. My account muſt paſs upon my own ations , not 
upon the reports of others. In vain men labour d, to approve them- 
ſelves to goodneſs , if the Palaces which Vertu rears, could be 
unbuilt, by the taxes of a wounding tongue, Falſe-witneſſes can ne- 
ver find admiſfion, where the God of Heaven ſits 1 There 
is no Common Law in the New Feruſalem There Truth will be re- 
ccived, though either Plaintife, or Defendant , ſpeaks it. Here we 
may article againſt a man, by a common fame and by the frothy 
buzze of the world, caſt away the bloud of Innocents, But Heaven 
occeds not after ſuch incertainties. The ſingle man ſhall be be- 
ieved in truth, before all the humming of ſucceſſive Ages, What 
will become of many of our Lawyers, when not an Advocate, bur 
Truth, ſhall be admitted? Fame, ſhall there be excluded, as a 
lying witneff : though here, there is nothing which we do poſſef,, 
which we reckon of an equal valve, Our wealth, our pleaſure, our 
lives , will not all hold werght againſt ir , when 1 comes in 
competition, Nay, when we are circled round with calamities, our 
confidence in this, like a conſtant friend, takes us by the hand, and 
cheers us, apainſt all our miſeries. When Philip ask't Democritus, 
if he did not fear to loſe his head, he anſwer'd no; for if he 
did, the Athenians would give him one immortal. He ſhould be 
Statned, in the treaſury of eternal fame, See if it were not Ovid. 
comforter, in his ban:ſhment. 


Nil non mortale tenemus, 
Pectoris exceptis, ingeniig; boni. 
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En ego, cum patria, caream, vobiſque, domog;: 
Raptaque ſint, adimi que potuere mihi; 

Ingenio tamen ipſe mes comitorg;, fruorg; : 
Ceſar, in hoc potuit juris habere nihil, 

Luilibet hanc ſevo vitam mihi finiat enſe : 
Me tamen extincto, fama perennis erit. 


——- All chat wehold will dye, 
But our brave thoughts, and Ingenuity. 
Even I chat want my Countrey, Houle, and Friend : 
From whom ts taviſht, all that Fate can rend; 
Poſſeſs yet my own Genius, and enjoy 
That which is more, then Ceſar can deſtroy. 
Each Groom may kill me: but when ere I dye, 
My Fame ſhall live to mate Eternity, 


Plutarch tells us of a poor Indian , that would rather endure a 
dooming to death , then ſhoot before Alexander , when he had 
diſcontinued ; * ſhooting ill, he ſhould marr the Fame he 
had gotten. Doubtleſs, even in this, Man is ordered by à power 
above him; which hath inſtincted in the minds of all men, an ardent 
appetition of a laſting Fame. Deſire of -Glory, is the laſt garment, 
that, even wiſe men, lay aſide, For this, you may truſt Tacitus, 
Etiam ſapientibus , Cupido gloria, noviſſima exuitur, Not, that it 
betters himſelf, being gone: but that ir ſtirs up, thoſe that follow him, 
to an earneſt ende vour of Noble Attions ; which is the only means, to 
win the fame we wiſh for. Themiſtecles that ſtreamed out his youth, 
in wine, and venery; and was ſodainly changed, to a vertuous, and 
valiant man, told one, that ask'd what did ſo — ely change 
him: that, the Trophie of Miltiades would not let hi Reep, T ar- 
berlain made it his practice, to read often the Heroick deeds of his 
own Progenitors : not as boaſting in them: but as gloriow examples 
pr to infire his Vertues. Surely, nothing «wakes our ſlee- 
ping vertues, like the Noble Acts of our Predeceſſors. They are fla- 
ming Beacons, that Fame, and Time, have ſet on Hills, to call us to 
a defence of Verte; whenſoever Vice invades the Common-wealth 
of Man. Who can indure to s&ulk away his life in an idle corner, 


| when he has mcans, and finds, how Fame has blown about de- 


ſerving names ? Worth begets in weak and baſe mindes, Envy : 
but in thoſe that are maznanimous, Emulation. Roman vertue, 
made Roman vertues, laſting, Brave men never dye; but like the 
Phenix : From whoſe preſerved, aſhes, one, or other, ſtill doth ſpring 
up, like them. How many valiant Souldiers, does a generous Lea- 
der make > Brutus, and Brutus, bred many conſtant Patriots. Fame, 
I confeſs, I finde more cagerly purſued by the Heathen, then 
by the Chriſtians of theſe times, The Immortality ( as they 
E 3 thought 
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thought) of their name, was to them, as the mortality of the 
ſoul to us: A ſtrong Reaſon , to perſwade to worthineſs. Their 
knowledge halted in the latter; fo they reſted in the firſt, Which 
often made them ſacrifice their lives to that, which they eſteem d 
above their lives; their Fame. Chriſtians know a thing beyond it: 
And, that knowledge, cauſcs them to pive but a ſecondary reſpec | 
to Fame; there being no reaſon , why we ſhould neglect that, 
whereon all our future happineſs depends, for that, which is no- 
thing but a name, and empty air. Vertue were a kind of miſery, ' 
if Fame only, were all the Garland, that did crown her. Glory alone 
were a reward incompetent , for the toils of induſtrious Man. 
This follows him but on Earth, in Heaven is laid up, a more | 
Noble, more Eſſential recompenſe. Yer, becauſe tis a fruit that 
ſprings from good actions, I muſt think, he that loves that, 
loveth alſo, that which cauſeth it, worthineſs. In others; I will ho- 
| nour the Fame, for the deſerving deeds which cauſed it. In my 
my ſelf, I will reſpect the actions, that may merit it. And, 
| though for my on benefit, I will not much ſeek it: yer, 1 
| ſhall be glad if it may follow me, to incite others; that they may 
go beyond me; I will, if I can, tread the path which leads to'r. 
fl d it, I ſhall think it a bleſing if not, my endevour will 
be enough for diſcharging my ſelf within; though I miſs it. 
God is not bound to reward me any way; if he atceprs me, I 
may count it a wercy, The other I will not look for. I like 
him, that does things that deſerve a Fame, without either | 
ſearch , or caring for it. Chriſt, after many miraculoxe cures, in- 
joyned his patients ſilence; perhaps to check the world, for the 
too too violent queſt , of this vacuum. For a mean man to | 
thirft for a mighty fame , is a kind of fond ambition, Can we 
think a Mouſe can caſt a ſhadow like an Elephant ? Can the Spar- 
row look for a train like the Eagle ? Great Fames are for Princes; 
and ſach as for their parts, are the Glorits of Humanity Good ones 
may #rown the private, The ſame fire may be in the waxen Taper, 
which is in the faved Torch, but tis not equal either in quantity , or 
advincement, Let the world ſpeak well of me, and I will never care, 
though it does not ſpeak much. Check thy ſelf, thou Air-monger : that 
with a madding thought, thus chaſeſt fleering ſhadows. Love ſub- 
ftantes , and reſt thy ſelf content, with what Boctius tells thee, 


Licunque ſolam, mente precipiti, petit 
Summumque credit, Gloriam : 

Latt patentes, atherss cernat plagas, 
Arctumque terrarum ſirum. 

Brevem replere non valentis ambitum, 
Pudebit, aucti nominis. 
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He that thirſts for Glorious prize, 
Thinking that, the top of all: 

Let him view th' expanſed skies, 
And the Earth's contracted Ball, 

He'l be aſhamed then, ghar the name he wan, 
Fils not the ſhort wall of one healthful man, 


XVI. 
Of the choice of Religion. 


232 in any thing, Aiſtracteth the mind; and leaves it wa- 
ving in a dubious trouble and then, how eaſie is it to ſway 
the mind to either fide > But, atnong all the di verſities that we meet 
with, none trouble us more, then choſe that are of Religion, "Tis 
rare to find two Kingdoms one; as if every Nation (if not a 


God, yet at leaſt) a wag to God by it ſelf. This fumbles the unſet- 
led ſoul ; that not knowing which way to take, without the dan- 
er of erring, ſticks to none: ſo dies, ere he does that, for which | 
be was to live : the ſervice of the trace Almighty, We are 
born as men ſet down in the midſt of a Wood ; circled round with 
ſeveral woyces calling us. Ar firſt, we ſee not, which will lead us 
the right way out; ſo divided in our ſelves, we fir ſtill, and follow 
| none ; remaining blind in a flat Atheiſm, which ſtrikes deep at the 
' foundation, both of our own, and the whole worlds happineſs, 'Tis 
true, if we let our dimmed underſtanding ſearch in theſe warieties 
| (which yet is the only means, that we have in our ſelves, to do it 
| with) we ſhall certainly loſe our ſelves in their windings ; there 
being in every of them ſomething to believe, above that reaſon 
| which leads us to the ſearch, Reaſon gives us the Anatomy of 
things, and illuſtrates with a great deal of plainneſs, all the wajes 
that ſhe : but her line is too ſhort, to reach the depths of Reli- 
gion. aal ge, carries a confutation along with it: and wich a high 
Hane of Soveraienty, awes the inquiſitive tongue of Nature; and 
when ſhe would murmur privately, ſhe will not let her ſpeak. 
| Reaſon, like a mild Prince, is content to ſhe his Sabjechs the cauſes 
of his commands, and rule. Religion, with a higher — of Ma- 
jeſty, bids do it, without inquiring further then the hre command : 
which, without doubt, is a means of procuring mighty reverence. 
What we know not, we reverently admire ; what we do know, 
is inſort ſubje& to the triumphs of the ſoul, that harh diſcovered ir. 
And, this not knowing, makes us not able to judge. Every one tel 


us, his own is the trueſt: and there is none, I think, but my” 
ea 
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| ſeal'd with the bloud of ſome, Nor can I ſee, how we may 
| more then probably, prove any: they being all ſet in ſuch beighns, | 
as they are not ſabject to the demonſtrations of * And as we 
may caſier ſay what a ſoul is not, then what it is : ſo we may more 
calily diſprove a Religion, for falſe, then prove it, for one that is 
| true : There being in the world, ſi more Error, then J rutb. Yer 
is there beſides, another miſery, as great as this; and that is, 
| that we cannot be our own chuſers : but muſt take it upon truſt, 
from others, Are we not oft, before we can diſcern the true, 
brought up and grounded in the falſe, ſucking in Hereſie, with our | 
milk in childhood ? Nay, when we come to years of abler judge- | 
ment, whercin the — is grown up complear Man : we examine | 
not the ſoundneſs ; but retain it meerly, becauſe our Fathers taught 
it us. What a lamentable weakneſs is this in Man, that he ſhould | 
build his Eternal welfare, on the approbation, of perhaps a weak, | 
and ignorant Parent ? Oh ! why is our negle the moſt, in that, 
whercin our care ſhould be greateſt ? How few are there which 
| fulfil that Precept of trying all things, and taking the beſt ? A- 
ſuredly though Faith be above Reaſon, — is there a reaſon to be 
given of our Faith. He is a Fool that geves he knows ncither |. 


What, nor why. Among all the Diverſities of Religion, that the 
| world holds, I think it may ſtand with moſt ſafety, to take that, 
which makes moſt for Gods glory, and Mans quiet. I confeſs, in all 


the Treatiſes of Religion that I ever ſaw 3 I find none that I ſhould 
| ſo ſoon follow, as that of the Church of England. I never found ſo 
ſound a Foundation, ſo ſure a direction for Religion: as the Son 
of the Angels at the Birth of Chriſt : Glory be to God on high. There | 
is the Honour, thereverend Obedience, and the Admiration, and the | 
Adoration, which we ought to give him. On earth peace, This is the 
effect of the former : working in the hearts of men, whereby the 
world appears in his nobleſt beauty, becing an entire chain of inter- 
mutual amity. And good will toward men, This is Gods mercy , to 
reconcile Man to himſelf, after his feartul deſertion of his Maker. 
Search all Religions the world through, and you will finde none that | 
aſcribes ſo much to God, nor that conſtitutes ſo firm a love among | 
men, as does the eftabliſht Doctrine of the Proteſtant Church among | 
us. All other either detract from God: Or infringe the Peace of 
Men, The Jews in their Talmud ſay , before God made this, he 
made many other worlds, and marr'd them again : to keep himſelf 
from Jdleneſs, The Turks in their Alchoran bring him in, diſcourfing 
with the Angels, and they telling him, of things which before he 
knew not: and after, they make him ſwear by Mahomets Pen, and 
Lines; and by Figgs, and Olives, The Papiſts pourtray him as an 
old Man : — by this means, diſ-deifie him, derogating allo from 
his Reyaliy, by their odious interpoſing of merit. And tor the Soci- 
ety of men; what bloudy Tenents do they all hold? as, That he 
deſerves | 
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deſerves not the name of Ralbi, that hates not his Enemy to the 
death, That tis no ſin to revenge injuries : That tis meritoriows tb 
kill a Heretick, with whom no faith is to be kept: Even to the un- 
gluing of the whole worlds frame; Contexted only, by Commerce; 
and Contracts. What abhorred parbariſms did Selmer leave in 
Precept , to his Succeſſor Selyman ? which, though Iam not certain 
they were ratified , by their Mufties ; I am ſure, are practiſed 
by the Inheritors of his Empire, By this taſte, learn to detect 
them all, | 


Ne putet eſſe nefas, cognatum haurire cruorem * 

Et nece fraterna, conſtabilire Domum, | | 
Jura, Fides, Pietas, regni dum nemo ſuperſit 

AMmulus, haud turbent relligione animum. 
Hec ratio eſt, que ſola queat regale tueri 

Nomen, & expertem te ſinit eſſe metus. 


Think not thy kindreds murther ill, tis none: 
thy ſlain brothers, to ſecure thy Throne. 
Faith, Religion, while no Rivals aim 
Thy ruine, may be praQtiz'd, elſe they maim, 
This is the way, how kingly names may be 
Inſaf'rt, and from diſtractive terrors free. 


In other Religions, of the Heathen, what fond opinions have 
held of their Gods ? reviling with unſeemly threats, when their 
affairs have thwarted them, As if allowing them the name, they 
would conſerve the Numen to themſelves, In their ſacrifices, how 


Butcherly cruel > as it (as tis ſaid of them) they thought by inba- 
manity, to appeaſe the wrath of an offended Deity. The * 
which we now profeſs, eſtabliſheth all in another ſtrain. 

makes more for G«ds glory ? what makes more for the mutual love 
of Man, then the Geſpel ? All our abilities of good, we offer to 
God; as the Fountain from whence they ffream, Can the day be ligts, 
and that light not cc me from the Sun ? Can a Clock go, without a 
weight to move it, or a Keeper to ſet it? As for Man: it teaches 
him to tregd on Cottons, mild's his wilder temper and learns him 
in bis patience, to affect his Enemies, And for that which _—_ 
take on both: ir makes Fuſt Cod, a friend to unjuſt Man, wi 
being anja, cittcr to himſelf , or Man, Sure, it could be no 
other, then the Invention of a Deity, to find out a , 
Man, that had juſtly made himſelf anhappy , ſhauld, with a 
full * to exacteſt Juſtice, be again moſt happy. 1 
would wiſh no man that is able to try, to take his Religion pon 
others words: but once reſolved in it, tis dangerous to neglect, 
where we know we do owe @ ſervice, 


Dis 
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Dii multa neglecti dederunt, 
Heſperia mala luttneſe, 


God neglected, plenteouſly 


Plagued mournful 7499. | 


And this, before Horace hi time; when God i negletted of Man; 
Man (hall be contemned of God, When Man abridgeth God of his 
honour ; God will ſhorten Man of his happipeſ. It cannot but be 
beſt, to give all to him, of whom wharſoever we have, we hold. I 
believe it ſafeſt ro take that Religion , which moſt magnifies God, 
and makes moſt, for the peaceable conuerſation of men, For, as 
we cannot aſcribe roo much to him, to whom we owe more then 
we can aſcribe : ſo I think the moſt ſplendid eftate of Mag, is that, 
which comes neareſt to his firſt Creation wherein, all things 
— together, in the pleaſdnt embracements of mutual love, and 
concord. 


— e en 


XVII. . 
of Petitions and Denials. 


Enials in Suits, are Reprehenſuns, to him that asketh, We 
D ſeem thereby to tell him, that Fe craves that, which is not 
convenient; ſo erts from that ſtation, he ſhould teſt in. In our de- 
| mands, we uncover our own deſires ; in the anſwers we receive, we 
gather how we are affeFed. Beware what thou askeſt; and beware 
what thou denieſt. For if diſcretion guide thee not, there is a great 
deal of danger in both, We often, by one requeſt, open the win- 
dows of our heart wider, then all the indeavours of our obſervers 

can. *Tis like giving of a man our hand in the dark ; which directs 
him better where we are, then either our voyce, or his own ſearch 
| may. If we give repulſes, we are perry held in Juſpicion : and 
| inſcarched for the cauſe : which, if it be trenching on diſ- 
| _—_— Love dyes, and Revenge ſprings from the afes, To a 
friend therefore, a man never ought to give a rough denial but al- 
wayes, either to grant him his requeſt, or an able reaſon why we 
condeſcend not; by no means ſuffering him to go away unſatufied : 
For that, ever leaves fire, to kindle a ſucceeding jarr. Deny not a 
juſt ſuir 3 nor prefer thou one, that is 1177 Either, to a wiſe man, 
| ſtamps unkindneſs in the memory. I confeſs, to a generous ſpirit, 
as tis hard to beg; ſo tis harſh to be denyed, To ſuch, let thy grant 
be free, for they will neither beg injurious favours 3 nor be im- 

pertunate; 


— 


— 
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portunate; and when thou beeſt to receive of ſuch, grate not too 
much on a yielding friend; though thou maiſt have thy wiſh for 
che preſent, thou ſhalt perhaps be a loſer in the ſequel. Thoſe that 
are ready daunted upon a repulſe, I would with firſt to try by cir- 
rumſt ances, what may be the ſpeed of their ſuit. Iis eaſier to bear 
collected wnkindnefs, then that which we meet in affronts the one 
we may wrap to death in a ſtill lence : the other we muſt , for ho- 
nowrs ſake, take notice on, For this cauſe, twill be beſt , never to 
propound = thing, which carries not with it, a probability of obtain- 
ing. Negat ſibi ipſi,qui quod fieri non my petit: When we ask what 
is not likely to be had, before we ask, we give our ſelves the denial, 


ly, while our demands are either unfitting, or beyond the expedience 
of him that ſhould grant. Nor ought we to be offended with any 
but our ſelves, when we have in ſuch requeſts , tranſgreſſed the 
bounds of modeſty though in fome I have known the denyal of 
one favour , drowning the memory of many fore-performed ones, 
To think ill of any man, for not giving me that, which. he needs 
not, is injuſtice - but for that, to blot out former benefits, is extreme 


blows of injury. ſhould a diſwonted unkindneſs make me in- 
ate for wonted benefits ? I like not thoſe diſpoſitions, that can ei- 
. make untindueſſes, and remember them : or unmake fav, and 
forget them, For all the favours Ireceive, I will be thankful , — 
I meet with a ſtop, The failing of ene, ſhall not make me negl 
of many: no, not though I find #pbraiding ; which yer hath this effect, 
that it makes that an injury, which was before a benefit. 
ſhould I, for the abortion of one childe, kill all the elder iſſue ? Thoſe 
favours that I can do, I will not do for thanks , but for Noblenefs, 
for Love; and that with a free expreſſion, Grumbling with a 
benefit, like a hoarſe voyce, mars the muſick of the ſong : Yet, as I 
will do none for thanks ; ſo I will receive none without paying them. 
| For Petitions to others, I will never put up «ndecent ones ; not 
will I, if I fail in thoſe, either vex my ſelf, or diſtaſte too much 
the denyer. Why ſhould I think he does me an injary, when he only 
— his own ? I like Pedaretus his mirth well, who when 
he not be admitted for one of the three hundred 
the Spartans , went away laughing, and ſaid , He was b 
lad, that the Repablique had three hundred better men then himſelf 
will neither importune too much upon «nwilling winds ; nor will 
I 1 in yielding, what I mean to give, For the firſt, with 
Ovid, 


Et pudet, & metuo, ſemperque eademque precari, 
Ne ſubeant animo tedia juſta tuo. 


ingratitade. The good mans thanks for —_— live, even in the | 


Ill Queſtions are the mints for werſer Anſwers, Our refaſal is deſerved- | 


— 


— 
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I ſhall both fear and ſhame, too oft to pray, 
Leſt #rged minds to juſt diſdain give way. 


For the other, I am confident, Auſonius gives good counſel, with 
perſwading reaſons : 


Si bene quid facias, facias cito : nam cito fattum, 
Gratum erit ; ingratum, gratia tarda facit. 


Diſpatch thy purpos'd good quick curteous deeds, 
Caile chas s : flow favour, men unthankful breeds, 


— 


XVII.. 
Of Poverty, 


He ty of the poor man, is the leaſt part of his miſery. In 

þ — Fortune, he is the Grſt cha muſt — the 
ſhock of extremity. Poor men are perpetual Sentinels, watching in the 
h of nigbt, againſt the inceſſant aſſaults of mant; while the rich 

lye ſtoved in ſerure repoſes - and compaſs d with a large abundance. 
If the Land be ruſſeted with a leſs Famine ; are not the pooy 
the firſt chat ſacrifice their lives to Hunger ? If War thunders in the 
trembling Ceantries lap, are not the poor thoſe that are expoſed to 
the Enemies Sword and oxtrage ? If the Plague, like a loaded ſponge, | 
y ace the | 


flies, ſprinkling poyſox through a populous Kingdom; the 
fruit that are ſbaken from the burthen'd Tree: while the vich.furniſhe 
with the helps of Fortune, have means to wind out themſelves, and 
turn theſe ſad indurances on the poor, that cannot avoid them. Like | 
ſalt marſhes, that lyc low ; they are ſure, whenſoever the Sea of 
this World rages, to be firft under, and imbarren'd with a 
fening care. like the poor, are harrowed with ton, | 
ever ſubject to the imperious taxes, and the gripes was rey | 
inual care checks the ſpirit 3 continual labors checks the body; 
continual inſultation both. He is like one rowled in a Veſſel 
full of Pikes; which ſoever he turns, he ſomething finds 
that pricks him, Yet beſides all theſe, there is another tranſcendent 
miſery : and this is, that it maketh men contemprible, | 


Nil habet infelix, Cc. 


Unhappy want hath nothing harder in it, 
Then 2 it makes men ſcorn d. 


— — 
— ny 
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| As if the poor man were but Fortunes Dwarf made lower then | 
the reſt of men, to be laughed at. The Philoſopher {though he were 
the ſame mind, and the ſame man) in his ſquallid raggs, could not 
find admiſſion, when better robes procured both an open door, | 
and reverence. Though outward Sag can add nothing to our | 
eſſential worth : yet, when we are judged on, by the help of | 
others ot ard ſenſes, they much conduce to our value or diſ- - 
A Diamond ſet in braff, would be taken for a Cryſtal , gh ir 
be not ſo, whereas a Cryſtal ſet in Gold, will by many be thought 
a Diamond, A poor man wiſe , (ball be thought a fool ; though | 
he have nothing to condemn him, but his being poor The com- 
plaint is as old as Solomon : The wifdom of ghe poor us deſpiſed ; 
and his words not heard. Poverty is a gulf, in all — parts 
are ſwallowed, Poor men, though wiſe, are but like Sattens with- 
out a gloſs 3 which every man will refuſe to look upon. Poverty is 
a reproach , which clouds the luſtre of the pareſt vertue. It turns 
the wiſe man — to humour him. that is 4 fool, Good parts in 
poverty, ſhew like beauty after ſickneſs 3 pallid and pulingly deadiſb. 
And if all theſe calamities be but arrendants, what may we judge 
that ſheis in herſelf? Undoubtedly, whatſoever we preach of con- 
tentedneſs in mant; no precepts can ſo gain upon Nature, as to make 
| her a »on-ſenſitive, "Tis i le to find content in gnawing pe- 
nury: Lack of things | Biba foooy lend, and en i (ole, 
is perpetually wringing of the back that bears it. Extreme peverty 
one calls a Lenthorn, that lights us to all miſeries. And without 
doubt, when tis urgent ——— it is ever chafing, | 
upon the very heart of nature, What pleaſure can he have in life, | 
whoſe whole life is ggiped by ſome or other Hrn, Living 
no time free, but tha, wherein he does not live, his Heep. His 
wind is ever at jarre, either with deſire, fear, care, or ſorrow : 
his appetite unappeaſedly craving ſupply of food, for his body; which 
is either nummed with cold, in idlenefs ; or ſtew'd in ſweat, with 14. 
bour : nor can it be, but it will i cven the pureſt metal in mas : 
it will Alchimy the gold of vertue, and mix it with more dull Aly. 
It will make a man ſubmit to thoſe coarſe wayes,which another eſtate 
would ſcorn ; nay, it will not ſuffer the ſaal to exerciſe that generows 
freedom, whidh equal Natare has given it; bur hales it to ſuch low 
undecencies, as pull diſdain upon it. Counſel and diſcretion, either 
ite leave a man; or elſe are ſo limited, by unrefiſtable neceſſity, as | 
y loſe the brightneſs they uſe roſhine withull. 


Crede mihi, miſeros, prudentia prima relinguit, | 
Et ſenſus cum re, conſiliumque fugit. | 


Believe it, Wiſdoms leaves the man diſtreſt : 


With wealth, both wit and counſel quits the breſt. 
F 2 Certainly, 
DR 1 "MM _ — DIST. | 
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Certainly, extreme poverty , is worſe then abundance. We may 
be good in plenty, if we will; in biting penary we cannot, h 
we would. In one, the danger is caſ#al in the other, tis neceſSi- 
ting. The beſt is that which partakes of both, and conſiſts of nei- 
ther. He that hath roo little, wants feathers to flie withall : He that 
hath too mach, is but cumbred with too large a tale. If a flood of 
wealth could profir us, it would be good to ſwim in ſuch a Se : bur 
it can neither lengthen our lives, nor inrich us after the end. I am 
pleaſed with that Epigram, which is ſo like Diogenes, that it makes 
him bite in his grave. X 


Effgiem, Rex Cræſe, tuam ditiſiime regum, 
Vidit apud manes Diogenes Cynic ws : 

Conſtitit w1que procul, ſolito majore cachinns 
Concuſſus, dixit : Quid tibi divitie 

Nunc proſunt, Acgum Rex 6 duiſime, cum ſis 
Sicut ego ſolus, me quoyne panperior ? 

Nam quecungue habui, mec um fero, cum nihil ipſe 
Ex tantus tecum, Cræſe, feras opibus. 


Whea the Tab d Cynick went to Hell, and there, 
Found the pale Ghoft of — Creſus bare, 

He ſtops, and jecring till he ſhrugys again, 
e air 
Have y large „ lince If. 
Thee here os and poorer now then 17 15 

For, all I had, I with me bring: but thou, 
Ot all hy wealth, haſt not one farthigg now. 


Of what little uſe does he make the mines no 
man e Surely, Eſtates be then beſt, when they are likeſt undes that 
be worſt : I mean, neither hor, nor cold : neither diſtended with 
too much, nor narrowly pent with too little : yer nearer to a lemty | 
then want. Ve may be at cafe in a room larger then our (elves: 
in a room that is lef, we cannot Ve need not uſe more then will | 
ſerve : but we cannot uſe leſs, We ſee all things groq violent, and 
ftrnegle, — 7 Re TIT then them- 
ſelves, Fire, ſhut up, is furious. 'Exhalations inclou break Out 
with Thunder, Water compreſſed, ſpurreth through the rerched 
ſtrainer. ——— ͤ— then to cauſe 
many ſpring out of one. Where the channel is too little for the floud, 
who can wonder at the over. flowing: 


Quiſquis inops peccat, minor eſt reus, 


He is leſs guilty, that offends for want, 


— — 
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was the charity of Petranins Arbiter. There is not in the world, 
ſuch another object of pity, as the pinched flate ; which no man 
being ſecured from, I wonder at the Tyrants braves, and contempr. 
Quettionleſs, I will rather with charity help him that is miſerable, as 
I may le; then deſpite him that is poor, as I would not be, They have 
flinty and ſtecled hearts, that can add calamities to him, that is al- 
ready but one intire maſs, 


—_— —_ At Sho 
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XIX. 
of the Fvil in Man from himſelf, and occafions. 


oy 2 Is not ſo much want of good, as exceſs of ill, that makes man 
poſt to lewdneſs. I believe there are ſparks enow in the 
ſoul, to flame a man, to the moral life of vertve + bur that they are 
quenched by the parrid foges of corruption. As fruits of horter 
Countries, tranſ- earth d in colder Climates, have vigour enough in 
themſelves to be fi? gexs according to their nature: but that they 
are hindred by the chilling nips of the air , and the ſoil, wherein 
they are planted, Surely, the ſoul bath the reliqu d Impreſſa's of <- 
vive Vertus ſtill ſo left within her, as ſhe would mount her ſelf to 
the Towre of Nobleweſs, but that the is depreſſed, by an unpaſſable 
Thicket of hindrances; the ff ailties of the Body; the current of the 
World ; and the Armies of Enemies that continually war againſt 
goodneſs, are cver checking the pradactio of thoſe motions , thi is 

regnant with, When we run into new crimes , how we ſchool 


juſtice left; as it would be upright in ſentencing even againſt ir ſelf. 
Nay many times to gratulare the company, we are Gin to force 
our ſelves to «wworrheneſs. Ill actions run againſt the grain of the 
wndefiled ſoul and, even while we are a _ — „ our hearts 
ow ne urge des ns. are few , that 
are bad at the brit, mecrly, out of their love to vice, There is a 
wobleneſs in the mind of man, which of it ſelf, imicles it to the 
hatred of what is 1. Who is it, that is ſo bort 1, as love vice, 
| becauſe it is wice ? Yet we find, there are ſome fo gad, as to love 
vodneſs purely for geodneſs ſake. Nay, vice it ſelf loved , but 
for the ſeeming good thut it carries with it. Even the firſt ſoy, 
though it were (as Saint Anguſtine (ayes) originally from the ſoul - 
yet it was by a wilfal blindneſs, committed, our of a reſpeR to a 
good, chat was look't for by it. Iis the bodies contagion , which 
makes the ſou! leprous. In the opinion that we all hold, at the firſt 
infuſing, tis ſperleſs and immaculate and where we lee, there be 


2 ä — * — 
— — 


means to ſecond the Progreſs5ons of it, it flies do a glorious heigte; 


ſcorning 


— ſelves when the ac iS'over > as if Conſcience had ſtill ſo much | 


— rr" 


= 
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ſcorning and weary of the muddy declining weight of che body. 
And n we have performed any honourable action, how it 
cheers and lightens it ſelf, and man ? As if it had no true joy, but in 
ſuch things, as tranſcending the ſenſe of the dr»ggy fleſb, rended 
to the blaze, and aſpiring flame of vertue: Nay, then, as if ſhe had 
diſpatched the intent of her creation, ſhe reſts full, in her own ap- 
provement, without the weak worlds reedy under. propping. Man has 
no ſuch comfort, as to be conſcious to himſelf, of the noble deeds 
of Vertue. They ſer him almoſt in the Throne of a Deity; aſcend 
him to an #nmovedneſs ; and take away from him thoſe black 
fears, that would ſpeak him ſtill to be but fragile man. lis the ſick 


qorality ; then is ſhe a beauty, diſplayed in a full and divine ſweetneſs. 
Amat, ſapit, reft facit, animo quando obſequitur ſus. 
When man obeys his mind, he's wiſe, loves, and does right. 


But this is not to be underſtood at large. For, ſays the ſame Comedi- 
an, Dune id mods fiat bono. Nor does it only manifeſt it ſelf in it ſelf ; 
but even over the body too; and that ſo far, that it even converts 
it to a ſpirituality : making it indefatigable in trævails, in tailt, in 
vigilanc ies; inſenſible in wownds, in death, in tortures. 


omnia deficiunt, animus tamen omnia vincit z 
Ille etiam wires corpus habere facit 


Sayes the grand Love - Maſter. 


Though all things want; all things the wind ſubdues, 
And can new ſtrength in mens 70 infuſe, 


When we find it ſeconded with the prevalent incitations of Li- 
terature and ſweet Morality : how couragious , how comfortable, 
how towring is ſhe ? Socrates calls Nature, the reaſon of an honeſt 
man : as if may, following her, had ſound a Square , whereby to 
direct his life. The ſos! that takes a — in lemdneſt, is gain d 
upon by — and after an undoing, dulling practice takes a joy 
in that, which at firſt did daunt with terrour: firſt as of ſow, 
are for the moſt part trembling, fearful, and full of the bluſh. Tis 
the iteration of evil that gives forehead to the foul efen IS 
eaſie to know a beginning ſwearer ; he cannot mouth it like the 
practiſed man, He oaths it, as a cowardly Fencer playes; who as 
oon as he hath offered a blow, ſhtinks back : as if his heart ſuf. 
fered a kind of violence by his rongue : yerhad rather take a ſtep 


in 


— A 


| 


and diſeaſed ſoul that drives us unto unlimited paſtions. Take her | 
as ſhe is in her ſelf, not dimm'd and thickned wi the miſts of cor- | 
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in Vice, then be left behind for not being in faſhion, And, though 
2 man be plunged in wickedneff, yet would he be glad to 

thought good, Which may ſtrongly argue the Intentions of the 
Sou wh ood ; though unable to maturate that ſeed that is in it. 


through boggs, and Deſerts, that at firſt ſhe fears to tread upon. 
$in at firſt does a little ſtartle the blond, Vice carries berror in bet 


imbraces, There is no man, but in his ſosi diſlikes a #ew vice, be- 
fore he acts it. And this diſtaſte is ſo general, that when cuſtom 
has dull d the ſenſe ; yet the mind ſhames to tranſmit it ſelf ro the 
tongue; as knowing, he which holds Tenants againſt Natures Prin- 
ciples, (hall, by ſbewing a quick wit, loſe his honeſt name. Goodneſs 
is not ſo quite extinct in man, but that he ſtill flaſhes out a glim- 
mering light, in morality, Though vice in ſome fouls , have got 
the ſtart on her; yet ſhe makes every mans tongue fight for Vices ex- 
tirpation, He that maintains Vice lawtul, ſhall have mankind his 
Enemy. "Tis gain, not love to Treaſon, that makes man fall a Trai- 
tor, A noble deed does bear a ſpur in it ſelf, They are bad morks, 
that need rewards to crane them up withall. | believe, if we examine 
Nature, thoſe things that have a pleaſure in their performance, are 
bad but by miſ-uſe ; not ſimply fo in themſelves. Eating, drink- 
ing, mirth, are ill, but in the manner, or the meaſare; not at all in 
the matter, Mans wiſdom conſiſts not in the nat ang, but in the 
well aſing of what the world affords him. How to »ſe, is the moſk 
weighty leſſon of man. And of this we fail, for want of ſecond- 
ing the ſeeds that be in the ſou! : The thorns do firſt choke them 
and then, they dw:adle , for lack of watering. Two things I will 
ſtrongly labour for: To remove -nnojance ; and to cheriſh the growth 
of budding Vertue. He ſpends his time well, that ſtrives to reduce 
Nature to her firſt perfection. Like a true friend, (he wiſhes 
well to man, but is grown ſo poor, and faln into ſuch decay, as in- 
deed ſhe is not able. I will = wr ger — ; though 
of my ſelf, I be not able to fer her ſafe in the end: and if it be in 
ſpiritual things, not able to begin. As man has not that free 

in himſelf, which firſt he had: ſo I am far from thinking him 


but irrecoverably lamed . debilizated, not axnibilated. But whether 
this be true or no, I think it cannot be ill, of wharſoever good we 
do, to give our Gvd che glory on t. 


Nay, and thar like a kind of Captive, ſhe is carryed by corruption, 


conſidered look, though we find a ſhort plaufibility, in the preſent 


fo dull, to be a patient meerly : it was not in the firſt fall lain, 


— 
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RX, 
Of Preaching. 


= exceſs which is in the defect of Preaching, has made the 
Pulpit ſlighted: I mean , the much bad Oratory we find it 
ity of, Iis a wonder to me, how men can preach ſo little, and ſo 
ong : ſo long a time, and ſo little matter : as if they thought to 
pleaſe, by the inculcation of their vain Taxtologies. I {ce no reaſon, 


people in — rags of the tongue: nor that he which ſpeaks 
from the Fat 

one. A man can never ſpeak too well, where he ſpeaks not too ob- 
ſcure. Long and diſtended clauſes, are both tedious to the ear, and 
difficult for their retaining. A Sentence well couch'd , takes both 
the ſenſe and the underſtanding. I love not thoſe Cart-rope ſpeeches, 


ificants, might raviſh as well as Poetry, 


that Diviniiy, put into apt 
— upon the Stage, I am perſwaded, have 


The waighty lines men fi 


drowineſs at a Sermon; when a Play of a doubled length,leads us on 
ſill with alacrity. But the fault is not all in our ſelves, If we ſaw Di- 
vinity acted, the geſture and variety would as much invigilate. But it is 
too high to be perſonated by Humanity. The Stage feeds both the 
ear and the eye: and through this latter ſenſe, the Soul drinks deeper 
draughts: Things «ed, poſſeſs us more, and are too more retain- 
able, then the paſſable tones of the tongue. Beſides, here we meet 
with more compoſed language The Dulcia ſermonis, moulded in- 
to curious phraſe ; though tis to be „ ſuch wits are not ſer 
to the right tune, and conſorted to — ; Who without doubt, 
well deckt, will caſt a far more radiant laſtre, then thoſe obſcene 
ſcurrilities, that the Stage 7 — though oe d and ſpang- 
led in their gamdieſt tyre. At a Sermon well dreſs d, what ander- 
ftander can have a motion to ſleep ? Divinity well ordered, caſts 
forth a bait, which angles the ſoul into the ear: and how can that 
cloſe, when ſuch » firs in it > They are Sermons but of baſer 
metal, which lead the eyes to ſlumber, And ſhould we hear a 
continued Oration, upon ſuch a Subject as the Stage treats on, in ſuch 
words as we hear ſome Sermons ; I am confident, it would nor 
only be far more tedious, but nauſeous and contemprful. The 
moſt advantage they have of other places, is, in their good Lives 
and Actions: For tis certain, Cicero and Roſcius are moſt com- 
pleat, when they both make but one Man. He anſwered well, that 
after often asking, ſaid ſtill, that Action was the chieſeſt part of an 


Orator: 


— 
nn. 


that ſo high a FPrinceſ as Diviniꝑ is, ſhould be preſented to the 
er of Languages, ſhould deliver his Embaſſage in an il 


that are longer then the memory of man can fathom. I ſee not, but 


been the lures to draw away the Pulpits followers, We complain of 


— — 
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orator. Surcly, the Oration is moſt powerful, where the Tongue is 
diffuſive and ſpeaks in a native decencie, even in every lim, A good 
orator ſhould pierce the ear, allure the eye, and invade the mind | 
of his bearer. And this is Seneca's opinion: Fit words are better 
then fine ones I like not thoſe that are in · judic iouſij made; but ſuch 
as be expreſtvely ſignificant : that lead the mind to ſomething, be- 
fide the naked term. And he that ſpeaks thus, muſt not look to ſpeak 
thus every day. A kemb'd Oration will coſt both ſweat , and the 
rubbing of > 4 brain, And kemb'd I wiſh it , not frizzled, nor 
curl d. Divizity ſhould not laſciviate. Unwormwooded Feſts I like 
well ; but they are fitter for the Tavern, then the Majeſty of a 
Temple. Chriſt taught the People with Authority, Gravity becomes 
| the Pulpit, Demoſthenes conteſt he became an Orator, by ſpendi 
| more // then Wine. This is too fluid an Element to beget ſubſtanti- 
| als, Wit, procur'd by wine, is, for the moſt part, like the ſparklings 
in the cup, when tis filling : they his it for a moment, but dye im- 
mediately. I admire the v alour of ſome men; that before their Stu- 
dies, dare aſcend the Pulpit; and do there take more pains, then 
they have done in their Library. But having done this, I wonder not, 
that they there ſpend ſometimes three hours, but to weary the People 
into ſleep. And this makes ſome: ſuch fugitive Divines , that like 
cowards, they run away from their Text. Words are not all, nor mat- 
ter is not ail; nor geſture - yet, together, chey are, Tis much moving 
in an Orator, when the Soul ſeems to ſpeak, as well as the rongue, 
Saint — ſayes Tully, was admired more for his tongue, then 
his mind; Ariſtotle more for his minde , then his tongue: bur 
Plato for both. And ſurely, nothing decks an oration more, 
then a Fudgem ut able well to conceive and utter. I know, God hath 
choſen by weak things, to confound the wiſe : yet I ſee not but in 
all rimes, a waſhed Language hath much prevailed, And even 
the Scripures, (though I know not the Hebrew) yet I believe they 
are penn d in a tongue of deep expreſſion: wherein, almoſt every 
word, hath a Metaphorical ſenſe, which does illuſtrate by ſome | 
alluſion, How political is Moſes in his Pentatench ? How Philoſophical 
Job? How matte and ſententious is Solomon in his Proverbs ? how 
quaint and flamingly amorous in the Canticles ? how grave and ſo- 
lemn in his Eccleſiaſtes ? that in the world, there is not ſuch another 
diſſection of the world as it. How were the Jews aſtonied at Chrifts 
Dottrine ? How eloquent a pleader is Paul at the Bar? in diſputation 
how ſubtle > And he that reads the Fathers, ſhall find them, as if 
written with a criſped pen. Nor is it ſuch a fault as ſome would 
make it, nw and then, to let a Philoſopher or a Poet, come in and 
wait, and give a Trenchey ar this Banquet. Saint Paul is Precedent for 
it, I wiſh no man to be 200 dark,and full of ſbadew.- There is is a way 
to be pleaſingly plain, and ſome have found it. Nor wiſh I any man to 
a total neglect ot his hearers, Some Sromacks riſe at ſweet-meats, He | | 
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prodigals a Mine of Excellency, that laviſhes a terſe Oration to an 
Apron d Auditory, Mercury himſelt may move his tonguc in vain, if 
he has none to hear him, but a Non: intelligent. They that ſpeak to 
children, aſſume a prety liſping. Birds are caught by the counterfeit 
of their own ſbrill notes. There is a Magick in the Tongue, can charm 
the wilde mans motions. Eloquence is a Bridle, wherewith a wiſe man 
rides the Monſter of the World, the People. He that hears, has only 

thoſe affections that thy tongue will give him. | 


Thou maiſt give ſmi les, or tears, which joyes do blot: 
Or wrath to Judges, which themſelves have not. 


You may ſee it in Luc ans words: 


Flet, ſs flere jubes, gaudet, gaudere coattus : 
Et te dante, capit Jude x quum non habet iram. 


Igrieve, that any thing ſo excellent as Divinity is, ſhould fall in- 
to a ſluttiſh ing. Sure, though other interpoſures do eclipſe her; 
yet this is a ipal. I never yet knew a good Tongue, that want- 
ed ears to it. I will honour. her, in her plain trim but I will | 
wiſh to meet her in her graceful Fewels : not that they give ad- 
dition to her goodneſs : but that ſhe is more perſwaſive in working 
on the ſoul it meets with, When I meet with Worth which J can- 
not over- love, I can well endure that Art, which is a means to 
heighten —_ Confettions that are cordial, are not the worſe , but 
—— for being guilded. 


XXI. 


* 


of reconciling Enemies. 


K much ſafer to reconcile an Enemy, then to conquer him, Vi- 
&ory deprives him of his power z but Reconciliation, of his 
will: and there is leſs danger in a will which will not hurt, then in a 
power, which cannot. The power is not ſo apt to tempt the will, as the 
will is ſtudious to find out means. Beſides, an Enemy is a perpetual 
Spie, upon thy actions; a Watch, to obſerve thy fails, and thy ex- 
curſions, All which, in time of his Captivity, he treaſures up, againſt 
the day of advantage, for the confounding of him that hath been his 
Detainer, When he is free from thy power, his malice makes him 
nwimble-eyed : apt to note a fault, and publiſh it: and with a frained 
conſtrattion, to deprave thoſe things, that thy intents have told thy 
ſoul are honeſt, Like the Crocodile, he {limes thy way, to make thee 
5 fall; 


— 
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allz and when thou art down, he inlidiares thy entrapped life; and with | | 
the warmeſt bloud of thy life; ſattens his inſulting exvy. Thy wages | |. 
| he ſtrews with Serpems and invenomings. Thy vices he ſets, like | 
Pauls, on high: for t =» ofthe wor la, and the ſcatter d City : I 
Vertues, like Saint Faiths, he placeth under ground, that none may 
| note them, Certainly, tis a miſery to have any Enemie, either very 
| powerful, or very malicious. If they cannot wound upon proofs, they 
will do it yet upon {itelihoods : and ſo by degrees, and fly wayts 
corrupt the fair temper of our Reputations, In which, this | 
diſadvantage cannot be helped; that the Multitude will ſooner | 
believe them then our ſelves, For Affrmations ate apter to win 
belief, then Negatives to uncredit them. It was a Spawn of Ma- 
chiavel , that a ſlander once raiſed , will ſcarſe ever dye, or fail of 
finding ſome, that will allow it both a harbour, and truſt, The baggage 
world deſireth of her ſelf to ſcar the face, that is fairer then the : 
and therefore, when ſhe finds occaſion, ſbe leaps, and flyes then to 
imbraccment of the thing ſhe wiſhed for: where, with a ſharp- 
ſet appetite, ſhe quarries on the prey ſhe' meets withall. When 
Sentr a asked the Queſtion, 2uid eſt homini inimicifſimum ? Se- 
neca anſwers, Alter Homo, Our Enemies ſtudies are the plots of our 
ryane.: nor is any thing left unattempted, which may induce our 4a. 
mage. And many times the danger is the more; becauſe- we ſee it 
not. If our Exemy be Noble, he will bear himſelf 'vatiantly , and 
ſcorn to give us an advantage againſt him: though his own ju- 
dicious forwardneſs, may put us to the worſe, let his worth perſwade 
thee! to an atonement, He that can be a worthy Enemy; will, recun- 
cil d, be a worthier Friend, He that in a juſt cauſe, can valiantiy fight 
arainſt thee ; gan in a like cauſe, fight as valianiij for ther. If he be 
unworthy, reconcile him too: though there be nothing elſe gain d, 
but ſtilling of a ſcandalous tongue ; even that will be wotth thy la- 
bour, Uſe him as a Friend in outward fairneſs : but beware him, as 
an Enemy, apt to re- aſſume his Arms. He that is a baſe foe, will hardly 
be but falſe in fiendſbip. Enemies, like Miners, are ever working, to 
| blow up out untainted names, They ſpit a poyſon, ttut Will free kle 
the beanty of a good report; and that fame which is white und pare they | 
ſpot with the puddled ſprayes of the tongue For, they cannot but 
| ometime ſpeak as they think : and this S. Gregory will perſwade us 
to believe: That Humana mens, omnem inimicum tolerat, etiam 
iniquum & impium putat.* Al men think their Enemies ill, If it 
may be done with Honor, I ſhall chinł it a work of good diſcretion | 
to regain a violent Adverſary, But to do it ſo, as it puls a poo# neſs | 
on a mans ſelf ; though it be ſafe, is worſe then to be conquer d in a 
a manful conteſtation. Friendſhip is not commendable , when it 
riſes from diſbonor able Treaties. Bur he that upon godd termt, refuſes 
a reconcilement ; may be ſtubborn,bur nor valiant, nor wife. Whoſo- 
cycr thou art, that wiltully continueſt an Enemy, thou 8 
| G 2 
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him to do thee a mifchief if he can, I will think that endevour 
fpent to purpoſe, that either makes a Friend, or unmakes an ne- 
m. In | ws wat a Treaſure is won; in the other, a Siege is raiſed. | 
When one ſaid, he was a wiſe King, that was kinde to his friends, | 
and ſbæ to his Enemies: Sayes another, He i wiſer , that can re- 
tain his friends in their love ; and make hu Enemies like them. 


| 
| 
| 
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Of our ſenſe of abſent Good. 


"Urely, che Mad-worm hath wilded all Humanity ; we ſweat for” 
e's we loſer, before we know we have it, We ever dote 
| moſt on things when they are wanting; before we poſſeſs them, 
we chaſe them with an cager run: When we have them, 
we , ſtight them : When they are gone, we fink under the 
wring of ſorrow , for their loſs, infatuated eftare of Man) That 
the injoyment of a pleaſure , muſt diminiſh it: Thar perpetual uſe 
muſt make it, like a Pyramide, leſſening it ſelf by degrees, till it 
$ at laſt to a punifam, to a norhing. With what undelayable 
— the lime - nig d Lover court a aeſer vg Beauty ? ich. 
when he obtains, is far ſhotr of chat content it promiſed him: Vet, 
{ he again no ſooner loſes it, but he over-eſteems it, to an hyperbolical 
fur, Preſence drowns , or mightily cools contentment : and 46. 
ſence ſeems to be a torture, that afflicts moſt, when moſt ffrete bed 
Want teachech ns the worth of things more truly. How ſweet a 
thing ſeems liberty, to one immur d in a caſe of walls? How dear 
| a jewel is health to him that tumbles in Ai fempered Bloxd ? Is it 
fo, that Pleaſure, which is an airy conſtitution, cannot be graſped 
by a real body ? Or do we ſo our ſelves in the #w#tion , that 
we do in it, pour out ous appetites alſo > Or is content ſuch a ſlender 
ile that ti nothing but the preſent now 3 fled ſooner then enjoy d? 
Like che report of a loud. ing d Gun, ce as d aſſoon as heard, with- 
out any thing to ſhew it has , {ave remembrance only. We dt 
fore long, and pleaſe our {elves with hope, We enjoy — loſe 1 
ther : and then we ſee what we have fer gene and grieve. I have 
known that have lov'd their dead friends better, then ever 
they did in their lsfe time. There is (if I have given you the right 
ſenſe ) a like complaint in the finewir Lyrich, 


o quiſques velit impias 

Cades, & rabiem tollere cynicam : 
Si quaerit, Pater whinm 

Subſcribi ſtaturs , indomitam audeat 


Refrenare 
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Refr enare licentiam, 
claus poſtgenitis : quatenus (hew ne | ) 
Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
Swblatam ex oculis qucrimas in vidi. 


They that ſtrive to chaſe away 

Slaughters and inteſtine Warre : 
That would have dumb Statues (ay, 

Theſe their Cities Fathers are: 
Let them their own wilde luſts tame, 

They ſhall not live, till dead. (O Fate!) 
We envious, hate ſaſe Vertues name: 

She dead, we ſigh our widowed ſtate, 


We adore the blefings.that we are depriv'd of. An ef ate ſquary 
on 


| der'd in a wanton waſte, ſhews better in the i, 

had the wſe on't. Poſſeſſion blunts the rhought and ; 
Thinking is propereſt to that, which is abſent. We enjoy the pre- 
ſent : but we think on future things, or paſſed. When benefits ace 
loſt, the mind has time to recount the ſeveral worths + Which, af. 
ter a conſiderate ſrareh; ſhe finds to be many more, then che 
WR arminineg 722 told her of. We {ce more in the diſcompoſure 
of a Mu b, then we can, x hen 'tis ſet together, 'Tis a true one; Hef 
ſings a not, till they be vaniſbt. The Comedian was then feri- 


owe, when he writ, 


Tum denique homines noſtra intelligima bona, 
Cum que in poteſtate habuimne,, ea mim. 


Fond men, till we have loſt the goods we had, 
We underſtand not what their values were. 


v 

"Tis folly to neglect the preſent ; and then, to grieve that we have 
wegleed. Surely, he does beſt, that is carefal to preſerve the bleſ- 
fings he has, as long as he can; and when they muſt take their 
| leaves, to let them go without ſorrowing, or over-ſumming them. 
| Vain are thoſe /amentations that have no better fruit, then the 4iſ 
' pleaſanting of the ſoxl, that owns them. I woul add a thirteenth 
real labour, to the faigned twelve: or do any thing that lies in 0. 
; ble man, to pleaſure or preſerve the life of a 22 But dead once; 
all chat fears can do, is only to ſhew the world our weakneſs, 1 
ſpeak but my ſelf a foot, to do that which reaſon tells me is unreaſon- 
| able, It was the Philoſophers diftate, That he which Jaments the 
death of a Man, laments, chat that Man was a Man. I count it a 


again, when the 7nfans blond was cold: As if the breath whi 
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| deed-yoal, in the Kingly David , who began to warm rel} ya 
child 
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child loſt, had diſclouded his indarkned heart. I will apply my ſelf 
to the preſent; to preſerve it, to enjoy it, But, never be paſſionate 
for the loſs of that, which I cannot keep ; nor can regain. When 
{I have a bleſſing, I will reſpect it, IL will love it, as ardently as any 
man, And when tis gone, I confeſs, I would grieve as little. And 
this I chink I may well do, yet owe a dear reſpect to the memory of 
that I loft. ; | 


— 


XXIII. 


That no man can be good to all. 


,, honeſt. ; and afforded him love. Nor ever any ſo:geod , but | 


* + 


Films yet knew any man ſo bad, but ſome have thought him 


ome. have thought him wile 5, and hated him, Few arc ſo ſtigmati- 
cal, aß that they arc 'not honeſt ,to ſome, And few again are ſo 
juſt; as. that they feem not to ſome une qual: cither the ignorance, | 
che ex7y, ot the parciality of thoſe that judge, do conſtitute a vari- 
en may, Nor, can a man in himſelf, alwayes appear alike to all. 
n ſome, Nature hath inveſted a diſparity. In ſome , Report hath 
fore-blinded Judgement. And in ſome, accident is the caule of diſ- 
poking us to love ot hate. Or, if not theſe, the variation of the bo- 
dies humors. Or, perbaps, not any of theſe, The ſoul is often led 
by ſecret motions, and loves, ſhe knows not why, There are im- 
pulſive privacies, which urge us to a liking, cven againſt the Par- 
liamental Acts of the two cs, Reaſon, and the Common Senſe. | 
As if there were ſome hidden beauty, of a more Magnetique force, | 
then all that the eye can ſee, And this roo, more powerful at one 
time, then another. Undiſcovered influences pleaſe us now, with 
Va. we would ſometimes contemn. I have come to the ſame man, 
Rat hath now welcomm d me with a free expreſſion ef love, and 
courteſies: and another time hath left me unſaluted ar all. Yer, 
knowing him well, .1 have been certain of his ſound affedjop : and 
have found this, not an intended neglect; but an indiſpeſedneſs, or, | 
a mind, (crioufly huſied within, Occaſion reins the mations of the 
ſtirring ind. Like men that walk in their ſleeps, we are led about, 
we neither know whither nor ham. 1 know there is a generation, 

that do thus, out of pride; and in ſtyangers, I confels, I know not 
how to diſtinguiſh, For there is no iſp tion, but hath a varniſhe 
vicor, as well as an unpencill d face. Some people cozen the 
world: are bad, and are not thought ſo. In ſome, the morld is 
cozened: belicving them ill, when they are not. Unleſs: it hath 
been ſome fewof a Family ; I have known the whole Molehill of 
Piſmires (the Wald) in an error. For, though Report once vented, | 
| like - 
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' like a ſtone caſt into a Pond, begets circle upon circle, till it meets with 
| the bank, that bounds it: yet Fame often playes the Curre, and opens, 
| when the ſprings no game. Cenſures will not hold out weight, that have 
lite only from the ſpungie cels of the common brain, Why ſhould 1 
' definitively cenſure any man, whom I know bur ſuperficially ? as if 

were a God, to ſee the inward ſoul, Nature, Art, Report, may all 
| fail: Yea, oftentimes probabilities, There is no certainty to diſcover 
| May by, but Time, and Converſation. Every man may be ſaid in ſome 
| ſort, to have two fouls ; one, the internal mind; the other, even 
| the outward air of the face, and bodies geſture. And how infinicely 
in ſome ſhall they differ > I have known a wiſe look hide a fos! 
within: and a merry face, inhold a diſconrented ſoul, Cleanthes might 
| well have fail d in his judgement, had not accident have helped him, 
to the obſcured truth. He would undertake to read the mind in the 
body. Some to try his ti, brought him a luxurious fellow, that in his 
| youth, had been expos d to tel? ſeeing his face tann'd, and his hands 
leather d with a hardened skin, he was at a ſtand, Whereupon de- 
parting, the man ſneezed, and Cleanthes ſays, Now I know the 
— is Feminate. For great labourers rarely ſneeze. Fudgement 
is apt to erre, when it paſſeth upon things we know not, Every 
man keeps his mind, if he liſts, in a Labyrinth, The heart of Man, 
to Man, is a room inſcrutable. Into which, Nature has made no cer- 
tain window, but as himſelf ſhall pleaſe to pen. One man ſhews 
himſelf ro me, to another, he is ſhut up. No man can either like ll, 
or be liked of all. God doth not pleaſe all, Nay , I think it may 
| and with Divinity, as men are, to ſay, he cannot, Man is infi- | 
nitely more impotent. I will ſpeak of every man as I find. If I hear 
he hath been ili to others, I will beware him, but not condemn him, 
till I hear his own Apologie. | 


Nui ftatuit aliquid, parte inaudita altera, 
eAEquum lictt ſtatuerit, hand æquus eſt, 


Who judgement gives, and will but one fide hear, 
Though he judge right, is no good juſticer. 


The Nature of many men is abſtruſe : and not to be eſpi d, at an 
' inſtant, And without knowing this, I know notbing, that may wur- 
rant my Sentence. As I will not too far believe reports from others: 
So I will never cenſure any man, whom I know not internally; nor 
ever thoſe, but ſparing, and with modeſty. 
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XXIV. 
That man ought to be extenſavely good. 


I Find in the Creation, the firſt bleſſing God gave Man, was, Be 
frunful, and multiply. And this I find impoled by a precept, not 
a promiſe, It being a thing ſo neceſſary, as Ged would not leave 
it, but almoſt in an impulſive quality, And withall to ſhew us that 
(even from the beginning) mans _—_— ſhould conſiſt, in obey- 
ing Gods commands, All men love to live in poſteriry. Barrenneſs is 
a curſe 5 and makes men unwilling to dye. Men, rather then they 
will want inſuing memory, will be ſpoken by the handed Statue - | 
Or by the long-laſting of ſome inſenſate Monument, When bragg- 
ing Cambyſes would compare himſelf with his Father Cyrus, and 
ſome of his flatrerers told him, he did excel him: Stay, ſayes 
Creſw ; you are not his equal, for he left a ſon behinde him. As 
if he were an imperfect Prince, that leaveth an wnhelmed State. 
When Philip viewed his young ſon Alexander, he ſaid, he could 
then be content to dye, Conceit of a ſurviving name, ſwectens 
Deaths aloed. potion. Tis for this, we ſo love thoſe that are to pre- 
ſerve us in extended ſucceſſions, There was ſomething more in it, 
then the naked jeer , when Ceſar (ſeeing ſtrangers at Rome , with 
Whelps and Monkies in their indulgent Aur asked, it they were 
| the children that the women of thoſe Lands brought forth. For he 
thought ſuch reſpeciful love, was due to none, but a ſelſ- extracted 
| of-ſpring. Nor, is this only in the baſer part of Man, the body; 
but even in the ſagaciow ſoul, The firſt Act God requires of a 
convert, is, Be fraiiful, The good mans goodneſs, lies not hid in 
himſelf alone: he is ſtill ſtrengthening of his weaker brother. How | 
| ſoon would the world and Chriſtianity fail, if there were not pre- 
| pagation both of it and man? Good works, and good inftruttions, 
are the generative acts of the ſoul : Our of which ſpring now po- 
| fterity to the Church, and Goſpel. And 1 am perſwaded, to be a 
means of bringing more to heaven, is an inſeparable deſire of a | 
ſowl, that is righely ſtated; Good men, wiſh all that they conuerſe 
withall, in goodneſs, to be like themſelves, How ungratctully\he | 
flinks away, that dyes and does nothing, to reflect a glory to Heaven ? 
How barren à tree he is, that lives, and ſpreads, and cumbers the 
ground, yet leaves not one ſeed, not one good mort to generate 
another after him? I know all cannot leave alike ; yet, all may 
leave ſomething, anſwering their proportion, their kindes. They be 
dead, and withered grains of Corn , out of which, there will not 
| one Ear ſpring. The Phyſitian that hath a Soveraign Receit , and 
dyeth unrevealing it, robs the world of many bleßings which might 
wt | multply | 


— 


| 


— 


multiply after his death : Leaving this Collection, a truth to all Sar- 
vivers : that he did good to others, but to do himſelf a greater : 
Which, how contrary it is to Chriſtianity, and the Nature of expli- 
cative Love; I appcal to thoſe minds where Grace hath ſown 
more Charity, Veriue is diſtributive, and had rather pleaſure many 
with a ſelf-injw#y, then bury benefits that might pleaſure a mulitade, 
doubt ever he will find the way to Heaven, that deſires to 
go thither alone. They are envious Favorites, that wiſh their Kings 
to have no loyal Subjects, but themſelves. All heavenly hearts are 
charitable. Inlightned ſouls cannot bur diſperſe their rayes. I will, 
if Ican, do ſomething for others, and heaven; not to deſerve by 
it 3 but to expreſs my ſelf, and my thanks. Though I cannot do what 
I would, I will labour to do what I can, 


ſt. _Y 
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XXV. 
Of the horror Sin leaves behind. 


7 
0 * was ever in the act diſpleaſing. Yet, is it not ſoon- 
N er paſt, then diſtaſtful : though —— merries the Senſes for a 
while: yer borror atter vultures the — — and thoſe 
which carry the moſt pleaſing rafts, fit us with the largeſt relut#ati- | 
ons, Nothing ſo ſoon, can work ſo ſtrange a change: Now,in the 
height of delight ; Now, in-the depth of horror, Damned Satan | 
that with Orphean airs , and dextrons warbles , lead'ſh us to the 
Flames of Hell: and then, with a contempt derideſt us. Like a cun- 
ning Curtixan, that dallies the Refian to undo himſelf; and then 
yes him with a fleer, and ſcorn, Or, as ſome men will do to 
a defired beauty, , and promiſe that, in the hear of paſſion, which 
they never min and unto, Herein only is the difference: Crati- 
tude, and good nature, may ſometimes make them penitent, and 
ſeek ſome way to ſatifie : whereas, he that yields to the wooing 
Devil, does but more augment his tyranny, For when we meer 
with ignoble ſpirits , the more obedience, is a cauſe of the 
worſer aſe. How often, and how infinitely are we abuſed ? with 
what Maſques and Triumphs are we led to deſtrugion? Fooliſh, 
beſotted , degenerate Man | that having ſo often experimented 
his jaggling, wilt yet believe his fctions, and his turfed Mines 
as if he had not many wayes to one deſtroying end: or could bri 
thee any pleaſure , and in it not aim - overthrow, Knoweſt 
thou not , that he ſows his tares by night; and in his Baits, 
hides all he knows may hurt thee ? Are not all thoſe delights he 
brings us, like traps we ſet for Yermine, charitable, but to kill ? Does 


0 


he not firſt pitch his tolls, and then train us about to inſnare 
H us ? 


* 
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us? He ſhews us nothing but a tempting face; where he hath 
counterfeited Natures excellency, and all the graces of a modeſt coun- 
tenance while whatſoever is infective, is vailed over with the ex- 
acteſt — of comelineſs, When our ſouls thirſt after pleaſure, we 
are call'd as Beaſts with fodder to the flaughter-honſe ot as Boyes 


— — 


catch Horſes with provender in their hands to ride them I actions 

are perpetual perturbations : the puniſbment that follows, is fat 4 

more grievoss, then the performance was delightful : and the gwilt is 

worſe then the puniſhment. | 7 
| 1 
| 


Eſtq; pati penam, quam mersiſſe, minus. 
The moſt ſmart is, to think we have deſerv dit. 


T'le give you the Story : A Pythagorean bought a pair of Shoes | 
upon truſt ; the Shoomaker dyes : the Philoſopher is glad, and thinks 
them gains: but a while after, his conſcience twitches him, and 
becomes a perpetual chider : he repairs to the houſe of the dead, caſts 
in his money, with theſe words; There, take thy due, Thou liveſt to | | 
me, though dead to all beſide, Certainly, ilt gotten gains are far worſe 
then /ofſes with preſerved honeſty, Theſe grizve but once, the other 
are continually grating upon our quiet. He diminiſhes his own n 
contentment, that would add to it, by »nlawfulzeſs ; looking only on 
the beginning, he thinks not to what end, the end exrenderh, 'Tis in- 
diſeretion that is Hare-ſighted, 


o Demea, iſtuc eſt ſapere,non quod ante pedes modd e 
Videre, fed etiam il qua futura ſunt proſpicere. p 


I tell thee Demea, Wiſdom looks as well, 
To things to come as thoſe that preſent ge. 
_— 


This differenceth a wiſe man and a fool The firſt, begins in 
the end; the other ends in the beginning. I will take a of 
both, and fix one eye on the Act, another on the Conſequence, So 
if I ſpy the Devil be ſbrowded in the following train, I will ſhur 
the dore againſt the pleaſare it ſelf, though it comes like a Lord, 
under a pretence of honouring me. 
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X XVI. 
Of Man's Imperſefion. 


F my ſelf, what can 1 do without the hazard of erring? Nay, 

what can I think ? Nay, what can 7 not do, or not think ? even 
my beſt buſineſs, and my beſt vacancy, are works of offence and error. 
Uncomtfortable conſtitution of man; that canſt not but be hau, both in 
action, and forbearance. Corruption mixeth with our pureſt devorions : 
and not to perform them, is neglect. When we think not of God at all, 
we are impious, and ungratefal : when we do, we are not ablo to think 


aright. Imperfection ſwayes in all the weak diſpatc hes, of the palſied 


; ſoul, If the Devil be abſent, our own frailties are his tempting Depu- 


| | 


ties. If thoſe forbear, the Meretricisus world claps our cheeks, and 


fonds us to a cozening fail. So which way ſoever we turn, we ate ſure 
to be bitten with the one, or the other head of this Cerberas. To hat 


can we intend our ſelves, wherein there is not a Devil to intrap us 


If we pray, how he caſts in wandring ahonghis, or by our eyes, ſteals 
away Our Hearts, to ſome other object. then God! It we hear, he hath 
the ſame policy, and prejudicates our opinien with the Man, or part of 
his doctrine. If we read, he perſwades us to let Reaſon judge, as well 
as Faith So, meaſuring by afalſersle, he would us believe, 
Divinity is much ſbort of what it ſbews for. If we do good works , he 
would poyſon them, with Phariſa;ſm, and makes us, by overvaluing, 
loſe them. If we do ill, he incourages us to a continuance : and at 
laſt accuſes us. If nothing, we neglet? the good we ſhould do. If we 
ſleep, he comes in dreams, and — the iinclining ſoul, If we 
wake, we mil-{pend our time; or, at beſt, do good, not well. S0, by 
bad circumſtances, poyſon a well intended principal. Even Actions of 
neceſſity, we diſpatch not without a ftain 3 we drink toexceſs ; and the 
drowning of the brain, We cat, not to ſatisfie Nature, but to over- 
charge her, and to venereate the unbridled ſpiritt. As a Milli- heel is 
continually turn d round, and ever drenched with a ne ſtream : fo 
are we alwayeshurricd with ſucceſſions of various fins. Like Arrows 
ſhot in mighty windes, we wander from the Baſſſehat ſent us, Some- 
time we think we do things well: but when they are paſt, we are ſen- 
ſible of the tranſgreſſion. We progreſs in the wayes of Vice, and are 
conſtant in nothing, but perpetual offending.You may ſee the thoughts 

of the whipping Sauyriſt, how divine they are: | 


Nobilis, & waria eſt ferme natura malorum : 

Cum ſcelus adwittunt, ſapereſt conſtantia © quid fas, 

Atque nefas tandem incipiunt ſentire, peratt is 

Criminibus tamen ad mores naturarecurrit | 
H 2 Damnatos 


— 
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| 7 Othing 


Damnatos fixa, & mutari neſcia : nam quis 
Peccandi finem poſuit ſibi ? quando recepit 

Ejettum ſemel attrita de fronte ruborem ? 

Luiſnam hominum eſt, quem tu contentum wvideris uno 
Flagitio ? 


queſt of ill : 
Stated in miſchicf : all our ableſt skill 

Cannot know right from wrong, till wrong be done: 
Fixt Nature, will to condemn d cuſtoms run 


Nature is motive in the 


Unchangedly : Who to his fins can ſer | 
A —_— > When hath he ever met | 
Bluſhes once from his hardned forehead throwne ? | 
Who is it ſins, and is content with one ? | 
| 
Surely there will not a man be found , that is able to anſwer to 
theſe queries. Their ſouls have ceeled eyes, that can ſee nothing but 

ion, in their own labours. It is not to any man given, abſo- | 
tely to be abſolste, I will not be too forward in cenſuring the 
works of others; nor will Iever do any, that I will not ſubmit to 
judgement, and correttion : yet ſo, as I will be able to give a reaſon, 
why I have order d them, as the world ſees, 


—_— — "REN 


1 


XXVII. 
Of curioſity in Knowledge. 


wraps 4 ma in ſuch a miſt of Errors, as his own curi- 
ofity, in ſearching things beyond him. How happily do they 
hve, that know nothing, but what is neceſſary ? Our knowledge 
doth bur ſhow us our ignorance, Our moſt ſtudiows ſcrutiny , is but 
a diſcovery of what we cannot knew. We ſee the ect but cannot 
guels at the cauſe, Learning is like a River , whole head being far 
in the Land, is, at firſt riſing, little, and eaſily viewed: but, ſtill as 

„ it gaperh with a wider bank not wi —— and de- 
D while it is on both fides ſet with trees, and the 
beauties of various flowers, But ſtill the further you follow it, the 
deeper and the broader tis; till at laſt , it inwaves it (elf in the 
wnfathom'd Ocean; There you ſee more water; bur no ſhore, no 
end of that liquid — waſtneſs, In many things we may ſound 
Nature, in the of her revelations. We may trace her, to 
her ſecond cauſes 3 but beyond them, we meet wi ing but 
the puzzle of the ſoul, and the dazle of the minds dim ile 


. IR. 
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eyes. 
we ſpeak of things that are, that we may diſſect, and hs power, 


and 
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and meant o find the cauſes, there is ſome pleaſure, ſome certainty, 


But, when we come to Metaphyſicks,, to long buryed Antiquity, and | 
unto #nreveal'd Divinity, we are in a Sea, which is deeper then the 
ſhort reach of the line of Man, Much may be gained by ſfudious in- 
quiſition ; but more will ever reſt , which Man cannot diſcover, 1 
wonder at thoſc,that will aſſume a knowledge of all; they are unwiſe- 
ly aſbamed of an ignorance, which is not difgrative ; tis no ſhame for 
man not to know thar,which is not in his pe ibility. We fill the world 
with cruel brwls, in the obſtinate defence of that, whereof we might 
with more Honour confeſs our ſelves to be ignorant, One will tell us 
our Saviours diſputations among the Doctors, Another, what be- 
came of Moſes body. A third, in what place Paradiſe ſtood: and 
where is local Hell, Some will know Heaven as perfectly, as if they 
had been harried about in every Sphear; and I think they may. 
Former Writers would have the — inhabitable; we find them 
by experience, temperate. Saint Auguſtine would by no means indure 
the —— we are now of nothing more certain, Every Age both 
confures old Errors, and begers nem. Vet ſtill are we more incangled, 
and the further we go, the nearer we approach a Sw that Windes us. 
He that went furtheſt in theſe things, we find — — cenſure 
of their vanity, their vexation, Iis queſtionable, che 

eff of Learning hath done more hurt, or good, whether the Schools 

ve not made more Queſtions then they have decided; where have 
we ſuch peaceable, and flonriſhing Commoen-wealths , as we bave 
found among thoſe, which have not ſo much, as had the knowledge of 
Letters ? Surely, theſe fruitleſs and anigmatique queſtions, are 2 
the Devil hach caſt among us, that we ftrive for a vain cen- 
queſt, in theſe teyes we forget the prize we ſhould run for. The 
Hmsbandman that looks not beyond the Plowgh, and the Sythe, is in 
much more quiet, then the divided brain of the Statiff, ot the Scho- 
lar. 17 will not approve the judgement of our Modern Epigram- | 
matiſt 7 


Fudice me, ſoli ſemperque perinde beati, 


Sant, quic unque ſciunt omnia, quique nilul. 


If 1 may judge, they only happy ſhow, 
Which do or nothing, or elſe all things know, 


In things whereof I may be certain, I will Iabeur to be inſiracted. 
But, when I come where reaſon loſeth her ſelf ; I will be content | 
with retiring admiration. Why ſhould I rack my brains, for _ 
fitable impoſibilities Though I cannot know how much is hid; I 
may ſoon judge what may be diſcovered, . * 


of 
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XX VIIL 
Of being Overvalued. 


x Is an inconvenience for a Man to be counted wiſer then erdi- 
nary, If he be a Superior, it keeps him from diſcerning what 
his inferiors are. For, their opinion of his piercing jadgement, makes 
them to diſſemble themſelves ; and fits them with a care , not only 
to hide their defects, but ro ſhew him only, the beſt of themſclves. 
Like il complexion'd women, that would fain be miſtaken for fair ; | 
they paint molt cunningly, where they know a blemiſh, or r 
eſpecially, when they are to incounter with thoſe, that be naturally 
beautiful. Worth in others, and defect in our ſelves, are two m- 
tives, that induce us to the guilding of our own imperfections. 
When the San- bat d Peaſant goes to feaſt it with a Gentleman , he 
waſbes, and bruſhes, and kerſies him(ſclt in his Holy-day-cloathes, | 
When the Gentleman comes to him , he docs fine up his homely | 
houſe, and covers his clayed floor, with the freſhneſs of a ruſhy 
carpet : and all is, that he may appcar as above himſelf ile he 
is to meet with one that is ſo indeed. If he be an equal, men are 
fore- opinion d of him for a politick man: and in any matters of 
weighiy commerce, they will ſtudy how to be more caute lous of 
him, than they would of an «nefteemed man. So he ſhall be ſure 
to conclude nothing, but upon harder conditions for himſelf. Ge- 


neral Fames warn us to adviſed contracts. He that is to play with 
a cunning Fencer , will heed his Wards, and advantage more; 
who, were he to meet with one wnski{ful, he would neglect, or not 
think of them. Strong oppoſition teaches oppoſition to be ſo, I have | 
ſeen a riſing Faverite laid at, to be trod in the duſt : while the . 
noted man, hath paſs'd with the greater quiet, and gain. Report 
both makes Fealouſies where there are none, and incteaſeth thoſe | 
that there are. If he be an — he is often _ of anwel- | 
come ſociety, He is ht one of tos prying an obſervation : and 
that he ook, further 2 actions "OS we — have him 
ſearch, For there be few, which do not ſometimes do ſuch actions, 
as they would not have diſcretion ſcan, Integrity it ſelf, would not 
be awed with a blabbing Spie. I know , the obſerver may fail as 
well as the other : but we all know Natures to be ſo compoſed, | 


Aliena melius ut videant, & judicent, quam ſua, 
That they ſee more of others then their own, 


We judge of others, by what they ſho»ld be; of our ſelves , by 
what 
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what we are. No man has preeminence, but wiſhes to preſerve it 
in unpruned fare 3 which while an inferiour notes of imperfettion, 
he thinks, doth ſuffer detriment : ſo he rather ſerks to be rid of his 
company, then deſires to keep him, as the watch of h wayes, Let 
me have but ſo much wiſdom, as may orderly manage my ſelf, and 
my meant; and I ſhall never care to be digited, with a That is He. 
1 wiſh, not to be eſteemed wiſer then uſual : They that are ſo, 
do better in concealing it, chen in telling the world, I bold it 4 

eater injury to be #ver-walned , then under. For, when they 
boch ſhall cometo the rouch, the one ſhall riſe with praiſe, while 
+ the other ſhall decline with ſbame. The firff hath more incertain'd 
honowr ; but leſs ſafery : EE y ſecure 1, _ is 
wanting in renown, is made up in a better bleſſing, quiet. There is 
no detraction wor, N | For whileſt his 


e then to. over-graiſe 2 man: 


worth comes ſhort of what report doth ſpeak him: his own attions 


| are ever giving the lye to his Honour. WD | 
, 104 250m 
| 3 
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XXIX. 
That miſ-conceit has ruin d Man. 


Ur own follies have been the only cauſe , to make our lives 
wncomfortable, Our error of bpinion , our cowardly fear of 

the worlds worthleſs cenſure , and our madding after unnectſſ, 
old, have brambled the way of Vertue, and made it far mote dif- 
ful then indeed it is. Vrrtue hath ſuffered moſt by thoſe which 
ſhould uphold her: That now we feign her to be, not what ſhe 
i, but what our fondneſs makes her, a Hill almoſt unaſcendable, 


ſelves, to wave with the of the world · We dare not 
do thoſe things that are lawful, leſt the wandring world miſ- con- 
ſtrue them: As if we ware to look more to what we ſhould be 
| thought, then to what we ſhould reſolvedly be. As if che Poet writ 
untruth, when he tells his N iena, that, 


Virtus repulſe neſcia ſordide, 
Intaminatis fulget honoribuc : 

Nec ſumit aut gonit ſecures 
Arbitrio popularss Aure, 


Vertue, muddy cenſures (corning, 
Wich unſtained Honour ſhines : 
Without wulgat breath's — ö 
ignes. 


Takes the Throne, and Crown t 


by the roughneſs of a 7 . force inderance on our 
ton 14 
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Nor does ſhe live in penury; as ſome have ill imagined : though 


ſhe lives not in Palaces, yet ſhe docs in Paradiſe and there is the | 
Spirit of joy, youthful in perpetual life. Vertue is a competent fruiti- 

on of a lawful pleaſure ; which we may well uſe ſo far, as it brings 
not any evil in the ſequel, How many have thought it the Summum 
bonum ? Antiſthezes was of opinion, that it had — in it, to 
make a man perfectly happy : to the attaining of which, he wanted 
nothing but a e Marei. Shall we think Goodnef to be the 

height of pleaſure in the other world ; and ſhall we be ſo mad, as 
to think it here, the ſufferance of miſery ? Surely 'twas none of Gods 
intent, to ſquare man out for ſorrows, In our ſalutes, in our pra- 

ers, we wiſh and invoke heaven for the heppinef of our fiend - | 
and ſhall we be ſo unjuſt , or ſo uncharitable , as to withhold it 
from our ſelves ? As if we ſhould make it a faſhion, to be kinde 
abroad, and diſcourteous at home, I do think nothing more lawful, 
then moderately to ſatisfie the pleaſing deſires of Nature; ſo as they 
infringe not Religion, hurt not our ſelves, or the commerce of hu- 
mane ſociety. Laughing is a faculty peculiar to Man yet, as if it 
were given us for inverſion, no creature lives ſo miſerable, ſo diſ- 
conſolate, Why ſhould we deny to uſe that lawfully, which Nature 
hath made for pleaſure in imployment ? Vertue hath neither ſocrab- | 
bed a face, nor ſo auſtere a /vok, as we make her, *Tis the world, 
that choaking up the way, does rugged that which is naturally 
ſmoother. How happy and how healthful do thoſe things live, that 
follow harmleſs Nature? They weigh not what is paſt, are intent 
of the preſent, and never ſolicitous of what is to come + They are 
better pleaſed with convenient food then dainty : and that they ear 
not to alſtemper, but to nouriſh, to ſatisfie, They are well arayed | 
with what Nature has given them: and for rayment , they are ne- 
ver clad in the ſpoyls Tikes, but the Flies, the Beaſts, the Fiſhes, | 
may for all them, welcome Age in their own Silks, Wools, and | 
| Scarlets, They live like Children, innocently ſporting with their 
Mother, Nature : and with a pretty kind of harmleſneſs, they hang 
upon her nurſing breſt. How rarely find we any diſeaſed , but by 
ill-mans miſ-uſing them? Otherwiſe , they are ſound and uncom- 
plaining. And this bleſſedneſs they have here above Man; that, ne- 
ver ſecking to be more then Nature meant them , they are much | 
| nearer 101 e happineſs of their firſt eſtate ; Whercin this, I con- 
feſs, may be ſome reaſon : Man was curs d for his own ſin : they, 
but for the ſin of Man : and therefore they decline leſs into worſe, 
in this the crazed age of the world Whereas, Man is a daily mul- 
tiplyer of his own calamities : and what at firſt undid him, does 
conſtantly increaſe his woes; Search, and ſelf-preſwwprion. He 
hath ſought means to wind himſelf out of miſery , and is there- 
by implunged to wore, He hath left Vertue, which the Stoicks 


| have defined to be boxeſt Nature; and is lanched into by-dewices of 
| his 
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his on ingiddied brain : nor do I ſee, but that this definition may | 
hold with true Acligton. For that does not aboliſh Nature, but recti- 
fie it, and bound it. And though Man ar firſt fell desperately, yer 
| we read not of any Law hc had 0 live by, more then the Inſtinct of 
Nature, and the remnant of Gods Image in him, till Moſes time: Vet 
in that time, who was it that did reach Abel to do Sacrifice ? as if we 
ſhould almoſt believe, that Nature could find out Religion. Bur 
when Man (once faln) was by degrees grown to a height of 
prevarication : Then God, commanded Moſes, to give them roles, 
to check the madding of their ranging mindes, Thus, God made 
Man righteow ; but he ſought out vain Inventions ; among all 
which, none hath more befooled him, then the ſetting up of Cold. 
For now, (riches ſwaying all) they that ſerve Vertue, like thoſe 
of another Faction, arc puͤſht at by thoſe that run with the general 0 
ſtream. Incogitable calamity of Man; that muſt make that | = the 
hinges of his life to turn on, which need not in any thing be 
conducent to it. I applaud that in the Weſtern Indies; where the 
Spaniard hath conquer'd : whoſe Inhabitants eſteemed gold, but as 
ir was wrought into neceſſary weſſel 3 and that no more, then 
they would alike of any inferiour metal; eſteeming more of the 
commodiouſnef , then they did of the thing ir ſelf, Is it not mi- 
ſerable , that we ſhould ſet up ſuch an Idol, as ſhould deſtroy our 
happineſs ? And chat Chriſtjans ſhould teach Heathen to undo 
themſelves by coverouſneſs | How happily they liv'd in Spain, till 
fire made ſome Mountains vomit Gold! and what miſerable diſcgrds 
followed aſter, Yives upon Aaguſtine doth report. If this were put 
down, Vertue might then be Queen again. Now, we cannot ſerve 
her as we ought, without the leave of this Godling, Her acceſs is 
more difficult , becauſe we muſt go about to come to her. | 
As when an rg hath depoſed the riehiful King; thoſe 
that would ſhew their loye to He true one, either dare not, ar | 
cannot, fot fear of the falſe anes might. Some things I muſt do that | 
I would not; as being one among the reſt, that are involved in the 
general neceſſity. But in thoſe things wherein I may be free from im- | 
gning the Laws of Humanity, T will never deny my ſelf an honeſt | 
| ſolace, for fear of an airy cenſure. a ſhould mans in- | 
| juſtice breed my wnkindneſs to my (elf > As for gold, ſurely the world 
would be much happier, if there were no ſuch thing in it. But ſince 
tis now the Fountain whence all things flow, I will care for it, as. I 
would for a Paſs, to travel the World by, without begging. If I have 
none, I ſhall have ſo much the more miſery z — cuſtom bath 
plaid the fool, in making it material, when it needed nor, 
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former eſtor ; which had noching but bleſſedneſs in it. Peter Mar- 


tempetament of it: ſo the came 


xxx. 
Of Women, 


Come are ſo #ncharitable, as to think all women bad: and others 
are fo credulous, as they believe, they all are good. Sure: though 
every man fpeaks as he finds; there is reaſon to direct our opini- 
on > without experience of the whole Sex ; which in a ftri& ex- 
apination, makes more for their honor, then moſt men have acknow- 
ledged. Ar firſt, ſhe was created his Equal; only the difference 
was in the Sex : otherwife, they bath ware Man. If we argue 
from the Text, that male and female made man : ſo the man be- 


ing put , was worthier, 1 anfwer, Jo the evening and the moru- 


ing wan the firft day yet few will think the night the better. That 

n is made her Governoxy, and fo above her; I believe rather 
the puniſhment of her ſin , then the Prerogative of his worth : 
Had they both ſtood, it may be thought, (ic had never been in that 


efZion : for then it had been no curſe, bur a continuance of her 


tyr indeed is of opinion, that man e che fall, had priority, Bus 
Eee, he th does doubt it. All will grant her bed more admij- 
rabhe,” more beautiful then Mans : fuller of curioſities , and Noble 


Natures wander : both for conteptien , and foſtering the producted 
birth And can we think God would put a worſer ſoul into a bet- 
ter body ? When Man was created, tis ſaid, God made Man: but 
when woman, tis ſaid, God builded her; as if he had then been 
about a frame of rarer Rooms, and more ea 8 And, 
withqur doubt, in ber body, ſhe is much more wonderful: and by 
this, we may think her ſo in her mind, Philoſophy tells us, n 
the ſv} he not caufed by the bady ; yer inthe general it follows 
mf ef out. ſides, are naturally (for 
the tnoſt part) verrwous within. ace can be any * ; 
(hall find her built in Paradiſe, when Man was made without it. 
155 certain, they} are by conſtitution colder then the beyling 
Mun: fo by this, more temperate; tis hear that tranſports Man to 
immederation and flyie; tis that, which hurries him to a ſavege and 
lilallinous violence. Women are naturally the more wedeſt : and 
wdtftie is the ſtat and dwelling place of Vertue. Whence 
_—_ ed villanies , but from a maſculine 


— _ 


ſay, ſhe « too like a man: yet in our ſelves, we magnifie what we con- 
'demm in her. Is not this injaſfice ? Every man is ſo much the better by | 
ho much he comes nearer 9 God, Man in nothing is more like | 


Him, 


vnd ö * 
impudence What a deal of ſwretneſs do we finde in a mild 4095 F 
tion ? When a woman grows bold and daring, we diſlike her, and | 
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Him, then in being mercifal. Yet Woman is far more merciſal then 
Man : It being a ſex, wherein pity and compaſſion have diſpetſ d 
far brighter raes. God is ſaid to be Love; and I am ure, every 
where women is ſpoken of for tranſcending in that quality. It was 
never found, but in we men only, that their love exceeded that 
of the feminine ſex and if you obſerve them, you ſhall find, the 

were both of melting diſpoſitions, I know, when they prove 40 
they ate a ſott of the wileft creatures Yer ſtill the ſame reaſon 
gives it: for, Optima corrupta peſfſima : The beſt things corrupted, be- 
come the wont. They are ting, whoſe ſouls are of a mote ductible 
temper, then the harder metal of man - ſo may be made both better 
and worſe, The Repreſentations of Sephocles and Emripedes may be 


| fnarled bitterly, when walking with another, he ſpyed two women 


Yea, though that Fove himſelf ſhould Seiter be, 


both true: and for the tongue · vice, talkativencſs, I ſee not, but 
at meetings, men may very well vie words with them. is true, 
they are not of ſo tumultuous a ſpirit, ſo not ſo fit for great actions. 
Natural heat does more actuate the ſtirring Genize of Man. Theit 
caſie Natures make them ſomewhat more unreſolute; wheteby men 
have argued them of fear and inconſtancy. But mes have alwayes 
held the Parliament, and have cnated their own wills, with- 
out ever hearing them ſpeak : and then, how eaſie is it to con- 
clude them gurlry ? Beſides, Education makes more difference be- 
tween men and them, then Nature and, all their aſperfioxs are leſs 
noble, for that they ate only from their Enemies, Men. Diogenes 


talking, and ſaid, See, the Viper and Aſp are changing peyſen. The 
Poet was conceited, that ſaid, After they were made il, that God made 
them fearful, that Man might rule them ;, therwiſe they had been 7 
dealing with. Catullus his concluſion was too general, to collect a 

ceit in all women, becauſe he was not confident of his ows, 


Nulli fe dicit mulier mea nubert malle 
Luam mihi : non i ſe Fupiter ipſe petat. 
Dicit : ſed mulier cupido quod dicit amanti, 
In vente, & rapids ſcribere oportet aqua, 


My Miſtris (wears, (be'd leave all men for me: 


She (ayes it: but what women (wear to kind 
Loves, may be writ in rapid ſtreams, and wind, 


I am reſolved to honour Vertue, in what ſex ſoever I find it, And 
T think, in the general, I ſhall find it more in women, then men 5 
though weaker, and more infirmly guarded. I believe, they are ber- 
ter, and may be brought to be worſe, Neither (hall the faultt of 


—— me unc haritable to all nor the goodneſs of ſome, make me 


r i 


credulous of the reſt. Though hitherto, 1 confeſs, I have not found 
18. more 
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| more ſweet and conſtant goodneſs in May, then I have found in wo- 


man: and vet of abeſe, I have not found 4 number. 


—— — — — —————_— — 


AAL 
of the loſs of things loved. 


TO creſſes do ſo much affect us, as thoſe that be fall us in the 
things we love, We are more grieved to loſe ene child 

of affettion, then we ſhould be for many that we do not ſo ncerly 
care for, though every of them be alike to us, in reſpect of aut 
relations, The foul takes a freedom, to indear what it likerh, with- 
out diſcovering the reaſon to Man : and when that is taken from her, 
e mowns, as having loſt a ſox, When the choyce of the affectiont 
— a general lamentation follows, To ſome things we ſo dedi- 
caze- our ſelves, that in their parting, they ſcem to take away even 
the ſubſtance of aur ſoul along: as it we had laid up the rreaſure 
of our lives, in the frail and moveable hold of another. The Soul 
is fram d of ſuch an active nature, that tis impoſſible but it 
aſſume ſomething to it ſelf, to delight in: We ſeldome 
any , Without peculiar delight in ſome peculiar thing; 

h various, as their fancies lead them, Honour, War, Learning, 

ck, do all find their ſeveral votaries: who, if they fail in their 

ls wiſhes, moura immoderately. David had his 4bſalon : Han- 


— _— _— 


vas wiſh was children: Hamans thirſt was Honour : Achtophel took 
the glory of his counſel. Who would have thought, that they could, 
for . miſs of theſe, have expreſſed ſuch exceſſ ve paſſions ? Who 
would have believed, that one neglection of his Counſel, would 
have truſs d up Achitophel in a voluntary Halter! We then begin 
to be miſerable, when we are totally bent on ſome one temporal ob- 
jecł. What one ſublunary Center is there, which is able to receive 
the circles of the ſpreading ſoul ? All that we find here, is too nar- 
row, and too litile, for the patent affettions of the mind, If the 
could afford: us bappineſ in their Lane, it were not then ſuc 
fondneſs to inkeague our ſelves with an andividable love: but, be- 
ing they cannot make us truly happy in their injozing 5 and may 
make us wſ2rable by their parting 3 it will be beſt , not to con- 
center all our rayes upon them, Into how many ridiculous paſſages 
da they precipitate elves, that dote upon a” Reſey fate ? 
Who looks not upon Dido, with a kind of ſmuling pity, it Virgils 
Poetry does not injure her with love to Ane, — then tell the 
truth of her hate to Jarbas. 
| Hriuur infalix Dido totaq; vag atur 


| 


| | „Aube twrens : qualis cunjecta Cerva ſagitta; 


Duam 


| 
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Quam proc ul incautam nemora inter Creſs1a fixit 
Paſtor agens telis : liquitgs volatile ferrum 
Neſcias: illa fuga B. peragrat 
Dictæos: herer laters Lethalis arundo, 


Scorch'tin fierce flames, through Cities ſeveral wayes, 
Loſt Dido wanders + like ſont Deer that ſtrayes, 

And unawares, by ſome rude Shepherds Dart, 

In her own Crete, pierc'd to her fearful heart, 

Flies tripping through all Di#e's Groves and Plains; 
Yet Aill the deddlly Arrow ſticks , and pains. ' 


Bur fot ſuch high-fed Tove as this, Crates triple-remedy is the beſt 
that I know: either Faſting, or Time: and, if both thele fail, « Hal- 
ter. And ſurely he deſerves it, or robbing himſelf of his ſoul, Certain- 
ly they can never live in quiet, that ſo v intend a peculiar 
queſt, Fear and ſuſpicion fartte their affrighred minen; and many 
rimes, their ver- l ving is a cauſe of their loſs : Moderate care would 
make it laſt the longer. Often handling of the withering Flower, 
addes not to the continnancr, but is a ptoperation of more ſwift de- 
cy. Who loves a Glafs fo well, as he will ſtill be playing with it, 
breaks that by his childiſpneſs, which might have been ſound in the 
cellar or 6. But, when in this we ſhalf lay up all our beft contem- 
ments, what do we, but like fooliſh Merchants, venture all our 
eſtate in a bottom ? It is not good to bring our ſelves into that abſo- 
lute neceſsity, that the failing of one aim ſhould periſh us. Who, 
that canndt fwim well, would with one ſmall thred , hazzard him- 
ſelf in the faichleſs and unſounded Sea? How pleaſantly the wiſe 
man laughs at that, which makes the Zady weep; The death of her litile 
Dogge The loving part in her, wanted an object: fo play, and 
lapping on it, made her place it there - and that fo deeply , that ſhe 
muſt bedew her n'yes at parting with t. How impre * are we, 
to make that, fiction in the farewell , which while we had, we 
knew was not alwaycs to ſtay ? nor could (if we fa pleas'd got) 
theeve the leaſt mite from us, He is unwiſe, that lets bis light ſpleen 
clap his wanton fides, which knows it need muſt dhe, whenſ'ere 
the Muſick ceaſes. I like him, that can both play, and win , and 
laugh : and loſe, without a chafe, or 23 — Our loves are not al- 
wayes conſtant : their objects are much more wncertain ; and events 
more caſual then they. Something 1 muſt lite and love but, no- 
| thing ſo violently, as to undo my ſelf with wanting it. If 1 ſhonld 
ever be imangledin that ſnare ; I will yet caſt the worff, and 
as well for a parting journey,as cohabitation, And to prevent all, I 
will bend my love toward chat, which can neither be laſt, nor admit 
of exceſs. Nor yet wilt I ever love a Friend ſo little, as chat he (hall 
not command the Alf of an honeſt man, of 
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XXX11. 
Of the uncertainty of life. 


M Iſerable brevity | more miſerable uncertainty of life l we are 
ſure that we cannot live long : and uncertain that we ſhall 
live ar all, And even while I am writing th, I am not ſure my pen 
ſhall end the ſentence, Our life is ſo ſport , that we cannot in it, 
contemplate what our ſelves are : ſo uncertain, as we cannot lay , 
we will reſolve to do it, Silence was a full anſwer in that Philoſopher, 
that being asked, What he thought of humane life; (aid —— 
turn d him round, and vaniſbt. Like leaves on trees, we are the ſport 
of every puffe that blows : and with the leaſt guff, may be ſhaken 
from our {fe and xatriment, We travail, we ſtudy, we think to diſ- 
ſect the world with continued ſearches : when, while we are con- 
triving but the neereſt way tot. Age, and conſumed years or etake 


us ; andonly labowr payes us the leſſes of our ill-expended time, 
Death whisks about the unthougheful world, and with a Pegaſean 
ſpeed, flyes upon unwary May 3 with the kick of his heel, or the 

of his foot, ſpringing Fountains of the tears of Friends, Fwve- 
nal does tell us, how /ife wings away: 


Feſtinat enim decurrere velox 

Floſculus anguſta, miſereq; breviſcima vita 
Portio: dum bilimus, dum ſerta, wnguenta, puellas 
Poſcimus, obrepit, non intellecta, ſenectus. 


— The ſhort-liv'd Flowre, and portion 

Of poor, ſad life, [+ 15mm to be gone: 

And while we drink, (eek women, wreaths and earn d 
Applauſe, old age ſteals on us andiſcern d. 


If Nature had not made Man an ative creature, that he ſhould be 
delighted in implement, nothing would convince him of more 
folly then the durance of ſome exterprizes that he takes in hand: 
for they are many times of ſuch a future length, as we cannot in 
reaſon hope to live till their concluſion comes. We build, as if we 
laid foundations for Eternity and the expeditions we take in hand, 
are many times the length of three or four lives. How many War- 
riers have expir'd in their expugnations ; leaving their breath in the 
laces where they laid their Siege ? Certainly , he that thinks of 
es C 


bf aſualties, can neither be careleſs, nor coverow, I confeſs, we | 


| 


may live to the Spectacle, and the bearing-ftaffe. : to the foopin 
back, to the * or to the ſbeekweſs of Tue crown : 5 
| \ w 
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how few ate there, that can unfold you a Diary of ſo many leaves ? 
More do dye in the Spring and Sammer of their years, then live till 
Autumn, or their growned Winter, When a man ſhall exhauſt his 
very vitality, for the hilling up of fatal Gold; and ſhall then think, 
bow a Hair, or Fly may ſnatch him in a moment from it: how it 
quels his laberiow b e, and puts his poſting mind into a more ſafe 
and quiet pace. Unleſs, we are ſure ro enjoy it, why ſhould any 
man ſtrain bimſelf, for more then is convenient 1 will never 
care too much, for that I am not ſure to 4e. Yet, I know, ſhonld 
all men reſpect bur their own time, an Age or two would find rhe 
World in ruine: ſo that for ſuch actions, men may their cha- 
rity, that though they live not to enjoy thoſe things elves, 
{ball yer be beneficial to poſterity, And I rather think this an Inſti 
that God: bach par in Man, for the conſervation of things z then an 
intended good of the Author to his followers, Thus, as in propagation 
we are > more beholding tothe pleaſure of our Parents, then their 
deſire of having us: ſo in matters of the werld, and Fortune, the 
aims of our Predeceſſors for themſelves, have by the ſecret work of 
Providence, caſt be nefits us, I will not altogether blame him 
chat I ſec begins things laſting. — — be vanities to him, be- 
cauſc he knows not who ſhall enjoy them: yet they will be rhi 
well firted for fore that ſhall ſucceed them. They that do me good, 


know not of it, are cauſes of my _ though I do not owe 
my thanks and I will rather bleſs them, as infiruments ; then 
condemy them, as not intenders. 
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O ſome, there is not 4 greater ve vation, then to be adviſed 

by an [xferior, Directions are unwelcome , that come to us 
by afcenſions : as if wealth only were the full accompliſhment of 
a foul within; and could as well infuſe an inward jadgement , as 
procure an ed reſpef#, Nay, I have known ſome , that being 
adviſed by fuch , have run into a worſer contraditfion ; e 
they wovkd not ſcem to learn of one below them: or if they ſee no 
other way convenient, they will delay the practice, till they think 
the Prompter has forgot how he counſel'd them. They will rather 
flye in a ng then ſeem to declaine at the voyce 


beneath Titiſal! thar we fhould- rather 1 our 2 


then be content to be anprided + For had we but 


That good counſel ſhould not be valued by the perſon. 


as to think our ſelves bur what we are, Men; we tnight eafily 


be- 
leve, ancther' might have brain to equal us. He is w chorale] 


ee 
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| lect, and not obſerving. Servants are uſually our beſt friends , or 


as. Ahh... Mt _ ad 


| | of himſelf, chat reſuſeth a Cordial, becauſe preſented in a Spoon of | 


wood. That wiſdom is not laſtingly good, which ſtops the ear with 
the tongue that will command and ſpeak al, without hearing the 
voyce of another. Even the Slave may ſometimes light on a way 
to ixlarge his Maſter; when his own invention fails. Nay, there is 
ſome reaſon why we ſhould be beſt directed by men below our ſtate - | 
For, while a Superior is ſudden and-fearlefs, an Inferior premeditates 
the beſt ; leſt being found weak, it might diſpleaſe by being too lighe | 
in che poize, Fob reckons ira part of his integrity, that he had not re- 
fuſed the judgment of his ſervant.” Tis good tocommand and hear them. | 
Why ſhould we ſhame by any honeſt meaus, to mect with that which 
benefits us ? In things that be A/ icli, and not of important ſecreſie, 1 
think it not amiſs to conſult with Inferiors. He that lies under the 
Tree, ſees more then they that fit o th top ont. Nature hath made the 
bodies eyes to look apmard with mote caſe then down < So, the eye | 
of. the Toul ſees better in aſcenſions, and things meaniy raiſed, We 
are all with a kind of delectation, carryed to the things abe . 
and we have alſo better means of obſcrving them, while we are ad- 
mitted their view, and yet not thought as Spies. In things beneath 
u, not being ſo delighted with them, we paſs them over with neg- 


our .worſt Enemies : Neuters ſeldom. For, being known to be privy 
to our retired actions, and our more continual converſation ; they 
have the advantage of being believed, before a removed friend. 
Friends have more of the tongue, but Servants of the hand : and 
actions for the moſt part, ſpeak a man more truly then words, At- 
tendants are like to the locks that —— a houfe : while they are 
ſtrong and cloſe, they preſerve us in ſafety: but weak or open, we 
are left a prey to theeves. If they be ſuch as a ſtranger may pick, 
or another open with a falſe key ; it is very fit to change them in- 
ſtantly. But if they be well warded, they are then good guards of 
our fame and welfare, *Tis good, I confeſs, to conuuder how they 
ſtand fected; and to handle their counſels before we embrace them: 
they may ſometimes at once, both pleaſe and poyſon. Advice is as 
well the wiſe mans fall as the fools advancement : and is often 

moſt wounding, when it ſtroaks us with a ſilten hand, All fami- 
lies are but diminutives of a Conrt ; where moſt men reſpe& more 
their own advancement , then the honour of their Throned King. 
The ſame thing, that makes a lying Chamber-maid tell a foul La- 
dy, chat ſhe looks lovely makes a baſe. Lord, ſooth up his ill King 
in miſchief, They both counſel, rather to inſinuate themſelves, 
by. floating with a /1ght-lov'd humor; then to profit the adviſed, 
and imbetter his fame. It is good to know the diſpoſition of the 
Connſellor, ſo ſhall we better judge of his counſel 5 which yet if we 
find. good, we ſhall do well to follow, howſoever his affection ſtand. 
I will love the good counſel, even of a bad man. We think not gold 
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the worſe , becauſe tis brought us in a bag of leather No more 
ought we to contemn good counſel, becauſe it is preſented us, by a 
bad man, or an underling. 


— ——_—_—_— 


XX XIV. 
Of Cuſtom in advancing Mony. 


= miſleads us all: we magnifie the wealthy man, t 

$ is parts be never ſo poor ; the poor man we deſpiſe, be he ne- 
ver ſo well otherwiſe qualified. To be rich, is to be three parts of the 
way onward to perfection. To be poor, is to be made a pavement 
for the tread of the fall. minded man, Gold is the only Coverlet of 
imperfettions tis the Fools Curtain, that can hide all his defects 
from the worid : It can make &nees bow, and . ſpeak , againſt 
the native genius of the groning heart : It fu more then 0yl, 
or Fomentations : and can ſtiffen beyond the Summer Sun, or 
the Winters white-bearded cold. In this we differ from the ancient 
Heathen ; They made Fupiter their chief god ; and we have crown- 
ed Pluto, He is Maſter of the Muſes, and can buy their voyces. The 
Graces wait on him : Mercury is his Meſſenger : Mars comes to 
him for his yy Venus is his Froſtitute He can make Yeſts 
break her wow He can have Bacchus be merry with him; and Ce- 
res feaſt him, when he liſts: He is the fick mans <Eſtulapine : 
and the Pallas of an empty brain. Nor can Cupid cauſe love, 
but by his golden. headed Arrow. Money is a general Man and, 
without doubt, excellently parted, Petronius deſcribes his Qua- 
lirics : 


' 


Quiſquis habet nummos, ſecura naviget aura: 
Fortunamq; ſue temperet arbitrio, 

Uxorem ducat Danaen, ipſumq; licebit 
Acriſium jubeat credere, quod Danaen : 
Carmina componat,  declamet, concrepet omnes 

Et peragat cauſas, firque Catone prior. 
Furiſconſaltus,' pargt, non paret : habeto; 

Atque eſto, quicquid Ser vius aut Labeo. 
Malta loquor : quid vis nummis preſentibss opta, 

Et veniet : clauſum poſſidet arca Fovem. 


The moneyed-man can ſafely ſail all Seas; 
And make his Fortune as himſelf ſhall pleaſe, 
He can wed Danae, and command that now 
Acriſius felt that fatal match allow, 
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He candeclaim, chide, cenſure, verſes write; 
And do all things, better then Cato might, 

He knows the Law, and rules it: hath and is 
Whole Servius, and what Labeo could poſſeſs. 
In brief; let rich men wiſh whats ere they love, 
Iwill come; they in a lock: Cheſt keep a Fove. 


— the reaſon why he would be buryed groveling; We have made 
t 


Earths bottom powerful to the lofty ties: Cold, that lay bu- | 


ryed in the buttock of the world; is now made the Head and Ruler 
of the People; putting all under it, we have made it extenſive, as the 
Spaniſh ambition : and, in the mean, have undeſervedly put worth 
below it. Wercth without wealth, is like an able ſervant out of 
imployment ; he is fit for all buligeſſes, but wants where with to put 
himfelf into any : he hath good Materials, for a foundation : 
bur miſſeth where with to rear the walls of his fame. For, though 
indeed, riches cannot make a man worthy , they can (hew him 
to the world, when he is ſo: But when we think him wiſe, for 
his wealth alone, we appear content, to be miſ-led with the Mul- 
titude. To the Rich, 1 confeſs , we owe ſomething 5 but to the 
wiſe man, moſt : To this, for himſelf, and his innate worthineſs to 
the other, as being caſually happy, in things that of themſelves are 
blefsings ; but never ſo much, as to make Vertue mercenary; Or a 


flatterer of Vice. Worth without wealth, heſide the native Nobleneſs, 


has this in it; That it may be a way of getting the wealth which is 
wanting: But as for wealth without worth, I count it nothing but a 


rich Sadule, for the State to ride an 4s withall. 


XXXV. 
That Sin i mor? crafty then violent. 


Brier, we fin, the Devil ſhews his policy; when we have ſinned, 
his baſeneſs : he makes us firſt revile our Faber: and then ſteps 
up, to witneſs how we have blaſphem'd. He begs the rod, and the 
wand, for faults which had not been, but for his own inticement. 
He was never ſuch a Souldier, as he is a Politician : He blows u 

more by one mine, then he can kill by ten aſſaults : He — 
moſt by Treaty, and facetious wayes, Preſents and Parlies win 


| him more then the cruel wound, or the drag of the compulſive 


hand. All ſin is rather ſubril, then valiant, The Devil is a coward ; 


| and will, with thy reſting , fly thee : nor dare he ſhew him- 


ſelf in a noted good mans company: if he does, he comes in 
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The time is come about, whereof Diogenes propheſied 3 when he | 
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fraud: the beſt way to avoid him, is to diſdain the league. I 


ſreming-vertues 3 and the garments of belyed Truth. Fire ſtands 
abaſh't at the glorious Majeſty of a good confirmed ſoul. C4- | 
tos preſence ſtopt the practices of the Komans brutiſh Floralia s. 


Satan began firſt with heſitations , and his fly-couch'd oratory - 


and cver fince , he continues in wiles, in ſtratagems , and the 
fetches of a toyling brain; rather perſwading us to fin , then 
urging us: and when we have done it, he ſeldom lets us fee out 
foly, till we be plunged in ſome deep extremity : then he writes it 
in capital Letters , and carries it as a Pageant at 4 ſhow , before 
us. What could have made David ſo heartleſs, when Abſalom 
roſe againſt him, but the guilt of his then preſented fins ? when 
he fled, and wept, and fled again? It appears a wonder, that Shimei 
ſhould rail a King to his face; and, unpuniſht, brave him, and his 
Hoſt of Sexldiers, cafting ſtones, and ſpitting taunts, while he ſtood 
incompaſſed with his Nobles, Surely, it had been impoſſible, but 
that David was full of the horror of his ſins , and knew he re- 
peared truth; though in that, he ated but the Devils part, ignod 
to inſult over a man in miſery, Calamity, inthe fight of wort 75 
prompts the hand, and open the purſe, to relieve. Iis a hellifh dif- | 
poſition, that watcheth how to give a blow to the man that is already 
reeling, When we are in danger, he galls us with what we have 
done: and on our ſick beds, ſhews us all pur ſins in mulriphing- 
Glaſſes. He firſt draws us into hated Treaſon ; and when we are 
taken, and brought to the Bar, he is both our accuſer; and condem- 
ning witneſs, His cloſe policy, is now turn d to declared baſeneſs. | 
Nor isit a wonder : for, «nworthineſs is ever the end of «nhoxe 
deceit : yet ſure this cozenage is the more condemned,for that it is{o 
ruinows, and ſo caſie. Who is it but may cozen, if he minds to be a 
Villain? How poor and inhumane was the craft of Cleamenes, that 
concluding a league for ſeven dayes, in the night aſſaulted the ſecure 
Enemy? alledging, The nights were not excluded from ſlaughter. 
Nothing is ſo like to Satan, as a Knave furniſht with diſhoneſt 
will 


rather labour for valour, at the firſt, to reſiſt him; then after 
yielding, to endevour a flight. Nor can I well tell which I hould 
moſt hate, the Devil, or his Machiavel. For h the Devil be 
the more ſecret Enemy, yet the baſe Politician is the more familiar: 
and is indeed but a Devil in Hoſe and Dowblet, ſram d fo, in an ac- 
quainted ſhape, to advantage his deceit the more. 
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XXXVI. 
Of Diſcontents. 


He diſcontented man is a Watch over- wound, wreſt*d out of 

tune, andgocs falſe. Grief is like Int poured into water, that 
fills the whole Fountain full of blackneſs and diſuſe. Like miſt , it 
ſpoils the burniſb of the ſilver- mind. It caſts the Soul into the ſhade, | 
and fills it more with conſideration of the #nhappinef, than thought 
of the remedy. Nay, it is ſo buſied in the miſchief , as there is nei- 
ther room, nor time for the wayes that ſhould give us releaſe, It does | 
diſſociate Man, and ſends him, with Beaſts, to the lonelineſs of an- 
-pathed Deſarts , who was by Nature made a Creature companiable. | 


Nor is it the mind alone, that is thus mudded; but even the body is 


disfaired : it thickens the complexion, and dyes it into an »pleaſing | 
ſwarthineſs : the eye is dim, in the diſcolowred face; and the whole 


man becomes as if ſtatued into ſtone and earth, Bur, above all, thoſe |! 


diſcontents ſting deepeſt , that are ſuch as may not with ſafety be 
communicated : For, then the ſoul pines away, and ſtarves for want 
of counſel, that ſhould feed and cheriſh it. Concealed ſorrows , are 
ke the 4powrs, that, being ſhut up, occaſion Farth-quakes ; as if 
the world were plagued with a fir of the Collick, That man is tru 

miſerable, that cannot but keep his miſeries ; and yet muſt not unfol4 
chem. As in the beay, whatſoever is taken in, that is diff aſtful and 
eantinues there un-voyded, does dayly impoſtume, and gather, till 
at laſt it 47, or at leaft indangers to extremity : So is it in the 
mind ; Sorrows entertain d, and ſmother d, do collect ſtill, and ſtill 
habirsate it ſo, that all good diſpoſition gives way to a harſh moroſity. 
Vexatiens,when they daily billow upon the mind, they froward even 
the ſweeteſt ſoul, and from a darnty affability, turn it into ſpleen 
and ieſftiwef, It is good to do with theſe, as Focaſta did with 
Grdip us, caſt chem out in their infancy , and lame them in their 
fert: or, for more ſafety, kill them, to a not reviving. Why ſhould 
we bug a peyſoned Arrow ſo cloſely in our wounded bofomes ? Nei- 
wer qriefs, nor joys, were ever ordained for ſecreſie. It is againſt Na- 
ture, that we ſhould fo long go with child wich our conceptions ; 
eſpecially when they are ſuch, as are ever ſtriving to quit rhe eject - 
ing womb, | 


Strangulat incluſus Dolor, 419; cor eſtuat int us . 
Cogitur & wires multiplicare ſuas. 


Untold priefs choak, cynder the Heart; and, by 


Reſtraint, their burning forces multiply. 


1 think, 
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I think, no man but would willingly tell them, if either ſhame 
the cauſe, or diſtruſt of the friend, did not bridle his eæpreſions. Ei- 
ther of theſe intail a mans mind to miſery. Every ſorrow is a ſhort 
cenvulſion; but he that it makes a 41 priſoner, is like a 17 — 
keeps Good - Frida all the year; he isever whipping , and inflicting 
penance on himſelf, when he needs not. The ſad man is an Hypo- 
trite : for he ſeems wiſe, and is not. As the eye fixt upon one ob- 
ject, ſees other things but by halves and glancings : ſo, the ſoul in- 
tent on this accident, cannot diſcern on other contingencies, Sad 
objects, even for worldly things, I know are ſometimes profi- 
table: but yet, like Willems, if we ſer them deep, or let them 
ſtand too long, they will grow trees, and overſpread, when we in- 
rended them but for ftayes, to uphold, Sorrow is a dull paſſion, and 
deads the activcneſs of the mind, Me- thinks Crates ſhew'd a braver 
ſpirit , when he danc'd and laugh'd in his 1hred-bare Cloak, and his 
wallet at his back, which was all his wealth : than Alexander, when 
he wept, that he had not ſuch a huge _ as the Empire of the 
world, to govern, He contemned, what this other did cry for, If I 
muſt have ſorrow, I will never be ſo in love with it, as to keep it to 
my ſelf alone: nor will I ever ſo affect company, as to live where 
vexations (hall daily ſalute me. 


ꝙ— 
— — 


XXXVII. 
Of Natures recompencing wrongs. 
There be few bodily imperfeftions, but the beauty of the mind 


can cover, or conntervail , even to their »or-ſeeming:; For, 

that which is anſighil in the body, though it be our misfortsxe, yer 
it is not our fault. No man had ever power to erder Nature in his 
own compoſure : what we have there, is ſuch as we could neither 
give our ſelves, nor refuſe when it was bequeathed . But, what we 
nd in the ſoul, is either the blur of the Man, or the bloſſom for 
which we praiſe him: becauſe a mind well qualified, is oft behold- 
ing to the induſtry of the careful man: and that again which is mud- 
ded with a wicrew inquination, is ſo, by the vileneſs of a wilfs 
ſelf-negleft, Hence, when our ſoul findes a rareneſs in a tuned ſoul, 
we fix ſo much on that, as we become charitable to the diſpro- 
portion d body, which we find containing it: and many times, 
the fails of the one, are foils, to ſer off the orher , with the r 
grace and laftre, The minds excellency can ſalve the real blemiſhes 
of the body. In a man deformed, and rarely qualified, we uſe firſt 
to view his blors, and then to tell his vertues , that tranſcend 


| 


them: which be, as it were, things ſet off with more g/ovy, by the 


| 
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pitty and defect of the other. Lis fir the mind ſhould be moſt 
magnified. Which I ſuppoſe to be the reaſon, why Poets have 
aſcribed more to Cupid, the Son, than to Venus, the Mother : be- 
cauſe Cupid ſtrikes the mind, and Venus is but for the body, Ho- 
mer ſays, Minerva cur'd Ulyſſes of his wrinkles and baldneſs ; not 
that ſhe took them away by ſupplements, or the decerving fucws : 
but that he was ſo app landed, for the acuteneſs of an ingenious 


ſhall chance to be remembred, it will be allayed with the adjunct 
of the other's worth, It was ſaid of bald, hook-nos'd, crook-footed 


| Galba,Only that his wit dwelt ill. Worth then docs us the beſt ſervice, 


when it both hides the faults of Nature, and brings us into eftima- 
tion. We often ſee blemiſhed bodies, rare in mental excellencies: which 
is an admirable inſtin of nature, that being conſcious of her own 


the conſideration of the beholders, to thoſe parts, wherein ſbe is 
more confident of her qualifications, I do think, for worth in 
many men, we are more beholding to the defect of Nature, 
than their own inclinary love. And certainly, for converſe among 
men, beautiful perſons have leſs need of the minds commending- 
Qualities. Beauty in it (elf is ſuch a ſilent Orator, as is ever pleading 
for reſpet# and liking : and by the eyes of others, is ever ſend- 
ing to their hearts for love. Yer, even this hath this inconvenience in 
it, that it makes them oft neglect the furniſhing of the migd with 
Nobleneſs. Nay, it oftentimes is a cauſe, that the mind is ill. The 
modeft — of a Lillied face, makes men petrſwade the heart 
unto immodeſty : Had not Dinah had ſo good a one, ſhe had 


be good withall; becauſe they are freer from ſolicitations, There 
is a kind of continual combate, between Vertue, and Proportions 
pleafingneſs. Though it be uot a curſe 3 yet tis many times an an- 
happineſs to be fair. 


—P tat optari faciem Lucretia qualem 
Tpſa habuit; cuperet Rutilæ Virginia gibbum 
Accipere atq; ſuam Rutilæ dare. Filius autem 
Corporss egregii miſeros, trepidoſq; parentes 
Semper habet : raraeſt adeo concordia forme 
Atque pudicitia. | 


Tucretias fate warns us to wiſh no face 


Like bers; Virginia would bequeath her own 
To Lute-backt Rutila, in exchange: for itfll, 
The faireſt Children do their Parents fill 

With greateſt care; ſo ſeldom modeſtie 

I found to dwell with Beastie. : 


come home unraviſbed. Unlovely features have more liberty to 


| 


| 
| 


mind, that men ſpared to object unto him his deformity : and it it | 


defects, and not able to abſterge them, ſhe uies diverſion, and draws | - 


— 
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The words be Fuvenals. Above all therefore, I applaud that man 
which is amiable in both. This is the true Marriage, where the body 
and the ſoul are met, in the ſimiliary Robe of Comelineſs : and he is 
the more to be affected, becauſe we may believe, he hath taken up 
his goadueſo, rather upon love to it, then upon ſiniſter ends. They ate 
rightly vertusus, that are ſo, without incitation : nor can it but ar- 
gue, vertue is then ſtrong, when it lives #pright, in the preaſe of 
mary temptations, And, as theſe are the beſt in others eyes, ſo are they 
moſt compoſed in themſelves, For hete Reaſon and the Senſes 
kiſs ; diſporting themſelves, with mutual ſpeculations : whereas 
thoſe men, whoſe mindes and bodies differ, are like two that are 
married together, and love not: they have ever ſecret reluctations, 
and do not part for any other reaſon, but becanſe they can- 
not. 
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XXXVIIL 
Of Truth, and bitterneſs in Jeſts. 


| He not good for a man to be too tart in his Feſts, Bitterneſs is 
for ſcriows Potions ; not for Healths of meriment, andthe jollities 
of a mirihful Feaſt. An offenſive man is the Devils bellows where with 
he blows up contentions and jars, Bur all paſſages of this na- 
ture, I finde none more galling then an 4 Truth, For 
we run into two great Errors, One is, we childe that in a looſe 
laughter, which ſhould be grave, and ſavour both of love and pity. 
So we rub him with a poyſon'd cy, which ſpreads the more, for be- 
ing put in ſuch a fleering ſuppleneſs. The other is, we deſcend to 
top” nes, and by that means, draw the whole company to witneſs 
is diſgrace we break it on. The Souldier is not noble, that makes him- 
ſelf (port, with the wounds of his own companion. Whoſoever will 
jeſt, ſbould be like him that flauriſbes at a ſhow he may turn his 
weapon any way, bur not aim more at one, then at another. In this 
caſe, things like Truth, are better then Truth it ſelf. Nor is it 
leſs ill then unfafe , to fling about this wormwood of the brain : 
ſome noſes are too tender to endure the ſtrength of the ſmell. And 
though there be many, like tyled houſes , that can admit a falling 
obs unwarm'd : yet ſome again, are cover'd with ſuch light, 
ry fraw, that with the leaſt touch they will kindle, and flame about 
your troubled ears : and when the houſe is on fire, it is no diſpu- 
ting with how ſmall a matter it came: it will quickly proceed 
to miſchiet Exitus Ire , furor : Anger is but a ſtep from Rage; 
| and that is wilde fire, which will not be extinguiſhen. I know, oP 
wen arc not too nimble at an injury. For, as with fire, 2 
a 2 
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ftnff, and rubbiſh, kindles ſooner then the ſolid, and more compatted : 
ſo anger ſooner inflames a Fool, then a man compoſed in his reſols- 
tions, But we are not ſure alwayes to meet diſcreer ones nor can 
we hope it, while we our ſelves are otherwiſe in giving the occaſion. | 
Fools are the greater number: wiſe men are like timber-trees in a 
wood, here and there one: and though they be moſt acceptable, | 
to men wiſe like themſelves , yet have they never more need of 
wiſdom , then when they converſe with the ringing elboes - who, | 
like corrupt air, require many Antidotes, to keep us from | 
being infected: But when we grow bitter to a wiſe man, we | 
are then worſt; For, he ſees further into the diſgrace, and is able | 
ro harm us more, Laughter ſhould dimple the cheek , not furrow | 
the brow into ruggedneſs, The birth is then prodigious , when 
Miſchief is the chil of Mirth, All ſhould have liberty to laugh at 
a Jeſt but if it throws a diſgrace upon one, like the crack of a ftring, 
it makes a ſtop in the Muſick, Flouts we may {ce proceed from 
an inward conrempt ; and there is nothing cuts deeper in a gene- 
rous mind then ſcorn, Nature at firſt makes us all equal : we are 
differenc'd but by accident, and outwards, And I think tis a 
Jealouſie that ſhe hath infus'din Man, for the maintaining of her 
own Honour againſt external cauſes, And though all have not wit 
to teject the Arrow , yet moſt have memory to retain the offence ; 
which they will be content to owe a while, that they may repay it, 
both with more advantage, and eaſe. 'Tis but an #nhappy wit, 

ſtirs up Enemies againſt the owner. A man may ſpit out his friend 
from his tongue; or laugh him into an Enemy. Gall in mirth is an il 
mixture; and ſometimes truth is bitterneſs. I would wiſh any man 
to be 7 165 merry but let him beware, he bring not Truth on 
the Stage, like a wanton with an edged weapon, 
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XXXIX. 
Of Apprebenſion in Wrongs. 


E make our ſelves more injuries then are offeted us: they 

many times paſs for wrongs in our own thoughts, that were 
never meant ſo, by the heart of him that ſpeaketh. The appreben- 
ſoon of wrong, hurts more, then the ſharpeſt part of the wrong 
done, So, by fally making of our ſelves patients of wrong , we 
become the true and firſt Actors. It is not good, in matters 
of diſcourteſie, to dive into a mans mind, beyond his own Com- 
ment : nor to ſtir upon a doubtful indignity , without it: unleſs 
we have proofs, that carry waight and convittion with them. 
Words do ſometimes fly from the tongue, that the hears did neither 1 

; hate 
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hatch nor har boar. While we think to gv nge an injury, we many 
times brgin one: ard after that, repent our miſconceptions. In things 
that may have a doable ſenſe, tis good to think, The better was in. 
tended; ſo ſhall we flill both keep our friends, and quietneſs. 
If it be a wrong that is apparent; yet is it ſometimes better to diſſem- 
ble it, rhed play the Waſp, and ſtrivetoreturna ſting. A = mans 
glory is, in paſling by an effexce: and this was Salomons Philoſopbit. 
A Fool ſtrook Cats in the Bath; and when he was ſorry for it, Cato 
had forgot it: For, ſayes Seneca, Melius putavit non agnoſcere, quam 


regarding; which, with a purſuing revenge, grow both to height, 
and burthen. It ſtands not with the diſcretion ot a generous ſpirit, to 
return a puniſhment for every abaſe. Some are ſuch, as they require 
nothing but contempt to kill them. The cudgel is not of uſe, when 
the beaſt but onely barks, Though mach ſuſberance be a ſtupidity , yet 
a little is of good eſteem. We hear of many that are di with 
a light offence, and we condemn them for it: becauſe, that which 
we Call remedy, ſlides into diſeaſe; and makes that live to miſchief 
us, which elſe would dye, with giving life to ſafety. Yer, I know 
not what ſelf- partiality , makes us think our ſelves behind - hand, 
if we offer not repayment in the ſawe coin we received it. Of which, 
it they may ſtand for re«ſons, I think, I 2 give you two. One is 
the ſadden apprehenſion of the mind, which will endure any thing 
with more patience, then a diſgrace ; as if by the ſecrer ſpirits of the 
air, it conveyed a fab to the etherial ſoul, Another is, becauſe li- 
ving among _ we would juſtific our ſelves, to avoid their con- 
tempt z and theſe being moſt ſuch,as are not able to judge , we rather 
ſatisfic them by external actions, then relic upon a judicious verdict, 
which gives us in for nobler, by contemning it. Howſoever we ma 

prize the revengefuli man for ſpirity yet without doubt t s Princely 
to d iſdain a wrong : who, when Embaſſadovrs have offered wndecen- 
cies, uſe not to chide, but to deny them audience: as if filence were 
the way Royal to reject a wrong, He enjoyes a brave compoſedneſ;, 
that ſeats himſelf, above the flight of the injarious claw. Nor does 
he by this ſhew his weakneſs, but his wiſdowe. For, ui leviter ſe- 
vinut, ſapiunt magis : The wiſeſt rage the leaſt. I love the man 
that is modeſtly valiant : that ſtirs not till he maſt needs; and then #9 
purpoſe. A c:vtinued patience I commend not; tis different from 
| _ is goodneſs, For though God bears much, yet he will not bear 

ayes, 


that he had been wronged. 105 injuries are made none, by a not 


L When 


— 


ignoſcere. He would not eome ſo near Revenge, as toacknowlege | 


2 
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When vice is moſt dangerous, 


\ 7 Hen Cite is got to the midſt, it is hard to ſtay her, till ſhe 
V comes to the end. Give a hot Horſe his head at firſt, and 


he will ſurely run away with you. Who can ſtop a man in the thunder 

of his wrath , till he a little hath diſcharg'd his poſszon either by 
intemperate ſpeech or blows? In vain we preach a patience, preſently 
after the ſenſe of the loſs, What a ſtir it asks, to get a man 
from the Tauern, when he is but half-drunk ! Deſpre is dilperſed imo 
every vein that the Body is in all his parts concuprſcible. And this 
dies not in the way; but by diſcharge or receſſes. The middle 
of extremes is worſt. In the beginning, he may forbear; in the ena, 
he will leave alone : in the widdeſt, he cannot but go on to worſe; 
nor will he, in that heat, admit of any thing, that may teach him 
to deſiſt. Rage is no friend to any man. There is a time, when 
tis not ſafe to offer even the beſt advice. Be coumſel d by the K.. 
mane Ovid. | 


Dum furor in curſu eſt, currenti cede ſur ori, 
Difficiles adiius impetus ommis habet. 

Stultas, ab oblique qui cum diſcedere poſsit, 
Pugnat in adverſas ire natater aquas. 


When rage runs ſwiftly ſtep aſide and ce 

How hard th. approaches of fierce Fury be. 

When danger may be ſhun'd I reckon him 
 Uuwiſe that yet againſt the ſtream will ſwim. 


We are ſo blinded in the beat of the Chaſe, that we beat back all pre- 
ſervatives: or make them means to make our vices more That! 
may —— ſelf from the end, I will ever leave off in the begin · 
nung. Whatſoever Precepts ſtrict Stoitiſm would give us, for the calm- 
ing of untemper d paſiion ; tis certain, there is none like ranning 4- 
way: - Prevention is ihe beſt bridle, I commend the policy of Samrus, 
of whom Ariſtette hath this Story; that being a leader, and 
knowing ' himſelf cholerick, and in that whirre ot the mind, apt to 
ruſh upon foul tranſgreſtion; he uſed to ſtop his cars with wax, 
leſt the ſenſe of i Language, ſhould cauſe his fierce blood to ſeethe in 
his diſtended tin It is in May to avoid the occaſion ; but not the 
incunvenience, when he hath admitted it. Who can retire in the 
impetuors girds of the Soul ? Let a Giant knock, while the doore 
is ſhur, he may with caſe be ſtill kept out; but if it once open, that 


— 


char he gets in but a limb of himſelf : then there isno courſe leſt to 
keep out the entirer bulk, | 


I 
That all things are reſtrained. 


Cannot think of any thing that hath not ſome enemy, or ſome 
Antag oniſt, to reſtraim it, when it grows to exceſs, The whole 
world is kept in order by diſcord, and every part of it, is but a more 
particular 6ewpoſed j arre. Not a May, not 2 beaft, not a creatore, but 


derreſsion, nor the other lifted ever bigh , but the alternate wave of 
the beam, keeps it ever in the play of motion. From the Fiſmire on 
the 1wfred hill to the Monarch on the raiſed Throne, —— bur hath 
ſomewhat to ave it. We are all here ike birds, that Boys let flye in 
ſtrings: when we mewnt too high, we have that which puls us down | 
again. What man is it which lives fo hypily, which fears not ſome 
thing, that would ſadden his ſoul if it fell? not is thete any whom 
Calamity doth ſo much triſſi tiate, as that he never ſces the flabes of 
ſome warming joy. _ with beaſts are terrified and delighted. Man 
with man is awed and defended, States with States are bounded and 
»pholded, And in all theſe it makes greatlyfor rhe Makerf glory, that 
ſuch an admirable Harmony ſhould be produced out of fach an if 
diſcord, The world is both a perpetual war, and kong Hera- 
clitas call'd D:ſcord and Concord the univerſal Parents. And to rail 
on Diſcord (ſayes the Father of the Poets) is to ſpeak ill of Nature. 
As in aunſic ł, ſotetimes one ſtring is lowder, ſometimes another; yet 
never one long, nor never all at ence: ſo ſometimes one State gets a 
Monarchy, ſometimes another; ſometime one Element is violent, 
now another; p< never was the whole world under one long, not | 


were all the Elements ragin ether. Every ſtring has his «ſe, 
and his tone, and his . When the Aries fell rhe — 
roſe. When the Perfoans fell, the Greciam roſe, The loſſe of one wan, | 
is the gain of another, *Trs wiciſcirade that maintains the world. 
As in infiaite circles about one Center, there is the ſame merbod, | 
though not the ſame meaſwre: ſo in the (malieſt cremart rhar is, there | 
is an Epitome of a — of a World, which — in ie ſelf Cen- | 
vnifpens, Areſcat ton, Enlergements, Erectiom:whict like keeps 
it wpri hr .w ich way ſoe ver it leans, Surely Gedharh — 
er things into the hands of Nature, which yet he doth — 
but di peſe. The world is compoſed of four Clemem, and t 


de contraries, The year is quartered into four different ſeaſons, 
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have ſomething to ballaſt their 2 One ſcale is not alwayes in 


The body both conſiſts, nd is —_ by comrayies, How divers, 
| 2 * 


= 


— 
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| even in effect are the birds, and the beaſts that feed ws, and how di- 
vers again are thoſe things that feed them. How many ſeveral 
qualities have the plants that they brew/e upon? which all mingled 
together, what a well-remper'd Sallad do they make the mind too 
is a mixture of diſparities: joy, ſorrow, bope, fear , bate, and the 
like. Neither ate thoſe things pleaſing, which flow to us, in the 
ſmoothneſs of a free proſtitution, A gentle reſiſtance heightens the 
deſires of the ſeeker. A friendly war doth indulciate the enſuing 
clox e. Tis variety that hits the humours of be th ſides, is the 
| im _ of declining Age, that commits man priſoner to a ſedentary | 
ſettledneſs. That which is the vigor of his Ife, is ranging. Heat 
"2 andcold, dryneſs and moyſture, quarret and agree within him, In all 
; which he is but the great words Brevwiary, Why may we not think 
the world like a maſquing Battel, which God commanded to be made 
for his own content in viewing it? Wherein, even a dying flie may 
lecture out the worlds mortality, Surely, we deceive our ſelves, to 
think on earth, continued j eyes would pleaſe. Tis a way that croſſes 
that which Natore goes. Nothing would be more tedious, then to be 
glutted with perperual Follities: were the body tyed to one dib al- 
wayes, (though of the moſt e xquiſite delicate, that ir could make 
choiſe of) yet after a ſmall time, it would complain of ſoat hung and 
ſatiety. And ſo would the ſos/, if it did ever epicure it ſelf in joy. 
Diſcontents are ſometimes the better part of our Ie. I know not well 
which is the more »ſefs/l; F:y I may chuſe for pleaſure, but adverſities 
are the beſt for profit. And ſometimes theſe do ſo far help me, as I 
ſhould without them, want much of the joy I have. 


— ä — 


XLII. 
Of Diſsimulation. 


3 in Vice, is like the Brain in man; All the Senſes 
have recourſe to that, yet is it much controverted, whether that 
at all be ſenſitive, or no: So, all wices fall into diſcimwlation, yet 
is it in a diſpute, whether that in it ſelf be a vice, ot no. Sure, men 
| | would never act vice ſo freely, if they thought not they could eſcape 

the ſbame on't by diſſembling. Vice hath ſuch a loatbed look with Her, 
that ſhe deſires to be ever maſqued. Deceit is a dreſs that ſhe does con- 
tinually wear. And howſoever the Wer /ds corrupted courſe may make 
us ſometimes uſe it; even this will condemn it, that it is not of uſe, 
but either when we do ill our ſelves; or meet with ill from others. 
Men are divided about the queſtion ; ſome diſclaim a, ſome ad- 
mit too mach, and ſome have hit the Mean. And ſurely as the | 
\Worldis, it is not all condemnable, There is an honeſt policy. I he 


heart | 


ö 0 
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heart is not ſo far from the tengue, but that there may be a reſervation, 
though not a contradiction between them. All policy is but circum- 
ſtantiall diſſe bling z, precending one thing, intending another, Some 
will ſo far allow ir, gs they admit of an abſolute rectſs from a word 
already paſſed, and lay, that Faith is but a merchants, or mechanick- 
veri#e. And ſo they make it higher, by making it a regal vice. There 
is an order that out- goeth Mechiavell: or elſe Fe is honeſter then his 
wont, where he conteſles, i ſus frandis in ceteris attionibss deteſtabi- 
lis : i belis gercndo laudabilis, That frand which in war i commends- 
ble, is, in other actions, deteflable. Tis certain there is a prerogative 
in Princes, which may /egitimate ſomething in their Negotiations, 
which is not allowable in a private perſon, But even the grant of this 
liberty, hath encouraged them to too great an inlargement. State is 
become an religions Riddle, Lewis the eleventh of France, would 
wiſh his ſon to learn no more Latine, then what would teach him to 
be a d ſſembling Ruler, The plain heart in Court, is but grown a better 
word tor a Feel. Great men have occaſiuns both more, and of more 
werght, and ſuch as require contrivings,that go not the ordinary way; 
leſt, being 174ced, they be countermined, and fall ror#ime, Theancient 
Romans d d(Ithink call it, Induſtry. And when it was againſt an 
enemy, or a bad man, they needs would have it comme „And 
yet the priſoner that got from Hannibal, by cluding his at, was by 
the Senate ( as Live tells us.) apprehended and, ſent ba in. 
They pra&17'd more then ſome of them taught z though inthis deed, 
there was a greater canſe of performance, becauſe there was a volsn- 
tary truſt repoſed. Contrary to the opinion of Plats, that allowed 
alye lawfull, either to ſave a Cin en, or deceive an enemy. There 
is a ſort, that the Pots bid us cos en; 


\ Fallite fallentes, ex mag na parte profanum 
Sunt genas: in laquess, quos poſuere, cadent, 


Coozen the Coozenersz commonly they be 
Profane : let their own ſnare their ruine be. 


But ſure we go too far, when our cos enge breeds their miſchief. 1 
know not well whether I may go along with Lipſius; Fraus triplex : 
prime levis, ut diſcimulatio,cs dif fidentia: hanc Lud. Secunds media, 
#t comciliatio, & deceptio:illam tolero. Tertia magna, ut per dia, & in- 
jaſtitia.iſtam damno I had rather take Peter Martyrs diſtination of good 
and bad Ge, as the Nurſe with the child, or the Phyſician with 
his Patient, for his health (ake : Bad, when tis any way author of 
harm. Certainly, the »ſe of it any way is as great a fault, as an in- 
7 — and carries a kind of diffidenee of God with it. 

believe if Man had not fan, he ſhould never need have us d 
it: and as he is now, T' think; no Mas can live without * 
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| lieve to be a reaſon, why men of precife lives, are often rab in this 


Jr «prion, that dies even all mortal 
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The beſt way to avoid it, is to id much laſineſe and vice. For, 
if — — ſort, as others offend , while you main - 
tain one breach, you leave another unmann'd: and for Vice, ſhe ever 


thinks in this dark, to hide her abhorred foulneſs. If I muſt »ſeit, it 
ſhall be onely ſo, as I will neither 
a cauſe of burt to my neighbour. 


, byit, diſhonowr Religion, nor be 


— 
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ITLAI. 
Of Cenſure. 


a Is the eaſieſt part to cenſure,or to contradict a truth, For trath| 

is but ese, and ſerming truths are many: and few works are 
| rmed without erro#rs, No man can write fix lines, but there 
may be ſomething one may carp at, if he be diſpoſed to 6avil, Op 
niens are as various, as falſe, Fudgement is from every tongue, a ſe- 
| veral, Menthink by cenſuring to be accounted wiſe ;, but, in my con- 
City there is nothing layes forth more of the Foot, For this you 
may ever obſerve , they that know leaſt, cenſure moſt. And this I be- 


extrevagancy Their retiredneſs keeps them ignoram, in the courſe 
of baſineſs , if they weighed the 1myperfeHFions of humanity , they 
would breathe leſſe condemnation. Ignorance gives diſperagemens, 
2 lowder tongue then Knowledge does. Wiſe men had rather know, 
then tell. Frequent d iſpraiſes are, ar beſt, but the fault, of ancha- 
ritable wit. Any Clown may ſee the Farrow is but crooked, but where 
is the man that can plow me a freight one? The beſt works are but 
a kind of Mee; the cleaneſt Corn, will not be without ſome 
ſoil: No not after often winnowing, There is a nue of cor- 
2 I would wiſh men in works 
ot orhicrs, to examine two things before they j dge. Whether it 
be more good, then il: And whether they themſclves could at firſt 
have periorm'd it better. If it be moſt good, we do ani tor ſome 
trrours to condemn the whole, Who will caſt away the whole 
body of the Beaſt, becauſc it inheld both guts and erdere ? As man 
is not judged good, or bad, for one ation, or the feweſt number , 
but as he is moſt in general: So in works, we ſhould weigh the ge- 
nerainy, and according to that, cenſure. If it be rather god then 
ill, I think he deſerves ſome praſe, for raiſing Nature above 
her ordinary flight. Nothing in this World can be framed fo 
entirely - perfeef, but that ir ſhall have in it ſome delinquencies, to 
argue more were in the cempriſor. I fit were not ſo, it were not 
Nature, but the immediate Deity, The next, if we had never 
ſeen that frame, whether or no, we think we could have mended 


it. 


| 
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it, To eſpy the imonvenientis of a houſe built, is #efie : but to 
rhe plot at firſt, well; is matter of more pare, and ſpeaks the = 
of 2 good Contriver. The crooked lines help better to ſhew t 
freight, Fudgrmem is more certain by the eye, then in the fancy, 
ſuret in things done then in thoſe that are but in cogi#ation, If we find 
our ſelves able to corre a Copy, and not to produce an Original, yer 
dare to deprave ; we ſhew more Criticiſm then Abilty. Seeing we 
ſhould rather magnifie him, that hath gene beyond us; then cen 
demne his worth for a few fails, Self-examinatiow will make our 
judgements charitable. *Tis from where there is no judgment, that 
the heavieſt jadgement comes. If we muſt needs cenſure, tis good to 
do it as Sweroniss writes of the twelve Caeſars; tell both rheir ver- 
ewes, and their vices unpartially - ard leave the upſnot to colleclion 
of the private mind, Yo ſhall we learn by hearing of the fun, to 
avoid them : and by knowing the vertues practiſe the like O- 
therwiſe, we ſhould rather praiſe 4 man for 2 little good, rhen 
brand him for his more of l. We are full of faults, by Nature”, 
we are good, not without our care and in duſtry. 
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X LIV. 
Of Wiſedome and Science. | 


Cience by much is ſhort of Wiſdeme. Nay, ſo far, as 7 think 

you ſhall ſcarce find a more Fool, then ſometimes a meer Schol- 
ter, He will ſpeak Greek to an Offle-, and Latine familiarly to we- 
men that underſtand it not. Knowleage is the treaſure of the mind, 
but Diſcretios is the tey: without which it lyes dead, in the dulneſs of a 
fruitleſs reſt. The practict part of Niſdome, is thebeſt. Anative ing enui- 
ty,is beyond the warchings of induſtrious ſtudy, Wiſdeme is no inheri- 
2 —— rod — — — — — 
ormally, then t ractiſe they converſin among 
books — put into Falun, and — He * dale of the | 
Preff,- and the Pes, ſhall be ſure to make himſelf rid. Com- 
pany and Conwrrſarion are the beſt Inflruors for a Noble brhaviowr, 
And this is not found in a me/ancholy ſtudy alone. What is written, 
is moſt from Imagination and Fancy. And how aery muſt they 
needs be, that ate congeriated wholly, on the fumes , perhaps of 
diſtempered brass? For if they have not jodgmem, by their Leay- 
jig, to amend their comver/arions; they may well want judge- 
ment to chuſe the worthieſt © Authors, I grant they know 
much: and 1 think any man may 4% jo, that hath but Me- 
may, and beſtous ſome time in a Library, There is a flowing ne- 
b'eneſſe, that ſore men be graced with, which far out ſtnnes the n 
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tions of a timed Student. And without the vain por of RHetorique; 
ſome men ſpeak more excellently, even from Natures own judic tauſ- 
neſs,then can the Scholler by his quiddits of Art. How fond and at- 
nable are a Freſh-mans Brawls, when we meet them out of their Col- 
ledge ? with many times a long recited Sentence, quite out of the way. 
Arguments about nothing; or at beſt, n/cities, As one would be of 
Martins Religion, another of Luthers, and ſo quarrel about their 
Faith. How eaſie an invention may put falſe matter into true HH. 

iſms ? So I ſee how Seneca laught at them. O pueriles 1neptias ! in 
hoc ſupercilia ſubduximus ? in hoc bar bam 4imiſimus ? Diſpmationes 
ita, wiinam tant um non prodefſent, nocent. O moſt childiſh follies ! 
i it for this we Init our brows,and ſtroke our beards * Would God theſe 
Diſpmations, onely did not profit as; they are hurtfull, In diſcourſe, 
give me a Man that ſpeaks reaſon, rather then Authors : ratner ſenſe, 
t 


ſuotes others, argues a barrenneſs in bimſelf,which forces him to be e 
ver a ang" In the one, a man bewraycs F#dgment ; in the other, 
Reading. in my opinion, tis a greater commendation to (ay, he is 
wiſe,then well-read. So tar I will honour Knee ge, as to think, this 
ert of the brain, when it meets with an able Nature in the mind, then 
onely makes a way compleat, Any man ſhall ſpeak the better, 
where he knows, what others have ſaid. And ſometimes the conſciouſ- 
neſs of his inward Enowledge,gives a confidence to his outward behavi- 
eur: which of all other is the beſt thing to grace a man in his carriage, 


— 


XL V. 
That miſapplication makes Paſsion il. 


Read it but of one, that tis ſaid, He was a Man after Gods own 
heart, And Him among all others, I find extremely paſtionate, and 
very valiant, Who ever read ſuch bitter Corſes, as he prayes my light 
upon his Enemies > Let Death come haſtily upon them: and let them go 
quick to Hell, Let them fall from one wickedneſs to another. Let 
them be wiped ont of the Book of Life. Let their prayer be turned into 
fin. Certainly, ſhould ſuch imprecations fall from a Modern tongoe, 
we ſhould cenſure them for want of charity: and I think we might do 
it j#ſtly. For God hath not given us Commiſion to curſe his enemies, 
as he did to David, The Goſpel hath ſet Religion to a ſweeter Tune. 
The Lew was given with Thunder, ſtriking Terrour in the Hear- 
ers, The Goſpel with Muſick, Foyces, and Angel. lite apperitions, 
The Lew came in like War, threatning ruine to the Land of Mas. 
The Goſpel like Peace, in the ſoft pleaſures of uniting Weddings, 


And this may ſatisfie for his rigesr: But if we look upon him in * 
ther 


| 


a Syllogiſm, rather his own, then «nothers. He that continually | 


* 
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ther trimme of the mind : how ſmooth he is, and mollifying ? how 
does his ſou! melt it ſelf into his eyes, and his bowels flow wich 
the full ſtreams of compaſſion * how fixt he was to Jonathan ? how | 
like a weak and tender woman, helaments his Rebell Abſolom, and 
weeps oftner, then I think we read of any through the whole Stor) 
of the Bible? His valowr, we cannot doubt: it is ſo eminent in 
his killing of the Bear and Lyon: im his Duell with that huge Poly- 


| pheme of the Philiſtims, and his many other Martial + at's againſt 


them, So t hat there ſeem to be in him che higheſt pitch of con. 
trarying paſſions : and yet the man from Gods own month , hath a 
teſtimony of a true «pproverient, When [paſſions are directed to 
their right end, they may fail in cheiv manner, but not in their 


2 and ofrentimes wer ryes', as well as) 


| by delaying., as well as C by expetirion;. Ag the . 4 
of, the world are rn J e 


meaſure, When the ſubjet# of our hatred is ſinne, it cannot be 
too deep: When the cjectł of our ive is Gad, it cannos be 
140 high, Moderation may become à fung. To be but n, ' when 
God commands us to be ber, is ſinful; We belye Fereze into che 
conſtant dulneſſe ofa Madiocrity. I neuer condemn. tho #44 
ture of thoſe men, that àre ſometimes violent: but hole that 
know not, when tis ft to be ſo. Valea is then beſt temper'd, 
when it can turn out of a ſtern fortitade, imo the mild ſtrains of Per: 
75.5 - written — —— — * ing 
Meuſcovites with expreſſion of a princely: walowr, be ſalls from the 
19 ofthe, vichy, to — of dhe —— — 
they endurt . that they art tyed to fallom the © leading o Ambiti 
2 Jai And all this, from the {ighrof the . — _ 
on e mes, Some report of Cuſar, 1 3 when 
heard how | Pompey dy d. Though pitry--bea downy\werrve, yerſhe 
never — then when ſhe isclad in fleet; A Ml, 
men — — a conquer boch in peace and warre : and by 
a two-fold way, ger YViftory, with: howonr,” Te men. have 
chair paſſions ſo ballanced within them, as they have none of ei- 
ſide in theit height and parity; Therefore, as thty ſeldome fall 
into fol, : ſo Te very rarely caſt à luſtre, in the excelling 
feeds of Noblentſſe. I obſetve in the generall , che» moſt famed 
men ef the World , have had in chem bot Courage and : 


would not rob ance Of her Royuley, Fa 


t | worth : Bur 
withour doubt, high ſpirits directed right, will bear away the 
Bayes for more 2 ations, \ Theſe," are beſt to raiſe Com- 
mon-Wealths : but the other, are beſt t rule them after; This, | 
beſt keeps in order, when the other hath ſtood the ſboch of an in- 
nevation ; ofcither , there is excellent at. As I vill not ua. 
lue the moderate: So 1 will not too much difrficew che v. An ar- 
row aimed right, is not the worſe ſtis being d home. Jo) 

M ton | 


| * 6 —— 2 a. 
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Son is belt donc, which being good, is done with the vigour of 
the iris. What makes ⁊cai ſo commendable , but the fervency 
chat it carryeth with it ? 


* 


) " _ ara 


a LW 
0 the waſte and change of Tine. 


* 2 
1 — 


Expences of ſormer Ages, with Pitty and 
Admir ation; Thar choſe things men built for the hanour of their 


name , ( asthe — are either eaten up by the ſteeiy Teerh 
Vine: dn elſe, reſt as en, but of their pride, and lax- 
um. Great warks undertaken for oftentition , mille of their end, 
and turn to the Authors ſhame - if not 3 the tramſitians of time, 
wear out their engraved name, and they laſt not much longer 
then Caligaias Bridge over che Bj. What is become of 
Munſol eum, ut the ſhip-beftriding Coloſſus where is Marcus Sas. 
r Theater; thie it ,L wels \of - Habylon ? and bow little 
refs of the nubeypriun , and of theſe , how divers docs 
report gi imtheir Builders? ſome aſcribing them ro ane, ſome 
Anh. VVho d not pitty the tl. of Ferenc , when he 


(hell find gtoatet honor inſcribed to looſe . Phryne ; then to victori- 
o Alexander , Wo whemhe had razed the Walt of Thebes, the 
offer d to re them, uh condition this Sextence E. but 
ol dem be inliteer'd'> Altxender pull them denn, but Phrynt | 
did-rebuild them. From whence, fame have jefted it into a g. 
ml for fame, ubrtwirt a q bere and a Thief : Doubtleſſe , no Fer- 
roficatiens. can bolck, againſt. the cruell devaſtatiovs of Time: l 
could nevet yet ind any cſf ate, — — from this Murebilizy] 


———— — 


ay, thoſt which we would have he had been beld up 
with che ſtrongeſt pillars of contiuuance , have yer ſuffered the ex. 
tremeſt chungen. The houſes of the dead, and the urned boxer, 
— — land, that have ſcattered chem, 
would hae thought when Scanderbæg was laid in his tomb that 
the; Tarkes:fhould':afrer viſte it, and wear his bones for. Fewels | 
Change: is the Teri of the Werld\, Time is his Agent, that 
brings in all to ſuffer his anftaid Dominion. K* EK 
* 10 199 Anne . 760 ITY \ vt 
el. tot Axgum parens, a 2 
4 Cares. Sepmlchro: — & flamma indiget, 
Arden Tre 5 
N- ———He chat had a Prince cach ſonne, 
| Now finds no grave; and Troy in flames, 


4 


. 
1 


. He Want his Funcrall onc. 
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— — rn em ene 
* 


We are ſo farre from leaving any thing certain to paſterity, that 
we cannot be ſure to in ey what we have, while we live, Ve live 
ſometimes to ſee more changes in our ſelves, then we could expect 
could happen to our laſting eff-ſpring. As if none were ignorant of | 
the Fare, the Poes asks. ; 


Divitis audita eft cui non opulentia Crafi ® „ 

Nempe tamen vitam, captæs ab hoſle tulit. 
Ille, Syracuſa modo formidatus i urbe, 
Vix humili duram reppulit arte famem. 


Who has not heard of Cræſas heaps of Gold, 

Yet knows his Foe did him a Priſ ner hold ? 
He that once aw'd Sycilia's proud extent, 

By a poor Art, could Famine ſcarce prevent. 


— _— — * 


We all put into the World , as men put M into a Lottery. 
Some loſe all, and get nothing : Some with not 1 get infinite 
prize ; Which perhaps ventring again, with hope of increaſe, they 
loſe with grief, that they did not reſt contented. There is nothing 
that we can confidently call our own : or that we can ſurely ſay , 
we ſhall either doe, or aveid, We have not power over the preſent: 
Much leſſe over the future, when we ſhall be «bſent 3, or diſſolved. 
And indeed, if we confiderthe World aright, we ſhall find ſome 
reaſon, for theſe continual Mutations, If every one had power , to 
tranſmit the certain poſſeſion of all his acquiſtrions , to his own 
Succeeders , there would be nothing left, for the Noble Deeds of 
new aſpirers to purchaſe : Which would quickly berray the world, 
to an incommonie able dulneſſe : and utterly diſcowage the generous 
deſigns of the ſtirring, and more elementary ſpirit. As things now 
are, every man thinks ſomething may fal to his ſhare: and ſince | 
it muſt crown ſome indeavours, he imagines , why not his > Thus 
by the various treads of Men, every ation comes to be deve, | | 
which is requiſite for the Worlds maintaining, But ſince nothing 
here below is certain, I will never purchaſe any thing, with too- 
great a bazzard, Lis Ambition, not Wiſdome , that makes Prin- 
ces hazzard their whole eftates for an honor meerly titular, If I 
find that loft , which I thought to have tet; I will comfort my 
ſelf wich this, chat 1 knew the World was changeable ; and that 
as God can take away a leſſe good : ſo he can if he pleaſe, conferre | 
me a greater, 


n 
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XLVII. 
1 Of Death, 


E Bom is no Specfacle more profitable,” ot more terrible, then 
the ſight of a-djing wan, when be lies exſpiring bis ſo»/ on his 
death. bed: to (ce how the ancient ſociety of the body and the ſoul is 
divelled ; and yet to ſee , how they ruggics the parting : being | 
in ſome doubt what ſhall become of them after. The 1711 hrink | 
inward , and rette to the anguiſht heart: as if, like Sons preſt from 
an indulgent Agthtr , they would come for a {ad Faule, from that 
—_ 2 lifes 311 — g _— 92 in the * tune ou | 
with afrightis 53 an ands an * moſt re- 
mote = 8 — y degrees encoldned to a faſbionable Clay: as if 
Death crept in at the xuiles, and by an iſenſible ſarprise, (uffoca- | 
ted che inuiron d brart. To ſee how the wind would fain utter it ſelf, | 
when the Organ of the voice ate ſo debilitated, that it cannot. To | 
(ce how the eye ſettłs to a fixed dimpneſſt , which a little before , 
was ſwiſt as the ſhoors of bn. pps „ nimbler then the 1hongbt, and 
bright as the paliſbs Di am — in which, this Miracle was more 
eminont then in any of the ober paris, That it, being a material 
| earthly body , ſhould yet be conveyed with que ter mutian, then the 
revolution of an indeſ nite Soul, fo ſuddenly bringing the object to 
conceirs, that one would think, the apprehenſion of the heart were 
feared in the eye it ſelf. To ſee all his friends , like Conduirs, drop- 
| pg tears about him; while he neither knows his wasts , nor they 
is cwre, Nay, even the Phyſiuan, whoſe whole Life is nothing but 
a ſtudy and praffice to continue the lives of others, and who is the 
Anamiſt of generall Nature, is now as one that gares at a4 Comet, 
whigh he can reach with nothing , but his eye . To ſee the 
| Coumenauce., (through which perhaps there ſhin d a lovely M. 
jeſh, even to the captiving of admiring Souls) now altered to a 
\frightful paleneſſe , and the terrouts of a ghafly look. To think, how 
chat which commanded a Family, nay perhaps a Kingdome ; and 
kepe all in-awe , with the moving of a ſpongy #9ngvue , is now be- 
came a thing ſo ſull of borrow, that Ch. fear to fee it: and 
now therefore be tranſmitted from all theſe nc hanting blan- 
diſkments, tothe dark and hideous grave: Where, in of ſha- 
king of the golden Scepter, it now lyes impriſon'd but in five foot of 
Lead : and is become a weſt of wormes, a lump of filth, a box of pal- 
id putrefattion, There is even the difference of two ſeveral Worlds 
betwixt a King enamel'd with his Robes and Jewels, fitting in his 
'Chpir of adored State, and his condition in his bed of Earth, which 
hath made him but a Caſe of Crawlers : and yer all this change, with- 
| our 
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out che loſſe of any viſible ſubſtantial: Since all the limbs remain 


winution, From hence tis, I think, Scaliger defines Death to be the 
Ceſſation of the Souls function: as if it were rathera reſtraint, then 
a wiſſive u. And if any chung at all be wanting, dis onely colaur, 
motion, heat, and empty air. Though indeed, if we conſider this 
diſſolution, mas by death is abſolurcly divided and diſ-man'd. That 
groſſe object which is left to the ſpectators eyes, is now only a com- 
poſure but of the tw o baſer Elements, Water, and Barth: that now 
it is theſe two only, that ſeem to make the body , While the tuo 
purer, Fire and Ayre; are wing d away, as being more fit for the 
compact of an elemental and aſcentive Saul. When thou ſhalt ſee 
all theſe chings happen to ane whoſe cenverſatias had indeared him 
to thee 3 whenthou ſhalt ſce the body put on Dearbs ſad and aſhy 
countenance , in the dead age of »/ghr, when ſilent darkneſſe does in- 
c ſe the dimme light of thy g limmering Taper, and thou heareſt 
— Bell toled, to tell the World of it 3 which now, as it were, 
with this found, is ſtruck into a dumbe attention: Tell me if chou 
canſt then find 72 thine, devoting thee to pleaſure, and the 
fugitable toes of life ! O what a bubble, what apuffe , what bur a 
wink of Lift is man | And with what a generall ſwallow, Death 
ſtill gapes upon the general World! When Hadrian askt Secundus , 
What Death was : Hee an{weredin theſe ſeverall truths : It U 4 
fleep erernall 3 the Bodies diſſolution 3 the rich mans fear ; the poor 
mans wiſh; an event ine uitableʒ an uncertain Tourney ;. 4 Thief that 
ſteals away map;Sleeps father; Lifes flight x the —_— the living; 
and the reſolution of all, WO may not from ber and 
thoughts as theſe, learn, if he will, both humility and | 


- | the one, to vilifie the bgdy , which muſt once periſh in a fenchful 


neſtinee The other to advance the goal, which lives here but for 
a higher, and more heavenly aſcenfon2 As I would not care for 


too much indulgiating of the fleſh , which I muſt one day yeeld to 


the wormes : Sol would ever be findious for ſuch actions, as may 
appear the iſſues of a noble and diviner Soul. V 94 


— —— 
— —— —— — 


XLVIIL 
Qf Lileneſſe. 


7 


is 0 Cree that hath Life , bur ſs bukied in ſome «(Fen 
for the benefit ofthe reflee world, Even the moſt vc and 
molt rauanous things that are, have their commodiries . as well & 


Dt. 
— — — — 


as they were, without the lealk ag „ either of diffocation, or di- 


9 Iale man is the barrenneſt piece of Earth in the Ori. There 


cheit auneganer: aud they are ever ingaged in ſams aſtion, — | 


a td 


— 


 _ 
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both profiteth the World , and continues them in their Nateres 
courſes.” Eventhe Vegetables, wherein calm Nature dwels , have | 
| their turnes and times in fudifying : they leaf they flour, they ſeed. 
Nay, Creatures quite inanimate are ( ſome the moſt laborious in theit 
motion. With what a cheerly face the Golden ſun chariots thorow the 
rounding ſkie > How perpetuall is the Maiden Moon, in her juſt and 
horn'd mutations > The Fire, how reſtleſſe in his quick and catching 
flames ? In the Ayre, what tranſitions? and how fluctuous are the 2 
waves Nor is the teeming earth weary, after ſo many thouſand 

production ? All which may tutor the conch-ſtretched man, and 
raiſe the modeſt red to ſhewing thorow his unwaſbr-face. Idle- 
veſſe is the moſt corrupting Fly , that can blow in any humane 
mind, That Ignorance is the moſt miſerable , which knows not 
what to doe, The Idle man is like the dumb Fact in a Virginal : 
while all the other dance out a winning muſick, this, like a 
member out of joynt , ſullens the whole Body , with an ill diſtur- 
bing lazineſſe. I doe not wonder to ſee ſome of our Gentry 
grown (well-neer) the lewdeſt men of our Land: fince they 
are moſt of them, ſo muffled in a non-imployment. "Tis Att- 
on that does keep the Sol both ſweet and found + while 
lying ſtill does rot it to an ordur'd noyſomneſſe. Auguſtine im- 
putes Eſau's loſſe ofthe bleſſing , partly to his ſlorhfulneſſe, that 
had rather receive meat, then ſeck it, Surely, exerciſe is the 
fat ning food of the Soul ; without which, ſhe grows lank , and 
thinly- parted. That the Followers of Great men are ſo much de- 
bauched , I beleeve to be want of Imployment : For the Soul , 
impatient of an abſolvre receſſe , for want of the wholeſome food 
of buſineſſe | preys upon the lewder Actions. *Tis true}, Men 
learn to do il, vp doing what is next it., nothing. I beleeve , 
Salomos meant the field of the ſluggard , as well for the Embleme 
of his minde , as the certain Index of hu outward ſtate, As the 
one is over-· grown with Thorses and Bryers ; ſo is the other with 
vices andemormities, If any wonder how Zgiftw grew adulterate, 
the exit of the Verſe will tell him Deſidioſus erat. When one 
would brag the bleſſings of the Romane ſtate, that ſince Carthage 
was raz d and Greece ſubjected, they might now be happy, as ha- 
ving nothing to fear: Saies the beſt Scipio, We now are moſt in 
danger; for while we wantbuſineſſe , and have no Foe to awe ws, 
wee are ready to drownin the mud of Vice and ſlothfulneſſe. How 
bright does the Soul grow with «ſe and negotiation | With what 
proportioned ſweetneſſe does that Family flouriſh , where but one 
laboriows Guide ſtecreth in an order d Courſe ! When Cleanthes 
had laboured; and gotten ſame coine, he ſhewes ir his Companions, 
and tels them, that he now, if he will, can nouriſh another Cleanthes. 
Beleeve it, induſtry is never wholly unfruitfull. If it bri jo 
with the incomming profit, it will yet baniſh miſchief from thy baßed 


ges. 
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| gates, There isa kind of 4 Angel waiting upon on diligence, chat | 
| ever carrics a Laurel in his hand, to crown her. Fertan, they 
ſaid of old, ſhould not be pray d unto, but with the hands in motion. 
The boſow' 4 i beckens the approach of paverty , and leaves be. 
' fide, the noble bead ungarded : bat the lifted arm' does trighern 
want, and is ever a ſbzeld rs that noble diredfor,; How un 

| was chad ahn of the warld, that ner did ougiu, but only tv/d and. 

| dy'd. Though Epaminendas was ſevete, he was yet exemplary , 
When he-foynd a ſou/diey fleeping in his Mach, and ranne him 
' thorow with his Swerd ; as if he would che two Brothers, | 
Death and Sleep, roa meeting: And: when, ho: was blam'd for 
that, as comalty , he ſaies, he di i but leave him a he found him, 
dead. Ic is none of the meaneſi happineſſe, rohave | a wind chat 
loves a varmous exerciſe: Lis daily riingeo bleſſtdneſſe and don 
rentation. They are idle Divines , are not braw'ned in their 
lives , above the un · ſiudious man. Every-one'thall ſmell of that 
he is buſiod in: as thoſe that ſtir a perfames and ſpices, Fad, 
vhen they ato gone, have ſtill a Ls with them : {6 
chat turn the Loves of the worthy Wrorer, cannot but retain &': 
of help — 4 — 2 —— wich — bo 
; which he dux writ 2 4 

| —— to the vertudan ren — we l 

vide, which would be ſpringing in iti Timed Wers 5 


—— ——— —— . — 
— — — — — - 


doe any ———ů— ᷣ — — rn. 
have a mind inclining to uſe that vluell; Wet, 
I may, —— be e de dana henry e 
Deity, Surt I ſhould be miſerable, 1 dick at love!this' bu 

in my watanty; W | chat e afare, — wary 
fure — woy ful If ſhould not grow berrex c yer” this 
benefit, I am ſure, would accrue me: Snionld! bod ay ek 
 from\werſe +. nn have IR * un; 
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| f * 01 vv; f J) 
= I ̃uat al thing have « teprogreſion nd fall. 
918 An 5M 3 
Wels the ebe tiotowalt che Warid in 
2 come to ther height by degrees q there 
TT — then they derline as ; thoy ivoſe : only; " wi 
more importunate, rnines at once, a Natare: hath — 
rearing, rer LI. v + a . 
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li Et ſabito caſu, qua valuere, ruunt. 
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All chat mas holds , hangs but by ſlender twine 
By ſudden chance the ſtrongeſt things decline. 


Man may be kil'd. in an inſtant 3 he cannot be made to live, but 
| by ſpace of time in conception, We are curdled to the faſhion of 
25 time; and ſer ſucceſſions z whe all again is 4, and in 
che moment of a minute, Cone. Plants, fiſhes be ſy birds 5 men, 
all grow up by leaſarelyj progreſſions : ſo Families, Provinces: 
States, Kingdomes, Empires, have the ſame way of riſe by ſteps. About 
the height they muſt ſtay a while, becauſe there is à neerneſſe to 
the middle on both ſides, as they riſe, and as they fall: otherwiſe, 
their continuance. in that top, is but the very poim of time, the pre- 
now, which now again is gene. Then they ar beſt deſcend; 
but for the moſt part tamble, And that which is true in the [wallet 
particulars, is, by taking a larger view, the ſame in the diflended 
Bulk, There were firſt, Men, then Families, then Tribes, then 
Common Wealths, then Kingdemes, Man anc hies, Empires: which 
we. find, have been the of all ' worldly dignities: And as 
nd thoſe, Mewarchies did ve by degrees ; ſo we find they have 
{hid again to Ac. There wache Aſſyrianghe. Perſian, the Grecia, 
23 the Worlds glery, vas im tha dayes 
the Romane Empire ʒ and the he ight of that Empire nabe days of 
Auguſte. Peace then 2 thorow the —— 
was then in herfalleft fouriſb - no Age, either before or fie, c 
| us with ſo many towring ingenwities. And then, when 
the whole. ald as molti like unts Cod, in the ſway of one N 
nuch, When they ſaluted him by the Title of Auguſtus and they | 
then, like God, in rulp to becalled Imperutort t:: Tbis, I take 
it. was the f time, wherein G D, the Saint of the 
Warld, vouch(afed by raking human; nature upon him, to deſcend 
in the World;And ſurely, the conſideration of ſuch thingꝭ as theſe, 
are not unworthy our thoughs: Though our Faith be not bred, yer it 
is much confirmed,by obſerving ſuch lite circumſtanc es. But then may 
we think, how ſmal a time this Empire continued in this flouriſh. Even 
the next Emperour,T, dierte keln to degenerate; Caligula more; Nero 
| yer more then heʒtill ir grew to be embroyled and — an 
abſolute divißan. Since, hot y has the u ſeired one in the Eaſt; 
and the other in the Weſt ? how much is it ſubdivided , by the 
deduction of Frente , Britain; Spain f Some have alſo obſcryed 
Site of theſe Empires, how the firſi was ncereſt the Faſt; 
ext, à Degree further off; and ſo on in diſtant re, 
ollowing the cautſe ofthe 1Sywng : as if beginning in the morning, 
of the World, they would make a larger day; by declining toward 
the Weſt , where the Sunne goes down, after his riſing in Te Eaſt. 
This may ſtand to the Southern and Weſtern inhabitants of the World, 
but I know not bow to the Northern : fot elſe how can thut 
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be ſaid to viſe any where, which reſteth no where, but is perperual- 
ly in the ſpeed of a circular motion ? For the time, it Was whey 
the world was within a very little, aged 4000. years ; which, 
1 believe, was much about the middle age of the world : though 
ſeeing there are promiſes that the later dayes ſhall be ſbortned, we 
cannot expect the like extent of time after it, which we find did 
go before it. Nor can we think, bur that decay, which haſtens 
in the reine of all leſſer things, will likewiſe be more ſpeedy in 
this, If all things in the world decline faſter by far, Bo they 
do aſcend; why ſhould we not believe the world to do ſo too? 
I know not what certain grounds they have, that dare aſſume to fore- 
tell the particular time of the worlds conflagration,But ſurely in rea- 
ſon , and Nature, the end cannot de mightily diſtant, We 
have ſcen the Infancy , the Towrh, the Yirility, all paſt: Nay, 
we have ſeen it well ſtept into years, and declination, the moſt 
infallible premonitors of a diſſolution; Some could believe it with- 
in leſs then this nine and twemy years, becauſe as the Flogd de- 
ſtroy'd the * world, one thouſand fix hundred fifty ſix 
years after the firſt deſtroying Adam; ſo the latter world ſhall 
be conſumed by fire , one thouſand fix hundred fifty and fix 
years after the ſecond ſaving Adam; which is Chriſt, But I dare 
not fix a certainty , where God hath left the world in ignorance, 
The exact knowledge of all things is in God only. But ſurely , b 
collections from Nature and Reaſon, Man may much help hicatell, 
in likelihoed and probabilities,, Why hath Man an arguing and 
premeditating Soul, if not to think on the courſe and cauſes of things, 
thereby to magnifie his Creator in them? I will oſten muſe in ſuch 
like Theams : for, beſides the pleaſure I ſhall meet, in knowing for- 
ther; 1 (ball find my Soul, by admiration of thele wonders, to love 
both Reaſon, and the Deity better, As our admiring of things evil, 
uides us to a ſecret hate and decefſion + ſo, wharſoever we applaud 
or goodneſs, cannot but cauſe ſome raiſe in our ffettions, 


x 
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L. 
Of Detraction. 


N ſome anluc iy diſpoſitions , there is ſach an envious kind of 
Pride , that they cannot endure that any but rhemſelves'ſhoukd 
be ſer forth for excellent ſo that when chey hear one jeſih 
PR they will eicher ſeck to diſmount his Fertwes 3 or, i 
ike a clear light, eminent; they will fab him with a But of 
detrattion : as if there were ſomething yet ſo foul, as did obuwbilaze 


even his brighteſt glory. Thus when their tongue cannot juſtiy | 
"Wh condemn 
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! condet6h him, they will leave him in ſuſpected ill, by ſilence. Surely, 


if we conſidered derrat# ation, tobe bred of envy, neſted only in de- 
feitnt minds ; we ſhouldfind, that the applauding of vertue, would 
win w far more honour, then the ſeeking flily to diſparage it. 
Mat would ſhew we lov d what we commended ; while this tells the 
world, we grudge at what we want in our ſelves. Why may we 
nor think-the' Porr meant them for Detractors, which ſprung of the 
teeth of Cad poyſoned Serpent ? I am ſure their exds may parallel; 
for they uſually mutther one another in their fame and where 
they find not ſpors, they deviſe them, It is the baſeſt ce Man 
can fall into ; to make his tongue the whipper of the worthy man. 


If we do know vices in men, I think we can ſcarſe ſhew our 


ſelves in a nobler vertue, then in the charity of concealing them: 
ſo t be not a flarrery , perſwading to continuance. And if it be 
it ente, even ſometime that which is nne, is moſt uabeſceming 
the repott of 4 Mau. Who will not condemn him as @ Traitor to 
reputation and ſoritty , that tells the private fault of his fiend, 
to the publick and Jtproving world? When two friends patt, they 
ſhould lock up one — ſecrets , and interchange their 
brys.:- The honeſt wan will rather be a grave to his weighbours 
fili, then any way uncurtuin them. I care not for his — 
that loves to clip the wings of a lofty fame. The Counſel in the S4 
t$re Ido well approve f. 


—— Abſentem qui rodit arvicum, 

Adi now defendir ulis culpante, ſolutos 

Avi captabriſus howinum, famamg; dic ac u, 
Fingere gui now vija pote , commiſſa tac ere 

Dui muga; hir niger eft, hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 


Ibo bites his abſent Friend, 
Or not defends him blam'd, bur holds along 
With mens looſe laughter, and each praters tongue; 


| That feins what was not, and difcloaks a few! ; 


Beware him, Noble Roman, he is foul. 


| And for the moſt part, he is as dangerous, in another vice as 


this. He that can detra# wnworthily , when thou canſt not an- 
(on him; can flatter thee as anworthily „when thou canſt nor 
'chbfe_'but hear him. *Tis uſual with him to ſmooth it in the Cham- 
gers that keeps & railing tongue for the Hall, And beſides all this, 
ic implyes a kinde of cen ardiſe: for who will judge him otherwiſe, 
chic bur then unbuttons his tumour d bref, when he findes none to 


F 


| oppoſe the bigneſs of his tooks and tongue ? The valiant mans tongue, 


| it never boaſteth vainly, yet is ever the greateſt Coward 


* ener but the Coward is never valiant but then: and then 
nen . too, 
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too, tis without his heart, or ſpirit, There is nothing argues Na. 
ture more degenerate, then her ſecret repining at anothers tranſcen- 
dency. And this, beſides the ill, plunges her into this folly ; that by 
this ar, ſhe is able leſs to Alon He that pretending vertue, is 
buſie in the fains of men, is like to him that ſeeks 4 old in aſhes, 
and blowing them about, hides that more, ch he better 
might have found with ſtilneſß. To over-cmmend a man, I know 
is not good: bur the Detractor wounds three, with the one Ar- 
row of his wiperows tongue, Indeed tis hard to ſpeak a mas 
true, as he is: but howſoever, I would not deprave the fame 
of the abſent : *Tis then a time for praiſes , rather then for repre- 
henſion. Let praiſe be voyced tothe ſpreading air; but chidings whiſ- 
per'd in the kiſſed ear: Which action teaches us, even while we 
chide, to love. If there be Vertues, and I am call'd to ſpeak of him that 
owns them, I will tell them forth anpartially. If there be vices mixt 
with thoſe, I will be content the world ſhall know them by ſome 
other tongue then mine. 


— — ? — — 


LI. 
Againſt (ompulſion. 


$ nothing prevails more then Courttfie : ſo Compulſion often 
is the way to /oſe, Too much importunity, does but teach men 
how to deny. The more we defire to gain, the more do others deſire 
that they may not loſe. Nature is ever jealous of her own ſupremacy - 
and when ſhe ſees that others would «nder-rread it, ſhe calls in all 
her powers for reſiſtance, Certainly, they work by a wrong En- 
gine, that ſeek to gain their ends by conſtraint, Croſs two Lovers, 
and you knit but their Hection ſtronger. You may ftroak the Lyon 
into a bondage : but you ſhall ſooner hem him to pieces, then hos 
him into a chain. Ibe Fox may praiſe the Crows meat from her 
Bill: but cannot with his ſwiftneſs overtake her wing, Eaſe Na- 
ture, and free liberty, will ſteal a man into a winy _ when 
urged healths do but ſhew him the way to refuſe. nobleſt 
weapon wherewith Man can conquer, is love, and gentle cour- 
tee. How many have loſt their hopes , while they have ſought 
to raviſh them with too rude a hand > Nature is more apt to 
led by the ſoft motions of the muſical tongue, then the ruſtick 
threſhings of a friking arm. Love of life , and Follities, will 
draw a man to more, then the fear of death, and torments. No 
doubt, Nature meant Ceſar for a Conquerow > when fhe gave 
| him both ſuch courage, and ſuch courteſie; both which put Marius 
into a muze, They which durſt ſpeak to him, (he ſaid) were 
N 2 ignorant 
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ignorant of his greatneſs ;, and they which durſt nor, were ſo of 
his goodnefs, I F are men the beſt compoſed, that can be reſe- 
lute, and remiſ, For, as fearful Natures are wrought upon, by the 
ſternneſs of a rough comportment : ſo the valiant are not gain'd on, 
but by gentle affability , and a ſhew of pleaſing liberty. Linle 
Fiſhes are twitched up with the violence of a ſudden pull ; when che 
like action cracks the line, whereon a great one hangs. I have 
known denyals, that had never been given, but for the earneſtneſs of 
the requeſter, They teach the petitioned to be ſuſpicious ; and ſuſpi- 
tion teaches him to hold and fortifie, He that comes with you muſt 
have me, is like to prove but a fruitleſs Wover, Urge a grant to 
ſome men, and they are inexorable ; ſeem _ , and they will 
force the — upon you. * got a friend of C inna, by givin 
him a ſecond life, whereas his death could at beſt but have remov' 
an Enemy. Hear but his exiled Poet. 


Flectitur obſequio curvatus ab arbore rams 
Franges, ſi vires experiere tuas. 

Obſequis tranantur aquæ, nec vincere poſſis 
Flumina, fi contra quam rapit unda nates. 
Obſequium T 75 domat, tumidoſq; Leones : 

Ruſtica paulatim taurus aratra ſubit. 


The Trees crookt- branches, gently bent, grow right, 
When as the hands full vigor breaks them quite. 

He ſafely ſwims, that waves along the flood, 
While croſſing ſtreams is neither lafe nor good, 
Tygers and Lyons, mildneſs keeps in awe : 

And, gently us d Buls yoakt, in Ploughs will draw. 


Certainly, the fair way is the beſt, though it be ſomething the fur- 
ther about, *Tis leſs ill for a Journey to be long, then dangerous, To 
vex other men, I will think, is but to tutor them, how they ſhould 
again vex me, I will never wiſh to purchaſe ought unequally : 
What is got againſt reaſon, is for the moſt part won, by the meeting 
of a Fool and Knave, If ought be ſought with reaſon, that may come 
with kindneſs ; for then Reaſon in their own boſoms, will become a 
pleader for me: but I will be content to loſe a little, rather then be 
drawn to obtain by violence. The trouble and the hazzard we avoid, 
may very well ſweeten, or out-weigh a ſlender loſs. Conſtraint is for 
extremities, when all wayes elſe ſhall fail. But in the general, Fair- 
neſs has preferment. If you grant, the other may ſupply the deſire ; 
yet this does the like, and purchaſeth love; when that, only leaves 
a lothſome hate behind it. 
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LII. 
Of Dreams. 


Reams are notable means of diſcovering our own inclinations. 

The wiſe man learns to know himſelf as well by the nights 
black mantle, as the ſearching beams of day, In fleep , we have 
che naked and natural revs. fear our ſouls : outward ob ects in- 
terpoſe not, either to ſhuffle in occaſional cogitations, or hale out 
the included fancy. The mind is then ſhut up in the Burrouzh of 
the body : none of the Cingueporrs of the Ile of Man, are then 
open, to in · let any ſtrange diffurbers, Surely, how we fall to vice, 
or riſe to vertue, we may by obſervation find in our dreams. It was 
the wiſe Zeno, that ſaid, he could collect a man by his Dreams. 
For then, the ſoul ſtared in a deep repoſe, bewrayed her true 
affeftions which in the buſie day , ſhe would either not ſhew, 
or not note. It was a cuſtom among the Indians, when their 
Kings went to their ſleep, to pray with piping. acclamarions , 
that they might have happy dreams; and withall conſult well 
for their Subjects benefit: as if the night had been a time, 
wherein they might grow 7 and wiſe, And certainly, the 
wiſe man is the wiſer for his ſleeping , if he can order well in 
the day , what the eye-leſs night preſenteth him, Every dream 
is not to be counted of: nor yet are ad to be caſt away with 
contempt, 1 would neither be a Stoick , ſuperſtitions in all; 
nor yet an Epicure, conſiderate of none. If the Phyſitian may 
by t judge of the diſeaſe of the body , I ſee not, bur the 
Divine may do ſo, concerning the ſos/, I doubt not but the 
Genivs of the Soul is waking and motive, even in the faſteſt 
cloſures , of the impriſoning eye-lids. But to preſage from theſe 
thoughts of feep, is a wiſdom that I would not reach to. The beſt 
aſe we can make of dreams, is ol ſer vation: and by that, our own 
borrection, or incourage ment. For, tis not dowbtable , but that the 
mind is working, in the dulleſt depth of ſleep. I am confirmed by 
Clandian , 


omnia que ſenſu volvuntur vota diurno, 
Tempore notturno reddit amica quies. 
Venator, defeſſa toro cùm membra reponit, 
Mens tamen ad ſylvas, & ſualuſtra redit, 
Fudicibss lites, aurige ſomnia currus, 
FV anaque nottwrnis meta cavetur equis, | 
Furto gaudet amans ; permutat navita merces: 
Et vigil elapſas querit avarus opes, 
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Blandaque largitur fruſtra ſitientibus ægri, 
Irriguus gelido pocula fonte ſopor. 

Me quoque Muſarum ſtudium, ſub nocte ſilenti, 
Artibus aſiduts, ſollicitare ſolet, 


Day thoughts, tranſwinged from th induſtrious breſt, 
All ſeem re- acted in the nights dumb reſt. 

When the tyr d Huntſman, his repoſe begins, 

Then flyes his mind to Woods, and wild Beaſts dens. 
Judges dream caſes : Champions ſeem to run, 

Wich their night Courſers, the vain bounds to ſhun, 
Love hugs his rapes, the Merchant traffique minds. 
The Miſer thinks he ſome loſt treaſure findes. 

And to the thirſty ſick, ſome potion cold, 

Stiffe flattering ſleep, inanely ſeems to hold, 

Yea, and in th age of ſilent reſt, even I 
Troubled with Arts deep mulings, nightly lye. 


Dreams do ſometimes call us to a recognition of our inclinations, 
which print the deeper in ſo andiſturbed times. I could wiſh men to 
give them their conſideration , but not to allow them their ruſt, 
though ſometimes tis eaſie to pick out a profirable Moral, Anti- 
quiry had them in much more reverence, and did oft account them 
propheſies, as is eaſily found. in the ſacred volume and among the 
Heathen , nothing was more frequent. Aſtyages had two, of his 
daughter Mandana, the Vine, and herUrin, Calphurnia of her Ceſar ; 
Hecuba of Paris; and almoſt every Prince among them, had his Fate 


| 


either to preſerve health or amend the life, dreams may, to a wiſe 
obſerver , be of ſpecial benefit, I would neither depend upon any, 


let and ſcorn, I finde it of one that having long been troubled with 


tellings, uſed to be lappd in 
| # Roman Soothſayer to read thoſe darker ſpirits of the night, and 
| fignified his ſaljecting of the world to himſelf. *Tisnow ſo out of 


power of the Goſpel, in crying down the wvains of men, it would 
— * appcar | 


ſbewed in interpreted dreams. Galen tels of one, that dream d his thigh | 
was turn d to ſtone, when ſoon after it was ſtruck with a dead Palfie. | 
The aptneſs of the hamors to the like effes , might ſuggeſt ſome- 


thing tothe mind, then apt to receive. So that I doubt not but 


to incur a prejudice, nor yet caſt them all away, in a prodigal neg- 


the paining ſpleen : that he dream t, if he opened a certain weiy, be- 
tween two of his fingers, he ſhould be cured which he, awaked, 
did, and mended, But, indeed I would rather believe this, then be 
drawn to practiſe after it. Theſe — are more rare fore- 

ſcured folds and now that 
Art loſt , Chriſtianity hath ſetled us to lefs inquiſition; tis for 


tell that ſtill Pictator; His dream of copulation with his mother, 


utc, that I think it not to be recovered, And were it not for the 


— — 


Ta 


appear a wonder, how 


app a Science ſo pleaſing to humazitz, ſhould 
fall. ſo quite to rue, 


et 
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LIII. 
Of Bounty. 


12 is ſuch a Rojalty in the mind, as 2 man to beſe- 
1 , and to poverty, Exceſſes, for the moſt part, have but ill 
concluſions, There is a dunghil miſchief, that awaits even the man of 
the bountious ſoul: and they that had ſtore of a native » grow 
at laſt to the practice of the fonleſt villanies. 


cence conſumes them, and ies of an 


ings them to the mſerie 


be publickly ſeen come ſhom of their wonted regells 
chen the world ſhall ſce an alteration, they leave no lewdnefi pri 
vately wnpratiiſed, "Tis a noted truth of Tacitus, eArarinm 2. 
one exhauſtum, per ſcelera . erit. Treaſure * ambits- 
ouſly, will beſupphy'd by wickedneſs, — that which bears the 
name of Noble, ſhould be parent of ſuch hated Vilene. What is 
it Ambition will not practiſe, rather then let her port decline? 
Vain glory ends in lewdnef,, and contempt, The laviſh mind 
loves any indirection better then to flag in fate, A fond populari 
bewitches the ſoul, to frow about the wealth , and meant — 
to feed that diſperſive humour , all wayes ſhall be trodden 
though they never ſo much #»worthy the man, Surely, we nich 
name this ſame floodding man, when we call him by the name 
of Brave, His ſtriving to be like a God in Bounty, throws him to 
the loweſt eſtate of man, *Tis for none but him that has A, to give 
to all abundantly. 9 ſtream is greater, then the 
bringing one, the bottoms will be quickly weterlep ; and then what 
commendation is it, to ſay, There is a plenty waſted > He has the 
beſt Fame, that keeps his eſtate unniggardly: The other flex , is 
meerly out of weaknef, He overvalues the drunken and reeling 
love of the vulgar , that buyes it with the ruine of himſelf, and his 
family. He fears he is not lov'd, unleſs that he be looſe and ſcat- 
tering. They __ that think their indes ill-woven, unleſs they 
have allowance from the popular ſtamp. The wiſe wan is his own 
both world and Judge; he gives what he knows is fit for his ef ate, 
and him, without ever caring how the waving Tumult takes it. To 
weak mindes, the People are the greateſt Paraſres ; they #w 
and knee them, to the 22 of a fair inberitance : and 

e 


I 
7 


Mine. Yet in this fall of their melted demeans, they | way Sam's | 
meg. > | 


are free as the de- 
ſcending rain, and pour a plenty on the — This Munifi- | 
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they cruſh them with the heavy load of Pitty. is the incom- 
| fderate 
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fiderate Man, that ravels but a ſpacibus Fortune, He never think- |-- 


eth how the heap will leſſen , becauſe he looſes, but by grains, 
and parcels, They ate ill Stewards , that ſo ſhowre away a large 
State, Sayes Democrirus , when he ſaw one giving to all, and 
that would want nothing which his minde 44 crave; Mayeſt 
thou periſh unpittied, for making of the Virgin Graces , Harlors, 
He made his liberality , like a Where, to court the Publique ; 
when indeed ſhe ought to win by medeſty, For, as the Harlots 
offers, but procure che good mans hate : So when bounty proves a 
Curtex an, and offers too undecently , it fails of gaining love , and 
ers but the diſlike of rhe wife. He does bounty injury, that 
ws her ſo much, as he makes her but be laagſ d at. Who gives 
or ſpends too much, muſt fall, or elſe deſiſt with ſhame, To live well 
of a little, is a great deal more honowr, then to ſpend a great deal 
vainly. To know both when, and what to part withall, is a know- 
ledge that befirs a Prince, The beſt objet# of bounty, is either ne- 
cefſity , or deſert, The beſt motive, thy own goodneſs : And 
the limit, is the ſafery of thy ſtate. For, this I will conſtantly 
chink ; The beſt bounty of man, is, not to be too bountiful, It rs 
not good to make our kindneſs to others, to be cruelty troour felves 
| and ours. 


P 
A | 


ben Of Fans Inconſtancy. 


\ TO Weathercock under Heaven, is ſo variable as inconflant 
Man, Every breath of wind, fans him to a various ſhape. 
As if his mind were ſo near a kin to Ayr, as it muſt with every 
motion, be in a perpetual change, Like an inſtrument cunningly 
plaid on, jt does riſe, and fall, and alter, and all on a ſudden, We 
are Feathers blown in the bluſter of our own looſe paſſions, and are 
meerly the dalliance of the flying winds, How many in an inſtant 
have murthered the men they have lov'd? as if — were the 
Fate of things, and the Epicure had balked truth. How ardently 
can we Hell ſome, even beyond the deſire of dying for them, 
when immediately one ſudden Ebullition of Choller , thall render 
them extreamly offenſive ? nay, ſteep them in our hate, and curſes ? 
Behold the hold which Man doth take of Man ! tis loſt in a moment, | 
with but the clac ting of the tongue, a nod, or frown, or any ſuch like 
nothing. We cancel leagnes with friends, make new ones with 
our Enemies, and break them cre concluded, Our Favorites with 
the places aher: And our hare hath wings to alight, and de. 


Per In our dhet, how infinitcly docs the variation of humenrs 


diſrellith 
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| diſrelliſh the taſting palate ? what to diy we raven on, is the 
riſe of the next days ſtormarh, In 6ur reereations how inconſtant- 
ly loving? ſometimes Ficting the notſefull hond; ſpmetimes rhe 
filler ſþorr'of the wing 5 though ever lugaged to d giddy variety, 
In our apparell how mutable ? as if faſbion were a Vd, that needs 
would be adot d in changes. Our whole life is hut a greater, and 
longer child-hodd, "What man living would not die with anguiſh , 
were he bound to follow! another, in all his auſtrafaſt motion; 
which though they be ever 1arning , yet are never "pleaſing , bur 
when they proceed from the native freedome of the"Soul ? which 
argues her change not more out of „jet, then her ſelf, and the 
humors where with ſhe is compoſed. They fitſt lowing to incite De. 
fire , then powred out upon an objec ; dye in their birth, while 
| more ſucceed them. Like Souldiers in a running õ H, come wp, 
| diſcharge, fall off, flye, and re-inforce themſelves. Only order 7 
their proceedings , while confuſion doth diſtract the v. Surely , 
thete is nothing argues his imperfeFion more. For though th 
| Nobler Elements be moſt Motive, andthe _— leaft of all, which 
is yet baſeſt © yer are they never mutable , but as the 0bje that they 
2 68 them, nor doe they ever wander from that quality, 
wherewith Nature did at firſt inveſt them. But an, had he no 
object, he would change alone; and even to ſuch things, as Na- 
ture did not once intend him. Mindes thus temper' d, we uſe to 
call too light, as if they were #nequally mixt, and the too nimbler 
Elements had gotten the predominance. Certainly, the beſt is a no- 
ble gie bor, perfection is immutable. But for things # a, 
change is way tO — jour them. It gets the name of wi ulneſſe, 
when it will not admit of a lawfull change, to the better. There- 
fore Conſt ancy without Knowledge , cannot be alwaies good. In 
— — tis not vertue, but an abſolute Vice. In all change:, I 
will have regard to theſe three things: Gods approbatjon , my own 
benefit, and the not-harming of wy Neighbour, Where the change 
is not a fault, I will never think it a frees though the grear 
Exchange, the World, ſhould judge it ſo. Where it is a fault, 
I would' be ant, though outward: things ſhould wiſh my tur- 
'ning. ' He but a weak warrant for what he docs, that 
hath only the fertunc to find his bad actions plauſible, | 


— ACE 


LV. 
of Logick, 


| rr ery rears Truth more then the Invention of Le. 
Y g3ck, It bach out ſo many diſtinctions that it inwraps Res-| 
ſen in a wiſt of deubrs" Tis Reaſon drawn into too fink & —_ x1 
| E Wl. 


—— — 


* 


* 
— 


| 


| 


| Conferas Qxavinw ſe, fie fet 
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Truth in atwiſt of wards; which being hard to #nlpoſe , her 
away as a priſoner, "Tis a n## to ＋ — z Or an tt infoodt 
ing you, how to tell a reaſonable n Diogenes heard g ene, 
with ſubtle Arguments, ing that there was no Mpries : he ſud- 
denly farts wp, and walks. Zeno axks the carſe ? Saigs he again, 
1 bu; confurg your reaſons. Liko an overcurious mori man, it hath | 
to make Jr fo excellent; that it hath marr d it, Fives ſaith 
doubis not but the Devil did invent it 3-is teaches tw oppoſe the 
Trauth, andiobe falſely obftinare, ſo * felighting, to put 
bx to the worſe, by deceit, M a Conceiteſt, it hath laid on ſo man 
raleurs , that the counterfeit is more wariow then the pattern. It 
gives us ſq many liber, that we know not which is the ſame. Trarh 
in lagicall arguments, is like @ Prince in a Maſque 5 where are ſo 
many preſented in the (ame 41tire , that we know not which 
5 bee, And a weknow there is but ane /rince, fo we know 
is but ane Traub ; yer by reaſon of tho Moſyucr: Judgment bs di- 
ratted , pn apnea wo * 14 », why the 
Aregpagits bani nlpe, is $6ptuſtry Minerva 
1 eſs, One, to hew wei | it to the Ar another, that 

i to ſuffer ono to panren with the Gods. Sure, howſo- 
ever men might firſt ines ir, for the helpof wuch, it hath prov'd 
a help t angle: and 8 thing to ſet the wind at jarre in it 
: and doing nothing but confound e@nceir, it grows 8199 i lang- 
put one of our own. 


Naſciuur in tenchris animal, 2 infant, 


— —— — * 


made man, if ii 10 Oxfwd goe. 


Per 2 may fall upon our Times + Heretofore (ſaies 
he) chere were but ſeven wiſe men 3 and now is is hard to find that 

of fevls.For every map will be & Jophiffer,and then be thinks 
lice 8 wiſe 5 tough] down, ſome will never be le, but by helpof 
Lagick, Note her (elf makes every man a 4egictes : they that 
brought in the 48, have preſented us with one that bath ever-alfed 
ber: and ſomthing ſtrain d her beyond her genuixe plainneſſe. But 
I fpeak this of Logic at large, for the pure Art is an Excellency, 
Since all is in »ſe, tis good ta verain it, that we may make ir defend 
, againſt it ſelf. Thereis no way to ſecure a Mine, but to connter- 
mine, Otherwiſe, like the Are of Memory , I think it ſpoyls the Na- 
tara. How can it be otherwiſe, when the /nwvention of Man, ſhall 
Rive wich the aeg an of Supreem Nature In macers of A 
lighen, I will make Faith my means to. certain, though not cm- 


A thing born blind, a child, and fooliſh we, 
| Shall be 


Reaſon | 


tt 


redn bem + For other wer, I will think Gavple N the beft 


| 
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Reaſon „and naked reaſon the beſt Logick, Ir may help me to 
rip off doubts, but I would not have it help to make 
them. 


1 — tt - — — ¶ ́w— eee 


LVI. 
Of thoughtfulneſſe in Miſery. 


ſes ſince their f «ming, how many are, and how many will be, Then, 


and che put - by of the turning hand. Seatch not a wound too deep, 


He unfortunate mans wiſdeme , is one of his greateſt miſe- 

ries, Unleſſe it be ds well able to conquer, as diſcern, it on- 
ly ſhewes him but the blacker face of mourning. Iis no commenda- 
tion, to have an inſight deep in Calamity, It can ſhew him miſchi 
which a Fool ſees not; ſo help him to vexation , which he cannot 
tell how to care. In temporal things, tis one great bappineſſ to 
be free from miſeryes : A next to that, is not to be ſenſible of them. 
There is a comfort , in ſeeing but the ſhell of ſorrow. in my epi- 
nion, he does wiſely, that when grief preſents her ſelf, lets her wear a 
vizor, fairer then her naked ſkin, Certainly, tis a felicity to be an 
honeſt fool, when the ge of his ſpirit , ſhall not ſee into 
the bowels of his attendant trouble. I beleeve our eyes would be ever 
winterly, if we gave them the flame bur for every juſt dccafon. I like 
of Solon's courſe , in comforting his conſtant friend: when taking him 
up to the top ot a Turret, over-looking all the piled buildings, he 


bids him think, how many Diſcontents there had been in thoſe ho- 


if he can, to leave the world's calamities, and mourn but fot his ewn. 
To mours for none elſe, were hardneſſe, and injuſtice, To mourn for | 
all, were endleſſe; The beſt way is, to wncontrat# the brow , 
and let the worlds mad ſpleen fret, for that we ſmile in woes. 
Sorrows are like patrid graves , the deeper you digge , the fuller 
both of ſtench, and horrour. Though conſideration ab a fool be con- 
traries, yet nothing increaſerh miſery like it. Who ever knew a Fool 
dye of a diſcontenting melancholy ? So poor a condition is man faln to, 
that even his glory is become his puniſhment : and the reyes 
of his wiſdeme, light him but to ſee thoſe anguiſber which the 
darkneſſe of his mind would cover. Sorrows are not to be entertain d 
with huggs, and lengthned complements z but the caſt of the cye, 


leſt you make a new one. It was not ſpoken without ſome 
Reaſon , That fortunatt is better then wiſe z ſince whoſoever is 
that, ſhall be thought to be 1h. For vulgar eyes judge rather, 


the event, then the intention. And he that is #nfortunate, though he | 
be wiſe, ſhall find many, that will dew him withat leaſt ſupp: 4 


| 


This only is the wiſe #1#s benefit; as he ſees more miſchief : S0 he aa 
O 2 | 


— — — — - ————__ — - — | 
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common Foe, Lewd ones are like the wiſtaken Lanthory in 88. which 
| under pretence of guiding, wil draw us unto har r ard, and lofs among 
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curb more p«ſſops : and by this means hath wit enough , to endure 
his pains — =o I wm look ſo farre into — to cure 
the preſent, & prevent the future · But wil never care for ſearching tur- 
ther, or indearing cares by thoughtfulneſſe. They are like Charons Cave 
in Italy, where you may enter a little way , without danger, and 
further perhaps with benefit , but going to the end, it ſtifles you. 
No ſbip but may be caſt away, by putting too farre into rempeſtu- 


ous ſeas. 


_—— 


LV1I. 
Of Il Company, 


V VE have no Enemie like baſe Company : it kills both our 

fame, and our ſouls. It gives us wownds , which never 
will admit of healing : and is not only diſgraceful, bur niſchie vous. 
Wer t thou a King, it would rob thee ofe thy Royall Majeſty ; who 
would reverence = 4 „when, like Nero, thou ſhoul' dit 74. 
vern out thy time with anton, triumph with Minſtrels in thy Chari- 
et, and preſent thy ſelf upon a Common ſtage. with the buskin d Tra- 
gadian, and the Pantomime? *Tis like a ſhip new trimmed, whereſo- 
ever you but touch, it ſoyles you: and though you be clean, when 
you enter, even a little motion will fill you with defiled badges, And 
then the whiter the Iwan is, the mbre is the black apparent, How 
many have died ignominiouſly , and have uſed their laſt breath, 
only to complain» of this; as the Wirch that had #:chantedthem, to 
the evils that they now muſt ſmart for > 'Tis an Engine where- 
with the Dewill is ever pradtiſing , to lift Man out of YVerives ſeat. 
"Tis the ſpiritual Whore, which teyes the good may to his ſouls un- 
ding. Certainly, if chere be any Dalilah under Heaven, it is in bad 
Society, This will bind u, betray ws , blind , wndo w. Many a 
man had been good that is not, if he had but kept geod — * 
the Achates of thy life ſhall be ill, who will not imagine thy life to 
beſo too > evenwaters change their vertues, by running thorow a 
changed vein, "No man but both good and bad in his nature, either 
of which, fortifie, as they meet with their likezor decline, as they find 
a contrary. When Vice runs ina ſingle ſtream, tis then a paſſable ſhallow 
but when many of theſe ſhall fall into ene, they (well a deeper chan- 
nell to be drown'd in. Good and wiſe Aſſeciates , arc like Princes in 
defenſive Leagues 5 one defends the other againſt the devices of the 


— — nn A — 


our Enemies. Nor was the fiction of the Syrens any other in the Mo- 
benen pleaſant wits, vitiated in accuſtom d lewdnefſe ; who for that 


were 
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were feighned to be Monſters of a nature , and with ſweet 
runes, intiſed men to deſtruction. my name be fafe, yer my 
ſoul were in danger; could my ſou! be free,yet my fame would fuffer; 
were my body and eſt ate ſecure, yet thoſe other two (which are the 
pureſt excellencies of Man) are ever laid at the fake, I know phyſi- 
cians may converſe with ſick owes, uninfected: but then, they muſt 
have ſtronger Antidotes, then their nature gi ves them : elle they 
themſelves ſhall ſoon — — , of 2 once were, 

ſicians. One rotted Apple, will # be. The putri d 
— corrupts the Nola bud Claſter. Though Ide no 
Hermite, to ſit away my dayes in a d Cell ; yet will 1 
chuſe rather to have no Companion, then a bad owe. ' If I have 
found any good , I wil cherriſb them, as the choiſe of wen:or as An- 
gels, that are (ent for Guardians, It | have bad ones , 1 will 
ſtudy to loſe them: leſt by keeping them, I loſe my ſelf in the end. 


— 


— — 
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LVII. 
That no man alwaies ſins unpuniſht. | 


VV David (aw the delights of the wicked, he is forced 
to flie ro the ſtop, with a, Fret not thy ſelf, o my ſoul | 
The Jollities of the villanous man, ſtagger the religious mind. The 


of proſperity turning it (elf,go row! wubtheir ded wayes: When | 
if we do bur look ti deſpiſed veriae, ho mſerable, and how ſtormy 
is her Sea ? Certainly, tor the preſent , the goed max ſeems to be in 
the diſgrace of Heaven; He ſmarts, aud pines, and fadnerh his incum- 
bred ſoul, and lives as it were, in che. frown, and the wod of 
the rraducing world, When the Epicure conſidered: this, it made 
him to exclude the Providence, furely to view the werizexs , 
with but Natures cyes, a man would think, they were things that 
Nature ci d, or that the whole world were deluded,with a poyſonous 
ye, in making only the vertan + ©. op only the daring ſoui, that 
igeſting vice in groſſe, climbes tothe ſear of Honour, Innocence is 
become a fair td ler others tiſe to our abuſe, and not to raiſe our 
ſelves to greatueſſe. How rare is it to nd ane raiſed for his ſober 
worth — 
him to the ſtockes, and Irons ? Whereas i coap'd with 
his Inticer , tis like he might baye ſwarmme in Gold , and 
liv'd a lapling to the fi/k , and dainujes, The world is fo much 
Knave , that tis grown a vice to be heneft. Men ' have renioo-" 
ved the Temple of Howevr , and have now ſet it, like an arbvur 


* 
live, as if they were paſſing thorow the world in ftate:and the ſtream 


vertue ? What was it bur Foſephs 2 | 


i a Wilderneſſe, where, unleſſe we trace thoſe devious ways ,there is 
no 
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| drive the weighty Tragedian. 


Kes humanas ordine nullo 

| Fortuna regis, ſpargitque manu 

Munera caca, pejors fouens. 

Vincit [anttos dira libido; * 
| Frau ſublimireenat in aula 


Tradere turpi faſces populus 8 
Gaudet : eeſdem colit, atque odit. 

Triftis virtus perverſa tulit 

Premia recti Caſtos ſequitur 

Mala paupertas, vitioque pote ns 

| Regnas Adulter. 


— 4 
* 


— 


Bent to worſe, all humane waies 
Quite at randome, Fortune {waics , 
Her looſe favesrs blindly throwing. 
| Cruell luſt the good man Lib : 
Fraud the Court triumphant fals ; 

| People honors ill 


beſtowing. 
Then they hate, even thoſe they kiſſe. 


chaſte are poor,while Vice 
Lords it by Adulteryes. a 


Were theſe Ages chain d to owrs > Or why complain we that the 
world is worſe , when fifteen hundred yeers ſpace cannot (for ought 
Iſee) alter the condition? But, what is paſt, we forget wh. 

is to come, we know not: ſo we only take a ſpleen at the 
preſent. 'Tis true, Vice braves it with a boldned face, and would 
make one think, it were only ſhe that the doting world had 
choſe, to make a Favorite on. But, if we have time for obſervation , 
we ſhall ſee her halting with a Crutch, and ſbame. Have we not ſeen 


aged too? Tam perſwaded there be few notorious vices, but even in 
* world have a certain puniſhment, although we cannot know it. 
| God. (for the moſt part) doth neither puniſb, nor bleſſe at once, but 
by degrees, and warnings, The world is ſo full of changings , that 
tis rare for one man, to ſee the compleated race of another. We live 
not long enoughto obſerve how the —— of the jaſteſt God, do 
walk their rounds in friking, Neither alwaics are we able. Some 
of Gods correctiuns are in the night, and cloſetted. Every offence 
meets not with a Market laſh, Private puniſhments ſometimes gri 
a an within, while men looking on the outer face of things, ſee 


deep 


— — — — — 
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the wices of the aged Father, puniſht in the donne when he hath been 


... 


| 


no hope of finding it. Into what a (ad Complaint; did theſe thoughts 


| 


not how they ſmart in ſecrer,, And ſometimes thoſe are | 


8 — 
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deep wounds to one man, that would be balm and Phyſick to ano- 
ther. There are no Temporal! bleſſings, but are ſometimes had 
in the nature of perverted curſes. ſurely all choſe creatures that 
God hath put ſ#bordinate to Man, as they (like inferiour ſervants ) 
obey him while he is @ 2188 Steward: ſo when he grows to injure his | 
great Maſter , they ſend up complaints againſt hit, and forſake him] | 
' | chuſing rather to be true to their Mater, Cd; then aſſiſting to the 
vileneſſe of his falſeſt teward , man. So that though men by lewd 
waics, may ſtarr into a ſhort preferment ; yet ſure there is a ſecrer} 
chain in Nature Q _ draws the —_ ro - 2 vice. | 
Examples tni infinite; tory is a Chronicle of this 
— and the Whole Worl1 bard practice. How many Fami- 
hes do we daily ſee , wherein a whipping band ſcourgeth the 
ſtream of all their lineal lad ? M if chere were curſes, heredi- 
tary with the Lands their Fathers leſt them. I conſeſſe, they have 
a valeur beyond mine, that dare in the wilds of vice. How- 
ſoever I might for a while, in my (elf, feep with a dumb conſci- 
ence ; yet I cannot think, che All of Creatwres would ſo much croſs 
the current of their natures, as to let me go un And 
, which tells 


which is more then this, 1 find a foul within my 

me, that I doe #nnobly ; while I love Sinve more for the pleaſure 
ofit, yh do Vertu for the amiable ſwertneſſe that ſhe yeelds 
in . 


—C 
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LIX. 
Of Opinion 
No any Earthly pleaſure is ſo qy it ſelf, bur chat 
even bare conctit may return it much d:feftefal., The World| 
is wholly ſet upon the Gall and waving: meer Opinion is the Gen- 
, and, as it were, the foundation of i eſe, How 


often do we ſee men pleaſed with Comtraries ? As if they partedrhe | 


hts and frayes of Nature: every one the Faition 
vet he liketh. One deli in 44s and the Poſing 
Ayery ſoul: another findeth ſomething amiable in the 

of Melancholy, This man loves the Fer and 


28 


tres, where all bunnane felicitics are forged, 
irth, Nor is their end unlike their beginwing:hor, a 
out of an «yry phantafm; ſo they dye ina fwne , 
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no 
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former is oſten ſeduced , and the grounds that we follow , are 
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nohin . Eventhoſc things which in them carry 2 how of redſon ; 


67 wherein (if Truth be Judge) we may diſcern ſalidim, arc made 
placid or &{caſtful , as fond Opinion catches them, Optxion guides 


„ 
o 


love, and hate, and hope, and fear, and vary : for, every thing we 
licht upon, is as we apprehend it. And though we know it be no- 


thips., 
1 2 outward ſruces; yet We lee it can work wonders, It 
Fach -»ntongued ſome on the ſudden; and from ſome hath ſnatetſ 


Childe in the wambe, and kill it etre tis worlded g den the 


eaſes ,, and can as ſoon re- cure him. 1 have known fome , bur 
conceiting they have taken a Pilion, have found the operation , 
as I they had taken it indeed. If we belecve Pliry, it can 
change the Sexe : who reports himſelf to have ſcen it; and 
che running Montaigne ſpcakes of ſuch another. Nor is it on- 
ly thus powerfull, when the object of the mina is at home 
in our ſelves 3 but alſo when it lights on things abroad , 
and apart. Opinion makes Women fair , and | Mey lovely 
opinion makes men wiſe, valiant rich, nay any thing. 
Aud whatſoever it can doe on one fide to pledf „and flat- 


Her us; it can do the ſame on the other fide, to moleſt and 


their natur- II abilities; Like Lightening, it can firike the 


all our paſſians and affections, ot, at leaſt; begers them. It makes us 


„ but an uncertan preſudement of the mind, mil- informed | 


Mother (hall, remain unhurt. It can caſt a man into {reedy d 


grieve us. As if every man had a ſeverall ſeeming truth in 

ſoul, which if he followes, can for a time render him K 
either happy, or miſerable, Bere lies all the difference ; It we 
light on things but ſeeming , our felicity fades; if on things 
certain and eternall, it continues, Lis ſure, we ſhould bring 
all opinions to Reaſon, and true Judgment, there to reccive 


their dam of admittance or ejettion : but even that, by che 


errontous, and falſe, I will never therefore wonder much at a- 
nyc man, that 1 ſee ſwayed with particular affections, to things ſub- 
lunary. There are not more objects of the minde, then diſpeſutions, 
Many things I may love, that I can yceld no Resſop for : or, if 1 
do, perhaps Opinions makes me coin that for a Reaſon , which ano- 
ther will not aſſent unto. How vain then are thoſe, that aſſuming 
| 3 4iberty to themſelves, would yet tie all men to the ir Tenents 2 
| Conjuri 
hat is Truth to them, is error to another as wiſe, | like not 
men that will be God, and have their Fadgments abſolute. If! 
have liberty to hold 5 as my minde inſormes me, !ct me ne- 
ver deſire to take away tie like from another. If fair arguments 


nay. perſwade, I ſhall with quiet ſhew what grounds do lead me. 
IHochaſe cannot ſatisfie, I think I may wiſh any man to ſatisſie 


all men to the trace of their eps; when, it may be, 


851098» conſcience, For that, I ſuppoſe, will bear hin1 cut in the 


y 
his 
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thinos that it juſtly approves, Why ſhould- any man be violent fot 
the which 5 4 — then the wandering judgements of the 
burrying Vulgar ; more changing then the love of inconſtant wo- 
men; more multi various then the ſports and plays of Nature, which 
are every minute flactusus, and returning in their #ew varieties ? 
The beſt guide that I would chuſe , is the reaſon of an honeſt man; 
' which l take to be a rieht-informed Conſcience:and as for Books, which 
many rely on, they ſhall be to me, as diſcourſes but of private men, 
that muſt be judged by Relrgion , and Reaſon; ſo not to tie 
me, unleſs theſe and my conſcience joyn , in the conſent with 
them. 


— — * 


LX. 
That we are govern'd by a Power above us. | 


| . | 
Hat which we either deſire or fear, I obſerve , doth ſeldom 
happen; but pon un. that we think not on, doth for the 
moſt part intervene, and conclude or if it do fall out as we ex 
it is not till we have given over the ſearch , and ate almoſt out of 
thought of finding it. Fortunes befall us anamares, and miſchiefs when 
we think them ſcaped, Thus Cambyſet, when Cyrus had been King 


of the Boyes, be thought the predittions of his rule fulfilled, and that | 


he now might fir and ſeep in his Throne; when ſuddenly he was 
awaked to ruine, So, Sarah was fruitful, when ſhe could not believe 
it: and Zachary had a ſoy, when he was ſtooped into years , and 
had left hoping it. When Diocleſian thought himſelf deluded by the 
Propheſie, having kill'd many wilde Boyes, at laſt he lights on the right 
Aper, after whoſe death he obtained the Empire. As if God, in 
general would teach, that we arc not wiſe * to chuſe for our 
ſelves, and therefore would lead us to a dependencie on Him, 
Wherein he does like wiſe Princes, who feed not the expettations 
of Favewrites that arc apt to preſume ; but often creſ them in their 
hopes and fears : thereby to tye them faſter in their duty and reve- 
rence, to the hand that giveth, And certainly, we ſhall find this 
infallible ; Though Cod gives not our deſires, yet he alwayes im- 
r to our profits, How infinitely ſhould we intangle our 
elves, if we could fr down, and obtain our wiſhes ? Do we not 
% and 


often wiſh that, which we after ſee would be out c 
is not this, 'becauſe we ignorantly follow the foſh, boah, and 

blinded appetite , which look to nothing, but the ſbell and 
 out-fide ? Whereas God ;reſpecteth the ſoul, and diſtribute th his 
favour, for the good of that, and his glory. God feet und knows out 


th 
——__ 
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hearts, and things to come in certainty : Me, but only by our weak cul- | 
| P 


n. 
A 


leffions, | 


— . 
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Worlds occafions. No man would be more miſerable , then he 


deſtractiom on him ſooner, then when he preſumes to 


I hold is worth the following - 


Nemo confidat winium ſecunds, 
Neo deſperes meliora lapſus ;; 
Miſaet bac ills, pralibeig; Cloths 
Stare fortan. 


: Let none faln, defpair to riſe, 
| 


INar truſt too much proſperitics. 
Cloths mingling boch, commands 
That neuherſtands, —— 


Arien, which do often fail of finding trath, in the Croud of the 


that 


ſhould cul out his n weyes. What a ſpeciow ſbew carryed Mydas 
his wiſb wich it, and how it paid him with r»ine at laſt l Surely, 
vad will work alone, and Man muſt not be of his ceanſel. Nothing 


the 


Eavpire with Cad. If we can be patient, God will be profitable : but 
the zime and means we muſt leavero him, not challenge to our 
ſdives. Neither muſt our own indevowrs wholly be laid in the 
conch to laze, The Moral of the Tale is a kind of an inſtructiue 
Satyre, when the Carter prayed in vain to Fupiter, becauſe he did 
not put his ſboulder to the wheel, Do thy part with thy inds- 
ſtry; and let God point the event. I have ſeen matters fall out 
ſo wnexpettedly, that they have tutor d me in all Fairs, neicher to 
deſpair, nor preſume Not to deſpair ;, for God can help we : Not to 
| | preſume ;, for God can crof# me. It is ſaid of Marias, that ove day 
| made him Emperoar ; the next ſaw him rule; and the third he was 
ſlain of the Seuldiers. I will never deſpair, cauſe I have a Cd: I 
will never preſame, cauſe I am but a Man, Seneca has counſel, which 
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oy Of Mifery after Joy. 


righteoxs, then, after righteos 


oy 
: 
. 


Nenn LF WY 


ASitis in 2 proceedings, better never to have been 

2 to become Apoſtate : So 
in temporal it is better never to have been happy , then after hep- 
pine, 10 be drown'd in calamities, Of all objects of ſorrow, a 


that 
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that hath loſt 4 crown. Who would not have wept , wich out 
Second Edward, when his Princely tears were all the warm water 
his Butchers would allow to ſheve him with? when the hedge was 
his cloth of State; and his Throne, the humble, though the homer d 
ground, Miſery after Foy, is _ as a ſudden damp ; terrible, as 
fire in the night, that ſtartles us 7 

changes, though to ge „ are troab leſome, eſpecially if they 

they plung 


extreme: but when 


plagues after a long proſperity , has been but farted , like a beeft | 


to make the Pains aad 
d firſt ſupple à limb 
wich Ojls and Ungeenr 3 and then dab it with agus fort, ate. | 


A of a paſſed yowrh , gave addition. Even the abſence alone 
of fore-gone jej, is troubleſome : how much more, when they wind 


the tributes of a — 7 meets 


B _ __rerurn'd, 


—— 
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return d, when her Hwsband ſent her poyſon che day after her wedding, | 
| as it ſnew d reſalation in her, ſo it incite s compaſſion in others: Hoc 

vuntia, melius me morituram fuiſſe, ſi non in funere mee nupſiſſem. | 
Tell hm, 1 had dyde more willingiy, if I bad not met my Grave in | 
Marriage. | 


| 


LXII. 
Of the temper of Ahections. 


| Ew Man is a vaſt and ſpaciows Sea: his paſſions are the winds, | 
that ſwell him into diſtwrbant waves : How he tumbles, and 
roars, and fomes, when they in their fury trouble him! Somctimes 
the Weſt of pleaſure, fanning in luxurious gales : ſometimes the m- 
| did South, ſorrenfol, and full of tears 3 ſometimes the ſharp Eaft, 
piercing with a teſty ſpleen : ſometimes the violent and bluſtering | 
North, ſwelling the cheek, with the Angers boyling blond. Any of | 
theſe, in extremes, makes it become annavigable, and full of danger | 
to the veſſel that ſhall coaſt upon ir. When theſe are too lowd, tis 
| perillows : but when again they are all laid in the ſtilneſs of an im- 
motive calm, tis wſeleſs - though ir be not ſo ready to hurt, yet 
it is far from ling, to the profit of a Yojage : and the paſſengers | 
may ſooner famiſh , by being becalmed, then coaſt it over for the ad- | 
| vantage of their Mart. Surely, che man that is always ſtil and repoſed | 
| in his m thoughts, — — good, is but a piece of deadned cha- 
rity. I care not ſor the planed Sroick, there is a Sect between him | 
and the Epicure. An wnmoved man, is but a motive Statue; harm- 
leſs and unprofitable, Indeed fary is far the worſer extream ; for, 
belides the trouble ic puts on the company,it alwayes delivers the Au- 
hr into ſweceſsive miſchiefs. He that is raging in one thing, ſecds 
{ his buſineſs with many inconveniencies, Fury is like falſe poſition in 
| a Ferſe, at leaſt nine fas/rs together. 


Sayes Clandian, 


— cet events nini far or : 


—— — —— — —— — — — 


— — 
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| ———— age knows not when, nor how to end. 
I like neither a devoring Siorł, nor a Fupiters Log. Man is not 
| lic for converſation, neither when his paſſions hurry him in a hideows 
dſtemper 3 nor when, they are all laid in a ſlent and unſfirring 
calm, The ge is beſt in a pleaſant Cale: and ſo is Aan, when 
his paſſions ate alive, without ig. G D implanted paſſions in | 
Ya = the 


E „„ _ 
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out impetuouſly, nor to be buryed in Napkins, We may warm u 
ar theſe fires: though we burn not. Man without any, is no better 
then a ſpeaking Stone, Cato's belt Emperour was, Qui potuit impe- 
rare affe it ns : he does not ſay, deponere. Moderate paſſ ions, are the moſt 
affable expreſſions of humanity, without which, the Sowt finds nothing 
like it ſelf to love, A Horſe too hot and fiery, is the danger of his 
Rider : one too dull, is his trouble: And as the firſt will not endure 
any man; ſo the laſt will be indur d by no man, One will ſuffer 
none to back him; the other admits each childe to abuſe him, A 
good temper is a ſure expreſſion of a well-compos'd Soul, Our wilde 
paſſions are like ſomany Lawyers , wrangling and bauling ar the 
. | Bar; Diſcretion is the Lora Keeper of Man, that (its as Fudge, and 
moderates their conteſtations, Too great a ſpirit in a man born to 
poor means, is like a high-heeld ſhoo to one of mean ftatare It 
advanceth his proportion, but is ready to fit him with falls, The 
flat ſole walks more ſure, though it abates his — — yet, be- 
ing too low, it is ſubject to bemyre the foor, A little elevation , is 
the beſt mediocrity ; tis both raiſed from the Earth, and ſure:and for 
his talneſs, it diſpoſeth ir to an equal competency, I will neither walk 
ſo lifted, as to occaſion falling; nor ſo dejected, as at every ſtep to 
take ſoil. As I care not for being powder, or the cap of the Company ; 
fo I would not be Earth, or the Fools Foot-ball, 


— — 


LXIII. 
That Religion is the beſt Guide. 


— 


ſomething for him to flye to, beyond the reach of his cavilling ſen- 
ſes, and corrupted reaſon : otherwiſe, he ſhall waver in his wayes 
and ever be in a doub1ful #nſetlednefs. I hetakes policy that is both 
endleſs and wncertain : and many times depends more upon the 
circumſtance, then the main Act. What to day is good, is to mot- 
row «nſaving : what benefits one, may be the . F another; 
though to an eye that is not curious, the matter may appear the ſame, 
| How like the Aſs it ſhow'd, when he thought by leaping in his M- 
fers lap, to be made much on, becauſe he had ſeen the Dog do the 
like, before him > Beſides, Policy is not a Flowre growing in every 
| mans Garden, All the world is not wit and ffratag em. if it were, 
Policy is but a fight of wit, a brain-war: and in all wars, how doubtful, 


the Soul, as he gave his Talents in the Goſpel, neither to be laviſht 


Na man lives conveniently , unleſs he propounds — | 
that may bound the whole way of his ations, There muſt 


bow inconſtant is Victory? Oedipus his cunning in reſolving the 
Sphinx's Riddle , did but betray him to the fatal marriage of —_— 


— 
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ther. Palamedes found out Ulyſſes fained madneſs ; and Uhſſes aker, | 
by hidden gold, and forged Leners, tound means to have him ffoned 3 | 
even while he made ſhew of defeuding him. No man has a Mono- 
oly of _ alone. Again, in private men it is infinitely ſborten d; 
boch in reſpect of means and lawfulneſs, Even thoſe that have al- | 
lowed deceit lawful in Princes, have yet condemn'd it as wiciows | 
in private perſons, And believe it, Policy runs ſmootheſt, When it 
turns upon a golden hinge + without the ſupply of means, tis bur like 
a Clock without a weight to ſet it going: Curious workmanſhip , but | 
it wants a mover, 15 a man takes Nature, ſhe is both obſcure and 
inſaficient : and will, with a pleaſing breath, watt us into Mare | 
mortuum. Nay, ſhe that before Man tell, was his ſufficient Genin, | 
is fince become his Paraſite, that ſmoothing his ſenſes , ſcrves dla m, 
as the tyrawnous Emperonr did his ſervants , let them fall into a 
chamber fill d with Roſes z that, being ſmother d in them, they might 
meet the bitterneſs of death , in ſweetneſs, Nor is Nature, foe he 
moſt part, without the over-bearing of predominant humors, Cicero 
is in one place doubtful, whether the be a mother, or a ſtep- dame; 
ſhe is ſometimes ſo weighing a mun to extremities, Nor, it ſhe 
were able, could we have her pare alone. Cuſtom hath ſo mingled 
| her with Art, that we can hardly ſever her: if we do we ſhall fo 
differ from the world, as we (hall but, by it, make our (elves a prey to 
the nature that is arted with the ſubriltics of iime and — Ei- 
ther of theſe are but ſinking floors , that will fail us, when our 
weight is on them, Reaſon is contradicting, and ſo is Nature; and 
ſo is Religion, if we meaſure it by either of theſe, But Faith being 
the Rule of that, placeth it above the cavils of Imagination, and ſo 
ſubjecteth both the other to it. This being above all, is that only, 
which giving limits to all our ations , can confine us to a ſeiled 
reſt. Policy governs the world ; Nature, Policy ; but Religion, All, 
And as we ſeldom {ce thoſe Kingdoms govern'd by Vice-Roys,; flou- 
riſh like thoſe where the Prince is preſent in perſon : So, we never 
find Policy or Nature, to keep a man in that quiet, which Religion 
can. The two firſt I may uſe as Councellors ; hear what they ſay, and 
weigh it: but the /aft muſt be my Soveraign, They are to Religion, 
as Apocrypha to the Bible; They arc good things, may be bound ap, 
and read with it : . when they croſs the Tex: 
Canonical, GOD is the Summit of Mans happineſs : Keligion is 
the Way. Till we arrive at Him, we are but vapours, tranſported by 
vnc onſtant winds. 
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LXIV. 
Of the Soul. 

He infinitely ts Man diſtracted about himſelf? Nay , even 
about that which makes him capable of that Aiſtracrion ; 
his Soul? Scme bave 17 t of the nature of fre, a bot 
ſubtil body , diſperſing it ſelf into rayes , and ffrery Atom; as 
Democritzs and ſore of the Sroicks, Others have ht ir 
r; as Diogenes, and Farro ,- and others, Epieu'w tnakes it 
a Spirit, mixt of fire and ar. Some would have every Flement 

a pen of the Soul, ſeparately : ſo every Man ſhould have 
diſtin Souls, according to the Principles of his compoſition. Sotne 
have call'd it an #ndetermined were ; ſome, 4 { Ing num- 

ber; ſome, a £vint-eſſence, Others have dcfin'd it to be 
but a Harmony, conflated by the moſt even compoſure of the four 
Elements in man. And for this, one might thus : The boy is 
be fore the ſoul ; and till che body be perfeR, the ſow! appears not: 
i if the pet ſection of che bogy, in his even contemperation, were the 
eneration of the ſou! within it. The ſoul alſo changeth with the body - 
— childiſh in Infancy, luxurious and unbounded in Toth, vi- 

gorous and diſcerning in the ſtrength of Manhood, froward and dori 

in the declining age ot his life ? For, tha whichin old men we cal 
tranſcending wiſdom, is more cellettion by long obſervation, and ex- 


perience of things without them, then the genuine vigour of 


judge- 
ment in themſelves, Hence ſome wiſe Princes have been — 5 


neither to chuſe a green head, nor one that is worn with age ; for 
Ceuncel. Next, we ſec the ſoul following the tempetature of the 
body ; nay, even the deſires of it, generated by the preſent conſtitu- 
tion of the body : as in longing after things that pleaſe our humor: 
and are agreeable to their def rl or exceſs : Doth not the diſtem 
of the body inſaniate the ſes! ? What is madneſs, but Mania, und 
the exuberancy and pride of rhe bia? And when again they mean 
to cure the ſoul, do — _—_— 07 and Potions, =_ Pre- 
pon, to the Fahannes de Combis cites ine, ſaying, 
— — of u05-> becauſe it can Ire. it l che 
— 5 whatſoever appears. But for all cheſe, I could never meet 
Kh any, that could give it ſo in an abſolure Definition ; that ano- 
ther, or himſelf could conceive it: 3 that to all 
theſe, chere is ſomething ſure i tal and tranſcending, infus d from 
a ſupernal Power, Cicero is there divine , where he ſayes, Creds 
Dew tmmortalem , ſparſifſe animes in humana corpora and where 


* ſays again, Aibi quidem aunquam pe ſuaderi poinit ; — 
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dum in corporibus effent mortalibus , vivere cum exiſſent ex its, 
| emori : I could never think-ſouls to live in mortal bodies, to dye when 
they _ them. Seneca does raiſe it higher, and asks , Quid aliud 
voces bunc, quam Deum, in corpore humano hoſpitantem ? What other 
canſt thou think it, but a God, Inning in the fleſh of Man ? The Con- 
ſcience, the Character of a God ſtampt in ir, and the apprehenſion of 
Eternity, do all prove it a —— of Everlaſtingne. For though 1 
doubt whether I may be of their opinion, who utterly take away 
all reaſon from Beaſts : yer I verily believe, theſe are things that 
were never inſtincted in them. Man hath theſe things in grant only: 
whereby the ſoul doth ſcem immortal; and by this ſeeming, is proved 
to be ſo indeed: Elſe ſetming ſhould be better then certainty 3 and 
falſhood better then truih; which cannot be. Therefore they which 
{ay, the ſoul. is not immortal; yet, that tis good men ſhould think 
it ſo, thereby to be awed from vice, and incited to werte; even 
by chat Argument, arguc againſt themſelves, They that believe it 
not, let them do as Philoſophers wiſh, them to do, that deny fire to be 
7 becauſe they ſee not the means that make it ſo: let them be 
caſt into it, and then hear if they will deny: So let them that deny 
the immortality of the ſoul, be immerged in ti horrors of a vulned 
conſcience, then let them tell me what they believe. Tis certain, 
Man hath a Soul; and as certain, that it is immortal. But what, and 
how ĩt is, in the perfect nature and ſubſtance of it; I confeſs, my ha- 
mane reaſon could never ſo inform me, as I could fully explain it to 
my own apprehenſion. O my GOD ! what a clod of moving ig- 
morance is May ! when all his induſtry cannot inſtruct him, what 
himſelf is; when he knows not that, whereby he knows that he does 
not know it. Let him ſtudy, and think, and invent, and ſearch the 
very. inwards of obſcured Natwre ; he is yet to ſeck, how to define 
| this inexplicable, immortal, incorporeal wonder : this Ray of Thee; 
this emanation of thy Deity, Let it then be ſufficient , that Go D 
hath given me a Soul, and that my eternal welfare depends upon 
it — he be not accountable either how I had it, or what it is. 
1 chink both Seneca and Cicero (ay trueſt, when they are of opinion, 
that Man cannot know what the Soul is. Nor indeed need any man 
wonder at it: Since he may know , whatſoever is created by a 
Superiour Power, (uffers a Compeſure, but cannot know it : becauſe 
it was done, before it ſelf was. Max, though he hath Materials, 
cannot make any thing, that can either know how it was made , Or 
what it is, being made: yet it is without defect, in reſpect of the en# 
tis intended for,! How then can Man think to know himſelf, when 
both his materials and compoſure, are both created and formed by a 
Supreme Power, that did it without co- operation? Why ſhould I 
ſtrive to know that, which I know cannot know ? Can a man diſ- 
ſect an Atome ? can he graſp. a flame f or hold and ſeize on Ligh- 
tenings ? I am ſure IL have a ſoul and amcommanded to 1 
om 
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from ſin. O Thou, the O0 D of that linle god within tite, my Soul! 
let me do that, and I Know, thou art not ſuch an Enemy toignerance 
in Mas, bur that thou arr better pleaſed with his admir ation of thy 
ſecrets, then his ſearch of them. 


8 * — — — 
— — 1 — 


LXV. 
Of Courteſies. 


Nos inſlaveth a grateful — 1226 Free benefit. He 
that confers it on me, ſteals me : andin one and 
the ſame 4, makes me his F aſſail, pred 
diſpeſcrion that hath worth in it, tis the moſt tyr 
world for, it takes the mind a priſency : ddl the L. e 
by a like return, tis kept. in fetters, and nl, 
ſerve, and to be ready, as the Con gnerer deſires it. 
quited a Beneſt, hath redeemed hirtſelfonr of þ 85 
man out of debt, is free, For, Courreſies to Noble mi 


moſt extreme extortions that can be. Favours thus i im are not 
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1. To a 
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grew us leave to look to our — colle& our forces, and — 
e,where we are ſenſible ofour own — 22 nay, they ſomerimes 


Pp 
Phyſitidn fot calvm „by Ris 
ris their gray x conn, ind e 
Subjett, a Son, A Crown's afer kept dy. 
lius beneficiis Imperium cu hilitur 4 Arms, The x 
can conquer more then feel. ones: . eſe {hi 
louder cry, that ſhall ſilence the barking to Tl 
1225 ſs of a Kin 5 
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ie Severas, who uſed m chide thoſe be had done nothing ot; 
N renne fir, ke thould 
ic 47 o ON 4 they ſhould have cauſe to 2 
of him when he was gone. Certaiuly, as it is a tra#ſconding ha 
| pineff to be able to ſhine to all; ſo, — reckon it one of t | 
greateſt miſeries upon Earth, wholly to depend upon others fa. 
vours : and a next to this, is, to receive them, They arc grains | 
caſt into rich ground, which makes it ſelf ſterile, by — ſuch 
a laree — Gifts are the greateſt Uſury ; 244 a two- ſold 
retribution is an wrged Heck, @ Noble nature prompts us to. | 
And ſurely, if the generow man conſiders , he ſhall find he pays 
not ſo much for any thing, as be. does for What is given him. 
1 would not if 1 could , receive favours of my friends, unleſs 
J cautd te-render them. If I muſt, I will ever have d ready wind 
h 8 mays wo T As1 hint there be Suny, will not 
ve 1 there ate few, can require all they 
ve: W Yo ometimes muſt receive ſome, C hath — 
none Abſolute, The e depends upon the Poor , 85 well as does 
| he Toer forth is but a more maguificent buildi 
| . eons eure tx 9 and ane hat bY 
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O a Mans Self. © 


gr carry our greatef Joy within us. Theta was never 
truth, 9 — Moms wo L wif > ſeine Had we 
| 4 vie rj of our an fron and — 881476 cles; 
be wiſe ang our ke t not 1 — There is a 
(pight of occafions, We 2 .— . 
we 15 with 27 d we could cro( 
2 ol. And prove, thar Mts to a piling —_— 
| i {eng natal ny bo e No 
| felves forward. Tis our 1#fide that 8 
| Havel, 4 227 onght to know the tempers of — * 
wind them to bis em ends, A OW t44u8. canngt 
wy rg in thy heart, When men ple 
bw dpi us, do but ſecond our awp ineli- 
Tos a ki . from our (cles, 
When Cure belgughe the 4.65 
age. 2 165 15 Ge apy ; [ 
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| and bargy : lo by making himſelf like them; be thought to win 
their king, When men happen upon things that go — che 


flatteries\ (ball joyn with che great Flatterer, a mant ſelf; he is 
then inthe way to be wrought upon; *Tis ſure, there is ſometimes a 
ſelf-conſt uncy, that is not te mptable. In 4thens there may be one 
Phoc ion, torctule the — — — But this 2 
deed is rate, and worthy his: magnifying. Nil m in reb us hu 
manu, niſi animus magna 4 enz. Ocherwiſe, it is we only, that 
ruine our ſelves : if not totally, yet primarily. IH we do 1d. 
pulſively , we are cleared by the violence. In the judgement 
wpright ſoul, a man is not guilry of that which he cannot a, (1 
mean, in Civil matters.) There is no miſcbief that we fall into, but 
that we our ſelves are at leaſt a coadjati ve canſe, & do help to further 
the thing. A mans own heart is as arch a Traitor, as any he ſhall meet 
withall: we ruſt it too much, and know it too little : and while we | 
think it ſure-footed, it ſlides, and does deceive us. That we are the 
Authors of our own ill, the ſucceſs will tell us: For, Conſcience is 
alwayes jaſt, and will not chide us wrongfully : and when we have 
don an u, though by others procurement, yet ſhe rates us even to a | 
loathing of our ſelves. Sayes the Comick, 


© + 
'an 
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—— Fam aderit te cum ſe etiam 
ipſe aderit. n 


The day will come, when he (ball hate himſelf. 


| The wiſe man ſhould ever therefore keep a double watch; one, to 
| keep his heart from extravagancies 1, the other, to keep the Enemy 
| from approaches. Occaſion, and our Nature, are like two inordiaate 
| Lovers; they ſeldom meer, but — — If we keep them | 
| aſunder, the hm is prevented: or if they do meet, and the heart con- 
| ſent not, I am in ſome doubt, whether the offence be puniſhable, 
though the ac be committed. It is no fault in the true man, to 
let the Theif have his pwrſe, when he can do no other. In che vd 
Law, the raviſhed woman was to be free d: for, ſayes the Texts, 
There i in her nocauſe of death. ui woleus injoft git, malus oft : 
qui verò ex neceſſitate, non dico prorſns malum Ti nos the 
tated, but the willing il that ſtains. Even Actual fins have ſo 
dependency on the hearts approb ation, as that alone can 
or excuſe the Act. While we keep thas: ſteddy , our Enemies can 
much leſs hurt us. The reaſon is, it is not in n to compel it. 
The mind of Man, from Man, is not capable of s violation : and 
whom then can I taxe for my own yeelding,but my ſelf? No man hath 
over my mind, unleſs I my .ſe do give it him. So that 


Genius of the mind, then they work in vain: but when 4 | 


POWer b , 
this I ſhall think certain; No man falls by free. attion , but i 
— Q 2 faulry 


— — 
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faulty in ſomething, ar leaſt by ſome circumſtance trough ex excuſa- 
ble in che moſt, and mot in — I know, calamny and conjecture 
may injure 7#nocence it fell, In matters of cexſwre, nothing but a 
certain knowledge, ſhould make us give a certain judgement, Fame 
and Air are both too weak ions for unſpotted Truth to 
—— on: —— deeds are lyable to the down-right Tax : Becauſe 
2 every action is a witnef, ei- 
rac age gr Man is his own Devil, and does 
oftentimes tempt himſelt. All the precepts of moderation we 
meet with, are but given us to beware our ſelves: and undoubt- 
edly, he that can do x, is rifing toward . Hark but to the 
Harp of Horace, | 


Larius regnes, avidum domando | 
Spiritum, quan fi Lybiam remotis | 
Gadibus jungas, & nierg; Pans | 
Serviat ni. 


inſatiate minde, 
— — more, then couldit thou bind 
Far Spain to Lybia: or to thee 


cauſe either Carthage ſubject be. 


Oneeye I will ſure have for e ; the other I will hold within 
me: and leſt I ſee not enough with that, it ſhall ever be my-pr projer, 
that I may be delivered from my ſelf. A me me ſalva, Domine | 


—— — — 


: * 


| 
wa one petition I will add © the Letany of my beſeechings. | 


.LXVIL 


oc the worſt kind of Perf 


Tu: Dead, the 25 the Innocent, and him that truſts me, I 
will never deceive willingly. Toall theſe we owe a Mosler 
2 5 in chat they are the certain trials of human equixy. As 
grief is the which is without a witneſs; fo is that oy 
| beſk, which is for ir ſeif,wichout bepe of reward, or feer of puvi 
| Thoſe 'ver:nes that are inc ere, do value 7 1 che 14 
e — 
. Cerrainly, the world cannot tempt che man thut 
e. And be he is certainly a true man, that will not fen, 
when hay, without being #mpeached. The two firſt are hin- 
dered, that they cannot tax my ixj u; and deceit ro them is not wich- 
our cm, throwing Natwre into the loweſt degree of baſe- 


ne, 


— — 
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neß. To wrong the third, is ſavage , and comes from the Beat, 
not Man. It was an Ad like Nature in Xenocrates,, when the pur- 
ſued Sparrow flew into his boſom, to cheriſh, and difmff it. How 
black a heart is that; which can give a fab, for the innocent ſmiles 
of an Infant? Surely, Innocence is of that p#ri1y, chat it hath more 
of the God in it, then any other quality; it intimates a freedom 
| from general vice. And this is it, which makes the injarie to 

it fo Tereſtable and ſometimes gives the owners a divine and mi- 
| raculous force : as we may read inthe — „of a Childe 

that ſtruck an intending Martherer into a wund, with offer- 
ing to imbrace him. laſt 1 cannot defraud without In grati. 
a; which is the very lees of Vice? and makes my offence ſo 
much the greater, by how much he was kinder, in making me Afta- 
fer of himſelf, Aſſuredly, as Nature hath endued man with a more 
earneſt deſire to do right to theſe ; becauſe a toe e doth 
in theſe things moſt magniſie him: ſo ſhe hath made the contraty 
appear the moſt odious; becauſe are breaches that moſt 
hamanity. It came from him that had but Nate, Cicero 3 Perdi- 
tiffims eſt hominis, fallere cum, qui laſws non efſet , miſs. credidiſſer, 
None but the moſt villanoas man, will deceive him that had been ſafe, 
but for truſting. | 


— ——— „„ ( __ 5 


LXVIIL 
Arainſt Inſultation. 


T cannot be ſafe to inſult over any. As there is no creature ſo lit- 
tle, but may do us a miſchief : ſois no Man ſo low, but may oc- 
cation our (mart. The Spider can impoyſon ; the Ant can fling ; even 
the Fly can trouble our patience, Into all ſenſitive Creatures, Nature 
hath put a kind of a vindictive 2 chat in ſome meaſute they 
are 27 — Injury. if d not alwayes, tis only be- 
canſe they are not able. Man hath both a more e, and more 
impatient 2 : and though — reaches him not to be furious, yer 
withall, it reaches him not to be dull. Extretmities of Injary, of- 
ten awake extremities of Revenge : eſpecially, if we meet wich con- 
| tempt from others, or find deſpary in our frives : for deſpaiy makes a 
' Coward bold and daring. Nor ſtands it but with rrefos, that a 
patience urged beyond it ſelf , ſhould turn into the frongeſ# rage. 
he Bew that is hardeſt to bend, ſends out an Arrow with moſt force, 
Neglect an Enemy, but contemn him not, Diſdain will baniſh Fa- 
rience, and bring in Fury; which is many times a greater Lord, then 
| he that rules a Kingdom. Contempt unbridles Fear, and makes us 
both to will, to dare, and to execute. So Lipfins has it, Contempt: 
f " excutit} 


— 
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excutit timoris: frenum, & efficit, ut non velis ſolum, ſed audeas , C- 
tentes. It is not good too far to purſue 'a Victory. Sigiſmund (aid 
true, He hath conquer dwell, that hath made his Enemies flie : we may 
beat them to a deſperate reſiſt ance,that may ruine us, He is the wrong 
way high, that ſcorns a man below him, for his lowneff, They are 
bur uf mindes, that bubble thus above I»feriowrs, We ſec, tis 
the froth only, that gets to the top of the water, Man cannot be 


contempt awakes the Lion of a ſleeping mind, All Diſdain but 
that of Vice, detracteth from the worth of Man. Greainef in any 
man, makes not his injury more /awfal, but more great, And as he 
| char ſuffers, thinks his diſgrace more noted for the others emi- 
arc foe ths bis om der will e de xe, when 
reve 3 s NIOIMME XK 7 rc 
| raiſed himſelf to be his — equal. Man i-, Animal geners- 
| fiſfimum : and though he de content to ſubject himſelf to ano- 
| thers commands , yet he will not endure his hraves. A laſb given 
riſion makes the Peaſant brave the Prince, When Auguſtus ſaw 
one like himſelf, and ask'd him in a . if his Mother were ne- 


lian in a mock, ask d the reverend and aged, blind Ignatius, Why he 
went not into Galile, to recover his fight : Sayes he, I am contented- 


ly blinde, that I may not ſee ſuch a Tyrant as thou art, We are all 

here fellow-ſervants : and we know not how our grand Maſter will 

brook 1nſolencies in his Family. How dareſt thou, that art but a piece 

of Earth, that Heaven has blown into, preſume thy ſelf, into the 

impudent uſurpation of a Majeſty unſbaten Thou canſt not fic 

' {o, high a Cog, but mayſt wi wen ve the 1 the 
ink of th 


wheel and efore maiſt t e meaſure that thou 
would'ſt then have given me. If we have Enemies, tis better we de- 
ſerve to have their 1 either to deſpiſe, or irritate 
them. No mans weakneſs occaſion my greater weakneſs , in 
proudly conremning him. Our Bodies, our Souls have both the like 
original compoſure - If I have any thing beyond him, tis not my 
| goodneſs, but Gods : and he by time and means, may have as much, 
or more. Take us alone, and we are but Twins of Nature. 
ſhould any deſpiſe another, becauſe he is better furniſhe with th 
which is none of his own ? E 


of 


ſo much above Man , as that his difference ſhou'd legitimate his 
ſcorn, Thou knoweſt not what may ſhew it ſelf, When thy 


to the ſoul, will provoke more, then the bodies cruel torture. De- 


— 


ver at Rome : The Boy anſwers, No; but his Father was, When Fu- | 


—— 
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LXIX. _——— | 
Of Aſromilation, 8 


Horo the whole werld this holds in general, and is the end 
of al; That every thing labours to make the thing it meets 
with, like it ſelf, Firt cbmverts all to fire, , exficcates and 
draws to it ſelf, Water moiſtens , and reſolveth what it meets 
withall, . E4yth changeth all that we cbt to her, to her own 
| nature, The werld is all viciſftude and converſion; Nor is it only 
true in Materials and Syhfbences 3 but even in Spirier,in Tncorporeals ; 
| nay, in theſe there is more apteſs dhey mix mote ſobrily, and paſs 
into one another with a »1mbler glide, So we ſee infection ſoarier 

taken by; breath then contains and thus it is in tions 


S to 


. « % 


may —— 
dhe withall ry a KR yg br 
1 ) endby —— ſtealch of Time, affimilare * ell. 


weighty Actiens of our B For; our future well 
ing; depends on ther Bledtias. If we chaſe ; er 
goes us 10 waſe: we have a perpemal weight hangi 
is ever linking us down t Vice. By living b 
quickly | adder 
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| had no: crects, not incomventewees, and yet 
| cazele(s in the choyeeſof Friends:; ſo take dem with the 
ot Vie. Sutely, a mins Compares is 4 ſecond um, to fwa 
him te the wie, ar b. A good 24H is like enn 
| and warming all he ſhines um, and id alwayes rüiſing up würd; to 

| a Region of more conſtant purity , then that wherein it finds the 
Object, The bad Man is like the night, dark, obtruding fears; and |. 
dimitting unwholſom vapor upon all that reſt beneath. Na- 
ture s io far from making any Ning abſolutely idle, chat even | 
49 ſtones,and dulleſt meddals, (he hath given an operation : they grom, 

and ſpread, in our general Mothers veins and by a cunning way of: 
incroachment, couzen the Earth of it ſelf : and when m —— 


3 - 3 


fy 


; 
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Brother d Conſtitution, they then #xire and fortiße. . grows 
the — of friendſhip , ben two fimilary Souls (hall blend in 
their commixions. This cauſes ur we ſeldom ſce different diſpoſtti- 


ens to be entitely loving, 


oderunt hilerem wiſer, 8 Jocoſs - is 
. -, Sedatumceleres; gnavumger rem 
. .;  Potords Ribuli media de note Falerni, 
3 mf de 


| Sad omen hare mirth 3 the ant ſane . 
8 — = thoſe that vu: I 
at midnight, old Florian ive ” 
Scorosbim that will or rake his Cop 


- — — — 


41 
| * p 


kl on da mais he mu uwburf rnd. When we 

another of qusã own diſpoficion, what is it, bur the fume foul in a 
divided body t What find we, but our ſelves intermunially 5ranſ- 
kn cachingo other 2; And NMurare, that makes us love” qur ſelves, 
——— — gas c 


„ r gears. 2 no ſeaſox, nor no 
pur ye with this Sun of the World , rr: - 
r — —— ir true. 


2 beſt ate 
reverence : 
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LXXI. 
Of Poets and Poetry, 


Vrely he was à little wanton with his leiſure, that firſt invented 
Poetry. Tis but a Play, which makes Words dance, in the e- 
venneſſe of a Cadencie: yet, without doubt, being a Harmonie, it 
is neerer to the mind then proſe : for that it ſelf is a Harmonie 
in heighth, But the Wor 12 — droſſy part, Conceit 1 


vine, and Rational, was modeſt in his own beginnings. 


— to be the principal. here though it digreſſeth from 
| Trach „ it flies | wr — ing her more rare, by giving curious 
rayment to her nakedneſſe, The Name the Greci ans gave the men 
chat wrote thus, ſhew'd how much they honour 4 it: They call'd 
them Makers. And had ſome of them had power to put their Conceirs 
in Act, how necre would they have come to Deiiy ? And for the 
| vertues of men; they reſt not on the bare Demeanor, but ſlide in- 
to imagination: ſo propoſing things above us, they kindle the Xea- 
der to wonder and imitation, And certainly, poets that write thus, 
Plato never meant to baniſh, His one practice ſhewes, he ex- 
cluded not aff, He was content to hear Antim ac hus recite his po- 
em, when all the Herd had left him : and he himſelf wrote both 
22 z and other pieces. Perhaps he found them a little too 
buſie with his gods and he being the firſt that —— Di- 

r Name 


they had of honour too, and that was Yates. Nor know I how to 
diſtinguiſh between the prophers and poers of Iſrael, What is Fere- 
mies Lamentation, but a kind of Sappbick Elegie? Davids J_ 
are not only poems; but Songs, ſnatches , and Raptwres © 
ming ſpirit. 
never found them covetous, or [crapingly-baſe. The Jews had 
not too ſuch Kings in all their Catalogue , as Salomon, and his 
Father; poets both. There is a largeneſſe in their Soules , beyond 
the narrowneſſe of other men: and why may we not then think, 


this may imbrace more, both of Heaven, and Cod ? I cannot 


but con jectute this to be the reaſon, that they, moſt of them, are 
poor : They findrheir-mindes ſo ſolaced with their own flights , 
that they neglect the ſtudie of growing rich: and this, I conſeſſe 
again, 1 think, turnes them to vice, and wnmanly courſes. N- 
ſides, they are for the rioſt part, mighty lovers of their 
pallates; and this is known! an impeveriſber, Antigonss , in the 
Tented Field, found Antagor us cooking of a Conger himſelf, And 
they. all are — the Grape and Liquor: though I think, wany, 
more out of a ductible Nature, and their love to pleaſant company, then 


1 —ů— 


a fla- 
And this indeed I obſerve , to the hononr of poers; | 


| 


their affeRion to the juice alone. They are all of free Natwres;and __ | 
be the 
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the trueſt Definition of that Philoſopher's man, which gives him, 
Animal riſibile. Their greſſeſt fault is, that you may conclude them 
ſenſual: yet this does not touch them aff. 1ngeniow tor the moſt part 
they are. I know there be ſome Rimng fools ; bur what have the 
to do with Poetry? Whey Saus would tell vs, that Sempronia's 
wit was not ill; ſays he, — Porwir ver ſus facere, & jocum movere : 
Shee could mate 4 Verſr, and break 14. Something chere is in 
it, more then ordinary: in chat it is all in ſuch meaſured Langnege, 
as may be marr'd by reading, I laugh heartily at Philoxenu his 
Feſt , who by, — hearing ſome Maſons, miſ- ſenſi 
his lines, (with their ignorant ſawing of them) falls to breaking 
amaine : They aſke the cauſe, and he replyes, They ſpoyl hb 
wort, and he theirs, Certainly , a worthy poet is ſo farre from 
being a Fool, that there is ſome wit required in him that (ball 
be able to read him well: and without = true accent, numbred 
poetry does loſe of the gloſſe. It was a ſpeech becomming an able 
poet of our own, when a Lord read his Verſes crookedly , and he 
beſeecht his Lerdſbip, not to murder him in his own lines, He that 
ſpeaks falſe Latine, breaks Priſcians head: but he that repeats a 
Verſe ill, puts Homer out of jeynt. One thing commends it be- 
yond 0ratorie : it ever complyeth to the ſharpeſt Judgments, He is 
the beſt Orator that pleaſeth al; even the Crowd and Clowns, But 
Poetry would be poor, that they ſhould all approve of Ifthe Lear- 
ned and Judicjows like it, let the Throng bray. Theſe, when tis beſt 
will like ir the 7 So, they contemne what they ander ſtand not ; 
and the neglected poet falls by want. Calphurnius makes one com- 
plain the misforimne, | 

Frange puer calamos, & inanes deſere Muſa : 

Et potias glandes, rubicundaq; collige corna, 

Duc ad mulctra greges, & lac venale per urbem 

Nom tacitus porta : Quid enim tibi Fiſtula reddet, 

Aus tutere famem f certè, mea carmina nemo 

Prater ab his ſcopulis vento ſa remurmurat cc ho. 

Boy, break thy Pipes, leave, leave, thy fruitleſſe Muſe : 

Rather the Maſt , and blood-red Corn: chuſe. 

Go lead thy Flocks to milking ; ſell and cry 

Milk through the Citie: what can Learning buy, 

To keep back hunger? None my Verſes wind , 

But Eccho,babbling from theſe Rocks and Wind. 

Jp things are commonly blamed in Poerrie : nay, you take away, 
at, if Them and theſe are Lyes , and Flattery, But I have to 
them in the worft words : For, Ti only to the ſballom inſight that 
they appear thus. Truth may dwell more cleerly in an Alegory , or 
a moral d Fable, than in a bate Narration. And for Flattery, no 
man will take Poerrie literal : fince in commendations , it ra- 


ther ſhewes whar men ſhould be, then what they are. = 


— — 
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this were not, it would appear «zcomely, Bur we all know , Hy- 
a grace along with 
them. The greateſt danger that I find in it, is, chat it vantons the 
+ Blood, and [magination;as carrying a man in too high a Delight, To 


in Poetrie , doe bear a decency, nay, 


prevent theſe, let the wiſe Poet ſtrive to be modeſt in his Lines, Firſt, 


that he daſb not the Geds : next, that he injure not Chaſtity, nor cor- 


rupt the Far with Laſciviouſneſſe, When theſe ate declined, 1 
think a grave Poem the deepeſt kind of Writing, It wings the Soul 
up higher, then the ſacked pace of Proſe, _— thar doe 
follow- the Cup, I fear me, are too ſpritely to be ſolid: they 
run ſmartly upon the [-oſe , for a Diſtance or two; but then be- 
ing foul , they give in, and tyre, I confeſſe, Ilovethe ſober Muſe, 
and faſting : From the other, matter cannot come ſo cleer, but 

it will be miſted with the fumes of Wine, Long Poetry ſome can- 
not be friends withall: and indeed, it palles upon the reading. 
The wittieſt Poets have been all ſbort, and changing ſoon their 8 

jet? ; as Horate, Martial, Fuvenal, Seneca, and the two Comedians, 
Poetry ſhould be rather like a Coranto, ſhort, and nimbly-lofhy ; 
chan a dull Leſſon, ofa day long. Nor can it but be deaddiſh, if di- 
ftended : For, when tis right, it centers Conceit 
but the ſpirit of things: and therefore fooliſh Poeſie is of all writing 
the moſt Ridiculow, When a Gooſe dances , and a fool Verſifies , 
there 15 ſport alike, He is twice an Afſe , that is a riming one. He 
is ſomething the leſſe #nwiſe , that is unwiſe but in Proſe, If the 
Subject be Hiſtory , or contexted Fable, then I hold it better put in 
Proſe , or Blanks : for ordinary diſcourſe, never ſhews ſo well in 
Meter, as in the ftraine that it may ſeem to be ſpoken in: the com- 
mendation is, to doe it to the life: Nor is this any other, then Poe- 
try in Proſe, Surely, though the World think not ſo, he is happy to 
himſelf, that can play the Poet. He | ſhall vent his paſſions by his 
ren, andeaſe his heart of their weight: and he ſhall often raiſe 
himſelf a Foy in his Rap tures, which no man can perceive, but he, 
Sure, Ovid found a pleaſure int, even when he writ his Triftis. It 
gently delivers the mind of diſtempers; and works the to 
a ſweetneſſe, in their ſearching conceit. I would not love it for a 
Prefeſſen and I would not want it for a Recreation. I can make my 
ſelf harmleſſe, nay, amending mirth with it; while I [ſhould perhaps 


be trying of a worſer paſtime. And this I beleeve init further, Un- 
leſſe Converſation —.— his eafineſſe, it liſts a man to Nobleneſſez 
and is never in any rightly, but it makes him of a Rcyal and capaci- 


o Soul. 
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they meet with before their time: as if they ſtrived to make them- 


1} drowned, For this is ſure 3 It cozens the weak mind inſinitely 


che from him... All che Xable deedrther have beat their Marches 
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LXXII. 
Of Fear and Cowardice. 


12 chat are made of fearfull diſpeſtions, of all others, 
1 may ſeem the leaſt beholding to Nature. I know not any 
thing, wherein they can be more »»fortunare, They enjoy nothing 
without a ffrighted mind; no, not ſo much as their ſleeps, The 
doubt — hows done, leſt it may hurt them : they tremble 
at the preſent ; and Miferies that but way come, they anticipate 
and ſend for, and inferrein a more horrid habit, then any Enc- 
mie can deviſe to put them in, Nay, it were well, if they did but 
fear more miſeries , then the bolder people : Burir plainly appears, 
chat the Coward really meets more dangers , then the valiant man, 
Every baſe Nature , will be ready to offer injuries , where 

think they will not be repaied. He will many times beat a Coward, 
that would not dare to ſtrike him, it he ht him valiant. 
When the Paſſenger by, as if his fear made him ſpeedy , 
the Curre follows him with an open and ſwifineſſe : let him 
watt by, in aconfident negle# ; and the Dogge will never ſtirre at 
him. Surely, tis a weakneſſe, 2 —＋ py in- 
ſtint ) rakes advantage of : and Cowaras have ſouls of a caurſer 
mixture, then the common ſpirits of men, Evils that muſt be, 


ſelves miſerable, ſooner, then God appointed them, Ewils that are 
but probable, they aſcertain, They that by an even poize, might fic 
ſafe, in a ge on arough Sex, by riſing up to avoid drowning, are 


both in making of her falſely beleeve, ſhe may avoid ers b 
flying, and in — whatſoever js il. Alete 
hyed bye, and conccit: and we know ſome, out of fear of 
Dearb , have 4 d. In a Battell we fee the waliant man eſcape oſt 
ſafe, by a conflent keeping his rant; when the Coward, ſhifting 
1 runns by avoyding ove , into the ſeverall walks of b 
Maltos in fit Vewturi timer ipſe mals, Certainly 
me inking what a Coward may be good 

Jef any d becomming wertze , that ever 


through ſuceeding Ages, have all proceeded from men of courage. 
And I beleeve many times, their confidence kept them ſafe, 

unappalled look does daunt a baſe attempter. And oftentimes , if a 
Mas has nothing but a conragious eye, it protects him. The brave 
Jes knowsno trembling. Caſar fpake like Ceſar , when he bade 


the Mariners fear nothing; for they carryed him and his For- 


tunes. | 


— — — 
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| tones. And indeed valeur caſts a — honour upon Cad; in that 
we ſhew that we beleeve his goodneſſe, while we truſt out ſelves | 
in danger, upon his cate only: Whereas the Coward eclipſes his 
ſufficiency , 7 wnworthily ing, that God will not bring dim 
off. So s fy accuſing either his power, ot his will, he would 
make himſ: his own Saviour, and becomes his own confounder. 
For when man miſtruſts God, tis juſt with God to leave Man, Mar- 
cus Antonius would not beleeve , that Avidins Craſſus could evet 
have =p bim: and his reaſon was, The Gods had greater care 
of him then to let Craſſws wrong him undeſervedly. And this 
winning him love, eſſ abliſh't him: whereas, Fear on the othet 
{ ſide fruſtrates a ſufficient defence. Themiſtocles compar d a Cow- 
ard to the Sword-fiſb, which hath a weapen , bur wants a heart, 
And then what uſe can the quaking hand pur it to? Nay , when he 
may flie, cowerdize hinders him from playing the Coward ; He 
would runne away, and fear arreſts him, with a ſenſeleſſe amaze- 
ment, that betrayes him to the purſuit of his Foes, No armour 

can defend a fearfull heart. It kill it ſelf, within, Cleomenes 
was ſo farre out of charity with this pale peſfſion, as the Spoyls he | 
wanne from Cowards , he would ſacrifite to the Gods nor | 

let the Lacedemonian Youth behold them, are two miſeries, | 
for which it is famous beyond all other paſſions, Love, Anger, Ser- 


— . — — 
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row, — ä _ but this is 

etuall: iſeaſe of a life long, which ev flaves a man 
— ill he meets — vaſſails mt the world, to 
| beaſts, and wen. And like a ſurly Thrazt , inforceth what- 
ſo ere it propoſeth. For this ; does Martial Epigram upon it. | 


Lid ſi me Tonſor cùm ſtricta novacula ſupra eſt, 
Tanc Libertatem, Divitiaſque roget ? | 

Promittam : nec enim rogat illo tempore Tonſor, 
Latre rogat, Res eſt imperioſa, Timor. 


Suppoſe my Barber, when his Rator's 

0 tras , ſhonld then ask a liberty z 
| T iſe ſure. The Barber as ks not this, 

| „ 'Tis a Thief, and Fear imperious is. 

Next, whereas other paſſions are grounded upon things that ate, as | 
Exvie upon happineſſe; Rage upon Injury, Love upon Beauty, and 
ſo the reſt, This is as well upon things that ate not; It coynes m 
chiefs thut neither be, nor can be, Thus having no object to bound it, 
it runnes in inf niium; and cannot be ſecured by any condition of | 
life, Let the Coward have a guard, and he fears that: Let himhave none 
and he will fear for want of it, 1 have known ſome, as happy! 
as the world could make them; and their own feart 
22 cheir lives more ſomr, then his that hath been ſtreighined = 


— — >. 
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have pittied them; to thinkgthar a weak, wexations , and unpro- 
fable paſſion ſhould quite ine the bleſſings of a fair eftate. Some 
things I may doubt, and endevour to ſbunne: but I would never 
fear them to a ſervicity, If I can keep but Reaſon Lord, fear will 
ſerve,and benefit me:but when that gets the Throne, it will domineer 
inſultingly. Let me rather have a mind confident , and undaunted 
with ſome troubles; then a Pulſe ſtill beating fear, in the fluſh 
of Proſperity. 


—— 


LXXII. 


That Man is neither, happy, nor miſerable, but by compariſon. 


Here is not in this world, either perfect miſery , or perſect 

happineſſe. Compariſon, more than Reality, makes men happy 
and can make them wretched, What ſhould we account miſera- 
ble , if we did not lay it inthe ballance with ſome thing, that 
hath more felicitie ? If we ſaw not ſome men vaulting, in the 
gay trimme of Honor , and greatneſſe , we ſhould never think a 
poor eſtate ſo lamentable, Were the World ugly , , 
would be no Monſter, In thoſe countreys where all goe nate 
they neither ſhame. at their being «ncovered , nor complain that 
they are expos d to the violence of the Sunne and Winds, "Tis 
without doubt, our eyes gazing at others above, caſt us into 
a ſhade , which before that time , we met nor with, What- 
foever is not Paine, or ſufferance ; might well be born with- 
our grambling did not other objects, fuller of contentedneſſe 
draw away our ſoules from that wee have, to thoſe things 
which we ſee, wee have not, Iis Envy, and Ambition, 
that makes us farre more miſerable , then the conſtitution which 
our liberall Nature hath allotted ws. Many never finde them- 
ſelves in want, till they have diſcovered the abundance of ſome 
others. And many again, doc bear their wants with caſe, when 
they find others below themſelves in happineſſe, Ir was an an- 
ſwer bewraying a Philoſopher , which Thales gave to one, that 
asked him how Adverſity might beſt be born? By ſeeing pur e- 
nemies in worſe eſtate then our ſelves, We pick our own, ſorrows, 
out of the Foyes of other men: and out of their ſorrowes , 
likewiſe, we aſſume our joyes, When I ſee the teyligg Labeu- 
rer ſweat thorow both his skinnes, yer can ſcarce get fo much 
his imporrunate belly conſumes him; I then look upon m 75 


with gladneſſe. Bur when J eye the of of the Earth, in 


| their Xoyalty.; when I think of Nero in his * „with his thou- 
ſand chariots , and his Mules all ſhod with ver; then, what 8 


— — — poor 
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| 


poor Atome doe account my ſelf, compar'd with theſe huge piles 


| miſeries : by which we may e the effect of a generality, 


Tolle felicet, removeto multo 
Divites auro, removete centam 
Rura qui ſcindant opulenta bobus, 
Pauperi ſurgent animi j acentes. 
Eſt miſer nemo, niſi comparatus, 


Void the bleſt , and him that flowes 

With the we ighty Gold, and fifry Ploughes 
Furrowing wealthy paſtures goes. 

Poor mindes then will ſpring. For none 


Is poor but by compariſon. 


It was compariſon , that firſt kindled the fire to burn Troy withall. 
Give it to the faireſt , was it, which 14rr'd the Goddeſſes, Parts 

ight have given the Bal with leſſe offence , had it not been ſo 
inſcribed Surcly , Juno was content with her beauty , till the 
Troj an Yourh — her, b advancing Venus, The Roman Dame 
complained not of wan thr nr breath, while (ſhe knew no kifſe 
but his. While we ſpy no jeyes above our oe, we in quiet count 
them bleſſings, We ce; even a few companions can lighten our 


Blackneſſe, a flat noſe , thick lips , and gozgle eyes, are beavties, 
where 2 = — colowrs differ. He — impatient, that refu- 
ſeth the general Lot. For my ſelf, I will reckon that miſery, which 
I find hurts me in my ſelf; not that which comming from ano- 
ther, I may avoyd, ifI will, Let me examine whether that 1 
enjoy , bee not enough to felicitate mee, it I ſtay at home. 
If it be, I would not have anothers better forrane put me out 
of cenceit with my own, In outward things, I wi to 
thoſe that are beneath me; that if I muſt build my ſelf out 
of others, I may rather raiſe content then wwrmer, Bur for 
accompliſhments of the mind , 1 will ever fixe on thoſe above 
me z that I may , out of an honeſt exmlation, mend 
my ſelf , by continuall firiving to imitate their Noble- 


Seſſe. 
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LXXIIL 
Of Pride and Choler. ! 


He Proud man and the Cholerick, ſeldome artive at any 
height of vertue. Pride is the choler ofthe mind; and cboler 
is the pride of the body. They are ſometimes born to good parts of 
Nature, but they rarely are known to adde by induſtry. i the 
mild and ſuffering — „chat ofreneſt doth attain to Eminen- 
cie, Temper, and _— are advantagious Vertues, for buſineſſe, 
and to riſe by. Pride Choler make ſuch a noiſe, that they 
awake dangers ; which the other with a ſoft tread , ſteal-by un- 
diſcovered. They ſwell a man ſo much, that he is too bigg to 
paſſe the narrow way. Temper and Humility, are like the Fox when he 
went into the Garner; he could creep in at a little hole, and ar- 
tive at plenty. Pride and Choler are like the Fox offering to goe | 
out, when his belly was full; which inlarging him bigger then the 
paſſage , made him ſtay , and be taken wich ſhame. They that 
d come to preferment by Pride , are like them that aſcend a 
pair of Stairs on horſeback; tis ten to one, but both their Beaſts 
will caſt them, ere they come to tread their Chamber, The mi 
of proud men, have not that cleerneſſe of diſcerning, which ſhould 
—— them judge aright of themſelves, and others, Iis an uncha- 
ritable vice, which teaches men how to negle and contemne, 
So depreſſing others, it ſeeketh to raiſe it ſelf: and by this depreſ- | 
ſion angers them, that they handy againſt it, till it meets with the 
laſſe. One thing it hath more then any vice that I know : It is an 
Enemy to it ſelf, ' The proud man cannot endure to ſce pride in 
another. Diogenes trampled Plato: though indeed tis rare to find 
it in men ſo qualiied. The main thing that ſhould mend theſe 
two, they want; and that is, the Reprehenſion of a friend. Pride 
ſcornes a Corredor , and thinks it a diſparagement to learn : and 
Choler admits no counſel! that croſſes him; croſſing angers him, and 
anger blindes him. So it ever they hear any fault, it muſt either be 
from an Enemie in diſdain , or from a Friend, that muſt reſolve to 
loſe them by t. M. Druſus, the Tribune of the people, caſt the Conſul, 
L. Philippas, into priſon,becauſe he did but interrupt him in ſpeech.O- 
ther Piſpoſitions may have the benefits of a friendly monitor but theſe 
by their vices doe ſeem to give a defiance to Counſell. Since, when men 
once know them, they will rather be filent, and let them reſt in 
their folly, then by admoniſhing them, run into a certain Brawl, 
There is another thing ſhewes them to be both baſe, They are both 
molt awed by the moſt ab ject paſſion ot the mind, Fear. We 
dare neither be proud to one that can puniſh us; nor chol- | 
lerick 


— 


# G 
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| as 


. 


grauiinde. Extraordinary favonrs make the giver hated by the recei- 


| ing houſe - and ore of theſe hath a fire in his heart, and the other diſ- 


| Brethren, 


themſelves, though ir be with incurring a greater. The Male- | 


- written, that Cicero was ſlain by one, whom his Oratorie had de- 
 fended, when he was accuſed of his Fathers murther, I knew a 
French Gemlemay invited by a Dutch to his Houſe 3 and 


II. 


lerick to one much above us. But when we have to deal with ſuch, 
we clad our ſelves in their contraries : as knowing they are habits 


of more ſafety, and better liking, Every man flyes from the burx- 


— — — _ 


— 


covers it in his face. In my opinion, there be no vicet that incroach 
ſo much on Man as theſe : They take away his Refs, and turn 
him into a ſtorm; and then Vertue herſelf cannot board him, with- 
out danger of defamation, I would not live like a Beaſt, puſhe at 
by all the world for /oftinefs ; nor yet like a Waſp, ſtinging uponeve- 
ry touch, And this moreover ſhall add ro my miſliking them, 
that I hold them things accurſed , for ſowing of ffrife among 


—— — —— — — — > —— 


LXXIV. 
That great Benefits cauſe Ingratitude. 


the deepeſt hate; is that which ſprings from the moſt vio- 
lent love; So, the greateſt diſcourteſies oft ariſe from the 
largeſt favours. Benefits to good Natwres, can never be ſo greas, 
as to make thanks bluſh in their rendering : bur when they be 
weighty, and light on ill ones, they then make their rn in In- 


ver, that ſhould /ove him, 8 proved; that Taciras 
wrote truth, Beneficia nſque ade leta ſunt, dum videntur poſſe exſol- 
vi : abi multum antevenere, pro gratia, odium redditur, Benefits are 
ſo long grateful,as we think we canrepay them: but when they chal- 
lenge more, our thanks convert to hate, It is not good to make 
men owe us more then they are able to pay except it be for ver- 
twous deſerts, which may in ſome ſort challenge it. They] that have 
found tranſcending courteſies, for Offices that have not been ſound ; 
as in their firſt ac ion they have been ſtained, ſo in their progreſs 
they will prove wngrateful : For, when they have ſerved theit turn 
of his benefits , they ſcldom ſee their Patron without thraldom, 
which ( now by his gifis being lifred into happineſs) they grieve 
to ſee, and ſtrive to be quit of. And if they be defenſive fa- 
vours, for matter of fact, they then with their 1hraldom , ſhew 
them their ſhame : aud this pricks them forward to wind out 


—— 


factor which thou ſaveſt, will, if he can, condemn thee. Some haye 


— 


25 


— — 


the vice of that Nation , he was welcom d ſo long with full 
8 , 
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| that in the end the drink diſtcwper'd him: and going away, in | 
ſtead of 'giving him thanks, tc pan with his Ht, and 
frites him. His friend blaming him, te anſwered, It was his Hoſts | 
fault, for giving him ligaor ſo ſtrong. It paſs d for a jeff - but cer- 
rain, there was ſcmething in it more, Men that been tt us bckolding | 
to us, think we know tco much of their viene: and therefore | 
will rather free themſcives by their Benefacters ruine , then 
fl themſelves to be had in ſo lo an efteew, When kindneſſes | 
are ſuch as hinder Fuſtice, they ſeldem yeeld a ſtuit that is com- | 
mendable : as if vengeance followed the Beſtewer , ſor an inju- 
ry to equity, or for not ſuffering the Divine Edicis to have their 
duc fulfllings. Beware how tkcu robb'ſt the Law of a Life, to 
give it to an 3 man, The wrong thou Coſt to that, is 
greater then the benefit that thou doſt confer upon him. Such | 
itty wounds the Publike, which is often revenged by him thou didſt | 
be ow it upon. 3 that are good in themſelves, are made 
ill by their being miſ-placed, Whatſoever favours thou imparteſt, 
let them be to thofe of deſert. It will be much for thy Honour, 
when, by thy kindnef/ , men ſhall ſce that thou affecteſt Yertne : 
and when thou layeſt it on one of worth, grudge nor that 
thou haſt plac d it there: For, believe it, ke is much more Noble 
that deſerves a benefit, then he that beſtows one. Riches, though they 
may veward Vertaes, yer they cannot cauſe them, If I Gal at 
any time do a conrtefie, and meet with a neglec, I ſhall yet think 
14 well, becauſe I did well insend it. Ingratitude makes the Author 
worſe, but the Benefacter rather the better. If 1 ſball receive 
Kindnifſes from others, 1 will think, that I am tyed to acknowledge, 
and alſo to retarn them; ſmall ones, out of Courteſie; and great 
ones out of duty. To neglect them, is inhumanity : to requite 
them with id, S$atawical, Iis only in ranck grounds, that much | 
rein makes weeds (pring : where the ſel is clean, and well plant- | 
ed, there is the more fruit return d, for the ſhowers that did fall 


upon it. 


—— — 
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LXXV. 


Of Vertue and Wiſdom. 


Here are no ſuch Guards of Safety, as Vertue and Wiſedom The 
J one ſecures the ſon! ; the other, the Eftate and Body. The one 
defends us again the ffroke of the Law ; the other againſt the 
| mmutability — The Lam has not power to ſtrike the werts- 
aut: nor can Fortune ſubvert the Wiſe, Surely, there is more Di- 
vinity in them, then we are aware of: for, if we conſider right- 

ly, 


- — — 
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, we may obſcrvc, Vertue or Goodneſs to be habitual, and Wiſdom 
diſtributive or actual part of the Deity, Thus, all the creatures 
flowing from theſe two, they appeared to be walde bona, as 
in the Text. And the Sen of Sirach couples them more plainly 
together: for he ſayes, All the works of the Lord are exceedin 
good : and all his Commandements are done in due ſeaſon; Thel 
only, perfect and defend a man, When unjuſt Kings deſire to 
cut 1 thoſe they diſtaſte, they firſt lay trains ro make them fall 
into Vice: or at leaſt, give out, that their Ac7ions are already tri- 
minal; ſo rob them of their Vertae, and then let the Lam ſeize 
them, Otherwiſe, Yertue's garment is a Sanctuary ſo ſacred, that 
even Princes dare not ſtrike the man that is thus roabed, *Tis the 
Livery of the King of Heaven: and who dares arreſt one that wears 
his Cloth ? This protects us when we are unarmed : and is an Armour 
that we cannot, unleis we be falſe to our ſelves, loſe. Demetrius 
could comfort himſelf wich this, that though the Athenians de- 
moliſhed his States , yet they could nor extinguiſh his more pyra- 
midical vertues, which were the cauſe of raiſing them, Phocion did 
call ir the Divine Law, which ſhould be the ſquare of all our Acti- 
"ons : Verte is the Tenare, by which we hold of Heaven: without 
this we are but Out- lams, which cannot claim protetſ ian. Sure, Ver- 
tue is a Defendreß, and valiants the heart of man. Horace reports a 


wonder, which he impures to his integrity, 
Integer vitæ [celeriſqu pure 
ee ſceleriſg - 5 z 


Non eget Mauri Faculss nec Arcu; 
Nee venenats gravida Sagitts, 
Fuſce, pharetra. 


Sive 'per Syrtes iter a noſas, 
Save fatturus per inhoſpitalem 


Cancaſum, vel que loca PT 
* Lambits — 2 


Namg; me ſilva lupas in Sabina, 
Dam meam canto Lalagen, & ara 
Terminum curis vager expeditns, 
Fugit inermem. ">" 


Innocent and ſpotleſs hearts, 

— 
ers cram en d ſhot, 
O Fuſcss | they need not. 


on, 
2 
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' | Wiſdom, 1 find not a Man that the world ever had, foÞlenciful in all 
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Media, Inde, and Parthia, they 
Dare paſs, without diſmay. 


For when I prais'd my Lalage, 

And careleſs walk'd beyond my way, 
A fierce Wolf from a Sabine Wood, 

Fled me, when nak'd I ſtood, 


If ſometimes Vertue gives not freedom, ſhe yet gives ſuch Cordi- | 
als, as frolick the heart, in the preſs of adverſity. She beams forth 
her ſelf to the gladding of a bruiſed ſoul : and by her light the dun- 
geon'd priſoner dances. Eſpecially ſhe is brave, when her Siſfer 
Wiſdom's with her. I ſee not but it may be true, that The wiſe man 
cannot fall. Fortune, thar the Ancients made to rule all, the wiſeſt 
of the Ancients have ſubjected to Wiſdom, Tis ſhe that gives us a 
ſafe conduct thorow all the varioxs caſualties of Mortality. And there- 
fore when Fortune means to r#ine us, ſhe flatters us firſt from this 


Altar : ſhe cannot hurt us, till we be ſtript of theſe Habiliments 


then ſhe doth both won, and laugh, Tis rare to ſee a man decline 
in Fortune, that hath not declin'd in Wiſdom before. It is for the moſt 
part true, that, 


Stultum facit Fortuna quem walt perdere : \ 


Fortune firſt fools the Man ſhe means to foil, 


She dares not, ſhe cannot hurt us while we continue wiſe, Diſcreti- 
on ſwayes the Stars, and Fate For Wealth, the Philoſophers fore- 
fight of the ſcarcity of cy, ſhews it can help in that defect. For 
Honour, how many did it advance in Anbens, to u renown' d A. 


thority ? When all is done, The wiſe man only is the cunning'ſt 


Fencer, No man can either give a blow ſo ſoon, or ward himſelf ſo 
ſefely. In two lines has the itty Horace ſumm d him. 


Ad ſummum; Sapiens vn miner eft Fove, Dives, 
Liber, Honor atws,"Pulcher 3 Rex deing; Regumd,; 


| es g * 
Take all; Theres but one Fav above him. Hee 

Is Rich, Fair, Noble, King of Kings, and — 

iel 2 en 
Surely, G0 D intended 'yiſhould wwe theſe m above our 
lives; To live, is co be ie und good,” particular; and 
3 but to — Dfebwrary that wilhtdr honour , for wealth, 
or friends, for fame, for pleaſure : I delire but theſe two, Yertae, 


things,a5 was Solomon. Vetaue ne his retjuoſt was bub one of theſe; | 
I 2 * 
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though indeed it includeth the other. For without Vertue, Wiſdom 
is not; or if it be, it is then nothing elſe, but a cunning way of undo- 


ing our {elves at the laſt. 


LXXVI. 
Of Moderation. 
Othing makes Greatneſs laſt, like the Moderate uſe of Autho- 


rity, Haughty and violent minds, never bleſs their owners 
with a ſetled peace, Men come down by demineering, He that is 


lifted to ſudden preferment, had need be much more careful of his 


attions, then he that hath injoy'd it long, If it be not a wonder, it is 
yet ſtrange ; and all ſtrangers we obſerve more ſtritFly, then we 
do thoſe that have dwelt among us. Men obſerve freſh Authority, 
'to inform themſelves , how to truſt. Ir is good that the advanced 
Man remember to retain the ſame Hamility; that he had before his 
Riſe and let him look back, ro the good intentions that ſojourn'd 
with him in his low eſtate. Commonly , we think then of worthy 
deeds ; which we promiſe our ſelves to do, if we had but means. 
But when that means comes, we forget what we thought, and pra- 
iſe the — Whoſoever comes to place from a mean being, 
had need have ſo much more Vertue, as will make good his want 


of Blend. Nobility will check at the leap of a low-man. Saluſt has 


obſerved of Tully, when he was ſpoken of for Conſul : That, Ple- 
raq ; Nobilitas invidia aſtnabat, & quaſi pollui Conſulatum crede- 
bat ; ſi eum, quamvis egregius, homo novm , adeptus foret, To 
avoid this, it is £ 00d i juſt and plauſible, A round heart will 
faſten friends 3 and link men to thee, in the chains of Love, And 
believe it, thou wilt find thuſe friends firmeſt, (though not moſt) 
that thy vertues purchaſe thee, Thefe will love thee when thou att but 
man again: Whereas thoſe that ate won without deſer?, will alſo be 


loft without a rauſe.Smoothneſs declineth ExvyIt js better to deſcend 


alittle from State, then uſſumc any tfung, chat may feem above it; It 
is not ſafe to tentet Auſmiij. | Pride incredferh Exrinies: bitt it 
veg friends to flight. i was a juſt Quip, that i progd Cardinal 

from a friend, that upon hits Election went tb Kume, on ptir- 
poſe to ſee him: where finding his behaviour ſtretched all to pride 
and ſtate, departs, and makesHim a Morning Ste ; wherein NEXT 
day he comes again to viſit him: who asking the cauſe of his 
blacks, was anſwered, It was for the death of 22 — „ which 
a d in him, when he was Elected Cardinal. Authority diſ- 
Playes the Man, Whatſocver opinion in the world , thy former 
| vertues have gained thee, is now under a Fury, that will condemn. 


| 


— — 
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RESOLVES. | 


it, if chey ſlack here, The way to make Honour laſt, is to 
do by it, as men do by rich Fewels; not incommon them to the 
every-day eye * bur caſe them up, and wear them but on Feſtivals, 
And, be not too gloriows at firſt 3 it will ſend men to too much ex- 

e&ation, which when they fail of, will turn to neglect. Thou hadſt 
— ſhew thy ſelf by a little at once; then in a windy oftentation, 


pour out thy ſelf together. So, that reſpe# thou 22 will be 


more permanent, though it be not got in ſuch haſte, Some profit 
thou mayeſt make of thinking from whence thou cameſt, He that 
bears that ſtill in his mina, will be more wary, how he trench upon 
thoſe, that were once above him, 


Fama eſt, fitilibus cænaſſe Agathoclea Regem 
Atque abacum Samio ſape oneri(ſe luto : 

Fercula gemmatis cum poneret horrida vaſis, 
Et miſceret opes, pauperiemque ſimnl : 

Lnerenti cauſſam, reſpondit : Rex ego qui ſum 
Sicanie, figulo ſum genitore ſatus. 

Fortunam reverenter babe, quicungue repente 
Dives ab exili progrediere loco, 


With Earthen Plate, Agathocles (they ſay) 
Did uſe to meal: ſo ſerv'd with Samos Clay. 

When Fewell'd Plate, and rugged Earth — 
He ſeem d to mingle wealth, and poverty, 

One ask d the cauſe ; he anſwers : I that am 
Sicilia's King, from a poor Potter came. : 
Hence learn, thou that are rais'd from mean eſtate, 

To ſudden riches, to be temperate. 


| It was the Admonition of the dying Otho, to Cocceias Neither too 

much to remember, nor * to forget , that Ceſar was his 
Uncle, When we look on our ſelves in the ſhine of proſperity , we 
are apt for the puff and ſcory, When we think not on t at all, we 
are likely to be much imbaſed, An eftate evened with theſe thoughts, 
indureth : Our advaxcement is many times from Fortune; our mode- 
ration in it, is that, which ſhe can neither give nor deprive us of, In 
what condition ſoever I live, I would neither bite, nor fawn, He does 
well chat ſubſcribes to him that wriz, | 


Nolo minor me tizeat, deſpiciatut major] 
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LXXVIL 


Of Modeſtie. 


Here is Modeſtie , koth a Vertue, and a Vice; though in- 

deed, wien i is blameable, I would rather call it a fooliſþ 
baſhfulneſ, For then it betrays us to all inconveniencies, It brings a 
Fool into Bonds, to his ter undoing when out of a weak flexibi- 
liry of Nature, he has nor courage enough to deny the requeſt of a 
ſeeming friend. One would think it ſtrange at firſt, yet is it provedly 
true: That, Modeſty wndoes a Maid, In the face, it is a lure to make 
even lewd men love: which they oft expreſs with large gifts, that ſo 
work upon her yeelding nature, as ſhe knows not how to deny: ſo ra- 
ther then be ungrateful, ſhe oft becomes _— Even AMAuſbing 
brings them to their Devirgination. In frien 40 tis an odious 
vice, and lets a man run on in abſurdities ; for fear of diſpleaſing 
by telling the fault. *Tis the Fool only, that puts Yertve out of 
countenance, Wiſe men ever take a freedom ot repreving, when 
Vice is bold, and daring, How plain was Zeno with Nearchus ? 
How blunt Diogenes with Alexander? How ſerious Seneca witch 
the ſavage Nero ? A Spirit modeſtly bold, is like the wind, to purge 
the worlds bad air. It diſperſes Exhalations from the muddy 1 
which would, unſtirr d, infe# it. We often let Vice ſpring, for 


ah. 


many times ſorbe ar good actions, for fear the world ſhould lawgh at 


wanting the audacity and courage of a Debellariev, Nay , we 


us. How many men, when others have their ſtore, will want 
thcmſclves, for ſhaming to demand their cw# ? And ſome- 
times in extremes, we wxwiſely ſtand upon points of inſipid Mo- 
deſty. But, Rebus ſemper puder abjit im arctu. In all extremes flye 
Baſhfulnef. In any good Action, that muſt needs be bad, that hin- 
ders it: of which ſtrain, many times, is the fondneſs of a bluſhing 
ſhamefaftneſs, ut to bluſh at Vice, is to let the vid know, that the 
heart within, bath an inclination to Vertue. Modeſty a vertue, is an 
excellent cs to keep us from the fr, and offence. I am perſwa- 
ded, many had been bad that are not; if they had not been bridled 
by a baſbfal nature, There are divers that — hearts for vice, 
which have not face accordingly, It chides us from baſe com- 
pany, reftrains us from baſe enterprizes ; from beginneng Ill, or 
continuing where we ſee it. It teaches to love dri — and 
directs a man rather to mix with a chaſte foul, then ro care far prel- 


ſing of the ripened boſem. It aws the wncizal z 

the — 2 3 — ſilent kind of Ae . —. 
Ky the Are of a Theifs Des) makes Vice not dave peep out of the 
| hexrt, whercin is is - lodged. It withholds 2 man from in- 
Ae Tr boaſting : 


1 


boaſting : and makes a wiſe man not to ſcorn a foil, Surely, the 
Graces ſojourn with the blzrſhing man. And the Cynick would nc eds 
have Yertze to be of a bluſh-colour, Thus Arrfterles Daughtcr 
fſhew'd her ſelf a better Moraliſt, then Naturaliſt : when, being 
asked which was the beſt colour, ſhe anſwered : That which Modeſty 

produced in Mex ingenuoxs, Certainly,th© heart of the bluſhing wan, 

is nearer Heaven then the brazed forehead, For it is a branch of 
Humility, and when that dycs, Vertue is upon the vaniſh, Medeſty 
in Women,.is like the Angels flaming ſword, to kcep vile man our 
of the Paradiſe of their Chaſtity, It was Livia's modeſty, that took | 
Auguſt s: and ſhe that wan Cyrus from a Multilade, was a modeſt | 
one. For though it be but exterior, and face-deep only, yet it invites | 
affettion bens: Plaut us had skill in ſuch commodities; | 


Meretricem tudorem gerere mags decet, quam purpura : 
Magis quidem meretricem pudorem,quam aurum gerere condecet. 


Even in a Whore, a mudeſt look, and faſhion, 
Prevails beyond all gold, and purple dyes. 


If chat be good which is but counterfeit, how excellent is that which 
is real? Thoſe — carry a juſt infamy with them, I will 
juſtly be aſbam d to be ſeen in. But in actions either good , or 
not ill, it may as well be a crime, Tis fear and cowardize , that 
puls us back from Goodneſi, That is baſe bloud, that bluſhes at a ver- 
tous action. Both the action, and the moral of Ageſilaus was good: 
when in his 0blations to Pallas, a Lowſe bit, and he pulls it out, and 
kills it before the People, ſaying 3 Treſpaſſers were even at the 
Altar to be ſet upon. I know, * unſeemiy, though not diſ- 


honeſt, carry a kinde of ſhame along. But ſure, in reſiſting villany 
where Courage is asked, Baſbfulneſe is at beſt, bur 2 weak, and res- 
cherows vertue. 


LXXVIII. 
Of Suſpicion. 


89 are ſometimes out of Judgement. He that knows 
the world bad, cannot but ſuſpect it will be ſo ſtill : but where 
men ſuſpe# by ju ement, they will likewiſe, by judgement, keep 
that ſaſpeZ urting them. S»ſpicion for the moſt part, 
pr from a ſelf-defet? : and then it gnaws the mind, They 
that in private liſten others, are commonly ſuch as are it themſelves, 
The wiſe, and honeſt, are never fooled with this quality, He that 
knows 


— 


— m — — — 


| _ 
knows he deſerves not il, why ſhould he imagine that others ſhould 
ſpeak him ſoz We may obſerve how a man is dilpoſed, by gather- 
ing what he doubts in others, Saint Chryſoſtam has given the rule; 
Sicut difficile aliquem ſuſpicatur malum, qui bonus eſt : Sic difficile ali- 
quem ſuſpicatur bonum, qui ipſe mals eſt, Nero would not believe, 
but all men were moſt foul rages And we all know, there was 


never ſuch a Romas Beaſt as he. Suſpetting that we ſee not, we inti- 
mate to the world, either what our adi have been, or what our 4:f- 


| poſitions are. I will be waty in ſuſpecFing another of ill, left by ſodo- | 


ing, I proclaim my ſelf to be guilty: Bur whether | be, or not, why 
ſhould 1 ſtrive to hear my 75 ill ſpoken of > Fealouſie is the worlk 
of madneſs. We ſcek for that, which we would not find : or, i we do, 


: 


| what is it we have got, but matter of wexation? which we came ſo 
| baſely by, as we are aſbam d to tale notice of it. So we are forced 


| to keep z boyling in our breſts : like new wine, to the hazard of the 
2 


| Hogſhead, for want of venting. Fealoufie is a gin that we ſet to cateh 
| Serpents 3 which, aſſoon as we have caught them, ſing ws, Like rhe 
Fool, that finding a box of peyſon, taſts; and is poyſon'd indeed. Are 
me not mad, that being quiet as we are, muſt needs go fearch: for 
| diſcontentments ? So far ſhould we be from ſeeking them, as to be of- 
ten careleff of thoſe we find, Neglect will kill an injury , ſooner 
| then revenge. Said Socrates, when he was told that one rail'd on 
| him 3 Let him beat me 160, ſe I be abſent, I care not, He that will 
| queſtion every diſgracive word, which he hears is ſpoken of him, 
ſhall have few friends, little wit, and much trouble. One told Chry- 
Hap, that his friend —— him privately. Sayes he, Aye, but 
chide him not, for then he will do as much in publick, We ſhall all 
meet with vexarion enough, which we cannot avoid, I cannot think 
any man loves ſorrow ſo well, as out of his diſcretion, to invite it to 
lodge in his heart. Pompey did well to commit thoſe Letters to the 
fre before he read them, wherein he expected to find the cauſe of 
is grief, 1 will never undertake an «»worthy Watch for that which 
will but trouble. Why ſhould we not be to do that, which 
we ſhall be aſbamed to be taken in? Certainly, they that fer ſpies 
upon others; or by liſtening , put the baſe office of Inrelligencer 
upon themſclves z would bluſh to be diſcovered in their projets : 
and the beſt way to avoid the d:ſcovery, is at firſt to avoid the 44. 
If I hear any thing by accident, that may benefir me; I will, if 1 
can, take only the good - but I will never lye in wait for mine ews 
«baſe ; or for others that concern me not, Nor will I fame at every 
vain tongues puſfe. He has a poor = that is not planted above 
petty wrongs, Small injuries I would either not hear, or not mind.; 
Nay, though I were told them, I would not know the Author : for 
by this, I may mend my ſelf, and never malice the perſn. 


T 
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LXXIX. 
Of Fate. 


Ertainly, chere is a Fate that hurries Man to his end beyond his 
own intention. There is uncertainty in wiſdom, as well as 
in folly. When man plotteth to ſave himſelf , that | Mania & 


livers him into his rene, Decrecs are paſk upon 

own wit often hunts us into the ſnares, 248 

would ſhun. What we e& and would fy, we cannot: . . 

4 not, we fall into. which ſav'd us now, by and by kills us. 
uſe means of —— and they prove ce . ones. 

ö 2 dA ater 


if oy ami death was p t ro bee bop | 
CNS” and that rams ge ſur br 


ing. — tells of one, to whom, Victariam pralis er- 
ror 2. an error in the fight, gave victorie. How many have, fly- 
ing from danger, met with death ? and, on the other tide, found 


protection even in the very jaws of miſchief ? 


Et cum Fata volunt, bina venena jwuant, 


And when Fate liſts, a doubled poyſon ſaves, 


2 * are caſt into Fortunes lap : 
their indaſtry , 
— ft —— 15g eg of an Enemy had that 
— — 4 oy ns Leaders crying, Back, back, when he wanted 
fetching of his blem \ to break a chain that hinder'd 


eee ry ehr? 


— is better then Folly, as light is bet- 
then 5 Vet, 1 ee, ſaith Solomon, it happens to the 
fool alike. —— — of Mitbridates miſery , that "7 
made himſelf e * 418 Fern 
ainſt the flaſh and form. As it is, 

ſometimes, fails us oſten. 

: nor does the Fools bo 


gave Princes Severaignty. Man is meerly the Ball of Time - and 
is ſometime taken from the Plow to the Throne ; and ſometimes 
again from the Throne to a Halter: as if we could neither avoid be- 
ing wretched, or happy, or both. 


Now 


— wil. 
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Non ſolicite peſſunt cura 

Mutare rati ſtamina fuſs, 
Quicquid patimur, mortale genus, 
Auicquid — „ vent ex alto, 
Servata; ſue decreta colis 
Lacheſis, dura revoluta mans : 
Omnia certo tramite vadunt; 
Frimuſq; dies, dedit extremum, 


Our moſt thoughtful cares cannot 
Change eſtabliſht Fares firm plot. 
All we ſuffer, all we prove, 

All we act comes from above. 
Fates Decrees ſtill keep their courſe * 
All things ſtrictly by their force 
Wheel in undiſturbed wayes; 
Ends are ſet in our firſt dayes. 


Whatſoever Man thinks to do in contrariety, is by G O D turned to 
be a help of haſtening the end he hath appointed him: Ir was not in 
the Emperours power to keep Aſcletarius from the Dogs, no, though 
it was forctold him: and be bent himſelf to croff it. We are go- 
vern'd by a Power, that we cannot bur obey - our minds are wrought 
againſt our mindes, to alter us. Man is own Traitor, and maddeth 
to undo himſelf. Whether this be Natare order d and relinquiſhe ; 
or whether it be accidental; ot the operating power of the Stars; 
or the eternal connexion of cauſes ; or the execution of the will of 
Cod; whether it takes away all freedom of will from Man; or by 
what means we are thus wrought upon, I diſpure not. I would not 
think any thing, that ſhould derogate from the Majeſty of God, I 
know, there is a Providence otdcring all things as it pleaſeth; of 
which, Man is not able to render a rea. We may believe S Fe- 
rome, Providentia Dei omnia gubernantur; &, que — pena, 
Medicina eſt, But the ſecret progrefiiens, I confeſs, I know not. I 

ſce, there are both Arguments and objectiuns on every (ide. I hold 

it a kind of Mandane predeſtination , writ in ſuch CharaFers, as it is 

not in the wit of man to tead them. In vain we murmur ar the chings 
that muſt be : in vain we mourn for what we cannot remedy, | 

ſhould we rave, when we meer with what we look not for > "Tis 

our 1gnorance that makes us wonder our ſelves to a dull fiupefattion 
When we conſider but how little we know, we need not be diſturbed 


at anew event. 


Regitur Fatis mortale genau, 
Nec ſibi quiſpiam ſpondere poteſt 
12 
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Firmum, & ſtabile : perq; caſas 


Volvitur varies, ſemper nobis 
Metuenda dies, 


All Mankind is rul'd by Fate, 
No man can propoſe a ſtate | 
Firm and ſtable : various chance, | 
Alwayes rowling, doth advance | 
That Something which we ſcar. 


Surely out of this, we may raiſe a Contentment Royal, as knowing 
we are alwayes in the hands of a Noble Protector; who never gives 
ill, but to him that has deſerved id. Whatſocver befals me, I | 
would ſubſcribe to, with a ſquared ſoul. It were a ſuper-inſaniated | 
folly, to ſtruggle with a power, which I know is all in vas contended | 
with, If a fair endeavour may free me, I will practiſe it. If that can- 
not, let me wait it with a calmed mind, Whatſocver happꝰ ns as a a 
wonder, I will admire and magniſie, as the Act of a Power above my | 
apprehenſion, But as it is an alteration to Man, I will never think it 
marvellow, levery day ſee him ſuffer more changes, then is of him- | 
ſelf ro imagine. | 


— | 


Of Oſtentation. 


KF 7 4in-glory, at beſt , is but like a windew-Cuſhion , ſpecious 
'\ without, and garniſhed with the taz led pendant; but within, no- 
thing but hey, or tom, or ſome ſuch traſb, not worth looking on. Where 
I have found a food in the tongue, I have often found the heart emp- 
tie. *Tis the hollow Inſtrument that ſounds loud: and where the heart 
is full, the tongse is ſeldom liberal. Certainly, he that boaſfteth, if he 
be not ignorant, is inconſiderate; and knows not the ſlides and caſual. 
ties that hang on Man. If he had not an unwortihy heart, he would ra- 
ther ſtay till the world had fonnd it, then ſo undecently be his own 
Prolacutor. If thou beeſt good, thou maiſt be ſure the world will 
know thee ſo. If thou beeſt bad, thy bragging tongue will make thee 
werſe ; while ; ee confute thee. If thou wilt yet 
boaſt the good thou truly thou obſcureſt much of thine own 
worth, in wing, it up b ſo unſcemly a Bucket, as thine 
Own tongue, The honeſt man takes more pleaſure in knowing him- 
ſelf honeſt, then in knowing that all the world approves him ſo. 
Fertae is built upon her ſelf. Flowriſhes are for Networks ; better 
Contextures need not any other additions. Phocion call'd bragging 

1 4 | Laoſthenes, 


| 
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j 


probation. 


P 
— 


— 


Laodh:nes, The Cypreſs Tree; which makes a fair ſhow , but ſeldom 
bears any fruit. Why may he not be emblem'd by the cozening Fig- 
tree, that our Saviour curs d; is he that is conſcious to himiclf of 
an inward defect, which by the brazen Bell of his Tongue, would 
make the world believe, that he had a Church within. Yet, fool that 
he is ! this is the way to make men think the contrary, if it were ſo. 
emtation after, overthrows the Action, which was good, and went 
before ; or at leaſt, it argucs that good nor done well. He that does 
good for praiſe only, fails of the right end. A good work ought to 
propound , He is vertuous, that is ſo for vertue s ſake, To do woll, is 
as much applanſe as a good man labours for. Whatſoever good wert 
thy hand builds, it again pull'd down by the folly of a beaſtrng tonguc. 
The blazings ot rhe proud will go out in a ftench and ſmoke : Their 
braggings will convert to ſhame. Saint Gregorie has it wittily: Sub 
hoſte quem poſternit, moritur, qui de culpa uam ſwyerat elevatur, He 
both loſeth the good he hath done, and hazardeth for ſhawe with men: 
For clouds of diſdain are commonly raiſed by the wind of Oftents- 
tion. He that remembers too much his own Vertues, teacheth others 
to object his Vices. All are Enemies to aſſuming Man, When he 
would have more then his due, he ſeldom findeth ſo much, Whe- 
ther it be out of jealouſie, that by promulgating his Vertues we vain- 
ly think he ſhould rob us of the worlds love; or whether we take 
his exa/ting himſelf, to be-our 24 or whether it be our en- 
vie; or that we are angry, that Id ſo undervalue goodnef, 
as, deſpiſing her inward —_— he ſhould ſeek the uncertain 
warrans of Men : or whether it be an 1nſtin# inſtampt in Man, to 
dillike them; Is certain, no man can endure the puffs of a ſwel- 
ling mind, Nay, h the wavnrs be true, they do but awaken 
ſeoffs and in Head of a clapping hand, they find a check with ſcorn, 
When a Sonldier brag'd too much of a great r in his forehe 
he was asked by Agfa, it he did not get it, when he look | 
back, as he fled? Certainly, when I hear a vaunting man, I ſhall 
think him like a Peece that is charged but with powder 5 which neer 
hand gives a greater report, then that which hath a Balles in t. If I 
have done any thing well , I will never think the werld is worth 
the telling of it. There is nothing added to eſſentim wverme, by the 
hoarſe clamor of the blundering Rabble. If I have done ill; to boaſt 
the contrary, Iwill think, is like painting an old face, to make it ſo 
much more »gty. If it be of any thing pat, the world will tall of it, 
though I be ſilent. If not, xis more Noble to 5 Fame, then 
ſeem to beg it. ¶ irbe of ought to come, I am for — 
of that which I am not ſute to perform. We diſgrace the wor 
of Vertue, when we go about any way to ſeduce vvhees for her p- 


of 
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ſent ;, whereas Man, apprehending future things, hath this given 


CTREXL 
Of Hope. 


Umane life hath not a ſurer friend, nor many times a greater 
Enemy, then Hope, "Tis the miſerable mans God, which in the | 
hardeſt gripe of calamity, never fails to yield him beams of comfort. 
"Tis the preſumptuous mans Devil, which leads him a while in a 


ſmooth way, and then makes him break his nec on the ſudden. Hope is 


to Man, as a bladder to a learning ſwimmer ; it keeps him from fin- 
ing, in the boſom of the waves 3 and by that help it may artain the 
exerciſe : but yet many times ir makes him venter beyond his height, 
and then, if hn breaks, or a ſtorm riſes , he drowns without reco- | 
very. How many would dye, did not Hope ſuſtain them > How ma- 
ny have dy'd, by hoping too much > This wonder we may find in 
Hope; that ſhe is both a flatterer, and a true friend, Like a valiant 
Captain, in a loſing Bartel, it is ever incouraging lan; and never 
leaves him, till they both exſpire together, While breath pants in the 
dying body, there is Hope fleeting in the waving Soul. Iis almoſt as 
r + air, by which the mind does live, There is one thing which may 
add to ous value of it; that it is appropriate unte Man alone For 
ſurely, Beaſts have not hope ar all ; they are only capable of the pre- 


_= an 


him,for the ſuſtentation of his drooping Soul. would live round- 
ed with calamities, did not ſmiling Hope cheer him, with expeRari- 
on of deliverance ? The commen one is in Tibullus : 


Fam mala finiſſem Letho ;, ſed credula vitam. | 
Spes fovet, & melins cras fore ſemper ait. 
Spes alit agricolas; ſpes ſulcus credit aratis 
Semina, que magno fenore reddat ager. a 
Hec laques volucres, hac _ arundine piſces, 
Cum tennes hamos abdidit ante cibus. 
Spes etiam valida ſolatur compede vinctum; 
Crura ſonant ferro, ſed canit inter opus. 


Hope flatters Life, and (ayes ſhee'l till bequeath 
Better; elſe I had cur d all ifs by Death, | 
She blythes the Farmer, does his grain commit | 
To Earth, which with — 2 uſe replentieth it. 
She ſnares the Birds 3 and Fiſhes as they glide, 
Strikes with ſmall hooks , that cozning baits do hide: 
She cheers the ſhackled Priſner, and whil's thigh 
Rings with his Chain, he works and ſings on high. 


There 


— 


| 
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There is no eſtate ſo miſerable, as to exclude her comfort. Im- 
priſon,vex, fright, torture, ſhew death with his horriddeſt brow 3 yet 
Hope will dart in her reviving rayes, that ſhall illumiue and exhila- 
rate, in the ta mour, in the ſwell of theſe. Nor does ſhe more friend 
us with her gentle ſhine, then ſhe oſten fools us with her ſleek de luſi- 
ons. She dandles us into killing flames : ſings us into Lethargies : and 
like an over-haſty Chirurgeon, Skinneth dangers, ——_— and 
foul within, She cozens the 7 hief of the Coin he fteak : and 
cheats the Gameſter more then even the falſeff Dye, It abuterts 
wniverſal Man, him that ſtoops to the lome wal, upon the 
naled Common, to the Monarch in his purpled Throne, It undoes 
the melting Prodigal; it delivers the Ambitions to rhe edged Axe ; 
— Souldier, to the ſhatrerings of the fired Vomit. What- 
ſoever good we (ee, it tells us we may obtain it; and ina little time, 
tumble our ſelves in the Down of our wiſhes but it often 

like Domitian, promiſing all, with vorlung. Iis (indeed) che Retile 
which Nature did provide, to ſtill the froward crying of the ſond child 
Max, Our Life is but a &»# after the drag of ſ chat doth 
itch our ſenſes - which when we have hunted home, we find a meer 
delufion, We think we fcrve for Rachel, but are deceiv'd with 
blear'd-eye Leah, Jacob is as Man, Labas is the chwiliſh, enviews, 
#pgrateful World : Leah is the pleaſure it payes us with: blemifhe 
in that which is the life of leaum, periſhr even in the Eye 5 em- 
blem d too by the ſex of fail, Women, We (ce a Box, where- 
in we believe a Pardon ; ſo we are in the brink of Death, 
While we are dancing, the Trapdeor falk under us, and Hupe 
makes us jocond, till the - ladder turns, and then it is too late to 
care, Certainly, it requires a great deal of — — to balance 
our hopes even. He that hopes for nothing, will never attain to 
any 22 This goood comes of over- hoping, that it ſweetens 

4 


as it produces great actions, though not alwayes pat to our ends. 
— — , by 228 too much , ſhall _ 8 

; y, if his 5 goes not to ir. For, 
hope, without act ion is a barren undoer, mech isto hope for things 
refill, and probable. If we can take her comforts , without trans- 
ferring her our confidence, we ſhall ſurely find her a ſweer compani- 
an. I will be content, my Hope ſhould travail beyond Reaſon ; but 
I would not have her build there. So by this, I ſhall reap the benefit 
+ preſent ſervice, yet prevent the Treaſon ſhe might beguil me 


That 


our p ge thorow the World, and ſometimes ſo ſets us to work, | 
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LXXXII. 


That ſufferance cauſeth Love. | 


| | 

N Noble Natwres, I never found it fail, but that thoſe who ſuf- 
fered for them, they ever /ov'd intirely. Iis a Fuſtice living 
in the Saal, to indear thoſe that have ſmarted for our ſakes, 
— — tyes a friend, then freely to ſabhumerate the bur- 
then which was his. He is unworthy to be freed a ſecond time, 
that does not pay both ection and thanks, to him that hath under- | 
gun a miſchief, due to himſelf, He hath in a ſort made a purchaſe of 
y life, by ſaving it: and though he doth fprbear to call for it, 
et I believe, upon the like, thou oweſt him. Sure, Nature being an | 
nemy to all ixjaſtice, ſince ſhe cannot recal a thing done, la- 


| bours ſome other way , 2 — the paſſed injury. It was | 


Darius his confeſſion, that he had rather have one whole Zopy- | 
rws , then ten ſuch Babylons as his mangling wan. Volumnius 
would needs have dy'd upon Lucullus corps, becauſe he was the 
cauſe of his ing the War. And Achilles did alter his pur- 

e of ining the Grecian Camp , to revenge Patroclus his 
dearth , when he heard that he was {lain in his berrowed Armour. 
Sure, there is a ſymparhy of ſouls ; and they are ſubtilly mixed by 
the Spirits of the Air ; which makes them ſenſible of one anothers 
ſafferances. I know not by what hidden way; but I find that love 
increaſeth by adverſity, Ovid confeſſes it: 


m— Adverſo tempore crevit Amor 


Love heightens by depreſſion, 


We. often find in Princes, that they love their Favourites, for 
being Skreens , that take away the envy of the People , which elſe 
na. 7 ight on them: and we thall ſee this love appear moſt , when 
the People begin to lift at them: as if they were then ty d to 
out of * and Cratitude, which before was but matter of fa- 
vour, and in the way of caurteſie. To make two friends intire, we 
need bur plot, to make one ſuffer for the others ſake. For this is al: 
wayes in a worthy. mind; it grieves more at the trouble of a friend, 
then it can do it ſelf, Men often know in themſelves how to 
manage it, how to entertain it: in another they are uncertain 
how it may work, This fear troubles love, and ſends it to a nearer 
ſearch, and pitty. All creatures ſhew a thankfulneſs to thoſe that 
have befric them. The Lyon, the Dogg, the Stork in kindneſſes 
are all returners Whole Nature leans to mutual requitals; and to 
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pay with rumerous ſe, the favours ofa fee afectian. And if we 
owea Retribution for unpaintull Courtefies, how much ſhould 
we reflow, when they come arrayed in ſufferings * Though it 
be not to our ſelves a benefit of the largeſt profit , yet it is to them 
a ſcrvice of the greateſt pains and it is a great deal more Honour 
to recompence after their A , then our Receipt, In Ceurt eſes, 
tis the moſt Noble, when we receive them from others, to prize 
them after the Authors intention, if they be mean, but after their 
＋ „if they be great: and when we offer them to others, tow4- 
lze them leſſe good, but as the ſequell proves them to the Recei- 
ver. Certainly , though the world hath nothing worth loving, but 
an honeſt max: yet this would make one love the an that is vile. 
In this caſe I cannot exempt the ill one out of m affettion but 1 
will rather wiſh he may ſtill be free, then I in bonds to lewdneſſe, nor 
will I, if my ind»ſtriows care may void it, ever let any indure a tor- 
ment for me; becauſe it is a courteſie, which I know not how to 
requite, So till I meer with the like opportunity,l muſt reſt in his debt, 
for his paſtor. It is not good to receive favours, in ſuch a nature, as we 
cannot render them, Thoſe bonds are cruell ryes, which make man 
ever ſubject to debt, without a power to cancell them. 


— 
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LXXXIII. 
That Policy and Friendſkip are ſcarce compatible. 


—_—— 


A Policy is taken in the generall, we hold it but a kindlof crafty 
wiſdome , which boweth every thing to a ſelf-profir. And 
therefore a Polititian is one of the worſt ſorrs of men, to make a 
friend on. Give me one, that is vertuouſly wiſe, not cunningly hid , 
and rwincd to himſelf, Policy in friendſhip, is like Logick in truth: 
ſomething too ſubrill for the plainneſſe of diſcloſing hearts. And where- 
as this works ever for appropriate ends; Love ever takes a pariner 
into the Benefir. Doubtleſſe, choughthere be that are ſure, & ſtraight 
to their friend: yer in the general he is teckon d, but a kind of poſtpo- 
fitum: or an Heire that muſt not claime till after. We have found 
out an Adage, which doubles our love to our ſelves 3 but withall , 
it robs our Neighbour, - Froximme ipſe mihi, is urged to the ru- 
ine of friendſhip. They that love themſelves over-much , have 
ſeldome any expreſſive goodueſſe. Andindeed , it is à quality that 
fights againſt the twiſt of fiendſbip. For what love joynes , this di- 
vides , 2nd diſtanceth. Scipio would not belceve it was ever the 
ſpeech of a wiſe man, which wils us, ſo to love, as if we were to 
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hate immediately. he truth of Section pro jecteth perpetuity. And 


will 


that love which can preſently leave, was never well begun. He that | 
* | ads 
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vill not in a time of need, halue it with a ſtreightned Fiend, does 
but «ſ#rp the name, and injure it. Nor is he more to be regar-| 
ded, that will kick at every fail of his friend: A friend invited Alci. 
biades to ſupper : He refuſed; but in the middle of their weat; he 
ruſhes in with his ſervants , and commands them to catch up the 
wine, and carry it home to his houſe : they did ir, yet half they leſt 
behind. The Gueſts complained of this ancivill violence:bur his friend. 
with this mild ſpeech, excuſed him, ſaying : He did courreouſly to take 
but balf , when all was at his ſervice. Yet in theſe lenities I con- 
feſſe Polititiaus are moſt plauſible. There are that will doe as Fa. 
bius ſaid of Syphax, keep corre{pondency in ſmall matters, that 

they may be truſted, and deceive in greater: and of graver conſe- 
quence. But theſe are to be baniſh; the League. The pol itick heart 
is too full of crankes and angles, for the diſcovery ofa plain fami- 
liar. It is uncertain finding of him, that uſeth often to ſhift his h. 
bitation : and ſo it is a heart, that hath devices, and inverſions for. 
it ſelf alone, Things that differ in their end, will ſurely part in their 
| way. And ſuch are theſe two: The end of Policy, is to make a 
mans ſelf great, The end of love, is to advance another. For a 

friend to converſe withall , let me rather meet with a ſound af 

fection, then a craftic brain. One may fail me by accident but 

the other will do it out of fore-inrent And then there is nothing | 
more dangerous, then ſtudied adulation 3 eſpecially , where it 
| knowes'tis truſted, The ſoundeſt ffection, is like to be between 
thoſe, where there cannot be expectation of ſiniſter ends. There- 
fore have your Poets feigned, the entireſt love, among humble Shep-| 
heards : where wealth and honour have had no ſway in their union. 


LXXIIV. 
Of Drunkenneſſe. 


Cn Muſaus, The reward of Vartue, is perpetual Drunkenneſſe. 
O Bur he meant it, of celeſtial exhilaration : and ſurely ſo, the 
good man is full of gladding vivification, which the world does never | 
reach unto. The other drunkenneſſe , ariling from the Grape, is the 
floating of the ſternleſſe ſenſes in a ſea, and is as great a Hydra, as c- 
ver was the multitude. That diſpoſitions differ, as much as faces, Drink 
is the cleareſt prover. The ay is the betrayer of the ind, and does 
diſapparrel the ſoul, There is but one thing which diſtin guiſbeth Beaft 
and Man; Reaſon, And this it robs him of: Nay, it goes 

cher, even to the ſubverting of Natures inſtiiation. The thoughts of 
the heart, which God hath ſecluded from the very Devil, and Spirits, 
by this do ſuffer a ſearch, & denudation. Quad in corde ſobrii, in lingua 


ebrii. 
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ebrii. He that would Anatomize the Soul , may doit beſt, when 
Wine has numm d the ſenſes. Certainly:, for _—_— , there is 
no ſuch rack as Vine; nor could the Devill ever find a cunninger 
bait to angle both for ads, and meaning: Even the moſt benight- 
cd cogitations ofthe ſoul , in this floud 0 tumble fem the ſwelled 
tongue ; yet madly we purſae this Vice, as the kindler both of wit 
and mirth, Alas ! it is the blemiſh of our times, that men are of 
ſuch ſlow conceit , as they are not company one far another, wirh- 
out exceſſive draughts o quicken them. AndWurely tis from 
this barrewneſſe , that the impertinencies of drink, and ſmoak., 
were firſt tane in at meetings, It were an excellent way, for men 
of quality , to convert this madneſſe , tothe diſcuſſion and practice 
of Arts, cither Military or Civil. Their places of reſort might be ſo 
fitted with inſtruments, as they might be like Academies of inſtruc- 
tion, and proficiency, And theſe they might ſweeten, with the ad- 
ding of illeſive games, What ſeverall Playes and exerciſes , had 
their continual uſe with the flouriſhing Remanes? was there not their 
Compitales, Circenſes, Scenicos, Ludicros, and the like? all which, 
were as ſchooles to their Youth, of Vertue, Activeneſſe, or Magnani- 
mity : and how quickly, and how eagerly, were their Bacchana- 
lia baniſhed, as the teachers only of deteſted vice ? Indeed, Drunten- 
neſſe beſots a Nation, and beſtiates even the braveſt ſpirits, There 
is nothing which a man that is ſoked in drink is fit for, no not for 
ſleep. When the ſword and fire rages, tis but man warring againſt 
man: when Drunkeneſſe — De vill is at war with man, and 
the Epotations of dumbe liquor damnes him. Macedonian Philip 
wor not warre againſt the Perſians , when he heard yy 
ſuch Drinkers : Forhe ſaid, they would ruine alone, Doubtleſle , 
though the Soul of a Dr#nkard ſhould be ſo drowned, as to be in- 
ſenſate; yet his Body, me thinks, ſhould irke him to a penitence 
and diſceß ion. When like an impoyſoned bulk , all his powers mu- 
tiny in his diſtended tine , no queſtion but he muſt be pained , 
till they come again to ſetling. a Monſter Man is, in his In- 
ebriations | a ſwimming eye, a Face both roaſt andſod , a temulen- 
tive Tongue, clammed to the roof and gummes ; a drumming Ear, 
a feavoured body ; a beyling Stomach;a Mouth naſty with offenſive 
fumes , till it ſicken the Brain with giddy verminations;a palſied hand 
and legs tottering up and down their moyſtened burthen, And whereas 
we cat our diſhes ſeverall, becauſe their mixture would loath the 
taſte, the eye, and ſmell ; this when they are half made excrement , 
reverts them , maſhed in an odious vomit, And very le 
tis, that this was the poyſon , which kil'd the valiant Alexander, 
Proteas gave him a quaſfe of two gallons, whichi ſet him into a diſ- 
eaſe he dyed of. Tis an ancient Vice; and Temperance is rare, Cats 
us d to ſay of Ceſar, that He alone came ſober, to the overthrow of the | 
fate. But you ſhall ſcarce find a man much addicted to drink, that it 
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ruin d not. Either it dotes him into the ſnares of his enemies, ot 
overbears his Nature, toa finall ſinking, Yet there be, whoſe de- 
fights moo to twnn in : and perhaps, as Bowoſws , they never 
ſtrain their bladder for t. But ſurely , ſome ill fate attends them, 
for conſuming ofthe Countries far. Thar tis practiſ d moſt of the 
meaneſt people, proves it for t baſer vice. I knew a Gentleman 
that followed a Noble Lady , in this Kingdome , who would of- 
ten complain, ii the greateſt inconvenience he found in Service 
was, his being Fed to drint. And the better he is, the more 
he ſhall find it. The eyes of many are upon the Eminent - and 
Servants, eſpecially thoſe of the ordinary Rant, are often of ſo 
mean breeding, as they are ignorant of any other entertainment. 
Wie may obſerve , it ever rakes footing firſt in the moſt Barbarow 
Nations, The Scythians were ſuch lovers of it, as it grew into their 
name: and unleſſe it were one Anac harſis, how barren were they both 
of wit and manners ? The Grecians, I confeſſe, had it; but when they 
fell to this, they mightily decayed in brain. The Iralians and Sp. 
ni ard, which I take to be the moſt civilized, I find not tainted with 
| this ſpor. And —_ the Heathen ( in many places ) Templed| 
and adoted this dr#nten God; yet one would take their 2 
tions to him, to be matter of diſbonour, and moc tes: As his troupe of 
faried Womenthis Chariot drawn with the Linx and Tyger : And the 
Beaſts ſacred to him, wete only the Con and Swine, And 
ſuch they all prove, chat frequently honour him with exceſſive 
drawghts. Tlike a Cup, to brisk the ſpirits ; but continuance duls 
them. It is leſſe labour to plow, then to pot it: and urged Hegghs do! 
infinitely adde to the trouble. I will never drink but Liberties, nor 
ever thoſe ſo long, as that I loſe mine own, 
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Horace reads it thus : — Non ego te candide Baſſare ! 
| Invitum quatiam : nec variis obſita frondibus 

Sab divim rapiam, Saua tene Berecynthio 
Cornu tympana ; que * cæcus amor ſui, 
Et tollens vacuum , plus nimio, gloria verticem, 
Arcaniq; fides prodiga , perlucidior vitro. 


Dear Bacchwe, Ile not heave 

The ſhak d Cup gainſt my flomack : nor yet reave 
Ope arbor'd ſecrets, Let thy Tymbrels fierce, 

And Phrygian Horn be mute: blind ſelf-loves curſe, 
Braves wi brain; Faith's cloſetings, alas 

R Doe follow thee, as if but cloath d wich Glaſſe. 


Let me rather be diſliked for not being a Beaſt , then be geed- 
fellowed with a hug, ſor being one. Some laugh at me, for being ſober 
and Ilangb at them for being drunk, Let their pleaſures crown 
11 * them, 
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then, and their wirth abound * the next day they will tick in ad. 


Bib ite, & pergracamini, 0 Cimmeris ! Ebrietatem, ftupor, dolor imbe- 
cillitas, morbus,  mors ipſa comitantur, 


LXXXV. 
Of HMarriage, and ſingle life. 


B Sexes made but Man. So that Marriage perſects Creation. 
When the Heu band and the Wife are together, the World is 
contracted in a Bed : and without this,like the Head and body patted, 
either would conſume, without a poſſibility of reviving, And though 
we find many enemies to the name of Marriage; yet tis rare to 

an Enemie to the uſe ont. Surely he was made imperfect, that 
is not tending to propagation, Nature in her true work, never mide 
any thing in vain, He that is perfect, and marries not, may in 
{ome fort be ſaid to be guilty of a contempt againſt Nature 3 as 
diſdaining to make uſe of her endowments, Nor is that which 
the Takes hold, without ſome colour of Reaſon : They ſay, He 
chat marries not at a fitting time, (whichthey hold is about the 
age of five and twenty ycers) is not juſt, nor pleaſeth not God. 
I beleeve it is from hence, that the Yow of chaſtiij is times 
accompanyed with ſuch inconveniences as we ſee enſue. I cannot 
think God is pleaſed with that, which croſſeth his firſt Ordinarion , 
and the current of Nature. And in themſelves, it is a harder mat- 
ter to roote out an inſeparable ſway of Nature , then they are a- 
ware of, The beſt chaftitie of all, I hold tobe Marrimenial chaſth- 
j: when Pures keep themſelves in a moderate intermutzalneſſe , 
each conſtant to the other: for ſtill it tendeth to in, and con- 
tinuance of the World in poſterity. And tis fit even in nature and 
Policy, that this propriety ſhould be inviolable : Firſt , in ref] 

of the impureneſle of mixt Poſterity. Next, in reſpect of peace and 
concord among Men. If many Men ſhould be intereſſed in one M- 
man, it could not be, but there would infinite F arres ariſe. Some 


wedlock ; and withall, it divideth both joy and ſorrow. And when 
bearts alike diſcloſe, they ever link in love, Nay , whereas _ 
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and doweſtick Farres , more fret marriages , then great ones and 
pablick ; theſe two will take them away. Freedome reveals them, 
chat they ranckle not the Heart to a ſecret loathing and wildneſſe hears 
them, without Anger, or bitter words : ſo they cloſe again after 
diſcuſfion , many times in a ſtraighter Tye, Poverty in Wealock, is a 
great decayer of love and contentation; and Riches can find many 
waics , to divert an inconwenience : but the mind of a Man is all, 
Some can be ſervile, and fall to thoſe labowrs which another can- 
not ſtoop to. Above all, let the generowe mind beware of marry- 
ing poor fſot though he cates the leaſt for wealth , yer he will 
galled with the want of it. Self-conceited people never a- 
gree well together: they are wilfull in their $rawls, and Rea- 
ſon cannot reconcile them, Where either are only opinionately 
wiſe, Hell is there: unleſſe the other be a Patient meerſy. But the 
worlt is, when it lights on the Woman: ſhee will think to rule, 
becauſe ſhe hath the ſubriler brain: and the Man will look 
for 't, as the priviledge of his ſex, Then certainly, there will be 
mad work , when Wit is at warre with Prerogative. Yet again, 
where Marriages proove unfortunate , a Woman with a bad Ha- 
band „ is worſe, then a Man with a bad Wife, Men 
have much more freedome, to court their Content abroad, 
There are, that account women only as ſeed-plors for poſterity : 
others worſe, as only quench for their fires, But ſurely there is 
much more in them, it they be diſcreete and good. They are 
women but in body alone. Queſtionleſſe, a woman with a wiſe ſoul, 
is the fitteſt Companion for man: otherwiſe God would have gi- 
ven him a Friend rather then a wife, A wile wife comprehends 
both ſexes : ſhe is woman for her body, and ſhe is man within: 
for her ſoul is like her Hmbands, It is the Crown 7 bleſſings, 
when in one woman a man findeth both a wife and a Friend. 
Single life cannot have this happipeſſe ; though in ſome mindes ir 
| — it preferres before it. This hath fewer Cares and more 
Longings : but marriage hath fewer Longings, and more Cares, 
as I think Care in marriage may be commendable z ſo I think 
Deſire in ſingle life , is not an evill of ſo high a bound, as ſome 
men would make it. It is a thing that accompanies Nature, and 
man cannot avoid it. Some things there are, that conſcience in 
generall man condemns, without a Literal Law as Injuſtice , 
Blaſphemy , Lying , and the like : But to curbe and quite beat 
down the deſires of the fleſh is a work of Religion, rather 
then of Nature. And therefore ſayes Saint Paul, I had not 
known Luſt 10 have been a ſinne, if the Law had not ſaid, Thos ſhalt 
not Luſt. Votive abſtinence, (ome cold conſtitutions may endure with 
a great deal of vexations penitence, To live chaſte without vow- 
ing, I like a great deal better:nor ſhall we find the Divel fo buſie 
to tempt us toa ſingle ſinne of #nchoſft;ry 3 as he will, when it 45 2 
Age 
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inne of 222 and perjury too. I find it commended, but not im- 
poſed, And when _ Daughter dyed, they mourned, for that 
che dy de a Maid. Grecians, the Romans did, and the _— 
| at this day do ( in horour of marriage) priviledge the wedged. And 

though che Romans had their Veſtals , yet after their thirty yeers 
' continuance , the cruelty of inforced chaſtity was not in a- 
gainſt chem, Single life 1 will like in ſome, whoſe minds can ſuffer 
| continency : but ſhould 4 live thus, a hundred yeers would make 
| the Worlda Deſart. And this alone may excuſe me, though I 
like of marriage better. One tends to ruine, the other to increaſing 
| of the glory of the world, in multitudes. 


wig 


[ 
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no other then a Be, preying for himſelf alone. Certainly, 
there are more men live upon Charity, then there are, that do ſubp/t 
ofthemſelves. The werla, which is chain d by intermingled 
love, would all ſhatter, and fall to pieces, if Charity ſhould chance to 
dye. There are ſome ſecrets in it, which ſeem togive it the chair from 
all the reſt of vertues. With Knowledge, with Valor, with M odeffy, 
| and ſo with other particular Vertues, a man may be i with ſome con- 
trarying vice: But with Charity we cannot be iil at all. Hence I take 
it, is that ſaying in Timothy; The end, or conſummation of the Law 
1 love out 7 4 pure heart. Hal ere omnia Sacramenta, & malus eſſe 
poteſt : habere autem Charitatem, & malus eſſe non poteſt, ſaid Saint 
Auęuſtine of old. Next, whereas other vertucs are reftridtive, and 
looking to a mans ſelf : This takes all the world for it s object : and 
nothing that hath ſexſe, but is better for this * There be a- 
mong the Mahometans , that are ſo taken with this beauty, that they | 
will wich a price redeem i»gaged Birds, to reſtore themro the liber- 
ty of their plumed wing. And they will oftentimes, with coſt. feed 
{ſhes in the freaming water. But their opinion of deferving by it, 
| makes it as a Swperſtit10ws folly : and in materials, they are no- 
thing ſo zealow. Indeed, nothing makes us more like to God , 
then Charitie, Asall things are filled with his geodneſſe , ſo the „ 
| Univerſall is partaker of the good mans ſpreading love. Nay, it 
| is that which gives life to all the Race of other Vertues. It is that 
which makes them to appear in A##. Wiſdeme and Science are | 
worth nothing, urſeſle they be diftributive, and declate themletves | 
tothe World, Wealth in a Miſers hand is aſeleſſe, a a lockt-up Treaſare, 
'Tis Charity only, that maketh Riches worth che owning, ”" may 
| erve 


4 Harity is communicated geodneſſe , and without this, May is 
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obſerve , when charitable men have ruled, the World hath- flouri- 
ed, and enjoyed the bleſſings of #eace and proſperity:rhe times have | 
— more pleaſant and ſmooth : nor have any Princes (ate more ſe- 
cure or firm in their Thrones, then thoſe that have been clement and 
benigne: as Titan, Trajane, Antonine, and others. And we may ob- 
ſerve again, how rugged, and how full of bracts thoſe times have been 
wherein cruell ones have had a power. Ciceroſaics of Sylla's time, 
ies illo invite, nec bona,nec patriam, nec vitam, retinere potue- 
rit. And when the Senate in Councel, was frighted at the cry of ſe- 
ven thouſand Romans, which he had ſent to execution at once; he 
bids them mind their buſineſſe, for it was only a few Seditiaries , 
that he had commanded to be ſlain. No queſtion but there are, 
which delight to ſee a Rome in flames and like a Rawiſht Troy, mock- 
ing the abſene day with earthly fires, that can linger Men to martyr- 
dome, and make them dye by piecemeal, Tiberius told one that pe- 
titioned to be quickly til d; that he was not yet his friend, And Yitel- 
lizs would needs ſee the Scrivener dye in his preſence, for he ſaid he 
would feed his eyes. But I wonder, whence theſe men have their 
minds. God, nor May, nor Nature ever made them thus. Sure , 
they borrow it from the Wildernefle, from the imboaſted Savage, 
from tormenting ſpirits. When the Legge will neither bear 
the Body , nor the fomach diſperſe his receit, nor the hand be ſer- 
viceable to the directing Head, the Whole muſt — languiſh 


ullen'd;and 


and dye : So in the body of the world, when Members are 
ſnarl one at another, down falls the frame of all. 


uod mundus, ſtabili fide , 
Concordes variat vices : 
sed pugnantia ſemina 
Fed perpetuum tenent : 
nod Phebus roſeum diem, 
Curru provehit aureo. 

Vt quas duxerit Heſperus, 
Phabe nottibus imperet : 
VI flactus avidum mare 
Certo fine coerce at, 

Ne terrs liceat vagus 

Lats tendere terminos - 
Hanc Rerum ſeriem ligat 
(Terr as ac Pelagus regens, 
Et Calo imperitans ) Amor, 


That the world in conſtant force, 
Varies his concordant courſe: 

Thar Sceds jarring , bot and cold, 
Doe the breed perpetuall hold : 
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That the So in's golden Car, 
Does the Rec Day (till rere. 
That the Moon ſwayes all thoſe Lig hrs; 
Heſper uſhers to dark nights. 
Thar alternate Tydes be found, 
Seas high-prided waves to bound; 
Leſt his flu:d waters Mace, 


All the Frameof things that be; 
Love (which rules Heaven, Land, and Sea) 
Chains, keeps, orders, as youlſce, 


Thus Boetiss. The world contains nothing, but there is ſome 
quality in it, which benefirs ſome other crearwres, The Ayre yields | 
Forli; the Water Fiſh, the Earth Fruit, And all theſe yield ſome 
thing from themſelves, tor the uſe and behalf, not onely of Mas, 
but of each other. Surely, he that is ig, muſt not think his 
charity to one in need, a caurteſie ; but a debt, which Narure at his ſi rſt 
being, bound him to pay. I would not watery a ſtrange ground, to 
leave my own in drought + y@1 think to every ching that hath ſeoſe, 
there is a kind of pity owing. Salomons good man, Is mercifull to hi 
Beaſt : nor take I this to be onely 1mentionall, but expteſſive. 
God may reſpe& the mind, and will, but man is nothing better for 
my meaning alone. Let my wind be charitable, that Cad may ac- 
cept me. Let my actions expreſs it, that war may be benefited, 


LXXXVII. 
Of Travail. 


Sprech which often came from Alexander was; that be had 
diſcovered more with his eye, then other Kings did compre- 
herd in their thoughts, And this he ſpake of his Travail, For indeed, 
men can but guc ſſe at places by relation onley. There is no Map like 
the view ot the Countrey, Experience is the beſt Inferwer. And 
one Jourr.cy will ſhew a man more, then any deſcription can. Some 
would not allow a man to move from the ſbel/ of his own C 


| And Clandian mentions it as a happineſs, for birth, life, and buri L, 


to be all in a Panſb. But ſurely, Travail fuileth the Man: he hath 
liv'd but loc d up in a larger Chef, which hath never ſcen but one 
Land, A lingdometothe World, is like a Corporation to a King- 
deme: 2 man way live in't like an unbred was, He that 
eth ferain Nations, is becoming a Gentl:man of the World. 


of 


mm 


One that is learned , honeſt , and travaiſd, is the beſt compennd 
X 


Creck broad E«rths invallied face. | 
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of men; and ſocorre&s the Viet of one Countrey, with the Vertue, 
of another, that like Mithridate, he grows a petfect mixterr, and 
an Antidote, 1:aly, England, Frarce, and Spainare as the Court of the 
World, G:rmany, Denmark, and China, are as the City. The reſt 
are moſt of them Countrey, and Barbariſm: who hath not ſcen the 
beſt of theſe, is a little lame in kwvwledge. Vet I think it not fir, that 
every man ſhould travail. It makes a wiſe wan better, and a Fool 
worſe. This gains nothing but the gay ſights, vicer, exvtick ge. 
ſtures, and the Apery of a Conmirey, A Travailieg fool is the ſhame 
of all Nations. He ſhames his , by his weakneſs abroad: He 

s others, by bringing home their folies alone. They onely blab 


{ſend abroad for Fdveationy. Their Parents could not better 


* 
: 
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Cuuntrey, and rorall knowledge, the Boors and Peaſantry can beſt 
ſabeſe ſhew us the ingenuity of elder times in A: and are in one 


him, to kindle our ſpirits, and inlarge our minds with a — 


abroad demeſtick vices, and import them that are tranſmarine. 
That a man may better himſelf by raum /, he ought to obſerve 
arid comment noting as well the 624, to avoid it; as raking the 
good, into uſe. And without Regiſtring theſe things by the Pen, 
they will flide away »xprofitably, A man would not think , how 
much the CharatFeriing bf a thought in Paper, faſtens it. Liter 
feripta monet, has _ fe e. He that does this, may, when he 
pleaſeth , rejowrwey is Veyege, in his CleFrt, Grave N. 
tares are the beſt proficiewrs hy Trabi they are not ſo apt to 
take a Svi/z, and they obſerve more : but then they muſt put on an 
eniwerd freedome, with an Inquifition ſeemingly careleſs. It were 
an excellent thing in a $1ave, to have alwaycs a ſe/e number of 
Texth, of the Nobility and, Gentry, and at years of ſore maturii 


diſpoſe of them, then in dedicating them to the Republick, | hey 
themſelves could not be in a fairer way of preferment : and no que- 
ſtion but they might prove mightilyſerviceable to the State, at home; 
when they ſhall return well verſed in the World, languaged and well 
read in men; which for Policy, and Negotiation, is much bettet 
then any book-learning, though never ſo derp, and knowing. Be- 
ing abroad, the beſt is to converſe with the beſt, and not to chuſe 
by the cye, but by Fam. For the State, inſtruction is to be had 
at the Court, For Treffick, among merchants, For Religions 
Rites, the Ciergie; for Government , the Lawyers; and for the 


help you. All rarities are to be ſeen, eſpecially Antiquities z for 
h 


both example, and precept. theſe, comparing them with we 
dern Invention, we may ſee how the World thrives in ability, 
and brain. But above all, ſee rare wen. There is no wonument, 
like a worthy wan alive, We ſhall be ſure to find ſomething in 


enralation of his wertnes. Parts of extraordinary wore cannot 

lie hid, but that they will ſbine forth through the ranger, and be. 
bavicur, tothe inlightning of the raviſb a bebolder. And 1 
there 


—— — — . * 
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there is leſſe in this, to rake the ſenſe of the eye, and things are more 
readily taken from a living pattern; the Soul ſhall more eaſily draw 
in bis excellencies, and improve it ſelf with greater profir, But 
unleſs a man has jadg ment to order theſe aug, in himſelf, at his 
return, all is in vi, and loſt labour. Some men, by Trevel] will 
be changed in nothing : and ſome again, will change too much. In 


deed, the moral outfide, whereſocver we be, may ſeem be ſt, when | 


ſomething fitted to the Nation we are in: but whereſoever I ſhould 
go, or ſtay, I would ever keep my God, and Friends unchange- 
ably. Howſoere he returns, he makes an 1 Yoyoge, that changeth 
his Faith with his Tongsr and Garments, ; 


— 


— 
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LXXXVIII. 
Of Muſick. * 


lagenes ſpake right of Muſick, when he told one that bragg d 
D* his 24%ͤ ; that, Wiſaow govern'd Cines; but with Songs, 
and Meaſvres,a houſe would not be order'd well. Certainly, it is more 
tor pleaſure, then any profit of n. Being but a ſound, it onely 
works on the wind for the preſent z and leaves it not reclaimed, but 
rap: fora while : and then ir returns, forgetting the onely car. 
warbles, It is but wat Ayre, andthe Titillation of that ſpirited 
Element, We may ſee this, in that tis onely in hollowed [nffrs 
ments, which gather in the ſtirred Air, and ſo cauſe a ſo#ndin the 
Motion, The advantage it gains upon the wind, is in reſpe&t of 
che nearne(s it hath to the ſpirits compoſure , which being gibereal, 
and harmonious muſt needs delight in that which is like chem, Be- 
ſides, when the ayre is thus moved, it comes by degrees to the 
ear, by whoſe winding entrance, it is made more pleaſant , and by 
that in · eſſent Ayre, carried to the Aoditorie nerve, which preſents it 


þ 


to the common ſenſe, and ſo to the inteilectaal. Of all Muſick, that is | 
beſt which comes from an r 11c#tate voice, Whether it be that may 
cannot inake an Inſlrament lo melodiens, as that which God made, li- 
ving man: or, becauſe there is ſomething in this, tor the rational 
part, as well as for the ear alone. In this alſo, that is beſt, 
which comes with a carcleſs freeneſs, and à kind of a neglective 
eaſineſs, Nature being 22 moſt lovely, in an wneffeted, 
and ſpontaneous flowing, A dexterions Art (hews cunning, atid in- 
auſiey; rather then judgement, and mgenuity, It it a kind of diſ- 
paragement, to be 4 cunning Fidler, It argues his wegled# of 
bettet imployments, and that he hath ſpent much time 2 
thing wwnecefſary, Hence it hath beene counted illl, for 
Ones, to ſing, or play, like an Arted Muſicren, Philip uk d 

X 2 Alexander\ 
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flatier into Vice. 


| 


| power to faſcinate. It were well, Vice were barr'd of all her helps of 
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Alexander, if he were not «ſhamed, that he ſang ſo artfullr, And 
indeed, it ſoftens the mind; the curioſity of it, is fitter for Nomen 
then Men, and for Carte ans then Women, Among other delcripti- 
ons of a Roman Dame, Saluſt puts it down for one, that ſhe did — 
P ſallere, & ſaltare, elegantiis, quam neceſſe eſt probe. But yet again 
tis pity, that theſe ſhould be ſo excellent, in that which hath ſuch 


wooing, Many a mind hath been angled unto , by the Bar, Tt 
was Stratonice , that took Mithridates witn a Seng. For as the 
Notes are framed, it can draw, and incline the mind, Lively Tunes 
do lighten the mind: Grave onts give it melancholy, Lotry ones 
raiſe it, and advance it to above. Whoſe dull blood will not caper 
in his verms, when tle very ayre he breathes in, frizketh in a 
tickled motion? Who can but fix his eye, and thovghts, when he 
hears the ſighs, and Dying groans, geſtur'd from the infa! 
Infirement, And I think he hath not a mind well remper'd, whoſe 
zeal is not infl.med by a heavenly Atem. So that indeed muſik 
is good, or bad, as the end to which it tende.h. Surely, they did 
mean it exce/lent, that made Apollo, who was god of wiſdome, to 
be god of muſick alſo, But it may be the. «Egyptians, attributing 
the invention of the Harp to him, the rarity and pleaſingneſs, 
made them ſo to Honour him. As the Spartans uſed it, it ſerved ill 
for an excitation to Valour, and Honourable attions : but then they 
were ſo carefu'l of the mavxey of it, a5 they fined Terpander, and 
nailed his Harp to tte poſt, for being too inventive, in adding 
.a ſtring more then uſual; Yet had he done the Stare good ſer- 
vice ; for he appeaſed a Scaitij on by his, play, and Poetrie, Some- 
times, light Notes are uſefull; as in times of general Foy, and when 
the mind is preſſed with ſadneſs, But certainly thole are beſt, 
which inflame Teal, incite to courage, or induce to gravity, One 
is for Religton ; lo the Fim. The other for War, ſo the Greciaps, 
and Romans, And the laſt for Peace, and Morality: Thus or. 


bens civilized the Satyrs, and the bad rude men. It argues it of 


. I do not hold a diſpraiſe. We find in heaven there be Hallela- 
2 


ſome excellexcy, that tis uſed onely of the moſt aerial creatures; 
loved, and ungerſtood by man alone; the Bird; next, have variety 
of notes. Thic Beaſts, Fiſhes, and the reptilia, which are of greſſet 
cempoſition, have onely ſilence, or untuncd feunds, They that deſpiſe 
it wholly, may well be ſeſpected, to be ſomething of a Savage na- 
ture, The Italians have ſomewhat a ſmart cenſure, of thoſe that 4. 
felt it not: They ſay, Gloves not him, whom he hath not made 
to love waſick, Ariſtelt's concert, that Fove doth neither Hay = 


ſung. I believe it, as a helper both to goedand ; and will there- 
fore honour it, when it moves to Vertse and beware it when it would 


2. 
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, LXIX III. 
Of Repentance. 


E that will nor repent, ſhall ruine; nor is he to be p tied in his 
[afferings, that may eſcape a tormesr, by the compunttion of a 
heart, and tears, Su' ely „that God rs mercifull, that will admit offen 
ces to be expiated by the ſigh, and fluxed eye. But it is to be won 
dred at, how R-pe- tance can ↄgain infayour us with an 7 Tha 


- 


ſince when a ſix is paſt, grief may leſſen it, but not «aſe it. That 
which is done, is #»recallable, becauſe a ſin does intend i ini nian 
Adultery once committed, maugre all the tears in man, for the 4% 
remains Adultery ſtill : yea though the guilt, and puniſbment be te- 
mitted : nor can a man un att it again. When a Maidis robbed of 
hir Virgin honour, there may be ſome ſatisfaFion, but no reſfitati- 
on, Certainly, there are ſecret walks of goodneſs and Purity, 
whereby all things are revo/ved in a conſtant way, which by 
ſupreme pc mer of G, they were at fiſt inveſted in. And when 
mas ſtraycs from this Inſtin&, the whole courſe of Nature is 3 
ainſt him, till te be into his fit ſtrank, ar d order. And this, 
Ihink, may excuſe God of changeableneſs, when be turns to wan, 
upon his Penitence: for indeed 'tis man that changer, God is ſtill the 
an- altered (ame. And the firſt Immutabrlity of things, never leaves 
2 man, till he be either ſerrled 2gain in his place, or quite cut off from 
troubling of the Motion, And as he is not rightly r- inſertaa, till he 
does co-eperate with the Neble revolution of all : fo he isnot truly 
penitert, that is not progreſhye in the Motion of g/piring goodneſs. 
When he is once thus again, though he were a flragg ler from the 
Rownd, and like a wry Cog in the wheel, yet now, he is ſtreighred, 
and ſet again in his way, as it he had never been out. Sayes the Tra- 


gedian: 


Remeemus illuc, nnde nen decuit prius 
Abire. 


Return we whence it was a ſhame to ſtray - 
And preſently after, 


nem penitet peccaſſe, pert eſt innecens, 
He that repenti, is well-near innocent. 


Nay, ſometimes a failing and return, is a prompter to 2 ſurer bold, 
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Saint Awmbreſe obſerves, that Feters Faith was ſtronger after his — 
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hen before: ſo as he doubts not to ſay, that by hs fall, he found 
more grace, then he loſt. A man ſhall beware the eps he once hath 
fumbled on. The Devi ſometimes coozens himſelf, by plunging man 
into a deep offence. A ſudden 2 A grows abhorred inthe mind that 
did it. He is mightily careleſs, that does not grow more v:g-lanr, on 
an Enemy that hath once ſurpriFed him. A blow that ſmarts will 
put us to a ſafer ward, But the danger is, when we glide in a ſmoorbed 

way: for then we ſhall never return of our ſelv:s alone. Queſtion- 
les, Repentance is ſo pewerfall, that ir cannot be but the gift of 
Deity, Said the Roman Theodeſims: That living men dye, is 3. 
ſoall, and naturally but that dead men men {:ve again by Repen- 
tance, is 2 work of Godbead onely. How far, how ſecure ſhould 
we tun in Vice, did not the power of goodneſs, check us in our full. 


——_— 


led with the ſalt of Crefſes, The other would be quickly rant, and 
tainted. There are whoſe paths are waſh with Butter, and the Roſe- 
bud crewn; them: but doubtleſs, tis a miſery to live in eyled vice, 
when her wayes are made ſlippery with her own ſ{:me : aud the bared 
tre:&invitcth to a ra race. Heaven is not had without repertexce, 
and repentance ſeldome meets a man in jollrty, in the career of Luft, 
and the bloods looſe riot, A Father (aid of David, He ſinned, as 

Kings uſe to do; but he repented, ſighed, and wept, as Kings have 
| uſed not to do. I would not be fo happy, as to want the aveans 
whereby I might be penment. I am ſure no man can ive without 
fin and I am ſure no ſinner can be ſeved without it. Nor is this 
ma mars own choyce, to rake it up when he pleaſe. Surely, wan, 
that would never leave to ſin, would never of himſelf begin to re- 
nt. It were beſt, if poſrivle, to liveſo, as we might not need it: 
but fince I can neither not need it, nor give it my ſe/f, I will pray 

him to give it me, who atter he hath given me this, will give me both 
releaſe and glory. 


XC. 
Of War, and Souldiers. 


Fter a long Scene of Peace, War ever enters the Stage; and in- 
deed, is ſo much of the Worlds Phyſick, as it is both a Perge, 
and blood-letting, Peace, Fulneſs, Pride, and War, are the tour Fellies, 
that being let nto one another, make the whee/, that the Times turn 
on. As we ſee in Bees, when the Hyve waltiplres and fills, Nature 
hath alwayes taught it a way of eaſe by ſwarms : So the World and 
Nations, when they grow over-populows, they diſcharge themſelves 
by Treis, and Bands, *Tis but the <ftewper of the body Fee, 


blewn ſult Without debt that is the beſt ye, which is a little ſprin- ? 


} 


which | 
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which (like the na:#yal) Reſt, and a full hes hath burthen'd with re- 

pletion: and that heightens hu, either to ſickneſs or ev4;aation. 
When tis caſed of theſe, it ſublides again to a guet reſt and taper, 
So Waris begotten out of Peace graduately, and ends in Peace im- | 
mediately. Between Peace and War are two Stages ; Lan, A. | 
tion: — — — all, The cauſes of all N, 
may be reduced to ive $ : "Ambition, Avarice, Revenee, Fre- 
2 and Defence. The two firſt, were the moſt uſuall — 
War among the Heathen, © Yet what all the conquer d calł d Pridg, 
and Coverouſneſs ; both the Romans and Grecians were taught by their 
high blend, to call Hongur and increaſe of Empire, The originall of 
all, T*6»llws will needs have geld. | 


Qnys fait horrendis primus qui protulit enſes : 
dm feras, & vert ferreus ille us? 
Tunc cades hominum generi, tonc pralis nata, 
Tanc brevier dire mortis aperta uis eff. 
At mhil ille miſer meruit; no; ad mala Hr, 
Vertimui, in ſavas quod drditille ferns. 
Diwits.hoe vit ft auri : nec bella fuer not, 


Fagines adſtabus dum Seypbus ante dapes. 


Of k lling ſworadt who might firſt Aut har be? 

Sure, a fleet mind, and bloody abong h had he. 

Mank:mds deſtruction Wars 4 ere then made known, 

Ardfborter wayes to death with terrour ſhown, 

Yet (curs'd) he's not i th fanit ʒ we madly hand 

That on our ſelves, he did for bai. intend. + - 

Full gela's i'th fault: no Mars, no jars were then, 
When Beroh-bowls oncly were in uſe with men. 


cauſe, have rufficd among the nations. Vet queſtionlelsto le the 
feaundation of Religion in blood, is to candemn it, before we / teach it 
The ſword mayiſarce nailare, and deftroy the Bady, hut cannot mak 
the mind belicve that Lamfull, which is begun in alu: 
Yet without doubt in the enter priætrs, the opinion has animate 
much: we ſee. how it formerly fixed the Terk, and isꝶet a ſtrong mo- | 
tive to the Spaniſh attempts: Unleſs:he throws this abroad to] 
the World, to blanch his Kapine and his cr#e/ty, For that of Re- 
venge; I ſce not, hut it may be lawfolb for a rincr, even by Mar, to 
vindicate the banewr of bimſelf, and ecple. And a reeſos is, | 
becauſe in ſuch caſes of inj#ry, the _ — is — and 
many times the recemence, is: more due to the A the 
S$everaige, That of Frauidence may well have, Abe 45 when | 
Princes 


4. __— 


| 


| deſperate face of blood, hath hardened them to Owt-rages, Nor 
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Princes make Wat to avoid Mar: or, when they ſee a form ine vitably 
falling, tis good to meet it, and break the force : Should they ever 
fie ill while the blow were given them, they might very well and 
themſebves by patience, we ſee in the body, men often bleed to pte. 
vent an imminent fick»eſs, For that of Defence , both Religion and 
all the Roles of natare plead fort. The Commanders in War ought to 
be 6#i/t upon theſe three Vertues; they ſhould be Wiſe, Valiant, Ex» 

ien d. Wiſdeme in a Generall, many times ends the War without 
War, Of all Victims, the Romans thought that beſt, which leaſt 
was ftain'd with blood. And they were content to let Camilla 
triumph, when he had not foug ht. In theſe times it is eſpecially 
requiſue, fince Stratag em: and Advantages are more in uſe then the | 

and the daring Yalow, Yet Valiant he muſt be; elſe he 
grows contemptible , loſes his Command, and by his own fear, in- 
fetts his Trowps with Cowardice To the eternal honour of Caſar, 
Cicers reports, that in all his Commands.of the Field, there was: 
— found an — but a Veni: as : he ſcorn d in — ay to 
thing, but ſtill a Leader. Alwayes teachin the frong- 
— his own forwardneſs, — — And though 
theſe be Excellencres, they be all, without Experience, lame. Let 
him be never ſo ſearnea, his Books cannot limit his Deſigns in (e- 
veral: and though he be perfect in a Paper- plet, where his eye has 
all in View; he will fail in a Teagser, where he ſees but a mbar 
once: Beſides, Experience puts a credit on his A#iens, and makes 
him far more prompt in andertatingt. And indeed, there is a 
great deal of reeſon, why we ſhould reſpe him, that with an an- 
tainted Yalowr, has grown old in Arms, and hearing the Dram beat. 
When every winute, Death ſeems to paſs by, and ſhun him; he is 
as one that the Supreme God has car'd for, and, by a particular 
Guard, defended in the Hail of Death. *Tis trie, tis a life tempt- 
ing to exorbitency ; yet this is more in the common ſort, that are 
das the refuſe, and burtben of the Land, then in thoſe that by 

a Nebler breeding, are able to Command. Want, Idleneſs, and the 


may we wonder, ſince even their life is but an order d Quarrel, rai- 
ſed to the fend of filling. Certainly, it was with ſuch that Zucey 
was ſo out of charity. 


Nalla fides, pietaſque viris, qui caſtra ſequuntur, 
Venaleſque manns: ibi far ah maxima merces, 


Nor Faith, nor Conſcience, common Souldiers carry. 
Beſt pay, is ng. their hands are wercenery, 


For the w of War, they differ much from thoſe of ancient 
times : and | believe, —— — 


— 


—— 


— 
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ſaved the lives of men. They command at ſuch diſtance, and are 
ſo wnreſiſtable, that men come not to the ſhock of a Barrel , as in 
former Ages. We may obſerve, that the greateſt numbers, have 
faln by thoſe weapons, that have brought the Enemies neareſt to- 


gaged that they could not come ff, till S land had decided wit? 


| The ſame advantages are ſtill, and rather greater now, then of old: 


The wind, the Sun, the better ground. In former Wars, for all thelr 
ams, the air was ever clear:bur now their Peeces do miſt, and thicken 
ir, which, beaten upon them by diſadvantages, may ſoon indanger 
an Army. Surely, wars are in the ſame nature with offences, 
Neceſſe eſt ut ventant, They muſt be; yet, Ye inducenti, They are 
mightily in fault that cauſe them. Even reaſon reaches us to cal the 
loud of the ſlain, upon the unjuſt Authors of it. That which gives 
the wind ſecurity, is a juſt cauſe, and a juſt deputation. Let me have 
theſe, and of all other, I ſhall think this, one of the nobleſt, and 
moſt manly wayes of dying. 1 


. 
— — —ñäĩẽ . 
————— — — — — — — 


X CI. 
Of Scandal. 


"> anbappineß enough to himſelf, for a man to be rotten with- 
in. But when by being falſe, he ſhall pull a tain on a whole 
Society, his guilt will gnam him wich a ſharper tooth. Even the 4 
is contrary to the ſway of Nature, and the wiſhes of the whole 

rended Earth. All men deſire, that, vexing their foes, they may gra- 
tifie and glad their friends : only he that ſcandals a Church, or Nati- 
on, makes his Friends mourn, and his Enemies rejoyce, They ſigh, for 
his juſt ſbame unjuſtly flung on them: theſe ſmile , to ſee an ad- 
verſary faln,and the blew given to thoſe that would aphold him, And 
—. the Awrhor lives where he did, yet his ſoul has been a Tray- 
tor, and helped the contrary fide, One ill man may diſcountenance 
even the warranted and maintained cauſe of a Nation; — 


{ if he has been good. B/ors appear foaler in a ftrict life, then a 


one; no man wonders at the wines wallowing : but ro ſee an Ermine 
2 is a Fradigie. Where do Yices (hew ſo foul, as in a Miniſter, 
he ſhall be heavenly in his Pulpit alone > Certainly , they 
wound the Goſpel, that preach it to the world ,; and live, 'as if they 
ht to go to Heaven ſome other way then that they teach the 
people, How unſeemly is it, when a grave Caſſock, ſhall be lin'd 
with a wanton Reveller, and with crimes, that make a logſe one od6- 


oms ? Surely, God will be ſcvercſt againſt rhoſe , that will wear 


n 


— 


— — — — 


gether. Then the pitched field was the trial, and men were ſo in- 


| 


Y bs 
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e, and 2 rel ſervants, yer — bd 2 Devel, 
and Its. is Honsur, and cau e oxes jeſt at hi 
Holineſs. Webs the Prince ſuffers in the fails of his Annboſſadour : 
avd 12 ſervants ill actias is (ome touch to bis Maſters repmtation : nor 
can 


of the God of If- 
and ſeem d 


not of ftrifFneſs', but of falling 
ſtrongeſt Arguments ay, * 

them, does the beſt defend his Cauſe : So he that lives ſtricteſt, 

and. then his hold, does the worſt diſgrace his Patron, | 


— tin, he 
tO Vertues garment 
. And indeed;, Vertus is aſhamed, when ſhe hath a ſer- 
uant vile. When thoſe that ſhould be Suns, ſhall be ecli 
leſſer Start will loſe their light and (| 


plendour, Even in 

Spaniards Congueſts of the Indians, 1 dare think, their cruelty 
ines , have kept more from their Faich, then all cheir 

hath won them. Some would not believe, Heaven had any 
edneſi, becauſe there were ſome Spaniards there, So hate- 
can detected Vice male that which is even goodneſs it ſelf- 
ſo excellem is a ſoul of integrity, that it fright 


— 


the 


— 
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he lend from luxury to reverence, The beaſtly Floralians w_ 


uw 
221 


abaſh d and ccas'd at the upright Cats preſence; A ſecond to 6+ 
zernal: goodneſs, is, a wile man; uncotrupt in life - his ſoul ſhints, 
and the beams of that ſhine, attract others that admire his worth, to 
j mitate it · The beſt is, to let the ſame ſpirit guide both the hand 

I will never profeſs, what I will not ſtrive to preffiſe 3.and 
ill chink it better to be but crooked timber, then a ftrait block , and 
after lye to ſtumble wen. 


XClL. 8 | 
That Divinity does not croſs Nature, ſo much as exceedit, | 


6 


that are Divines without Phileſophy ; can hardly maintain 
— Truth in diſputations.; Tis — tnay have an infuled 
. | faith, ſufficient for themſelves : but if they have not Kaeſon too, they | 
will ſcarce make others capable of their In on, Certainly; Di- 
vinity and Morality are not ſo averſe, but chat ey well may live to- 
gether : For, if Nature be rectiſed by 7 Religion again is 
ſtrengthened by Nature, And as {ome hold of Face, that there is no- 


_ ns 3 
ill to find it: fo, I believe, there is nothing in Religion to 
Reaſon, if we knew it rightly, For converſation among men, —— 
true happineſs of Man ; Philoſophy hath with Scriptare. Nay, 


I think I may alſo add, for defining of God, ing the Trinity, as 
near as May can conceive him. How exact hath it Juſtice? How 
buſie to find out Truth t How rightly directed Love? exalting with 


much earneſtneſs, all thoſe Graces, that are any way amiable, He | 
that ſeeks in. Plato, ſhall find him making God the Solum ſummun 
Bonwm ; to which a pure and vertuous life is the way, For i 

Cod; my opinion is, that Man, neither by Divinity nor Philoſophy, can, 


as they lay, Quidditativꝭ, tell, What he is. It is fitter for Maw to 
adore and admire him, then in vain to ſtudy to comprehend him. God 
is for an to ſtand amazed and wonder at. Ihe d and drofie 
Soul, can never ſound him, who is the uni Fountain 


of Spirits ; and from whom, all things, by a graduate Derivation. | - 
havd their & hr, life, and being. In theſe is they agree, but 1 | 
find three other things, wherein Divinity over-ſoareth Nature, In 
| the Creation of the World, in the Redemption of Man, and in the way 

and Rites wherein God will be worſhipped; In the Creation oſ the | 
World : No Philoſophy could ever reach at that which Moſes — 

us. Here the Humaniſts were all at a ſtand and jar : all their conje- 

cares being tather witty, and conc eit, then true and teal, Some | 
would have all things from Fire; ſome, from Air; ſome, from 
Y 3 Mater; 


— — 


323 — 
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| Water 5 ſome, from Earth y ſome, from Nutnbers ; ſome, ' from 4 


tome ; from b mmples, ſome 5 and jc me, from Compoands,  Ariſterle 
came the neercſt, in finding cut the trucſt Materia Prima but be- 
cauſe he could notbelieve this made of nosbung, be is content to err; 
and think it was eternal. Surely, this conceit was as far from reaſon, 
wy Ex. Andfoindeed, when Philoſophy hath gone as far 2s 
, where not knowing the way . ſhe goeth by guels, and cannot tell 
whin The isor right or wrong. Yet is ſhe rather ſul ordinate,then con- 
trary, Nature is not croſs, but runs into Ommnipotency : and like a 
petty River, is ſwallowed in that boundleſ Main, For the Redemp- 
tion of Man, even the Scripture calls it a Myſtery + and all that 
| Humanity could ever reach of this, was, only a flying to the general 
name of Mercy, by the urgings of the Pry — They all knew 
they had failed, und faln. Their own boſoms would tell them thus: 
but che way how they might be reſtored, never fell into their Hea- 


, Peda liar, by the immediate Revelation of his Word and Will, For 
| che manner how God would be worfbipped, no Naturaliſt could ever 
find it out, till Ve himſelf gave directions from his ſacred Scripture. 
In the firſt Chapte/ do the Romans, Saint Paul grants, that they may 


know God, through the <febiliries in his works : bur for their ig- 


ret in this be ſayes, The wrath of Cod is revealed againſt 
them: Becauſe that — knew God, they glorified him not as 
c, bfit turned the — of the incomparable God , ro the ſi- 
' militnde of the Image of a corruptible Man, and of Birds, and of 
| four-footed Beaſts, and of _ things. And theſe theſe three 
| things the Scripture teacheth us; which elſe we could never have 
|. learned, from all the Books in the world, Thus we 'ſee for Mo- 
rality, Nature ſtill is ſomething pert and wigorow : but in the 
things of God it i confined , ſhe is thick-ſighted , and can- 
not ſce them. Can a F/, comprehend Man upon the xop of 
Moyarchy ? no more can Man comprehend God, in the height of 
Ommnipetency, There are as well Myſteries for Faith , as Cauſes 
for Rab. This may guide me, when I have to deal with May ; 
butt in Divine affairs, Reſon ſhall wait on Faith, and ſubmit 
to her ' Prerogative, The Conſcience is great; but God is far greater 


* 
* 


as the other : his Reſon . have fled unto Omnipotency, as well us 
{ſhe is able, ſhe arriverh at Almightineſ, and in that Abyſs is loſt: 


— — 


tbem thoughts. This was a work that GOD declared only to his own | 


. 
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of tediouſneſs in Diſcourſe. . 


* Frama Barber came to trim King Archelaws , and asked him, 
N, How will you pleaſe to have me cnt your hair ? Sayes the 
Ning, Silentiy. And certainly, though a Man has nothing to 2 
but to bear and an ſwer; yet a limitleſs 7 is a ſtrange anbitte 
Bet, to worry one with, And the miſery is, they that ſpeak 
wach , ſeldom ſpcak well : for they that know how to ſpeak 
ariphe , know not how to dwell in Diſtevrſe, It cannot be but 

are, when they know not, that long ſpeeches, though they may 
pleafe tte ſheater, yet they are the torture of the hearing car. I have 
pitricd Hcrace, when he was put into his ſweat and Amoſi {lain in 
the vis ſacra, by the accidental detention of a- Babblers tongue 
There is nothing tyres one, like the ſawing of ones ears, when wor 
ſhall clatter, like a windew looſe, in wind. A talkative Fellow is 
the vnbrat I Drum, which beats a wiſe man out of his wits, Sure- | 
ly; Nature did not guard the tongue with the double fenſe of teeth 
and {ips, but that ſhe meant it ſhould not move too nimbly. I like 
it in 7ſocrares, When of a Scholar, full of words, he asked @ dowbl? 
| Fee: one, to learn him 3 well ; another, to teach him to hola 
Ii peace. They which talk too much to others, I fear me, ſeldom 
Tpeak with themſelves enough : and then, for want of acquaintat 
with their own boſomes, they may well be miſtaken, and preſent a 
Fool to ti —— while they think the mſelves are wiſe, But _ 
are, and that ſeverally, * much troubled with the diſeaſe o 
| ſpeaking. For, aſſuredly, Lequachy is the Fiſlala of the mind ; ever 
running, and almoſt incurable. Some are blabs of ſecrets; and 
theſe are Traytors to Socieij; they are Veſſels unũt for uſe ; for they 
be boared in their bottoms, Some will boaſt the favours they have 
| found 3 and by this means, they often bring goodneff into ſuſpeR, 

loſe love, and injure Fame, 


Fed tacitus paſci fi poſet Corvus, haberet 
Flas dap, & rixe multo minus, invidieque, 


But could the Crow be ſilent fed, his diet - 
Might daintyer be, leſs envyed, and more quiet. 


tions: and this is a fault of Poet; which unleſs they meet with thoſe 
that low e the Muſes , is as a dainty Oration deliver d to one in a 
. that Fe underſtands not. His jadgment found this faul, 


3 
| iy xc. Be - 


| You' ſhall find too, them that will cloy you. with their own 1nves- 


185 


— 


that 
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| chat made his Zþigram inviting his Friend to ſupper , promiſe, 
that he 


no Yerſet would repeat. 


Some will _— a tale impertinently: and cannot be delivered 
of a jeſt, till they have travailed an hour in rrivials , as if they had 
taken the whole Tale by Stenogrphy, and now were putting on it 
out a large : thus they often ſpoil a good diſh , with im | 
ſawce, and unſavory farcements, Some have a vein in counſelling ; | 
even till they ſtop the car, they pour it in. Tediows edmonitions | 
dull the adviſed, and make the giver contemptible, "Tis the ſhort 
reproef, that ſtayes like a ſab in the Memory : and many times three 
words do more good , then an idle Diſcourſe of three hours, Some 
have varieties of Stories, even to the tyring of an Auditor; and 
theſe are often , even the grave follies of age: whoſe unwatcht 
tongues ſtray into the waſte of words, and give us cauſe to blame 
their memories, for retaining ſo much of their youth, There are too, 
that have a leaping tongue, to jigg into the tumult of diſcearſe ; 
and unleſs you have an Ariſtius to rake you off, you are in much 
. a deep wexation, A Rook-yard in a Spring- morning, is 
neither ſo ill nor noiſeful, as is one of theſe. But this is commonly a 
feminine fault. Doubrleſs,the beſt way for ſpeech;is to be ſbort, plain, 
material, Let me hear one wiſe man ſentence it, rather then twen 
Fools, garrulous in their lengthened tatrle. Eſt tempus quando wiki 
eſt tempus quando aliquid : nullum autem eſt tempus, in quo dicends 
| - omnia. Hugo Victerinus. 


| — — ö - — — — —e 


XCIV. 


Of Liberty, and Reſtraint. 


T was but a flowriſh of Cicero's Oratory, when he ſaid, Ad Dec us 
& Libertatem nati ſumus. The greateſt Prince that ever was pro- 
duc'd by Woman , mſgs d into the world, and is a poor 
reſiſtleſs ſlave, to the firſt m that he falls into. But if he meant it of 
the Noble ſpirit of Man, then I think tis true: for it ſtill advanceth 
to that Sun, whence it hath both life and vigowr, And thus, 
we ſee all things do aſpire to liberty , and the affecting of an un- 
controlled ved. Every Creature is prompted by Nature, to be 
like chat, from whence it is derived, Look over all the words, [ 
and you ſhall find, that every thing, as far as the bility will give it 
line, does ſnail it after Deity, and with a kind of riſing Emslation, 
| lowly Apes 4imightinef, But this Liberty of Humane ſpirit , is 


that 
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that which — —— _ ——5 the — of —— 
„ i ich we wi + This & common bi 
— or by ſervice, That of Jmpriſeument , is | lard 61 
chic, as che moſt do think it. The greateſt is, in that, che Eye bs 
the delight of the Worlds De. Nor indeed ©5 this πν, 
but in part, and lacai only. In this, a blind mas is che moſt iſtra· 
ble Friſuner of all: Whatſoever place does hold him, be is ſtill in 
the Worlds Dungeon, wandering in the Nrghts waromfortable fb ade. 
And indeed, the moſt burthenſome mpriſonment, is to be Priſoner 
oa Drſeaſe ; as to the Gout, the Falſry, and the like : becauſe , for | 
the moſt part, theſe bold us, not without paw , and the mi 
touble o — yer mae om — 
aint, wichout want, forced implhnem, 
— to a happineſs : unleſs do gu. ler their — 
againſt the Tyde of Rcaſan. It is no other but a place of reryriag, 
ſequeſtration from the world, which many of the wiſeſt have volun- 
ily put upon themſelves. Demoſthenes would ſhave his beard by 
half, to keep himſelf within, by a willing neceſſity, Diocleſian's two 
and twenty years Empery , could not put him out of love with his 
retyring place: Nor Charles the Fifth, his many Kingdoms, There 
are Examples of extraordinary gain, that mem have made of ſuch 
confinements, Aſſuredly, while a man is toſſed among men, and ba- 
ſineſs ; he cannot ſo enjoy himſelf, as when he is ſomerhing ſeclu- 
from both of theſe. And it is a Miſery, when a men muſt ſo 
apply himſelf to ethers, as he cannot have leaſure to account with 
himſelf. Beſides, be he never ſo at large ; he does but run over the 
ſame dings; he ſees but the like world, in another place. If he has 
bur /ight, and any proſpect, he may ſee by that, what the reſt is, and 
enjoy it, by his boundleſs mind. For the reftra;nt by ſervice 3 if it 
be with impoſed zoy/, then is it far worſe, then the being carcumms- 
red only: This Man differeth not in the act of his life from a Bec. | 
He mult ply his 7, and have his food but only to make him fic 
for his tet again: he is like one that is Swrery for a Bankrapst, The 
geds ſell all for /abour ; and he has entred Covenant, to work for 
one that plays Son - 2 a a for another mans 72 and 
yes it. This ſurely is reateſt Captivity, the greateſt ſlavery. 
The attendant ſervices of Nobilin a — far cafier to the Man ad 
Mind though the perpetual fight of ful Eftares above them, may 
well indanger thoſe minds that have not Ballaſt in them. To ſee 
Heaven, and come no neerer, then to wait at the door, is a terrible 
torment to the ſpirit, A naked Beau (een, would tempt one chaſte, 
to err. Yer withall, tis ſomething like Love, à kind of birrer- 
ſweet, it both pleaſerh and op =y the mind at once: Iris © my 
to fee it; bur tis diſpleaſed, ir cannot enjey it. Beſides, if 
there be 1091, a wiſe mas may take leſs of it: and an boneft man, by | 
the plea of his duty, makes his mind content in diſpatches, _— 
| 


þ 
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and Ability, make-bafineſs much the eaſier. One asked the Cynict, 
how. he could live a Servant to Zeniades ? but he returns; That 
a Lyon does not ſerve his Keeper, but his Keeper him. Yer for all | 
this, Nature pleads for Liberty: and though Commands may be of- 
ten eaſie, yet they ſometimes. grate, and gall, So that if we appeal | 
to the mind of Man, that will ſay, It is better being a King, though but 
in a Tab; then to be a ſervant in the roofed Palace, There are helps, 
that may abate Inconveniencies: but Liberty will over-ſway with 
Man. When one was applauding Caliſthenes, that he went brave, and 
dined with the King; Diogenes replyes, That for all that, Caliſthenes 
dined when Alexander plcaſed; and way anew when it pleaſed Dio- | 
genes, If this be not rather opinionative then real, it is queſtionleſs an 
unhappineſs to ſerve, If I have my liberty, I would reſt in the privi- 
ledges that accrue it. If I want it, I would joy in the benefits that ac- 
crue the want: ſo in either eſtate, I may find Content my Play-fellow, 


XCV. 
Of the Cauſes that make Men different. 


He homini quid preſtat ? was the former times juſt wonder: 
and indeed, it would almoſt poſe the thought , to weigh the 
difference of the ſpirits of men. It hath been a Queſtion, whether all 
Souls are equal at their firſt Infuſion - and if it be of that Soul purely, | 
which at the ſame inſtant, is both created and infuſed ; then, no que- | 
ſtion, but they are alike. Nothing comes immediately from God, | 
but is pure, perfect, and uncorrupt. But becauſe the ſenutive part in 
Man bears a great ſway, it many times falls out, that by the defi- | 
ciency of the Organical parts, the Soul is eclipſed and impriſoned ſo, 
as it cannot appear in the vigour it would ſhew, it the Bodies com- 

poſition were perfect, and open. A perfect Soul, in an imperfect Bo- 

dy, is like a bright Taper in a dark Lanthorn : the fault is not in the 
light, but in the caſe, which curtains it with ſo dull an outſide, as 
will not let the ſbine be tranſparent. And we may ce this, even in 
thoſe that we have known both able and ingenious ; who after a hurt 
received in ſome vital part, have grown mopiſh, and almoſt inſenſ- 
ble : When the vital paſſages of the ſenſitive and vegitative are im- 
perfect, though they extinguiſh not the intellectual, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible, that a thing mortal, ſhould deſtroy a thing immortal yer 
their defects keep it ſo under, as it appeareth not to the outward ap- 
prehenſion, Not that Man hath three diſtinct Sons: for the 2 
crual in Man, containeth the other two and what are different in 
Plants, Beaſts, and Man; are in Man one, and ce-un d together. 
Otherwiſe, he were a plant, and ſcverally, a brate, and rational. 
But 
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But as the ſolid cryſtalliue Heaven , and firſt Mover, contains the 
Region of the Fire, and Air; and the Region of the Fire and Air, 

the Globe of the Farth und Waters ;, yet all make but one World: So 
| the Intellectual contains the Senſitive, and the Jenſiti ut the Vegeta- 
ve; yet all in Man, make but one S But the differences of 
Men may all be referred to two cauſes; eithet Im, or Outward: 
Inward, ate defects in Nature, and Generation: either when the 
aclive part, the ſeed, is not perfect; or when the nutrimental and 
| paſſive power fail of their ſufficiency, are too abund ant, or corrupted. 
| And when Man is of himfelt, from the un, the matlignity of ſome 
humonr may. interpoſe the true operation of the ſpirits internal, 
Certainly, thoſe men that we ſer mounting to the Nobleneſs of 
Mind, in Honourable Actions, are — Natures true ſt work ;; 

| eſpecially in their 1nward faculties. External defeits, may be, and 
. vet not alwayes hinder the internal pemers: as, when happen 
remoted from the nobleſt parts, elſe they are often cauſes of de- 
bilitation, And theſe are commonly, from the temperature of the 
Air, from Education, from Dyet, and from Age, and Paſſion, From 
| the Air, we ſee the Southern people are lightſome , inzeniows , and 
| ſubrile, by reaſon of the heat, that rarifies Fe ſpirits, The Northern 
| arc ſlower, and more dull, as having them rhickned with the chil 


colds condenſation, 
Temperie Cæli, Corpuſque, Animuſque Fuvatur, 
Both Soul, and Body, change, by change of Air. 


Education hath his force ſcen in every place. If travail but 
from Court, to the Countrey or but from a Village to an Aca- 
demie or ſoœ but a Horſe well mannag d, and another Refty in 
his own fierceneſs, Pyet, no queſtion alters much; even the giddy 
Airineſs of the French, I ſhall rather impure to their Dyer of Wie, 
and wild Fowl, then to the difference df eheir Clime, it being ſo near 
an adjoyner to ours, And in England, I believe our much uſe 
of ſtrong Beer, and groſs Fleſh, is a great occaſion of dregging our 
ſpirits, and corrupting them, till they ſhorten life. Ages, is alſo a 
changer, Man hath his Zenith, at well in wit, as in ability of body ; 
he grows from ſenſe, to reaſon and then again declines to dotage, 
and to Imbecility. Touth is too young in brain; and Age 
does drain away the ſpivits. _ blunts the edge of conceit + an 
where there is much. ſorrow, the ind is dull, and unperetivi 
The ſou! is oppreſſed,. and lies languiſhing in an v»ſociable lo 
| eſs, till it nts and inbumane. "Nor do- theſe mbre alter 
the ming, then . The lamenting Poe puts them both to- 


gether. 


ah 


Z _ Fam 
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am mihi deterior canis aſpergitur atas ; 

F Fawque, meos unltus ruge ſenilis arat. 

Jam uigor, Of guaſſo languent in corpore wives : 
Nec Fwveni Lujus, qui placuere, juvant. 

Nec me, ſi ſubito videas, cognoſcere poſus ; 
Ata fatts 22 ruina wee. 

Confiteor, facere hoc ,aunes : ſed C alters canſa eſt; 
Anxictas animi, continunſq; Labor. 


Now, colder years, with ſnaom my bairs enchaſc: 

And now the azed wrinkle plows my face. 

Now through my trembling jeynts, my vigour faik, 

Mirth too, that cheer d my youth, now novght avails, 

So ruin d, and ſo alter d am Igrown, 1] 

That at firſt ſiebr, I am not to be known. = 
[ 


Age one cauſe is: but that which mote I find, 
Is pain perpetual, and a troubled mind. | 


Certainly, the beſt is, to weigh every man, as his means have been: 
a man may look in vain for Courtſhip, in a Plom- man; or Learning in 
a Mechanick, Who will expect a lame man ſhould be ſwiſt in run- 
ning : or, chat * man ſhould deliver an Oration, with a grace, and | 
cheerfulneſs ? If I find any man failing in his Manners, I will firſt con- 
ſider his means, before I cenſure the man. And one that is ſhort of | 
what he might be, by his {oth and negligence; I will think as juſtiy 
ame able, as he that out of induſtry has adorn d his behaviour above | 


his means, is commendable, 


— — 
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XC VI. 
Of Divination, 


Wi is it Man ſo much covers, as to pry into Natures Cloſer, and 
Y Y knows,not what is to come: yet, if we bur conſider it rightly, 
welſball find it a preftable Providence,which hath ſet our eſt are in fu- 
ture, lomerhing in dark and ſbade. If Mandoubred not of whar Death 
would deliver him to, he would (Ithink) either live more lewdh, or 
more «nhappily. It we knew death were only an end of life, and no 
more 3 every man for his own ends, would be a diſturber of the worlds 
Peace, If we were certain of fo ment; thought and fear, would make 
| fir py fem lifea death continual, in the agitations of a rroubled ſoul, If 
we were ſuxe of Foy, and Gleyy, we ſhanld be careleſs of our living 

he 

y 


wedl,; Cextainly, God hath made Mas to dwell in doubt, chat he mi 
| be awed ta Gree, by Fear and Zapeitation. We are led along 
Ape, to the Bydothat are med us: and by an uncurrain way, 


wer gone at laſt to a certain end yet we could neither & now, 
nor avoid, The great Creator wiſely put things to come, in the 


iſt and Twilight , that we might neither be over-joyed with 


we the 
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' the certainty of good 3 nor over-much terrified with the aſſurance | 
of an «xavoidable tl. Though Preſcrience, and Divination be a Cod- 
like Quality, yer, lecauſe it can only tell of danger, and not prevent 

it, the wiſer ſorr have ever bad this Art in neglect, in aiſlite. If Fate 

be certain, it can be no good to know it, becauſe we canner prevent it. 

If it be ancertain, we ſcarch in vain to find out that which may be, 

So; cither way we hazzard for anhappineſ#, Bis miſer efſe cupit, 

qui mala, que witari non peſcunt, amat preſcire, I remember, Ci- 

ceroreports it of Cato, that he wondred h] Sonth-ſayers could 
forbcar laughter , when they met one another; they knew they 
uſcd ſo to gull the People, One thing there is, that {it it were cer- 
tain) doth mightily diſparage it; and this is, That it ſets a Man over 
to ſecond cauſes, and puts him off from Providence. Bur it canndt be 
certain and determinate, Man is not wiſe enough, to ſcent out the 

Al ſtruſe ſteps of Deitie, It is oblerved by one, that what Nigidias uſed 

| for defence of his Art (by turning of a Wheel, and marking it twice 

with Int) hath caſt it all into a vaſt incertainty, And indeed, 
the minute of Generation, Conception, and Produttion, are ſo hard 
to know juſtly z the point of place ſo hard to find: the An- 

gles, the Aſpecis, and the Conjunttions of the Heavens ſo im- 

poſſible to be caſt right in their inflaences , by reaſon of the rapid 

and Lightning-like motion of the Sphears ; that the whole Art, tho- 
rowly ſearched and examined, will appear a meer fallacie and 
deli ſion of the wits of Men. It their Calculations be from the ſeven 

Motive Sphears only, how is there ſuch difference in the lives of chil- 

dren born together, when their oblique motion is ſo flow, as the 

Moon, ( though far more ſpeedy then any of the reſt) is yet 

above ſeven and twenty dayes in her ceurſe ? If their calculations 

be by their diurnal motion, it is impoſſible to collect the varios⸗ 
influences , which cvery title of a minute gives. Beſides, in cloſe 
rooms , where the windews are clored; the Fire, Perfumes, con- 
courſe of people, and the parental humors, bar their operation from 
the Child, But ſuppoſe there were a Fate transferr'd from the 

Stars to Man; Who can read their ſignifications Who hath told 

their particular preditt1ens ? Are they not all mecrly the uncertain 

conjettures of men, which rarely hit , and often fail? So in 

Beaſts, in Birds, in Dreams, and all viary Omens, they are on- 

ly the $heffive interpretations of dim-cy'd Man full of dowbr, 

tull of deceit. How did the Tuſcane Southſayers , and the Philoſo- 
bers that were with Julian, differ about the wounded Lion, pre- 
ented him, when be went to invade the Perſians How about the 

Lightning that ſlew Fowvinianws,and his two Horſes ? Yer of the reſt, 

I believe there is more from the Sars then theſe other obſervations : 

but this is then for general inclinations , not for particular events : 

Thoſe are ſure in the hands and Cabinet of the Almighty + and none 

1 Prophets that he inſpires, are able to reveal them. The ſecureſt 
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way is to live well; then we may be ſure of a fair end, and a paſſable 
way, He that lives vertaonſiy, needs not doubt of finding a happy 
Fate, Let my life pleaſe God, and I am ſure, the a ſhall plcaſe 
me. Vertue and Vice are both Prophets 3 the one, of certain good; 
che other, or of pain, or penitence. 


— — 


That tis beſt increaſing by a little at once. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

XCV1I. | 
| 

| 


N= is no ſuch prevalent workman, as ſedulity , and diligence, 
A man would wonder ar the mighty things, which have been 
done by degrees, and gentle awgmentations. And yer there are, that 
are over-ready in the wayes of pleaſing and labour. When diligence 
reaches to humour and flattery, it grows poor, and un- noble: And 
| when to Pride and Curioſ6ty, it then looſes his praiſe, So the Prieſt | 
- | of Ammon would needs ſalute Alexander as a God and Protegencs | 
ſpent ſeven years, in drawing Faly{ws, and his Dog And a King of 
Ferßa, woulds needs, for a Preſent, adulterate Roſes with an artful | 
ſmell. When theſe two are avoided, Diligence and Moderation arc the 
beſt feps, whereby to climb to any excellency. Nay, it is rare if there 
be any other way. The Heavens {end not down their rain in floods, 
but by drops, and dewy diſtillations. A man is neither good, nor wiſe, 
nor ric b, at once: yet ſoftly creeping up theſe hills, he ſhall every day 
better his proſpect; till at laſt, he gaizs the top. Now he learns a | 
Vertwe, and — he damns a Vice. An hour in a day may much pre- 
ft _ in his — z when he makcs it 77 7 enſtom, Every 
omething laid up, may in time make a ſtock great. Nay, if 
— does but ſave, be (hall increaſe; and though when the — * | 
are ſcatter d, they be next to nothing: yet together, they will (well 
the heap. A poor max once fonnd & tag of a Point , and put 
it in the lap of his s&irt + one asked him, What he could do with | 
it > He anſwers, What I find all the year, (though it be never ſo 
little) I lay it up at home, till the years ends; and with all together, I | 
every New-years day add a Diſb to my Cupboard, He that has 
the patience to attend ſmall profits, may quickly grow to thrive and 
perchaſe - they be eafier to accompliſh , and come thicker, | 
So, he that from every thing collects ſomewhat , ſhall in time 
et a Treaſury of _ And when all is done, for Man, this is 
beſt way. It is for God, and for Omniporency, to do mighty 

s ina moment: bur, degreeingly to grow to greatneff, is the 
courſe that he hath leſt for May. indeed, to gain any thing, 
ns adouble work. For, firſt, it muſt remove the hinderances ; next, 
it muſt aſſume the advarrage. All good things that concern 


Man, | 


| 


— — 
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| eſt in attaining their height, are longeſt in declining. Man is twenty 
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know, this belicveth what it ſees not: Yet, ſomething to help Na- 
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Max, are in ſuch a declining Eſtate, that without perpetual wigt- 
lancy, they will reſide, and fall away, But then there is a Recom- 
pence, which ever follows Induſtry it ever brings an Income, that 
ſwectens the teyl. I have often found hurt of 1dleneff ; but never 
of a lawful _—_ . Nay, that which is not profitable in ir ſelf, is 
yet made ſo , by being imployment : and when a Man has once 


* 


accuſtomed himſelf to bafizef,, he will think it pleaſure, and be 


—O—  — 


aſhamed of eaſe, Polemon, ready to 75 would needs be laid in 
his Grave alive; and ſeeing the Sun ſhine , he calls his friends 
in haſte to hide him; leſt (as he ſaid) it ſhould ſec him Hing. 
Beſides, when we gain this way, Practice grows into Habit and 
by doing fo a while, we grow to do fo for ever. It alſoconſtitures a 
longer laſtingneſſ. We may obſerve, thoſe Creatures that are long- 


years increaling, and his life is fourſcore but the Sparrow , that is 
fledge in a moneth, is dead in a year, He that gets an Eft ate, will keep 
it better, then he that finds it. I will never think to be perfect ar 
once. If I find my ſelf a gainer at the years end, it (hall ſomething 
comfort me, that Iam proceeding. I will every day labour to do 
ſomething chat may mend me; though it be not , it will be 
the ſurer done, If I can keep Vice under, and win upon that which 
is good, (though it be but a little at once); I may come to be better 


in time. 
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Of God, and the Air. 


Or Man to pray atight, is needfal : but how to pray ſo, is dif- 

cult, We muſt neither miſ-conceive of God, nor are we able 
rightly ro conceive him. We are told, he is a Spirit and who can 
tell what a Spirit is > Can any man tell hr, which no man ever 
ſaw > Mas is able only to comprehend viſible ſubſtanees y what is in- 
viſible, and ſpiritual, he can but gueſs and rove at. Spirit is a word, 
found out for Man to mask his Ignorance in: what he does 
not know, he calls it by that name. VVhen we ſpeak of C, we 
arc to believe an »biquity but then, how are we able to con- 
ceive that this abiguity is > I ſpeak to Reaſon , not Fah; for I 


—— 


ture and Reaſon, I would wiſh a man to conſider the Air. It is eve- 
ry where : not a vac in the whole Naters rerum © nay, you 
cannot evade it: Dis the moſt condenſed Earth, and it is at 
the point of your Spade : you can ſee nothing, but before you ſee 


it, is open to the Air; and yet this Air, although you know, 
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| 
| you cannot ſce. It is alſo inwiolable : caſt a ſtone, and you make | 
no hole in t: nay, an Arrow cannot pierce it: it clozcth again, and 
there is no track left. Nay, there be Philoſophers that will tell you, | 
the progreſſive motion of a ſtone caſt, when the hand has left it, is 
from the Air it ſelf : that ſhutting ſuddenly after, and Nature impa- 
tient of a wacuity, it docs with a ceadive power, thruſt it (till for- | 
| ward; till it paſles againſt inſtitutive Nature, who made it, to in- 
eine to the Center, Nor is it corruptible, We ſpeak tally, when 
we ſay , the Air infecteth. Trey are unwholſome Fapours and 
Exbalations, that putrid things breathe out; and theſe, being 
carryed by the motive wind and air, flye about, and infed, through 
their rarity and thinneſs, The Air it ſelf cver clarifies : and is al- 
wayes working out that taint, which would mix wich it. Next, 
we can do nothing , but the Air is privy tot: cven the acts of 
lightleſs Clozets , and the thick-curtarn'd beds, arc none of them | 
done without it. When Diogenes ſaw a Woman bow ſo much 
to the Altar, as ſhe left her back-parts bare; he asked her, if ſhe 
were not aſhamed, be be ſo immodeſt to the Gods behind her. Nay, 
our very thoughts , which the Devil (though he be the ſubtilleſt 
| of all malevolent ſpirits) cannot know, are not framed without | 
this air. Every breath we take, it goes unto our heart, to cool 
it, Our Veins, our Arteries, our Nerves, our inmoſt Marrow, are 
all vivified by their participation of Air and ſo indeed is every | 
thing that the world holds; as if this were the Soul that gave it 
lrvelthood, Fiſhes, though they breathe not perceptibly, yet we ſee, | 
the want of Air kills them: as when a long Froſt ſhuts up a Pond in 
Ice. Even Plants, which are but Vegetatives, will not grow in Caves, 
where the motive and ſtirring Air is barred from them. We 
may often obſerve , moreover 3 that Heat and Moiſture is the 
only cauſe of all Generation : and theſe are the qualities proper 
to the Air alone, Now, I would not with a Mar to comparc 
Cod, the Creator, with this Element, which is but a Creature: bur 
let him conſider of theſe properties, and then by way of eminencie, 
let him in his Soul ſer God above, and ſee if by this way, he climb 
not nearer Deitie, then he ſhall by any other, If this be ſo univerſal, 
why may he not by this, think of a Spirit more diffuſive and ubiqui- 
tary > That which Ovid writ of Poets, may be applycd to all the 
wiſe, and come ſomething near to this purpoſe. | 


Eft Deus in nobis, ſunt & commercia Cali, 
Sedibus eAtheress Spiritus ille venit. 


In us Cod dwels, Heaven our acquaintance is, 
His Spirit flows through Airy influences, 


Certainly by this way, it is not ſo difficult for Reaſon to 


conceit 
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conceit an Omnipraſence : and if we have this, we may by it 
PECT at his Ommiſcience and Qmwnipotence too: for the one is as 
hard to conceive , as the other, Saint Auguſtine when he has 
told us', that Cod is not an Object perceiveable by any of the 
Outward Senſes, _ Tamen aliqnid eſt, quad ſentire facile eſt, 
explicare non poſſibile, So the wayes of God, in Scripture , are com- 
pared to the flight of an Eagle in the Ar, which no man can either 
trace ot know. Surely therefore, when we are to ſpeak to him, the 
beſt is, humbly to intreat his Spirit to inſpire ours in the way, 
apprehenſion- that may beſt pleaſe him. He is beſt able, by 
his ſecret immiſſiow, to direct us the way he does beſt approve of. 
And this cannot chuſe but comfort the Good, when they know, the 
Searcher of the heart and reyns is with them, and beholds them. 
From this, I will learn to cheer my ſelf in ſefferingt, and to refrain 
from ill, even in private, How can man think to act his if unſeen, 
when GOD ſhall, like the Air be circumſpiciews round about 
him v Ir is not poſſible, that ſuch a Majeſiy ſhould eicher not defend 
the Innocent, Or permit an ill unpuniſhed, 


— 


XCIX. 
Of Contentment. 


1 bo that preach Contentment to al, do but teach ſome how 
| to dwellin wiſerie + unleſs you will grant Content Deſire, and 
chide her but tor murmuring. It is not a fault to ſtrive to better our 
Eſtates - which yet we ſhould never do, if we reſted fully coment 
with what we enjoyed for the preſent, God hath alotted Man a 1 
tive mind, which is ever climbing to more perfection, or falling in- 
to a lower Vice. Certainly, that Content which is without deſiring 
| more, is a kind of fault in any. Perfection is ſet in that height, 
that tis impoſſible mortal bedied man, ſhould ever reach the 
Crown : Yer he ought, ſtill. to be aiming at it, and with an indu- 
ſirious proſecution, perſevere in the rifing way. We cannot be too 
covetous of Grace z we may well labour for mote accompliſhments : 
and by lawful wayes, and for good intents, there is no doubt, but 
tis lawful to deſire to increaſe, even in zempordl wealth. inly, 
Man ſhould be but a dull n co fir Rilt and take the preſent: wi 

out cither Fey, or Complaint : without either fear, or appetite, 
In this, I like not Ar:#ippms his Doctrine, who is hot in perſwading 
men, neither to be troubled at what is p; nor to think of what 
is to come, This were e ville 'vovidears who is one of 
the Principal Guards of Man. For, it de true, chat ing 
is ſo certain, but that it may ſometimes fail : yet, we ſee, it 2 
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dom does: and even Probability is almoſt certain. Let not Man ſo 
ſlecp in content, as that he neglect the means to make himſelf more | 
happy and bleſſed : nor yer when the contrary of what he look'r for | 
comes, let him murmur or repine at that providence, which. diſpos d 
it to ctoſs his expect ation. I like the man, that is never content with | 
what he does enjoy : but by a calm and fair courſe, has a mind 
ſtill riſing to a higher happine But I like not him, that is ſo much 
diſrontent, as to repine at any thing, that does befall him. Let 
him take the preſent pariently , jnful „ thankfully, But let him 
ſtill be ſoberly in Queſt for better: and indeed, it is impoſſible to 
find a life ſo depp here, a8 that we ſhall not find ſomething, we 
would adde; ſomething, we would take away. The world it ſelf, is 
not à Garden, wherein all the Flewers of Foy are growing: nor | 
cam one man injoy them. If it were, that all were here, we may 
| queſtionleſs conclude ; that there is no abſolute contentment here be- 
ow. Nor can we in reaſon think there ſhould be: fince whatſoever | 
is created, was created tending to ſome end; and till it arives at 
that, it cannot be fully at reſt.” Now ue all know, God to be the 
end, to which the ſox! tends: and till it be diſmanacled of the 
clogging fleſh, it cannot approach the preſence of ſuch purity, ſuch 
| glory + when it meets with God, is united to him, who is the 
2 , and ſource of all true happineſ; then it may be calm, and 
leaſed, and quiet: till then, as Phyſitians hold of health, that the 
bel is but Neutrality: So it is of happinef,, and content, in the ſoul: 
Nay, the moſt abſolute content may can enjoy, in his corruptible 
rares of earth, is indeed, bur lefler diſcontentment : That which we 
here moſt perfect, is rather meer Utopian , and Imaginative, 
then real, and ſubſtantial : and is ſooner found falling from a Poers | 
pen, then any way truly enjoyed by him, that ſwims in tie deepeſt | 
ſtream of pleaſure ; and of theſe, in ſtead of many, you may take 
chat one of Martials : | 


FJucundiſſime Martialis, hac ſunt : 
Res now parta labore, ſed relies ;, 
Non ingratus Ager, Focus perennts, 
Lis numquam, Togarara, Mens quieta, 
Vires ingenue, Salubre Corpus, 
Sy Truden Simplicitas, pares Amici, 
| Convict us facili, fine arte menſa ; 
: 5 Nox pon ebria, ſed ſoluta curis: 
Non triſtis tor us, attamen pudic us 
1 Jommau, qui faciat breves tenebras. 
ps Quad ſis, eſſe velis, nihilg; mals : 
Enit: Summum nec metuas diem, nec optes. 


Vitam que faciunt "WY, 
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Things that can bleſs a life, and pleaſe, wg 
Sweeteſt Martial, they are theſe : 

A ſtore well left, hot gain d with toil; 

A houſe thine on, and pleaſant ſeyl, 

| No ſtrife, ſmall fate, a mind at peace, 

| Free ſtrength, and limbs free from diſeaſe, 

| Wiſe 1unocence, friends like and good, 

| Unarted-meat, kind neighbourhood, 

| No drunken reſt, from cares yet free ; 

| No ſadning ſpouſe, yet chaſte to thee - 

| Sleeps, that long nights abbreviate, 
| 

| 

| 


| 


Becauſe tis liking, thy wiſh't State 
Nor fear d, nor joy'd, at death or fate. 


But where ſhall you find a man thus ſeaſoned ? if it be for 4 
while, it laſts not: but by one, or other accident, he is toſſed in the 
waving world, And this made Diogenes reſolve ; unto Fortune, to 
oppole his confidence, and reſolution ; io the Law, Nature; and to 
hrs Affectiom, Reaſon. This was (00d, but not well we have Grace, 
and Scripture for a better guide then Natzre, I would be ſo content 
wich what I have, as I would ever think the preſent beſt : but then 
I would chink it beſt, but forthe preſent: becauſe, whenſoeverl look 
forward, I ſtill ſee better 3 to arrive at which my foul will long, and 
covet. The ſoul that by but half an cye ſees Go D, will never be 
but winging, till ſhe alights on Him. ö 2 
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| FI he muſt live, that lives well.” 

| [r 1 his aur; to himſelf „s »iebbour wr , Of 
| his Cod; halts in ſotnething , that ſhould make life com- 
| mendable, For out ſelves, we need order: for our neighbour, Cha- 
' rity 3 and for our God, our Keverence, and Humility : and theſe are 


ſo certainly linked one to another, as he that lives orderly , cannot 


but be acceptable, both to G OD, and the World, Nothing jars: 
the. Worlds _Harmony, like men that break their -ranks; One e- 
bulent ſpirit will diſſentiate even the calmeſt Kingdom, We 
| ſee the beauty of order, in nothing tnore, then in ſome — 
Preceſſion : And though indeed, the cgumſtances, and complements 
+ belonging to Sate, be nothing tc be 
ſecret . working in the minds of men, they add a Rewerence to 
State: and awc, the (elſe- lcoſe) — Set a King in — 
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— (and his Nobles ſet about him: and ſce how mad he ſhows that 
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| wildly dances out of his room, Such is Man, when he ſparns at the 
Law he lives under: Nay, when he gives himſclſ leave to 1ranſgref, 
he muſt needs put others out of their Way: and bc that diſorders 
. himſelf firſt, ſhall trouble All che cempanj. Did cvcry wan keep his 
own life; what a concord iti Muſick would a World, a Kingdom, à 
City, a Family be? Bur being ſo infinitely disjoynted, it is neceſſary 
ſome ſhould help it, and be charitable. If no man ſhould repair 
the breac hes, how ſoon would all lye flatted in demoliſhments ? * 
Love is ſo excellent, that though it be but ro7ones ſelf alone, 
yet others ſhall partake and find the benefit. Poſterity will be the 
better for the Bag gs that the Coverow hoarded up for himſelf, But 
when a man ſhall be evet ſtriving to do the world a ceurteſie, his 
love is fo much the more thank-worthy, by how much the good is 
larger. Without "Charity , a man cannot be ſociable : and take 
| away that, and here is little elſe, that a man bas to do in the warld. | 

How pleaſant can good cempan) make his life beneath? Certain- 


| ly, if there be any thing 'ſweer in meer Hamanity , it is in the in- 
| > Bats of beloved ſociety, when every one ſhall be each others 
Counſellor, cactr ochers friend, and Mine, and Solace. And ſuch 


e 


| world : for he knows he hath done nothing, that has anger ' d it. 
| Fal find | 
he favour of a Servant, of a Son; and be protected againſt the 4. 
| lice and the ſpleen of Hell. Let me live thus, and I care not, though 
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Of He Books. 


T DLE BOOKS arethe /icenriate follies of 
the Age ; that, like a corrupt air, infect whereſo- 
ever they come. Some are ſimple; and theſe, be- 
eds making the Author ridiculows , ſeldome 
N hurt the Reader wich more then loſſe of time + 
For if he hach any ſenſe he will grow wiſer by 
—— — the folly that is preſented him: as drunkards are 
often cured by ſeeing the beaſtlindſe'of others that are ſo, He 
hach extream ill luck, thor takes paias to be laugh'd at, when he 
might at once both have ſpared his labour, and preſerved his cre- 
du. Pur he that hath not Judgment*to cenſure his own, will 
come to be mended by admoniridn, And beſides; the leaſt caution 
is robe given of theſc. For a man will no more dwell in one of theſe 
then a Travai'er of quality, will lodg in an Alehouſe or Booth. Ie Was 
Ciceros, Leftionem ſine ulla deleftatione negligo, He' hated reading 
where no pleaſure dwelt,” As' cobwebsthete,by them that are Neat | 
will be ſwept away, and if they hang itt they catch but only flyes, 
Another ſort are wanton and lgſciviews;and theſe like rant fleſb 
unſalted , when tlæy ſhould prove wholoſomt food , they carry a 
taint tlat poyſons , ſo inthe end they enliven only Vermine; and do 
beget but ench, Tis whe, Wis is naturally readier ar this then a- 
ny other Theme , Yer it beſt is never obſcene. As the dry light is 
the pureſt , ſo is wit, when it is terſe and pruce without the , ful- 
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ſomneſs of ungentile language. The old Law forbad the tonch. of 
GBS. any 
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any thing that was wnclean, A man may know that hand to have 
nerd of waſhing , from betwixt whole fingers the Ink that drops is 
fol. Fitioss of a Clowne is his Character at beſt : bur for the 
oſt part il-bred perſons are the moſt debauch't, Crvility is whe 
Cerrectias of manners : And though it ſuch works ſhould be quainr 
in Language, yet are they but as wnſavenry breaths perfumed , 
there is only amore pretious ſtink , which certainly ſhewes either 
' what the Converſation hath been, or what the Inclinarion is: For 
then , the pen, the minds interpreter. As the brea- 
725 out of Iich —_— ſhew the body is not cleer : ſo looſe 
wrinſ'd expreſſions are the purulent and ſpurcitions exhalati- 
ons of a corrupted mind, ſtain d with the unſeaſonedneſſe of the | 
eſb. | 
* doubtleſſe if we reſpeg? humane ſociety , writings that are 
ſcandalons are worle then theſe, Iis a kind of — in | 
death unto the dead: for though both be alive ar the p liſhing : | 
Yet Printing is a kind of perpetuity , and carryeth to future ages 


both the Authors malice and the parties infamie that is traduced. 
A bock, that brands a perſon with Indignities, is his Zors wife in 
a pillar of ſalt : It remaines a Monument of diſgrace. The malitious | 
writer is like the Bee, Animam in vulnere ponit: he puts his — 
into the wound he makes, and drowns himſelf for ever after : For | 
28 which he vents himſelf, lazies his reputation with o- 


Multi cum aliis maledicunt, fibi ipſis conviuas faciunt, 
was an „* *; 2 * en 1 traduce the 
abſent , though provok't max t to dilplay a mans malice 
in ary 5 is deliderace = dneſſe to which ( wah his own diſ- 

ace) he ſerts' his hand and ſeal 3 and does an injary for which 
cannot make amends ſufficzent > for admit he does retractf in 
24. * is not ſure all that ſaw his firſt book fhall come to read 

is laſt, And then what caſe is he in that Hes in divulging preme- 
ditated wrong. As witches paſſe by all the wholeſome ſimples of the 
ech, and gather only peyſoness and hanefull for their Sorceries: 
So the ſpitefal pen picks out only the vices and corruptions of men, 
hut leaves their vertwes buryed and untouched , which juſtly but 
remembred might balance all their failings. Like Teads they ga- 
ther up oaly't vename Of the gar n: and as our gold-finders 
they have in the nige and darkneſſe to dive in ftench 
— Excremepis, But above all to abuſe the dead is moſt dead! 
The dead is as the Fatherleſſe and Widow , whoſe cauſe — 
they want defenders God himſelf will vindicate. How below the 
| 5 of. man is it, to tjrannize upon the wndefexſible and ſenſe- 

eſſe brave ſoul ſcornes advantages. Is it reaſonable in 
Ames to fight againſt the naked? To meet my enemy without 4 
Waapen is his protection, if I be provided. dead are tame- 
iy pefiive , and ſnould the diſbonour of them be tolerated , what 
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fame could reſt —_— in the grave * Certainly ly - that pen is 1 
made, that inſtead of caing a clecr letter, leaves a blot, When 
| Ageſilaus was preſented with Zyſanders tre ſonable Letters, and 
was about to read them in the head of his Army, he was told Ly- 
' ſander was dead: and this page him off his e. He beats the 
and Combats Ghoſts , wound; de perted from 


ne theſe are the Heretic all. Theſe ſed the world 700 
reer, like il plants ina good ground, if they be let grow to ſeed 
they ſow themſelves, and perpetuate their — to after ge- 
nerations, The Heretique muſt needs be obſtinate" and arrozaxr , | 
= te mn —— on his on ſenſe, he — x orrtgible, He's 

he ſets up 


heſt Pap at man in the World. himſelf at 
chat and all her Doctors. While he * — 
E Infallible , he lifes himſelf up to be ſo. Hh erden 
muſt needs be vaſt „that b»i/ds more on his own 'Tenet then up- 
on. the mature judgment of all the ſucceſſive F arhers; A. * God 
had revealed more to him, then to all the pillars and p- 
of his Church, If he will have liberty given him to Pas 
own opinious, Why ſhould not Reaſv# tell lim that 
expe the like for 1 Saint Auguff ine tells us 
an Heretique Qui o alicujus tem mporalis — ＋ n 25 
ria principatnrg; ſui gratia, falſa dc nova "opiniones/ + X 
aut ſequitur. That for ſome temp pre gr and ſor the glory” 
his own rebeminence, either Authors dt ri, in (ome new ane 
falſe epinions, Uſually they are for exds an Intereff And they 
bow infinitely does he ofend, who. will 2 Truths, 
deſcend and bow them to his cotrupted Benefft : He raiſes hityſelf 
above God, under the pretence ſerving im, and ſins more 
= 6 gum. and dead, then when he was 1 For be . 
m generation to generation. And, which is worſtof all, 

fend: till the World's end, in a book which cannot Repent. 

But above all, the ofane areto be avoyded ; The very rea- 
ding is an unhappine , but a ſecond peruſall, guilt , and approba- 


ſcorn it. Such the very Heathen admitted not to ſacrifice; The 
Profane ſaies one, is hee, Dui nibil haber ſacri, qui ſacra negli- 
it, violat, Conculcat, Who hath nothing of Religion = him, 

bur vn deſtroyes and ſpurnes at all that sf. r 

the prodfieal Anbei; that conteiraing eh 1 

rd 1 an ſorgot himſelf to de man. Tt 43. 8 
kind of ſuutineſſe for man to Jeſt” with God. He that is 

dted cannot but abhominate ſuch rudeneſſe. He is 4 2 225 
Heaven , that makes hitnſelf roo _—_ with the” 


tion, The Heretick miſunderſtands Religion, but the Profaxe does 


pours away bis ſoul ere ” or tongue 
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Altre upon God, If mar pace of infra dete 75 
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lows, of his Honaur, that with the: hazard of his life, he dares 
duell him that ſtaines it; How will God hat made man with this 
Fealouſie, be zealous of his own honexr! by puniſhing ſuch as 
wildly do deſpiſe it? How infinitely will the ſeperſtitton of the 
Fewes cry down the looſe neglect of our times? f refaueneſſe is but 
a little leſſe daring blaſphemy ; and ar hearing this, they uſ d * 
be ſo extaſ d — impaſſion'd , as preſently to rear their garments: 
ſo St. Faul, and St. Barnabas, in Acts the 14th, Such Reverence | 
had they to the Name of Cod, that they held it an offence: to think | 
of him in any Noyſome place. Every day was the mouth to be 
waſh'd , leſt Gods Name ſhould come out of a\ foul place. And 
in a ſtool-Room they were all left-handed becauſe with the right 
they wrote the name of God and Angels. Shall the Clay grow in- 
ſolent againſt the potter, qr the worm offer to perk ie up ar the face | 
of Man? Beware of the profane and (corner. He that wegletts 
God, will make no ſcruple of , betraying Man. If he fits looſe. ro 
Heaven, hewill never hold firm to Earth , but for himſelf will 
forſake his Friends, having done ſo already to God, that yet gives 
him, all. Any of cheſe are the plague in paper,which be is in much 
| danger, ofcatching that comes but berwcen the | ſheers. Nor can 
he od alone. A corrupt Book is an Amphiſbens: A Serpent | 
headed at cither end; one bites him that reades, the other ſtings | 
him chat wrizes, For if I be corrupted by his pen, the gulli 
rews his, as well as mine, although the grave holds him, I 
will got write, left I hurt ay ſelf, and pofterity, I will not read 
leaſt I hurt my ſelf and Fredeceſſors; y that dye of the peſti- 
lence are not leſſe infections laid forth, then when they are alive. 
The body of that wickedneſſe ſhewes peyſon, which continues 
working longer then life, and when all che ſenſe is gone. Afoo- | 
liſh Sentence dropt upon paper ſetts folly on a Hill and is a monu- | 
ment to make Infum cternall. | 
| | 
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Of Humility. 1 ag 5 : 


EE that. means to build Zafing, mult lay his foundation 
law : | As. in. moory grounds they ęrect their Houſes upon piles 
en deep m the ground; So when we have to doe with wen 

chat 7 and rotten; gur Converſatian would be unſound and 


* & 
tottering, if it were not faunded upon the Graces of Humility; 
which by rene cheir Nenderneſe * deep and remain firm. 
\ a 


* 
1 
* 


The oud man, like the early ſhoots of a nem · fell d Coppice thruſts 
our Fallot lap,green in leaves and freſh in colour; wy, iſes and 
13 "breaks 
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breaks with every wind, is nipt with every little cold, and being 
top heavy, is wholly unfit for uſe. Whereas the humble man re- 
rains it in the root, can abide the Winters killing blaſts, rhe ruf- 
fling concuſſions of the wind, and can indure far mote then that which 
does appear ſo flouriſhing. Like the Pyramis he hath a large founda- 
dation, whereby his height may be more Eminent, and till the 


Heaven, the ſmaller he muſt appear. And indeed, the nigher Man 
approacheth to Celeſtials, and the more he doth confider God, hit 
ſees the more to make himſelf vile in his own eſtetm. When che 
Falcon flyes higheſt , ſhe leſſens her ſelf moſt, and by ſo doi 
hath the more command of her game. And then this uſual falk 
out, That he which values himſelf leaſt, ſhall by others be prized 
moſt. Nature ſwells when ſhe meets a check ; but ſubmiſſion in us 
to others, begets ſubmiſſon in others ts us. Force does but com- 
pel our bodies; when Civility and Manſuctude does calm and 
captivate even the rugged temper of the rade and boyſterow/, uiid 
like a gentle Lenitive, diſſipates and aſſwages the Famors of tlie 
moſt elared Mind. Hwmnility is the foor-ftlool, without which Mah 
can hardly get upto the bed of Hon. The prend man is Cet- 
rainly a fl; I am ſure, let his parts be what they will, in be- 
| ing proud, he is ſo. One thing may aſſuredly perfwade us of the 
Excellency of | Kwmility, It is ever found to dwell moſt with men 
chat are moſt gallant. Tis a flower that proſpers not in Iran and 
barren ſoils, but in a ground that's rich, it flontiſhes and is beauiti- 
fn]. Give me a man that's hamble out of judgemenc, and I can 
find him full of all parts. Charles the fifth, was as brave in Hold- 
ing the Candle to his. departing Viſitiants, as when be was dp 4 
| about with his Victomois Officers, The Legiſtative Monarch 


—— 
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and rumble chem down again upon his Ene mies, N 4 T 
ſtyled a friene of Cod, and (as Fcclefuſpic us te Il us) Belotb 


and men yet was be week above af that were upon t 
Earth. Ard le aſt our ee ſhovidthink Tacker | 
bumble, we are commanded by our Saviour to 5 hit, whd 
rells u #&Þecriefir Wil be; reſt te u fouls. 955 
Piſmire ſo Ini ſtry, tothe Lyon for unit, to e [ot InWveepct 
10 the gh for Af; but (Or Hr htry bro per hf 
attribute more peculiar to his Fxcellenre': An , 
ſball but contemplate him, we ſhall find him able for all, either 
that we can, or, cannot conccive : yet by his up-holding and ſub- 
levaminous Providence, according to his meer will he orders, guides 
and governs all. No man ever loſt efteem with wiſe men, by — 

ing to an honeſt lowneſs when there was occaſion, I have known a 
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higher be-is, the leſſer doth he draw at the top; as if the vearer | 
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great Duke to fetch in wood to his Inferiors fire; and 4 General 
of Nations, deſcending to a Foot · mans office in lifting up the; boot 
of a Coach: yet never thought it an eclipſe to either of their dig- 
nities. The Text does give it to the Publicans dejedtednefs rather 
then to the Phariſees boaſling. That ſhip wants Ballaſt that floats 
upon the top of the waters: and he may well be ſuſpeRed to be de- 
fettive within, that would pull on reſpe# to himſelf by his undue 

«wing it. What is that man worſe that lets His inferior go be- 

e him? The folly is in him that takes it when not due: but 
the predence reſts with him, that in the ſereneneſs of his own worth 
does not walze it. In ſhows of State, the mraneſt marches firſt, 
I am not troubled, if my Dog out-runs me. The Sn chides not | 
the morning Star, though it preſume to uſher day before him. 
My place is only where I am at Preſents but that wherein I am 
not, is not mine. While the pos man buſtles in the ſtorm, and 
begets himſelf Enemies, the humble peaccably paſſes in the ſhade | 
unenvy d. The full ſay] over · ſets the Veſſel, which drawn in, may 
make the voyage prolperous. Who is't that ws Haman, when | 
only Mordecaies priginncts in the gate ſhall ſicken him. He ſure | 


at muſt pet, and puke, at ſuch a trivial cir- 

cumſtance, Humility prevents diſturbance, It rocks debate a ſleep, 
and keeps men in continued peace. Men reſt not while the 25 
in fate, or hurry it in a furious charge: but when le 
chemſcives tothe Lend, ara Coach, refrething flecp does then be. 
calm their zoyls and cares, When the two Goats on a narrow | 
Bridge met over a deep ſtream, was not he the wiſer thut lay | 
down. for the other to paſs over him, then he that would rather | 
hazard both their lives by contending 2 ke preſcrv'd hitnſelf from 
danger, and the other become debtor 10 him for his ſafety, 
(I will never thipk my ſelf diſparag'd, cithet by preſerving peace, 
or deing good. He is charitable, that out of Chriſtian ends-can be 
content to part with his due but he that would take it from me, 
rongs. not me ſo much as he does himſelf, I have-ever thought 
it Ja Mforetion. to vye it in continued ſtrife + Prevailing is but vi- 
Cory in part; his pride may fill remain «xconguer'd, If I be ſab. 
dued; befide my ſhame, I purchaſe his contempi to boot. When yeeld- 
ing out of pradence, triumphs over all, and brings him in to be 
ine. I had rather be accounted too much humble, then eftecmed 
4 little proud :_ That tends to wertve and wiſdom ; this to diſhonour 

in 


is queaſie ftemack't, 


and vice. Even in Gold the ſtiffeſt is the baſeſt; but the pure, b 
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111. 
of Refigion' and av: 


Oiebder a men felt die n oe, Bande 
ahd Wururt; er] Faith and "Moya was Ooh 
| el me; — needs hut one; Religion hends i: 
crttaindy, the Chriſtian Religrow phfrely practiſed, will do {63 
it 4efA1 fied ahd confifm3 the Law of Nature ; and purging man 
corruption by faith, pteſents bim juſtified, and a af ro 5 U rn 
which Nm cannot do. 2 on more properly —— the 
ſervice of God ; ytt takes care of Mam too, eli cok 
10 Our Faverſation with men: yet leaves us not W ee 
'Ged and Religion, I chnſeſs, I underſtand not; why ſome of our 
Divines have To much cry d down Morality. A Moral may wich 
fome, (is but another word for 2 — A truly,” Choe 
and probability would" thduce u nor) 1 
honeſt is Io. oũit of conſtience in obr bows to the c 
the 1nſlinitwments of Watare, ſoftated and qualified by God bi: 
ſelf, rather then out of iger, lowtrot leſs noble ends : 
ſore, I lold''ir to be thc: that as tree Religion caunbt be 
withouti Wor aliry; no more can ###ality that is right, be without 
Keligross I look upon it as the Prinfirive and Everlaſt 'Law 
and Religion of man: which, inſtathped in his ſoul ar his Cre 
is a Kal ariſing ſtom the Image ot God. Till the” Law was given, 
what: Religion bad he tut bis own Mo#ality , foraltnoſt 2000 5 
It was che worlc's Religion: What waz it elſe chat taught man to 
pray, and humble himſelf" to a Dei); when 'he had done jd 
20 make | offertories to appcaſe an i 2 bead; and to think 
of wayes of expiation And hen he Law Was promulgated in 
Taler ef fone to ſhew the'perpetuiry of it 3 Was it not 47 
rednouu to literal Precepts, which even in the Worlds Inf, 
writtePinthe hearii of man? The' Fadicial and —— * 
of the e we ſee aboliſnt at our Saviowrs c Hut the 
— ue; becauſe dds Maral, holds. We find it alſo Fre- 
and juperiul De this, or, D. v do this,” without a 242 
given (unleſs in ſome out of the conſequence) becauſe bei 
needed none, The reaſon was Tn cach mans hearr b. 
not only among the Few#, bur the Genriles alſo. It was * 
verſal Relightn of the werld, which God at firſt ge man; 
So pregnant in the minds of ai; Thar it — tin good 
meaſurt to curb the lodfe extrbitimeny of prav Naur, 
ber up towards her duty, VVhat babes Heathen con- 
demus not in his Conſcience; what fol Law — dy = 
= 
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not what it does command ? Of this the great Apoſtle ſpake, 
— he tells us; That when the Gentiles , which have not the 
Lm, do yet naturally the things contained in the Lam, they are 
4 law to themſelves. Even Reaſon, which is Nature, leads a man 
up to Religions Palace, hit ſhow us pot all the private rooms 
within it. It brings us into t — — though not into the Privy 
Fr * ers _—_—_ Faith; which tightly ſtated, is liche more 
e Celeſtial: Zroſon. For of Faith, there is rea- 

[£19 pen; Ad hn Ni be ſer in 3 heighth, beyond our 
Parſpicienst, I can e it rather — — then 

plans ive ta our Reaſon, When Man comes to Faith, he then 
tuns et of himſelf; but not at all against himdelf. Ey his wer- 
tue; he bur lifes up Nature to a higber ſcale, Keligian and Ver- 


tue, 15: dur Nalere better bred, more immediate! » it Ori- 
nal from Ged the Au and Fauntain of all ſfſuit- 

to this, is that which te Ortor tells us, where 2 legibus) 
= Vertue not e but pericef Nature raiſed to its full 
5 ii. And beſides porn I baye, met with a Divine, 
» Thax $ ig, amis Noralium virtutomw Nobilifii- 
" 7 vertucs. And it is Corne- 

don ca zs, That having offended, (wich- 
£10. feuimen, It can ſet us to ſearch 
us in his gratious 

ven the Goſpel in ins lar- 


ompendium of the Zaw.. Upon — wo 
Tr ar 5 ſelves, hang all the 

the And this as the -6oncreated Rule with Man, is — 
| bs ie 70 10 calls the xh Law 3, which if we fulfil , we 
| 7225 mel. 1 ty Religions , {ome Texents that are defirs- 
| i vi tuner, Wm net in the firſt ſavttion and fame of 

rip la by particular. Profeſſors, who have 
ks fer. "thei « 00 les. The very Series and Foundations of Re. 
gia, oy fu baxe been diſpens'd with , under the pre- 
Gr pub ablike I Inineft 10 bring in particular Deſigns. But the true 


hrifien Religian the true Morality dares not do a wrong, nor 
* ad neceſſity, where, by ſuffering, it may be avoyded, 
be in Religions, when they be cut ont into Sec, they run 
' Yan 1 Like liztle Ris from large Rivers, ay 
| ſlones to . but rattle and make à noiſe 

e „ by reaſon of his deep- 
h ſmooth and 1 that are of depraved and 

are apreſt 2 become Sedtaries; and when ſuch 
50 dipt in . (ſor to be well waſhed clenſeth) 
; dee more viralem then any other ſort of men, If they 
ae of . even the goodneſs of Natare would 
make 
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make them in-oppreſdive, and dictate yo them, That it were Nabler 


o wndergs a ſclf-denying or ſome Safferance , then by Six 
and the Meroſity of an-Eager ſpleen give apublick Diſturbance , per- 
baps to the anbindging of the whole ft of Government, Cer- 


rainly, however the pretext bo Religion, and that milleadin 

ba ; fn pe yet inthe Fiolators-of a juſt Authority, 1 A 
an ill Naturg, or d ſiniſter end, which drawes them xo perſiſt in t. 
Ifrhere were charity; (without which all Religion is vaine ) no 
man would preferre à ſeſf immunity; before a; general peace, | 
Therefore let men be atver fo feciow in the 2 and 
Verbalitits of Religias, hen I ſee them act things againſt Ate» | 
raltry and ſuch as are deſtructive to Humane Sociem 3 1 ſhall be 
content to call ir Craft or Policy, but by no means Religion to de 
imitatod. Io circumvent men into Snares of either Life or E- 
fate or Liber); Io Inſidiatt and intrap the unſeſpirious and well 


meaning man, To groq; rea and xu by my Neighbours all to 
which I have contribute wngve 2 man. for acti — and 
Cox: ſcie. ce; Io delude Id by vers and promuſes ; To falgs | 
fie Oaths and publick Manifeſtoes;To be prodig all of the bloud and 
lives of others; To lift them out of zhe,,world for end; Fo aims 
propriate my. ſelf into that which is, not mine; Io pretend one 
thing and act the Can try; Theſe and the like bei againſt the 
Rules of Moralii;; let them carry. what face they will, Religion 
may be the Paint but never the Complexion of ſuch Actions, Ile 
that is not Morally Honeft, wharſoges gloſſe his Religion bears, he 
wears it but in Water-colours,whichejther.a warm breath ot a wer borm 
will melt away or blemiſh, Merhiaks I find the ſoundneſſe of Heathens 
putting the b/uſb upe n the practice of Chriſtians who ſtain thei 
rofe[f1on by the undethand complirations of fraxd and collaſion, 
Hane naturall was it in the Romans to have their blouds riſe at La- 
diu Marcur;tot that by ſubtiltics wiles and craſt he went about to | 
facilitate his Victeries againſt the Mac tdoni an Perſeus > When Me- 
ander of Samos flying tothe Spartans. from the Perfiaw Forces, de- 
clared what 11:al1h he had broùght ang, and how-much he would 
give to Cleomenes thelr Governowri, Cleomenes preſently © repair 
to the Senate: And tells them, It wand be well if . baniſbt 
their Samian gueſt, leſt he might perſw de ſome Spartan to be wic l- 
ed, The name of Great had not been undeſerv wen to Alex» 
ander for telling one that perſwaded him to take the Adyaxcage of | 
a dark night to ict upon his Enemy Darius: No, ſayes he, F had 
rather repent my Fortune then bluſh at my Vittory: And in a Chri- 
ſtian it deſcrv'd a high applanſe , Comrade the firſt 


lion ) not being able ro de 
iſſance, fled to Waldericss Duke of Bohemis, and he after 


German) ; who when Miſcus (who perſiſted in his Fathers Rebel- | 
able ro defend himſelf againſt the Emperours pu- 


ſing protection and aſſiſtance ho his own ends ) 
3y bn 


— 
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vately | 
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| aired with de Empercüt for delicering him into his handr. The 
wal | — 414 — aifdainins ſo baſe a Treachery or to 
eli an Enemy by Complyanee' with fo great umworthineſſe; ſent 


im or provide" himſelf of a ſurer Sinttwary 1 for that bi preten- 
ane friend wonlu betray him. Poubtleſſe there is a motall Gallup: 
in Nature char will lead à man to any ching but poorneſſe and 
Hiulire lion. And certzinly, tis more fafe to truſt a poor good Na- 
tur d Pablican then any ſupetcilions an bfzh prerending thariſee, 
L:Mhall ſurely much ſuſpect that Religion, which hath not got the 
mdiſte ry of Pride; Intemperance; and Decelt. There ig a genuine 
cileineſſt that looks braver then all the nick: nam d ſtrong abili- 
of ovix#euchine, lo be a Man anſwetable to Davids Qur- 
ries in his 1 5thPſalme (which do alf point at our Converſe with 
mem) In the beginning it makes him dwell in Gods T. e, in 
che end it ſetts him immiveable, The Apoſtle ſeetns'to couple 
both together when he telßz us 3 That fearing God and working 
| Righteonſneſſe „ makes a Mah acceptable 2 what Nation ſoc ver he be. 
The Immolution'of Beaſts and the other coſtly 0blatiens in the 
Lum were the Higbeſt Gut würd duty es * > wy that we read of. 
Yet never prized like the 'Pmyrencſſe of un boneft He art endeayoy- 
ring. in all things to bear 4 geod Conſcience twirds God and toward} 
Men, If we believe Solomop, the Prophets, and the Apoſtles ; they 
will tell us, 704 4% do Fuſpier and uug tnt & more acceptable then 
n, And indeed no nteu of our Service, were it 
nor out on avail. But m n hath. An pur ſa ant to this, there 
aw VI Commfandements relating tö Ma, and but IV to God: 
ver indeed becauſe tbey cant be wivide# they all make up 
ane Law.s The World conſiſted of te ſorts of people, Fews and 


ſacrifice.” Tis Chari e * is the pare and wndefiled 
a 


ene. But the Meral Law relating to man was Naturally impoſed 
oy it. H tale that to be good Divinity,chongh I have it from the 
Aue, Terſ. „ 
CEY Qin damus id Fuperis de magna quod dare lance 
Ka Non poſſt magni Meſſelt« , 0: 
1."  Compoſutum Fus ,Faſq; Animis San ifs receſſus 
F< Menu, & incoc tum genereſi pettus Honeſto. 
lers give God what Meſſalle's bear ey d Race, 
Cuntot in their huge incenſe-Chatger place; 
| ' Reſolved Riphrz Pure'Thoughts;A mind raif'd high; 
A ſoul ingrain ' d with' Noble Honeſty, 


Word io Mifess That he wild de well either te ſubmit himſelf to 


and Gerviles.. The true witfhip of the Deity was diſcovered but to 
on both; and when both parties confirm ir, why ſhould any 4. | 


} 
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IV. 
of Truth and Lying. 


Find to him that the tale is told, Belief only mates the diffe- 
| tence , berwixt the Trerh , and Ly. For a Lys belelved is true; 
and Treath uncredited, a Lye, ' But certainly, there reſts much it! 
the. Hearers Fudgment , as well as in the Tellers Falſhrod, It muſt 
be aprobable Lye , that makes the Judicious, Credwlons ; And the 
Relataur too, mult be of ſome Reparation : otherwiſe, ſtrange 
ſtories detect ſome deformiry in the mind. And in that, (as in 
certain naturall protervities in che body) they are ſeld6tne taking; 
but often begett a diſlibe. They may a little floriſh a mans Inwentt- 
en: but they much more doubtleſſe will '#ty down his Fadoment, 
and diſcover a mind that floars and is unballanted. There is a ge- 
neration of men, whofe «aweighed cuſtome makes them elack our 
any tung their heealiſſe fancy ſptings; That ate {6 habinͤd in 
falſbosd, that they can owe-lys an Almanac, ot, which is more, a 
Chaixcery Bill ; and though they ought to have good mr ie g, yer 
they ye fo eien, that they de ar laſt, not renvewbir hat they. 
lye at all, That beſides creating whole ſcenes of their own , =_ 
cannot relate any thing cleev-, and candidly e but eyther they mti 
ent, of diminiſh, They falfifie ſo long the ſciehee of Arth 
metick , that by their Addnron, and SubftratFion, they quite de- 
ſtroy the noble Rule of Fefowſhis. Like Samſons Foxes, w 
their Fire-brands , they leave - # flame in every feld they — 
through. Falſbesd, like duſt caſt in the eyes of Feſtive; Keeps her 
ſtom ſceing Trath. It often erecps even to the Bar? at Tibuν,ů; 
and there perverterh Judgmrm. A ſevere penalty were well 1 
fcted, where the Ade (ſhould dare to trade an untrutb. 
How can that 7 77 walk right, that is bemifted in hisway > We 
can never come at either pra, or jaſtite, if we be not lighted 
through the dark by Traub: and Peace hever abides long in | 
Region where Trath is made an Exile, "Certainly a Lyar t 
never ſo pleafible , is but & defective of the preſent tenſe ; being 
once Hiſcovered', he & lor ar; not only & inromurrate, but | 2 
dangerons, Nx is x Monte, in Natures for his Heart and Tongue, | 
ate incongruews , and dem; As if upon 4 Humane bidy the | | 
head ofa Dog were ſet on. The heatt ĩs much 1 which | 
bubbles up ſuch frothy Farifies And beſides he that often Hey n | 
diſcoarſe , when he needs n, will be ſute to do it eder when he 
needs. So his Iwereſt being only inward to himſelf, all that is 
Without hum is not ſet by. And donbileſſe Hamam hath not 4 
200 Companion , chen he chat Sngwlerly loves: hirfelf, 
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not to live long in peace if thou con verſeſt with a lying man. Nor 
[ \canft thou think to live long in Reputation: You can neither free 
| ly relate any thing after him, not paſſe a right judgment upon any 
| thing he ſpeaks, If you believe him, you are decerved It you do 
| | 

| 


not belicve him, he takes it as an front. Ihe way is cither to paſſe 
him bv, as not minded; or check him a little obliquely in his own | 
way. As when one told Gi, he had bought a Lamprey in Scicih 
Eve foot long, He anſwered him; That was no wonder for there they 
were ſo long that the Fiſber men uſed them ſor Ropes: N Lyar is the 
. of Contention that can; ſer even Goddeſſes together by the ears, 
I could ſooner pardon; fome Crimes that are capital, then thi 
Mild. fre in the tongue 3 that whipp's ,. and ſcorches whereſoever it 
lights. It ſhows ſo much Salphur in the mind of the Relator, 
that you will eaſily conclude, It is the kreath of Hell. I wonder 
| wot that the | /ngenions blond does boyl ſo high at having the Lye 
given. For ſurely, a Lyar is both a Coward , and a Traytor, He 
fears the face of man, and therefore ſucats behind the littleneſſe 
of a Tye to hide himſelf; - A Traytor he is, for God having ſet 
him to defend his Truth, he baſely deſerts the held, and runs to his | 
encmics;Colowrs, He dares not keep the Poſt he is aſſigned to, by 
owning. of his Truth, But like a Coney ( pretending Gold) he | 
framps che-gteat Kings Image, Truth 4 upon Copper , and cootſe 
HAllay. What is chat Man good for, that cannot be truſted in his 
own voluntary Relations. One would break that Dyall into 4- 
tomes , Whoſe falſe lines only ſerve but to miſlead. Whoſe every 
ſtealing Minute attempts to ſhame the n. Speech is the Com. | 
merce of the, World, and Words are the Cement of Society. What 
have we to reſt upon in this world, but the prefeſſions and Pccla. 
| rations that men ſeriouſly and ſolemaly: offer? When any of theſe | 
fail, a Ligament of the World is broke : and whatever this upheld. 
as a foundation , falls, Truth is the good mans Miſtreſſe, whoſe 
Beauty hedares Juſtific , againſt all the furious Tiltings of her was- 
dring enemies; tis the Buckley under which he. lies ſccurely c 
vered, from all the ſtroaksof Adverſaries, It is indeed a Deity, 
for God himſclf is Truth; and never meant to make the Heart and | 
Tongue diſjunctives. Yet becauſe Map is vanity, anda Lye, we: 
ought to weigh what we hear. He hath an caſy faith that with 
out Conſideration believeth all that is told. That fb will ſoon be 
catcht, that will be nibling at every caſt- in ayt roſmallow it. But 
| for. bins whoſe weakneſſe hath abandon d him into à Lyar; Look | 
upon h im as the dreggs of mankind. & Protew in converſation) | 
vzarded and in diſguſe : As a thing that hath bankrupred himſelf 
in Humanity, that is to be contemned, and as &connterfeit to be 
nayl'd upon a'poſt. that he may deceive no more. I there be erwth | 
of Tongue, Lay hold a'Treffigue with men of all other vices: but 
take away chat, and I'tread upon a bog, and quick-ſayds ; * 
AM t 
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"#6 Propter asd, Idolater, C, 4-44.22, when Legen deliverance 


* 1 — God, I carry h in wy hand, 


Though 1 pak not _ «ll. that is ruh, yer 
rotary 4. A Man — — 
Tet + a thing mr; and W our of 


o dearly; as 10 purchaſe 


it with the poorneſi of a — 
to rake diſceuurle from chuſe 


as we uſe to 22 


any their outſide, but by their weight, and nabe db. 
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| a Freer 


Exemplum vobi, non leve, Procrs erit, 


Believe not ralbly * Harm from cance ba har « flows, 
ctr eats Fate, in ſad TINY 


of Preparing againſt Death, 
—He 5 life of man is che Incefable walk of times — 


s ep, and pace to Deer, Even.our to 
eus, is a pregreſs td dess. Euery thougbt.we he, 
land running cus of the glaſs of liſe. — — 
is ſcmething tut ci from the; meaſute — 
. 2 wü 
* 3 K our principal cares: to 
off Prath ; ——. the feur of ix. Rlſe, while —.— 
r ſhall not ejay it: bar dayly wih the ſrar of 120 
———— Fixt Fase (withowr: bi 
ence to dye. The Drover s pat, and n big —— 
avoid Death totally thereſore, tis in vain, to ye 
timo Coun him into a ſcbearance: Bur the whole worlds — 
is:aibribe 1co ſmall to win him to acquitancr. Vat the f of 
Death is not nvincerble, It is aGyent week, hut n Fi o ibe 
well · re ſul v uαdi. We may mafler that, and then thouph ver cant 
ovcaccme Dea, we — contemm him ; ox, ſo brave him, 
* 0 make- him mile, ncx fo own upon us. - It is — 
we take koed i 0 8 as e like Na 
_ fe ars wer more v — or Le, ee 
Such are [#exſpet nion, — — want of Pre oat 
] Gatiun. The uin blow af oniſhes : but fared; is is ei- 
ther warde or aveided, Af alone is turture. In ix, I not 
time 10 think, till the time of thinking be too late,” IT 1 
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— che in the dark. A man is at the ben; keſote he 


| 


| knees Had ever beat euch other, if he had _ the > gow to 
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knows 


is from the 70 7. The fo#4 is over-whelny'd Wird herr, 
which is mfinitcly bc 


tr by it's not being look'd for. Belſbox aer 


ar. When Accidea#s) like Thieves , — on, ſet upen 
us ; the nation Ives the a wound.” I N worle for He 
time then Sangrng ; * it ch ouks the ſpirits, as to help; but ler 
chem lier; 40 cii˙ιν n vex without rec. Like Spirits in 
che night; ry Raſh" Hell ſre into our ſace, and drive us from 
our wits and hopes: And our terrers are the moxe, becauſe we de- 
dicated chat time to ſt, Without. Nei ought that ſhould . 

ht us. 
gy; on ay Familiarity takes away 2 when mat- 
ters not: uſtaF* prove Inductiont to tertor. The firſt time the 
Fox ſaw the Tyen, he ſcated him as - dearh 5 The ſec ond, be 
feared him, but not ſo mach; The third time, he grew more 


| 
| 
il 
| 


{ Battazls , he then can fealef, hands Ar 
Aok .Dearhiin ide face. | ty 


achat, md, meets his weapon'd Enemy? d, that by his! 


'\ does firſt ierdon. himſelf, 
'bf too: When Dam — for rhe: worſt, the worſt cannot 


diſmay ine : but — I muſt lye don and yield. Even pre- 


bold, and Paſſed by him Witt out quaking. The” praciſ'd Sea- 


man ſmiles at ſtorms, that others dare not ook on. A Lyon is not 
{| frightful to his Keeper ; and Maftiffs are not fierce, but when they 
meet with frangers, Every 2 of a Musket ffariles the new- 


come Souldier - but ranging — 2 6 00 two or three 
and dates andaunted 


0 Laſtiy; Want: of Preparation, Moſt not be be pere 


Providence! 5:58. akin to wiſe men, and: ſo does uſually ore 


the prademti is not obliged to preſerve the fon. ther 
his own ex«mple reaches others to do 


cheditstiomalave, i is a pioce of defence. Negligence not dnly invites 
che Foezburteaves-openall our" Ports, and 'Avermes for him to en 
ter at. — ence is at much between not wveering an evil, as 
| bring for t. 

Leſt, — Lmake band ſeem: more terrible to me, then im 
420 it is Iwill firſt dayly expect it. It were madneſs, to think, 1 
— never arrive 4 that, to which I am every minute going, If 


an Brey, that I cannot reſiſ, ſhall chreaten that within ſuch a 
ſpace, be will Hai and plunder me, but will not tell. me the 
aiſe time; ſhall.I not every har look for him? It was Flaiss opinion, 
That the wiſe mans life, was the meditation of dea. And to exped 
it is togive the b/ow a meeting, & break the ftrote· Not to expect it i 

a fHupiduy; fince the world hath nothing that is like a Reprieve. The 
lep, will tell us as well as the Divine 3 That, Omne Humanum 

vu, guodeung; eſt, quodeunyq; erit, morte damnatum eſt. All Ham- 
— that either i, or ſhall be, once ſhall dye, And ſurely then, he — 


— PEE 
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but dead already, that does not look for dearth. A Glaf though 
| it be britile, (if ſafcly kept) may laſt long. But Man preſcrv'd 
declines, His Childhood, Toxth, Viriliiy, and Age, they are but ſe- 
vetal fages poſting him to death, He may flouriſh till about fifty, 
and may dye any day before + Bur after that, he languiſbes like an 
t october Fh, till at laſt he weakly withers to his grave. | 
Secondly;. Iwill grew'to be acquainted with #, by conſidering 
what 1 &, And certainly, well ookt-into, he is rather level, then 
a Monſter e''Tis Fancy — him thoſe hideens ſhapes we think 
| him in. It is a ſoft and caſie Nothing; the ceſſation of Life's funttions, 
Actien g abſence; and Nature's ſmooth repoſe. Certainly , it is no 
more to ue, then to be bern. We felt no pan coming imo the world; | 
vor ſhall we in the 4% of leaving it. Though in the firſt, one 
would believe there were more of trosble then in the later. Fot 
we cry coming into the world , but quretly and calmly leave it. 
When $oerites was adviſed by his friends, That if not for his own 
| fake, yet ſor that of his children and acquaintants; he would have 
a care to preſerve himſelf from death He preſently tells them; 
That «s fer his children, God that gave them , would hate 4 care of 
theme and for bis friends, (if he dyed) he ſhould in rhe other world | 
| find the likes, er beter and thoſe that here he left, would but # wery | 
{fatile while ſtay. f- cm him. What is there, that in Death is terrible, 
more then eur unwillingneſs to dye ? Why ſhould I be angry,when 
my Prince repeals my baniſhment, and admits me home to thy C 
rey, Heaven f When the Soul, (like a Swallow, ſlipt down a Chim- 
vey) bearsvp-andcown in reſtleſs want and danger; Death is the 
opened Caſement that gives her ref and liberty from penary, fears, 
and ſnares, "Tis Nature's play-day , that delivers men from the 
thraldem of the worlds School to the freedom of his Fathers family, 
The Phileſipher will tell us (take it which way you will) whether 
the Soul periſhes, or be tranſlate d, the re is either no ill or much good 
la De ul. But hen we know the Soul is Immortal , ahd purchaſel 
o be a Yeſſel of E uerlaſlint Honour, what ſhould affriphr- ws un- 
leſs we fear to bt happy., When my dearh approaches; I uin grow- 
ing to Im tality . commencing Decrur, and beginning to under- 
Rand all thuſe creed Cririeiſms. that puzzles hete Mortality, | R 
frees me fre tn ie ſcorns of life, the malice and the blows of Fatt, 
and puts me in 4 condition to become inuslner able. It mounts me 
| up beyond the ies and acc bes of this unworthy world; It lays me 
in the ranck with Kings, and liſts me up to Deity. l 
„ Laſtly, L will ende acur to be prepared. Neither ſurpriſe, not | 
ſtrangeneſs can burt me, if Ie ready for both. He defears the Ty- | 
rent of his feaſt that is ſo preppr'd as nat to ſhrink at ronment, 
way tO #y :+ndapniedly, is to co that before, which we, ought to 


do, win ching. He that. alwayes waits upon Cod, is re when-| 
ſcever te {511 will labcur to ſet my accounts even an ended-| 
l Cc vour 


—— — ——  — — — - 


| 


be by all chat ſhall ive ? We pr 


| bleſeme , but more comfortable, He may 


' Prize our 
to a Providence , we ever-waly 
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your to find God ſuch to me in my life, as I wauld in death he 
ſhould appear. If I cannot put off Hamanity wholly, let me put 
off as much as 7 can; and that which I muſt wear, let me but looſes 
ly carry. When the ections are glewed to the world, Death makes 
not a Diſſolution, but a Fraction; and not only ſeparates the ſoul, 
but tears it away. So the pain and the hazard is mort. He is a hap- 
man that lives ſo, as Death at all times may find at leiſure to dye. 

if we conſider , that we are alwayes in Gods band ; that our 
Leaſe is but during pleaſure , and that we are nece once to 
dye + As we ſhall appear nfidels, not to truſt a Derry, ſo we muſt 
be fools, to ſiragele where we can neither conquer, nor defend, 
What doe we do living, if we be afraid of travailing that high- 
wey which hath been paſs'd through by all that have {rv 4, and muſt 
ay, undreſs, and prepare for flee, 

that is not one night long; and ſball we do leſs for Dea, in whoſe 
arms we muſt reſt priſoners, till the Angel with his Trumpet ſum- 
wons him forth to reſiga ws ? This will not make life more 1906- 
Mg that hath done his 

tat. No Steward need fear a juſt Lord, when his accounts are #veu 
and alwayes ready draws «p, If I get the Son and Heir to be mine, 
the Farber will never bold off. Thus living, I may dye at any int, 
and be afraid at ns time Who dyes Death over every, day, If be 
does not kill Death owt-right : at leaſt he makes: him tame with 
waiching him, Ih n 


2 


1 „ 


VI. 
Againſt Extreme Longings. 


ETZ Lovgings in a Chriſtian (for the things of this wogld) 
I ſeldom 2 - Surely, God means ſo to tempet 
his, as he would not have them vialent in the ſearch of ar 
»al bleſiing : or, elſe he knows our frailry ſuch, as we ſhou 
Wore taken with the Faririon of a t, then the Author, Pro- 
Herities are ſtrong pleaders for ſin e but trowbles are the ſeerer Tu · 
tors of geednef. many would have been loft, if they might 
beve but fem the enjoyment of their own defires, The roo rarnft 
purſuir of zemporals , is a kind of m) Idelatry , wherein we 
deſires be yond our duty ; and, neglecting our ſubmiſſion 


our own frail ends, and ſet them 


6 


| 


| 


tails againſt the Romans, 
that he told his applauding friends, One vice more would ab- 


up as another tin ty. So we ſometimes have our wiſhes, but 
with ſuch ſucceſs, as Pyrrhas had in his wars : who in two Bat- 
gain d his '«&ories with ſo great loſs, 


ſolutel 


— 


| ſolurely and him. Agrippina s, Occidat mod? . lwperet , proved 


dradges, and on our 


| gueſt, rakes himſelf from thoſe Protection: and rowls upon his own 


— — —V — —— —u— 


2 — 


al 
fie ot her own deſtruction, When it cothes to that, — 
ve children or we ys we expoſe our ſelves to he our ſtr ant. 

nees,. and in our beſoms, nurſe up their jlle- 
gitimate Iſſaes. We lay our ſelves open to unlawful pratfices, for 
obtaining what we covet z and, like teeming women , we 
terry if we fail of what we long. for. Death had not flowo in a- 

the nails, if Iſrael had not been too much : | 

them. Let him that ears r00 greedily, beware he does not ſurfer I have 
known a Falren upon her down, ccme (miſſing her quarry) a 
her ſelf upon the Falconers pole. Our ſenſes are not cleer when 
they are torn along in a hurry, Who rides upon fred, ſees matters 


but in paſs z his eye is ſo ſodainly ſnatche from the obje##, that he 


neither knows whithcr be goes, nor what he leaves. When we are 
too eager upon what we deſire, we become like children, froward, 
and crying, till we pull the red upon us. *Tis but blind and bea- 
ſtial metal to be rampant after what we affect. Like a ſbip in a 
ſterm, when our Anchor (Moderation) is gone, we float the 
raging winds, When we proceed calmly , we have time to look a- 
bout us, and may walk ſecure : Bur, prickt on fiercely, we bait our 
own ſharp hook, and put our ſelves into a poſture of being de- 
cebve * N 
m— Ain trepidu pavet, vel optat 

uod non 2 L. Al, 25 Juris; WO | 
Abjecit Clypeum, locaq; mts, tn 
Nettit, qua ualcat trahi, Catenam, 0 


1 
Who not himſelf, anſteady ſiters ; 
But paſſionately hopes, ot fears 3 
Quits his defence. He looſely fits, 
And his own Chain, to draw — 


Is the judgement of the grave Boetia. When God commands ſobriety 
and patience, (hall Mas pteſume to (hew himſelf intemperate ? He 
that makes haſte to be rich, ſhall not be without ſſh. So, though the 
thing we aim at, be good in it ſelf;yer who can tell, whether it ſhall be 
Lie to us ? St. Azgaſtine will tell us, That he ——— for the 


ings of this /sfe, is ſometimes gratiouſly heard, and i 
| rfl, Te Thi — ſiot, knows what be fits — 
that is not heard to his ſenſe, is Oſien to his ſafery. Ainadiſtrattculy 
to ule the means is goed x1 but to givt up our ſelves to paſion, is an- 
ing. If the thing I covet, be g | Leonor ends imo better 
then Providence and / But he that is violent in his 


** fancy. That which the wiſe man ſayes of Anger, may hold 


Ce 2 


of 


— 


— — — —— — — 
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— any yreſt inthe boſcmoſ Fouls. Whar.ſhall the 


of all other Paſf;ens 
Fathlries of _ 
Saered Dꝛin, ſt 


oop ſo low, as to be wholly taken up with remporul 
und "terreſtrial — F is like an — — catching Fiyts, 
Futur, that is the higheſt Planer, is the ſlcmeſt in his motion. Sure be, 
xhat in a brave ſerenity can bear up himſelf fre m being a fave to 
men: thar' can be content ſc metimes, to rake the Cloud for bis 
as well as the Fre; chat looks upon hat he would have, with 
> quietneſsin his appetinien ; that can ralmly wiſh, and waht : It s 
Re, chat may be written Man: If Lcan, I will never extremly covtr, | 


When 1 — n any thing here below, like a ſonlaier 1 break 
my rand, and if 1 preſently be not med in again, by my Commander 
Kr ; Tat in the way of being either Ei, or : priſoner. Bel 


| ſides; tis ſo like either rhe weakneſs.of a Woman, or the redeneſt 
|- oth er and breeding, 
* 


; | 
of. 17'S - FS 4 —_— | 
s » p ' 
- 1, 4 g ' 
4:10 2! ( VI I. 
—_— Of Prayer. rd 


or freedom of conference with One chat is an Parthly Prince, Ad- 
miſſion to all, would weigh him down. to a ſave. Ne cannot be 4 
Center large enough to receive. all che lines that come from the vaſt 
Circumference, But had he an Far for all, he could not have wheres 
with to grant and ſarafie all. Nor were men fure to ſpeed , al. 
though they were admitted! He that to all ſhouſd gran what is 


«ket, would quickly leave hitnſelf nothing at all'to grant: . 
| might — 1 ſome otbers g but be ſhould be ſure to : 
Na 


himſelf. How great then is the freedom and the Prero 4 
e of the! [ Chriſtim, bo hadra reverence und an 2 
en to tho ure 
lives here in a Ho ft 
e eden of h. 1gr0ans and 
he NI wo of Herven. Ft. 
and ſpheam. Ile makes a 


N e 


ef of his -Gvd P Though he 
men, yer by his 9 
nd or he can freely confer Miß 
! penetrates. through all the cad; 
4 kind of wnimate with God, fd by 
mente him to the boſom of the \grear chenvr; 
hears his — bur delights in his requeſt} 3! bn- 


.\who 

vit, lim do ce, und 7 0 or happy rern; 
» which be ſhehsin fulfilli —U s, or better fitter tor him. In 
teſpect of whom — eſt Mo — mrta then thebaſtf 


'Feſſal, in regard 'moſt- mighiy and moſt puiſſant Empreer, 


* — 1 not — 10 * bes the worſt of crafurer as 


4. God 


ͤ„—— ———ñę ] !— — — 


le Seul, made to contemplate Heaven , and the | 


1 


of A Clown, char indeed, 1 liereby proclaim to all men, that I want | 


| 155 is not an enſiv matter for men of inſerior ranck, to get acceſs | 
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God above deth reve What if I be rot known tb ite Nitnrodsbf de 


— 


Him, to ut emttey all as well as] muſt bew: My amen is as c aſic as 
| theirs, and ty my hamble Prayers (unleſs my own offences hinder) 
I never am dibarr'd acceff, Tis the Colleguy that continues the 
friendſhip iwixt Ged and Men, We ſec thoſe that are daily arten- 
dans vpon great Ferſens, by the benefit of their acceff and conference, 
have a greatcr ret alentj with them, then thoſe perhaps of greater 
puri, that live as ffren gers to the m. And we cannot think, but he 
which ayes often, by ibat means cc mes acquainted with God : If 

Nolkenek of May be ſuch, that he will be more civil, and 4ender- 
o bim, that is 2 and reſpective to him, by continued ad- 
„and exprefimg his ſole dependance to be uponbhim; than he 
will to one that lets not aftet him: Surely, God will much more 
{rake notice of him, that by ideas and frequent applications 
makes himfclf familiar with his Dezty, It would incourage one in 
Prayer, to read what St, Auſtine hath Metaphorically enough dehi- 
veted us, 'Oratio Deum ungit, ſed Lachrima cempungit ; hac Lenir, al- 
4 Cogit : Prayer, anoynts Geds but Weeping , pierceth Him : that 
appeaſerh, this compels Him, However, it is ſo Eſſential a = of 
— that I think 1 am not amiſs, if I ſay , There can be wore 
without t. We read not of any Religion, the Thief had, beſides 
his Prayer on the Croſs : Yer we ſee, 55 the mwerey of our Saviour, 
it preſemly convey'd him from a bad life to Paradiſe, And ſurely, 
Man of all other creatures, would be the moſt miſerable without it. 
When le is ſhut up in Priſen 3 when he is in any accidental dan- 
ger; when be hath faln into diſpleaſure, by his effence and diſobedi- 
ence ; where is his friend, where his ſupport, where his recenciler, 
if this be wanting? I had rather be deprived of all the ſelaces of this 
life y yea, and the Ordinances that tend to a better, then be debarr d 


* 


ator, to re · inſtate him in the vet of an dffendeld Deity. 'Tis the 
Moſes that opens the Rock, and brings Iſrael 'food in the Wilderneſs. 
*Tis the Sen, that gives Teremy light in the Dangeen, It puts a 
le on the Lyons jaws, that elſe would tear a Daniel, *Tisthe An- 
„ that walking with the Children in the 7 keeps them from 
55 much as ſndgrng in the midſt of fierceſt fames. It artacques the 
duns fwift ſteeds ;,and, like a Sentinel, commands them ſtand, in the 
ſpeed of thcirfull career. With reverence be it ſpoken, "Tis a kind 
of ehm caſt upon the Almighty; ſo powerful, that it prevaiis wp- 


world, the Pharachs and il e Prolemies of this g. I can ſpeak to 


of 'recomrſe to my God by Prayer. Next to Chriſt, it is Mans A. 


on Ownipotency, and makes God that we ſue unto," to become à ſ#- 
tor umo us; Ler me altne {as if he were held) was bg of "Moſes, 
| when' Neft! importuncd him, Certainly; 'becauſe'Gp# ſaw it fo ab- 
''ſ6ftrely* neceſſary for his children, He would not leave it in the power 
of Mum to take it from them. Remes Empire in all ber ten Perſecu- | 
nens, cculd nor take this from Chriſtians, This they could make 


uſe 
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uſe of in the dark, without a Tongue, and in the midſt of all their 
Enemies while their Tormentors cod and watcht them. Load a man 
with chaines,let hun lye upon the rack or Grid-irons, leave him but 
a live heart, aud Prayer ſhall dwell there out of the Tyrants reach, 
and comfort him, And doubreſſe then it ſreaks Gods heavyeſt 
Judgment, wien men are ſeared up by a ſpirit that cannot proy, 
Who can apprehend any thing more miſerable then a Jud or a 
Spira, both ſhur out from Prayer, It deprives the Soul of hope; 
and then is Deſpair let in, with that Immoriall worm, the terrors 
of eternall gailt, He gives up himſe lf to perdition that neg lects to 
| give himſelf to Prayer, May was never ſo great an Independent, 
— every minute he muſt need his Cd. And if be makes himſelf! 
2 Franger, can ke expect io be heard as a Friend. Other ſacrificesof| 
the Law bave ſometimes mett with a checque; but this from a ſin- 
ccre heart is an efferivg that is ever pleaſing: and importamity does 
not give offerce. If it pray upon the vn juſt Judge, will not 
the moſt righteows Cod be gain d upon > And indecd, what is it can 
ſend us away empty but our own fins? For if it carty us not ſaſe - 
ly through all the rodes of danger, the ſault is in our * not it. 
Like a faithfull Companion when friends, wealth, health , honour , 
and life, is leaving us, thi Folds us by the hand and leads us to 
overlook the ſhades of Death, When ſpeech is gone, it lifts up 
hands and «5 ; and, inſtead of Language, groans. 


| ( 


— —— 


VIII. 


The Vertuous Man is a wonder. 


F it were true when David lived, There i none that doth goed, wa 
* not one , How can it be leſſe in theſe times, when the Se- 
| ries of Prattiſe , hath heightned, and habituated Man in vice, be- 
yond that of paſſed ages. The Yertuous man therefore doubtleſſe 
muſt be a Wonder, That Fire is of an unuſuall c@mpoſure , that | 
made to burn in Mater: And ſo muſt his Temper be, that can 
hold his Heat and Brightneſſe, compaſſed with Corruptions waves, 
and courted by thoſe temprations every where, that (like the A- 
tient air) encircles him, That I ſce men wicked , it is no marvel 
at all. Pate a man Education, and tis Naturall for him to be fo. 
Folly is bound up with the life ofa child. And ſince Vice is a Pe- 
 clination , ſurely Man is born to if, as heavy things fink down- 
ward. And then tow much eaſyer is it falling down the Hill, chen 

climing it > When the handſome curtezan Theodata , vaunted to 
Socrates, how much ſhe was to be efteem'd before him; becauſe ſhee 


Fi gain many proſelytes ſiom him, but he none at all from bir: 
He 


— — — — —ᷣů 
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He reply d, it was no wonder 3 for the led men down the 4% and 
deſcending road of Vice , while he compell'd them 16 the ihr 
and eſcemtive path of Vertue. They chat are tyded down the ſtream 


of looſeneſſe , have much the advantage of thoſe that follow good- 
ace. Yertne dwells at the head of the River; ro which we can- 


not get but by rowing againſt the Carrexr. Belides thoſe incline. 
tions that ſway the ſoul to , the way is broader, and more ftrow- 
ed with guilded pleaſures, He that walks through a large field, hath 
only a narrow path to —— right in the way, Bur on either 
ſide what a wide room hath he to wander in > What\ Latitude can 
bound a prophane Wit, or a laſciview Fancy > the looſe tongue 
letts fly at all, while the ſober David ſerrs a Wark at his dip, and 
examines all his Language ore it paſſes, E Verie bath to vi- 
ces , that cloſe her up in curious limits: and if the ſwerve, though 
| {never ſo little , ſhe ſodainly ſteps into Error. Life is a e twikt 
Scylla and Charibdis ; miſſing the Cn, our Bark: is 
|ſuckt into ſbip-wrack : Religion hath bugerſtiuos, and Profamdſſe. 
| Fortitude hath Fear, and Lubre: Liberaliiy, Avarice, and Prodrga- 
{ ity + Fuſtice, Riger, and Parnalitys and ſo the like in others; 
| which have ſome to define Yerrap-to be nothing elſe but a 
| weep between erte The truth is, thecrackof Ferenc is a 
| nice way,'tis walking upon anedge,, And werethete nos a Per with- 
in — — in tayes of comiorry. Netwre would hard- 
ly take the pains — be —— — — whetein 2 man 
muſt be perperns ſentinel, | is an | many 
| rr erecting id ; and, though founded — Earth 
| { man,) his ſpire does reach to Heaven. —_— 
it hath pleaſant fruit; It is hard ro como by, forthe" few is 

ſeaſy to clime. iy bonus, cits nec fei; nd inelhigs poreſf+ nam 
ile alter ' fortaſſe tanquam Phenix , aum quinghmieſime  neſcirut. 
Agood man is neither quickly wage , noi caſi ee. for 
{hike the Phenix, he by accident js born, bur ons in 2 
| And this wes Sencca opinion. To whirh\nor ; b char 
of Aufn. * 


1184 
| Fades ipſe ſui, tam ſe ep ad u, CV. | 
off . , d Huang kran. ae, SC. 
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Who's his own Fudge himſelf doth all Indite, Cc. 

Who ba tes the Bad, rewards and crowns the Right, &. 
ö many thouſands, Learn d Apollo can, 

Thus wiſe — good, ſcarſe find ove ſingle man, | 


And 


— 
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And indeed Vertue hath this in it, It is a ſbip that rides among 
the Rockszis exerciſed in Syfferings, and in Difficulties, It is a Sca. 
v ſhield, throng'd with the are. of the Emir. Who bad 
known of Matias Scewols , it his Ecarts Reſe/urien, tad rot leſt 
his hand —_— of flames > Where hid teen the memory of our 
Martyrs, if their Pagan per ſecuters tad rot gien item tht glory 
of their Torments ? 


Non eſt ad Aſtra mollis ? terris view—, | 
Imperia dura tolle, quid Viriae erit ? | 


From Earth to Heaven, the way's nor ſeft nor [mooth, 
In eaſy things; brave Vertue hath no place. | 
. bas | 
Like mid. une ſwint. we can quickly rowle and tumble us in te 
mire of Vite: tut to be a Yertvew man, is toyle and expugnation, 
tis winning of a City, by inches; for we muſt rot only mike 
goed cur'Qwn ground. but we muſt Kepell cur Encmies, who 
will af[aw/t us, even frem every room we paſſe by. If in Fit 
there bea perpetualb Grafſatiex , there mult te in xerive a pe 
cuall Yiglarice.: and tis — to be inceffant, but it. muſt 
be- univerſal; In a>Barail we fight not tur in ct mplcte Armor, 
Venue isa Catephry ſor in vain; we ame one Limb , whilette 
ether is iti out -a deſence. i] have :krown a man flain in his cye, 
while (all e lſe armed M hebathkut peercd at his Ene my. 'Tisthe 
gend mantis the "VVoaldia miracle : be is rot only Natures mil. 
tre ſſe, but HR Hel- piece, and Heavens mirrewy. To be foaked 
in Vice is to grew but cur bretd. Put the goed: man 1 uil 
worthily meg; He jibe ycnd the Mayſelerm cr Epheſian I em 
| | weſt, man is io bestcre then Nature meant him, 
b ac aste change of — — but in certain few 
periods of time. 1 uu H, ä fent be can a 
alebimi abe Alla Id and bx a cenain <eleſital-ſuperfaratity, 
turn all the braſſe of this world into Cd. He it i therdancint 
on his Bark _ all the Ruffling winds , that can make the 
raſant, and un- imanꝑ ſe the incembrancet of the Earth, 


thorny w 
Amiſe a ben man, though be be in miſcry be is but likes 
black Lan. burn in the night, He may ſet m dall and dart to ib eſt 
that are about him but with in he is ſull of Lig and Brightzſe, 


and when he liſts to open the Ccor, Fe can ſhem it. 
ro „ne Us or S | 
en 20 econ cms bay 


of 


| 
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I X. 
Of Venial Sinnes 
V V HY ſinne is there which we may account or lilo ot oc 


nial, unleſſe comparatively ? If we look at the Me 
offended; that is Infinite. If we lock at the a , 


can there be a leſſe in infinites ? ſince every infinite muſt needs run 
out beyond the line of Degrees. What *therefore doth * 
or diminiſh faxe, ariſes out of circumſtance; the very origi- 
'nall of ſin being cqually in all privation. In the main, I find there 
are but two opinions of ſin: One concludes, every fin Mortal; The 
other holds,ſcme to be but Yenial : The firſtcryes up Gods Fuftite, 
the other may let in his Mercy, The reformed way (asſinne) ſays, 


ry action we commit, either is no ſi# ; or elſe is ſuch as without a 
$ aviows {inks us into Hell for ever - there to be Tormented to B- 
f ; | 


ernity. | | 
be Church of Rome is not ſo highly ſevere. Some ſins they can al. 


Put yet they allow them to be ſuch as deſerve Puniſhment, although 
Oh are eaſily rn : rtmißible of ceurſe, or expiable by ah 
eaſy penitence, And it rec wayestFey tell us they become ve. 


rial. 5 

Firſt is that which is Jenial in it's kind: As an 1dle Word, 
. Secondly, Sinne may beccme Yenial by event: Asa Mortal finne 
by true Repentance may beccme Venial. | | 

Thirdly, a ſinne may be veniall either by Infirmity or Ignorance, 
when thoſe (they ſay ) that are done cur ec er 
netd a Saviour: N to ſatisfy for them, nor oblige man in him- 
ſelf ro be bound io a perpernity of puniſhment : but by a ſhort peni- 
rence or a lle ſindging in a Purgatory: fire, they ſhall our a 
as things that never were Cone, I intend nothere to diſpute the 
Truth of cixker of theſe opinions, I believe if we take finxe either 
way, we ſhall quickly find enough that (both out of duty and pra- 
dene) may fright us from commanting it: If all be mera, we 
necd no more; All arguments ate leſſe then that, to which no- 
thing more can be added: if the panrſbhmens be eternal, hat- 
ever is ſaid mere, is leſſe, But take ſnye in the milder ſenſe and 
ſhould we grant it venta; Yer certainly there is cauſe 
tobe ware: ſor albe it ſome have mace ſo — acconnt of ſinnes 
; that are Feria, as to rank them but with fraws and triſles eaſily 
| Dd committed 


Tr — — —— — U — — — — — — 


chat would be inte. And then as to the very Fntity of finwe;How | 


Every fin in it ſelf is Mortal; So that every thought we think, eye-| 


low tobe but Venial; ſuch as obige not man tothe Tur of 
Eternal death: which indeed is a Life endleſſe , in endleſſe rorment.| 


— —2—— — 
— 
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' ommitiedand as caſily wiped off, Blots withthe ſame Ercath mace] | 

and cxpunged. Ycathe Neble St. Argnſtine ( Sermon de ſancti 
'41,et in ſententits cep. 46. inſoi ms us, Nen j»ſtitiam 1mpedire nec 
animam occidere venialia Peccata; That gi fins , nenter hin. 
der Juftice,ror deſtroy the Se Yer] find diverſe that upon de- 

liberation have ſignedit em with ſo black a brand thay. cv 

' wiſe Chriſtian will chink-thetn Rocks wy 1" as 1 15 


ſhi be ſbip, and periſh all he fraipht., A Tiffeny with iſe 
| — krin water as well as the wide: ſpaced A 
They ſay,a Venia fnns may bect me Mortal 4 mannet of wayes : 
* Out ob Cesſcienct — — — fo ſlight , 6 Hur 
0 life a Ruſb fromthe gr yet done againſt Crnſcience it packs" 
* 0 Hell. Wen though * te engen be * 


, | zly, Out of Complaceney. Iris the ſame St. Avguſlines ; Nallum 
Peceatum deb eſt ven r, qed non fut mortale e No 
finna can be ſo venialy' but that defight in it will müke it Me- 


14h, | 234 4-4 .% ' . W 
ly. Out of Diſpoſition,” Becmiſe by often falling into venial fas 
a men is difpoſed unto morrall, by the proctivity, andrendency of 
his own Corruptions: Wherefore St.Gregoryes caution may be gfve-| 
ty good uſe — t. moo dias Vide ne obruaris 15 
rens. Let ue Marinerichat hath ſeap'dthe Race, take heed he 
be not vurack t upon tho Sande. 5 
Aly. 9 For theugh Srune at fitſt js up a 
eating head, and ſhews but a modeff veniality: yer, if it be not 
cluc ht in quickly ſwells ro what is ſa and morrall; And beſides 
theſe, they are content to admit of ſeven ſeverall dangerome effetts of 
thoſe ſins that thus 4 for ve ni all. eee 
) . . Fitſh, they. ſay even the perty ventil does olige a man to wy 
ment: Nay, if a man dyes with Mortal und Yenial es 
Mall be paniſit erernally for both. E 3 | 
„ | aly. 1rfaydes the ſoule, tis the df of that Charcole which with is 
flying Atami + blacks the - btiewty of the minds fair countenance. And 
though in the Ekct, Gre wipes it off, as to guilt ; yet jr does 
not do it; as to ub en, but be muſt ke cleanſd in Parg- 
tory. 01 2 | I | 
aly. Like waver caſt on fire it dend the heat of Charity, I 
the Far — nigh — _ of Yertue: As piercing 
winds det the Fi of prery ſtem ripening,” and hy degrees 
in{cn{ible; they. fed! us into Grenfabſe and ro hooguy * 
A It wearer: and lend the ſon! , tharſhe canndt be ſo active 
in gad as ſbeought. Like Bells and Yervels they may jingle and 
— ſeem to aden; but indeed they hinder cur flight , are 
238 Fetters, and proc lam us in arort ers property. 


- 
3 
5 II 


LAS ; = 5ly. They 


* — —ä — — 


Sly. They keep ws back from glory: and whereas without them, 
we might paſſe the ncereſt way tb Heaven, they make us go a- 
bout by / «rgato1y 3 were we mult ſtay and bathe z and file, and 
burn 1 all our Zeſt. 

6ly. They diminiſh our glory: for,while we ſhould be — w 
increaſes it, we trifle upon theſe, and leſſen it, Every good Aiti- 
en contributes a Ray to the luſtre of a Chriſtians Crown , but neg- 
left alone expeſes it ro famiſh from it's brightneſſe. 

ly. Thcy are oficn occaſions of mortal — : They are Natures 
kiſſes that betray us to Incontinence. They are the ſparkles and the 
Redneſſeof that Wine which oft intice to Drankenneſſe. Therefore 
take row which ſide ycu pleaſe , with all theſe conſiderati 
where is the cſſence that juſtly we can count little > That 
that b/cws me to a wrack among the Rocks , be it never ſo gent 
is to me tte ſame with a Tempeſt , and certainly in ſome reſped# 
more dangerous, All will labour to withſtand a form, but 
unſuſpected is not car d for, There be. far more deathscomr 
our o tte wnperceiv'd irregularities of dyet, then by open and 
2 ſmrfeits, If they be leſſein quality, they are more in 
er; and their maltitude equals them, to the others greatneſſe, Noli 
te cantemnere venialia quia minima ſunt , ſed timete quia 
Deſpiſe not venial ſins becauſe they are ſmall:but rather reg 
becauſe they are many, was St, Auguſtines Counſel of © 
gregation of Atcmes , made at firſt the Worlds huge Maſle. 
the Aggregation of drops did drewn it when it was made, Who 
will think that wcund ſmall, that gives a ſodain Jnler, if not 
to death, to diſeaſe 2 If great Sins be killing, the ſmall ones take 
us Priſoners , and ihen we are at the mercy of the Enemy, Like 
the Aſhes from the Mcunt Veſavins, though lingly ſmall and no- 
ings yet in cenjeyned quantities they embarres all the fields about 
itz The greſſe though the ſmalleſt of plants yet numerenſly increaſs 
it covers all the face of the Earth : the mizling rain makes fe 
way , then the violence of a right down ſhowre. Greatſins 
lick I will avogd for their ſcandal and wonder, Leſſer and priv 
. | for their Danger and Maltitadeʒ both, becauſe they ez. my God 
and will r#ine me. I cannot if I love him but abber what he loaths, 
cannot if 1 love my ſelf but beware of what will deftrey me, 


1 
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X. 
Of Memory and Forgetfulneſſe in Friendſhip. 


Fal, in Frienaſbip may ſometimes be as neceſſary as Me- 
'* moty: For tis hard to be fo exdtth vigilant, but that even the 
moſt perfect ſhall ſometimes give and ſometimes take offence, He 
that expects every thing to be fall — — not the Fail- 
ij of Man. Who remembers too much, ſorgets himſelf and his friendl. 
And though perhaps a man may endeavour to be Tyte in all hu 
wayes 3 Yet he makes himſelf tos Papal,thar thinks he cannot erre, 
or thar he as not what 4iſpleaſeth an other, If Love can cover « 
annlticude of infirmities, Friendſhip which is the growth of Tove ſure- 
* oughr to i it wore, When Ageſilans 2 that Tepined 
this Government , he would not fee their Malignity : But com. 
munding them tothe vr with himſelf. he ſuffered them to enjoy 
boch "offices and places both of Traft and profit in the Army. And 
When they were complain on for the I mannaging thereof, he 
"Wonld take their part and excuſe them. And by this means, 
Aungerom and underhand. enemies he form'd and ſmooth'd them 
nts {wh andronſtant friends, He was a Chriſt anda Saviosr that 
laid down hi - for but ſheep, even while they were ſtragling and 
wh2rſe w dis fall. And itlook'd as anbandſome when Fonas would 
bi fo. periiſß at che withering of his Cr alone. Nor ought my 
| fab 
as to 


= 


* 


Förg ein Flenaſbiy to be exereiſ d only abroad, but often- 
rimcs "thy ſrifand at home. 1ff do my friend a Curteſe, 
Take it Sehe 1 or him in mind ent; expe ting a een I am 
lud ro my not him, and then I make ĩt Traffique not Beneffcence: 
| Who looks for requirell ſerves himſelf not mee , and with the No- 
ble Barque * » like a Merchant, he Yemmres for game, 
| 2 Feoves lar his ews fall in the night,ſo thoſe favours are moſt 
cen and nf us moſt, that are folien upon us even while we 
p Ale : Ike Fagrunties in ſome plonts, chey exhale too fo 

ainly when expoſed to the open Sun. Wharl do in Fiendfhipis|. 
allanter, when mind it not more. He that re//s me ofthe faves 
hath dune ce, canctls the eh I we him; he les off cho Cha 
that kept me his priſaner, and with his tongue unlooſeih the fetter 
that his hand put on. Intitling himſelf to the Checque which Mar- 


tial beſtoweth upon his talking Feſthumus. 


8 ue mihi preſtiterss memini ſemperque tenebo: 

by Cur igitar Taces(Teſfbume) 21s Loqueris. 

| Incipio quoties alicui tua dona referre, 
Protinus exclamat; Dixerat ipſe mihi, 


| 0 


Y A 


; 


NES S 0 LVAs. 


Non belle 9 den faciunt dus: ſufficit un 
Huic operi. Si vi wi loquar , ipſe tace. 

Crede miu, quamvis ingentia, Poſthume ,dones; 
Auttorss pereunt garrultaze . | x 


What (Poſthume) thou haſt done, Ile ne're ſorget: 
Why ſhould I “er!. ben thou Trumpeiſt it? 


When 1 to any do thy 0 wifts telate, J 
He p ale replyes. him ſay t, & [1 
become not wo. Here one may ſerve ; Wha 
if Tat * — 1 ** 5 
ve Þ, 7 gui s aſt ;-- 13% 1 
They petiſh whey e Aur tongue runs Wut. ang = 


Cerainly if Liberty bee, bs be prefer'd before Bonds 2 
injures himſelf that wpbraids his friend with oug te Kathe 
ſow ; yet he does indeed: Mhough he intend ir Por) hrfitend 
in it; As the Romans did BE ſlaves, he munmiiis the'with a 2 
ind I am not much leſſe t ding to him for' this n 
| was before forthe Net-; Which as Jt dis the give: — 
ſo it is the aer Bondugel, If I be abie td do 4 cνfν, Iren 
it by remetnbt ing it zl al it out when f tze abcurto Text ir. * 
I receive one; 1 render my ſelf n of ir, wherſotter I do 
forger it. Thar is bur a barren catch whete the ſee dyes 82 
comes to Ripeneſſe. dutable to theſe , Ks 
the'richly-ſpeaking Seneru. Beneficii eſt. Alte 
a * abliviſei debet 4 Ali — —.— N vi deuit Nene. 
ficium taceat : Narret qui attepit . Berweentwo ff ied it is the R 
of tindneſſe, That he that 417 it, * get it — . bar be dt 
does receive ĩt, never. Let him = eftows it, bold his "rougae: but 
let him that takes it, teil. Tee, man means it ly, and it 
comes from his own genuine goodneſſe, when he cares nt to hive 
am know it but his friend alone. But he that blows his Thamper at 
his Alms, is Phariſer. In $tendiip, I would ever ee 
Friends tindneſſe but 1 would forget the favours that T' do him 
would alſo forger his neglecis : bur 1 would remember my” own fay 
= . Frienaſpip thus preſerv'd ends not but with == eg 
extend ĩt to the ſame effects, with the tyes of Naur 
> to overlook the defect of her , and not e 
in ſomething there be n chat might tale 


— 


mou 
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| XI. | 
Wherein a Chriſtian excels other men. 


Here are feverall things wherein a Chriſtian hath much the 
Advan tage of all the profefſors of other Religions, He excels 

them all, in his Fcrritadegin his Hepe, in his Charity, in his Fidelity, 
In his Fertiunde; That is, when his cauſe is F»f. It. was well de- 
fin · d of the Orator, Fortitudo eff virlus pugnans pro aquitate; Ferti- 
lade is a vertue cc mbating for Jaſtice: otherwiſe ke ſhrinks under 
the load, and ccucbes like Iacbersiaſſe, between tte two turthens 
of his Cauſe and Conſcience, He may ſhow like Abraham with 
22 Sword above, as if Fc would preſently ſacriſce Iſaaci 
| himſelf : Put tte Angel { his. within- Cenſcicnce) layes told on his 
Arm, and ges up his hand ficm ſeri ting. And indeed courage in a 
bad matter may be humaye policy, tut canrot be Chriſtian valtur. 
At beſt jt is but Beantj with, a ar. And the end of intention when 
it 2 it ſe un 472 of * U a 
greater inflagace. u e mind of m en ten the ſucceſſe , be ir ne 
ver ſo p ens. 7 3 the Icokers on, as brave 
| and: al of Fartiiade. the Bates ang 1 of a Cenſci- 
70 within ſhall b/cw up cles, and kindle nothing tut flames that! 
! ſhall conſume mee. If I fight in a bad Caxſe, I fight againſt my ſeff, 
a5. well as againſt my Enemy; For beſides him, Icembat my Soul 
| againſt my Body : and,inſicad of one Enemy, I make my ſelf two|, 
at the leaſt, Bur in a 7 uf cauſe, tow boentifal of all things is a 
 Chriftian z Nothing in the ia vention of man can p his Noble 
| rage, Lis tue, there is no Religion, but ſc me have ſealed the 
| defence ry * with their /1ves, But certainly the World hath ne- 
ver drunł & quarter ſo much 6load of any other Religion, as it hath 
done ofthe Chriſtian, The number of all other Religions put to- 
ether cannot come meer the untold multitudes of Martyrs for Chri- 
. nor hath ever any other increaſed fo with ſaffering: as if 
the Mariyrdeme of one were the watering to make another grow, ſo 
from avoiding the fury of their Enemies, as ey bore often irched 
Terments with an inward pleaſure, ſung while the Element of 
fire was whipping them; If there be any Nectar in this life, tis in 
the ſorrows that we indure ſors dne lle. The Canſe gives courage, 
which being juſt , we arc backt by a Melior Natura, that will not 
let us fear. It is Davids querie Pſal, 27, When Gerd was his light 
whom ſhould he fear? He diſhonors God that in his cauſe gives ground 
Who will fear a temporal King when he is in pay under one that is 
eternal? When the Perſian Yaranes checqu't Ha miſda for his 
Chriſtianity , and would have perſwaded him torenounce * 0- 
eſſion 
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is the Procon 
then could he bla 


fl welt it into Cimulers. 

Noble and Heroick Nature of Chriſttani 

in the wealrſt Ar; A Magnanimity ''as ee 

boaftcd Srevela's : as the whole body, does the hand in Mr. 

nde. When Locize was lead ro Bxecntion be 

ing diſwiſſed from wicked Maſters, he ſhould 

King of Hraven, Victor Utiſcenſis tells us, That wien Dionpſſe a 

Neble Matron was immodeſtly denudated and barbaronſly — 
with a Courage beyond her St and in tho told h 

t what they intended for her ſhame ſhould hereafter 


Chriſtian Re 
oe Git 


Tormentors, 
be her Giery It is moſt true that in matters | 
wheyes the bloxd and makes a Coward of man t But in matters 
gre right, it advances Humane Com age beyond the fande of hu. 
menity, : Heaven and the commands of a | 
whereby all the Temptations of this World beceme am. e 
prevailing, And certainly one main cauſe hereof is his Hope, 
wherein as well as Fortiade he excels all other, as ſeei 
den any in the world beſide,” The Heathet 23 
fo they going tothe Bed of Death without 4 
And in the generall,they 


by the Goſpels li 
they liv'd in dar 
Candle,ſawnor where they were to lye. 
beyond Death, but either Dull Oblivion" or Aunibila. 
not theſe, they dyed in doubt; which more then any 
bing diſtracts the mind in uncertainty. 5 


mortem nihil eft : ipſaque mort wibil ; 
Vtlac i ſpatii , meta . 

em ponant avids, 
Aeris quo jaceas poſt obitum Loco? 


Ds non-ua' jacent. 


—. 25 


ſeſſion. His anſwer was, that he commanded th 
impious and iwpeſibleionbink car he ſhould forſake the God of 
the Univerſe to make. hjm his friend dat was King but of a petty 
n the Aged Poſytarpwowas 


to veprvach his Chriſt, 
Hera, That dee 


core and it years he had 


ſerved him, and never was farmed by him; with WHA Conſcience 
heme his King that was his Saviour: And bein 

fire, if he would not ſwear by: Cafars — 

his ignorance that made him 


ng all the winds , till farall Yidewce force it mu gor _m— 
co 


9, he rene omg 


far exceeding 


ſoliciti nem. 


— — — 


at which was — 


of blond ſhe 


etpecd it. For, 


thanks | 
\remiried to the 
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Death nothing is; and nothing inir's place: 

Tis burthe bn poin of Pot Race. 

The greedy, Hepe: the troubled Fear lay bay: | 
Wouldſt know. where tis, that after Death men lye ! 
Tis where thoſe are, that never yet were born. 


Haying this from ſo grave an A#thor as Seneca we may for the moſt 
conclude it the Heatbhen Creed, | Mabwmetiſme indeed propoſeth 
ſomerhing after the bodies diſſolution. Bur it is a ſenſual happi- 
neſſe, ſuch as the frailty of the Body is Capable ofʒſuch as here they 
covet, they propoſe in Paradiſe. So the change being little. the 
expetiation cannot be great, ſince life that they enj ey herein ſome 
certainty of of knowledge , will be rather preferr d, then a little 
bettering with the hezard that is run in dying. The Few in part al- 
lows an Immortality: though the Saddaces deny it. So, their hope 
is baryed in the ſame grave with them, And for the major part 
they hold Pythagoras his Metempſuchoſis,only limiting it to the ſame 
cies, And their Fear is as well of werſe;as their Hope is of any 

etter being, Bot the Chriſtian hath a Hepe that is better far. The 

Joyes attending him are ſpiritnal and eternal. The beatifical Viſion 
I freak , to {ce and know the immenſe Creatour of all 
things. The-##ien to the God- head, the injoyment of a Deity be- 
yond our here - Conceptions,bleſſed ; Such things as for the great 
Apoſtle were not lawfull here to ter, the being freed from evil 
and the feat of it, the being fer in a ſtate of parity and perfection, 
beyond the thong his that here in the weakneſſe of the fleſh we 


| 


carry, as far exct our, preſent Apprehenſions as Spirits do ex- 
— the drofe of black corruption, The Hope and Faith of theſe 
| muſt, needs _ a Fortitude, which others wanting theſe can never 
reach. Deatfi as a. Pirate ſteals away others from their Country 
here, and with ten thouſand fears they are 3232 » becauſe they 
know not what they (hall be n to. But the Chriſtian goes 
ſent ſor by an Ambaſſadour to che Court of Heaven, there to par- 
take felicities unutterable. And indeed is ier here, becauſe 
be knows he ſhall be happier after - He nent topart with 
a liſe here full of Thornes and Acerbities, that he may take up one 
that's gloriaus and incerraptible- and having this Anchor above o- 
ers, with far more caſe he rides out all the ſtormes of Life, Next, 
In Charity he ſurmounteth all the profeſſors of all the ocher Zeligi- 
ons, He can part with all for that God that hath provided more 
then all for him. He can, not only bear, but pardon, all the in- 
juries that can befall him: not only pardon the m, but requite them 
with goed. What Religion, but it, will teach man to pray for him 
that perſecutes him, to Hſe him that curſerh him, to heap Coles 
jt fire upon his He ad, that ſhall gently warm his Charity, and inflame 
1-40 his | 


— 


— 


| 


| J thoſe. worldly goods that we loſe : For what is it we can loſe} 
which properly we can call curs? Job goes further; he b 
| E e 


is 3 if at any time he ſeem ſo, tis but that he 2 a friend. 
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his Love, not render him worſe by making him more, inexcuſs- 
| ble, We look not upon bim as a Chriſtian, it when he ayes be or- 
give not, and pray for, his Enemies. Herein ont. ſoaringę the Diel ates 
| of depraved Nature which would prompt us to retaliate wrongs 3 
This Chariry begers his Fidelity, For indted it is the glue of Souls, 
that by the Far avs of Divinity cements them together in Love. 
Nalls vis major pietate werd eſt. There is no Frienaſbip like the 
friendſhip of Faith: Nathre,Education,Benefits,cannct all together 

ſo ſtrong as this, Chriſtianity knirs more ſare, more indiſſoluble. Thi 
makes a knot that Alexander cannot cat, a league Hell cannot 
break. For as Grace in her ſelf is far above Natzre ; fois ſhe in 
her effe&s. The ſouls of Believers like wines once mim, they 
ſtreight become inſeparable , as pureſt wools once mingled , never 
part: The fire cannot divide them. They flowriſh, fade, they live 
and dye together. A Chriſtian though he would, he cannot reſolve 
to be falſe. Whatſoever is joyned together upon temporal Conſidera- 
tions, may be by the ſame again diffolved : but that Teague which 
deduces its Original from Heaven, by Earth can ne're be ſevered. 


with tortures be made Treacherow. Who can the Con- 
junctions ofa Deity Nor is it in tindueſſe only, but in , 
that his fidelity ſi ewes it ſelf However he conceals his ff 
aulit fromthe flicring eye of the world - yet, if he offends , his 

ing a Davidand a King ſhall not fxee him from this Nathan, 
Reprehenſion, To which be is drawn that he may ſæve not ſpoil. 
He ſcorns to be ſo baſe as to flatter, and bates to be fo curriſb as 
to bite, So his Repre is kindneſſe and the wounds he makes are 
not without Balſcme to heal; Theſe +qualifications of all. ther 
men make a Chriſtian the beſt Companion. An he never 


For he is averſe. toonly ill, He would kill the diſeaſe , bur 
it, to preſerve the Patient; So that it will be my Fault, not his, 


if he be not a friend tome. And when he is ſo, be is ſure with- 
our private Intereſt, Fear, or Malice: and affordes me a 
Security, which 1 cannot well expect from any other Rut of 


— 


es 
Of Loſſes 


F we ſcanthingsrightly,we have no _ Reaſon to be ſubbed for 


Tyrants ſhall ſconer want Invention for Torments, then Chriſtians |- 
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him that taketh away, as well as him that gives. And by a queſtion 
| concludes his Contentment with both. Shall we receive gocd at the 
hands of the Lord, and not evil > And hitherto, the Text clters 
him from being pſſionate for any, or all, bis Creſſes - If after, he 
did fly our, It was the redarguing of his miſguided friends, not 
his being ſtript of all; that moved hini, Nay tis certain, in the 
Reit ide of Reaſon we cannot loſe at all. If one lend me a Jew- 
ell to wear, ſhall I, becauſe I »ſe ir, ſay, tis my own. Or when 
my friend — it again fhall1 ſay, I have bf it; No, I have 
reſtor a it rather. Though we are plcaſed that we are triſted with 
the borromed things of this Life; we onghe rot to be diſpleaſed 
when che great Creatonr calls for what he had but len us. He 
does us no injary that takes but his own: Andhe pleads an an 
Title againſt Heaven , that repines at what the God of Heaven re. 
fumes, It was doubtleſſe ſuch a Conſideration as this that made Z e- 
no when he had been Shipwrackt, only to appland Fortune and to 
ſay, She had done — in reducing him but to his Cear, Shall 
God afford us all our if long not only Food but Feaſting , not 


for Hſe but Ornament , hot Neceſity alone but Pleaſures and when 
at laft he withdraws ſhall we be pafionate and Melancholy ? If in 
the blackneſſt'of the niir, one by accident allows me the benefit 
of his Liebs to walk by; ſhall!l quarrel him becauſe he brings we 
not chm Lam to thank him for a»lirrle, which he did not ewe 


med's- but he ver to be that he affords not moro. He chat 
hurt) abondance rides through che 'werld on Horſe-644.: Perhaps he | 
is -with ſome mord cafe; bur he runs the /buzard of his | 
| Beaſt: And beſidesthe Cofwalty of bis own Train, he is ſubje& | | 
to the danger ofthoſe fumbles that his Bearer makes. He that 
| wants a plenty; does but S O⁰ foor : He is not born ſo high upon 
the Creature, but more ſecureiy paſſes ttnough the variẽ Adven- 
tnt of life. And) not being fparr'd by. pricking want, may take his 
tafe ini ira vailing as he pleaſes. nn 7 

In all ar 1 would have a double prefper? I would conſider 
whar I have , and I would have regard to what I have lift, 
id ny be in my ii ſ⸗ I may- finda Benet. I may be rid with it ot 
a Trouble, a ſnare, or danger. If it be Wealth, perhaps there was 4 
time when I had it not, Let me think if then I li not well with- 
out it. And what then ſhould hinder that I ſhould not do ſo now? 
What news is it thata Bird with wings ſhould flye ? Riches have 
ſuch, and tis a thouſand to one but ſome. other did loſe them 
before, ] found them when another loft them, and now tis likely 
ſome other will find them fromm me: and though perhaps I may 
have loſt a Benefit, yet thereby likewiſe I may be ed of a Cum- 
ter. t things of this aue tis the opiron of the /offſe more 
then dhe Jqſe char vd. If yet the only prop of my —— gone 
loitght cater» wonder that in fomany forws I rid fo long with | 
* that 


—— — 


| 
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that one ſingle Anchor then now at laſt chat it ſhould break and 
fail me, When War had raviſhed all from Stiſes, aud Deme-| 
irius aſk'd him, How he could brook ſo vaſt a deſolaiun. He retur- 
ned, that he had loft nothing. The Goods he had, he ſlill enjey A; 
| his Veriue, Prudence, Fuſtice, ſtill were with him; theſe were war- 
ters permanent and immortal: for the other it was no wonder, That 
what was periſhable, ſhould periſh, r 
In che next place, let me look to what I have leſt. He that mif- 
carries once will hasband what is leſt the better.” If che Dye of Tor. 
tune hath thrown me an ill chance, let me ſtrive to mend it by 
my good play. What Lhave is made mote E by my vun 
of I once was owner of. It I have loft bur little, let me be 
thankful that 7 loſt no more, ſeeing the remainder was as firs 
8 che reſt that's gone. He that in a Battail is but fleightly wonnid: 
rather rejoices that he is got off ſo well, then grieves that he Was 
burt at all. But, admit it were all that is gone; A man harh | 
Hope ſill left, And he mayas well hope” to recover rms og 

hath 1ſt, as he did acquire them, when he had them not. I. 
will lead him to a »ew Magazine , where he cannot deny but he 
may be ſepph d with Advantage ; God will be leſt ſtill. And who 
can be poor who hath him for his friend that hath all. In eh 
{a Chriſtizn'can be rich; and tis a kind of Paradox: to thinke 
he can be - poore , that is deſtined - to be a © Kingdomes 


Har. 
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In“! nn 
Of long and ſhort Life. | pr}; 


r is no queſtion but Life in it ſelfis a Nleſing: And it 
is not worſened by being long. The being of every ching, as 
a being, is good. But, as ſome Add ions that ate good in themſelves, by 
their Circamſtancet become Condemmable; fo that life which abſtrac- 
tively is good, by Acc idents and Adberencies become anforiu- 
nate 3 He that lives long, does many times — His Happineſſe, 
As evening Tempeſts are more fFequent, ſo theyc A | 
tour along: Tearh like the San, oft riſes cler and dancing; when 
che aſternoon is cloudy, thick, and twrbylent. Had Friams not 
liv'd ſo long, he had neither ſeen his My Children, ſlain, nor 
Trey (enlarged) loſt, nor himſelf after two and ob Raięn 
made captive, and by / irubes ſlain: Sy got the | 


Tampey of Grin, yet by living long chey boch 4 by in [= 


Tiles : Auguſtus his high Fortune was hot ſweetned y his 
extended e., It could be ud great pleaſure to wank an ilſue 
Us a 7 | 
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of his ownzto ſce his Adopted Sons untimely loſt ; his D ang bert 
looſe — on ones of his Houſe : and ar laſt _ b y, 
22 ity then choice to fix upon a Sacceſſor neither worthy 2 
nor Rowe, How much more bleſt had Nero been if be 
bad n d his firſt five years of Empire > What is paſt with 
uszwe know : but who can prye into the  Bowels of Fate? And 
h ( at that time) Seneca —— the diſpoſition, not 
anger of Nero; Yet be found enough to enforce him to 
ay. aut Hen quam mulls — — accurrunt, diu wvivende f A. 
* many Bon buſineſſes befall us by our living long? If 
or «xforiupate , he does but increaſe his miſery here 
ace If he be is ſubject to the mote abuſes: 
the greater part of the World is ill, and ill natur d ſelſ- love 
| at mL) all men to themſelves, preferring their own Benefit be 
= art pany" of an other. And being fo, he that is go 
k more ſufferings then an other. A good man 
plas reel like ſome Garden-plant in a he ed 
* a Declis nion: beſides his being ſbadad and dropt upon, the 
Thernes and Buſhes are to rude and clown for: the fineneſſe of 
255 15 Tree, And if the World were good, yer Bufineſt 
world, is'Tovths.Age like a long travail'd Horſe. rides dull 
> 2 ane end ; while ever new ſetter out, galop awa — 
3 Fo his MeJanchelick Trot. In Tauth, untaimed 
ad us into folly; and, till experience reines ws , we — 
— wild; and, in a wanton fling , diſturb our ſelves and al 
chat come but ner 4. In Age, our ſelves are with our ſelves 
 diſpleaſed. We are look't upon by as things to be endur'd, 
not comrted or app d Who: is it will be fond of gathering fa 
— L flow ers, Fruits paſt Maturity grow leſſe to be efteem'd. Beau- 
If once Autumn , does not 1 


” On the other ſide, what is it — lole by dying ? If, (a 
x layes) 2 be a Warfare, who is it will be Angry that 
[ nth long ſupper, though a fcaſt, does grow toa 
4 ; becauſe jr tyres us to a Leffirade, and keeps us from 


P Life is but a ple upon this worlds ſtage! 
1 were to chuſe his part, in diſcretiow he . 
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1 can —— can travail in — For 
a 115 a e 9 Thieves, and Omtlaws > when 
5% Syren, and when in all the freams he ſwimms i ia, 
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Bayrs are ftrewed, Death to a Righteous man,whether it commeth 
| or late, is the beginning of a certain happinaſſe; the end 
but of a doubrful and allayed pleaſure. I will not much care whe- 
ther my Life be long or ſhore. If ſhort, the fewer my dayes be, the leſſe l 
ſhall have of Trouble, the ſooner ſhall I arrive at Happineſſe. If 
I eſcape from nothing elſe, yer ſhall "__ from the har liſe 
will keep me in. If long, let me be ſure to lay it a, in doing the 
wore goed, And then though 7 ſay for it a while, yet as abſtinence 
appetite, ſo want and ' expettation- will make my | 
Foz more welcome, | 


— — 


XIV 
Of Eſtabliſhing « troubled Government. 


LIE that would ——_—_ troubled Government muſt firſt van- 
quiſh all his Fees, . Who can be quiet while his Eerie is 
in Arms againſt him. Factioas heads ſhould be higher by a pale than 
their bodies, He that would rule over many, muſt #4 hr with 
many and conquer; and be (ure to cu off thoſe that raiſe up Tameles, 
or by a A ele awe keep them in a fri SubjetFion, In every 
able Prince, Lips would have two things eminent, Ys er Vir. 
ths, Power and Yerize,” He ought to have power to break inſkr- 
nid ien at home and repell a force that would invade him from 4- 
rand. He ought to have Vertue to preferve his fate and Digni- 
5, and by the neceſſary art of Polity ſo to order all the ſfreames 
of Government as they may runne cles, and obedient in their =: 
per Channels. Power is, certainly, the moſt eſſential part of Spwe» 
ragen. lis an inſeparable attribute of the Deity. God is omni 
\porewt as well as Ommni{cienr, And without ir, he were not God 
is that which diſtinguiſheth and jupey-poſry him above all. When 
we would ſpeak of the 1-#> God indeed we alwaics name him God- 
Almighty. As therefore he that would be 4 Prince, the firſt thi 
in his vm ſhould be Power 3 ſo when he is 4 Privce and dew? 
bimnſelf of it, be depoſes and wwrhrones himſelf and prot laimes Him: * 
ſell a rey to any that will atremp: the dolaneſſe btit to take him 
|| He ſcemsꝛotell his Eneniet, that he is now weak and nnarmed, and 
invites ibi tn to ſer u him, Without ' Power, be is but Fertan 
Hal, which every Scj a may vevile and ſpurn at his Pleaſove, 
"Lis Fewer chat begets Feu, and Fear that firſt made Gods - Nit 
e be hath pcwer, if he have not Reſolution, like à Child 
wears a St but knows not how to wſeit; Irreſolurion'is- a wor- 
ſer Vice then Rafſhneſſe : be thar ſheets beſt may ſometithes mille iy 


CG IO 


mark, but hethar ſhocks wot at off ſhall be ſore never to hit it, = 
r 
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his own anraly paſſions. | 
e among turbulent Subjects, muſt ever be upon his Guard ; 
e that knows the 1rregularities of his own deprav'd affetFions ; 
muſt keep perpetuall Sentinel: vpon them. A ſleeping Samos 
needs but a feeble Woman to cut his decks off, and deſiver him up 
to deftruction, Iis Security and —_ that as oft undoes 4 
a Prince as Forge, But vigilance is ſe wnder-min'd. A ſtate 
awake and upon it's Guard, tis difficult to ſarprize. Cato was'of 
Inion that Corner deſerved moſt praiſe that could govern iu 
kr and his Paſſions, And as the ſtrength of him that command 
conſiſts. moſt in the conſent of thoſe that obey : ſo if I can bring 
my paſſions and effeFions io ſubmit to Religion, and Reaſon, 1 t 
e my Dominion in my ſelf ſo, as I need not fear the aſl; 
| of them without mee. If I cannot prune off all my ſuperfluicies, 
let me yet ſoreſtrain them as I may not act my own nor 
give matter of inſultatian to others. If my ſtrength be once — 
and I become blind, I then am fitted to make ſport for the Phili- 
| ons | 
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| wertnes lifted bim ſo deſervedly to the top of Honor , that Valerius 


ſims. He that is a ſlave to himſelf, and his own fond laſts, can no- 
ver long preſerve his /berty from others. As man is commonly his 
own prime fatterer, fo is he, for the moſt part, the firſt engine of 
his own low ſervitude. 
X Y. 
Of doing Good with Labour, and Evil with Pleaſure. 
I, was anciently ſaid, That whatſoever good work a man doth with 


labour, the labour vaniſheth, but the good remains with him that 
ht it: And whatſgever evil thing he doth with pleaſurr, rhe 


making labour ſweet, while evil turneth pleaſere to a burthes. 
Creation, which was Gods work for fix days, both publiſh and | 

tuared his glory ever fince, Where the end is but alone, 

uncomplainingly we toy! and tug the rrembling Oar 3 we ftrain 
our »erves, and anoint our ſelves with ſwear, and think it pleaſure 
while we compaſs what may ſo/ace us hereafter, The firſt In be 
ters of Arts, with pains they "ache! ar prey ws, 


niſnt. Put the fruit of their labour, paid them with comrear, while 
living ; and after that, gives the Tribute of a Noble Fame to their 
memory. —5 we = _— what is $008, we are bur 4 
red, which after all our harrowing , will ripen up to | 
— = ſclves: like well plac'd benefits, they ook 1 to nh Col- 
lators honour, Beneficium dando accepit, qui digno dedit: By giving 
he receives a benefit, that layes it on the well-deſerving man. 
Alexander Severus was of ſo Noble a Nature, that he thought not 
them his friends, that 46d not ſameibing of him: And when it | 
was in diſpute, who was the bᷣeſt Prince ? his opinion was, that he 
onght to be held for beſt, that retain'd his friends by favours, and 
reconcil'd his Enemies with curteſſes. Tullas Hoſftilins was to Rome 
a forraigner, a Tradeſmans ſon , and an Exile; yet his induſtrious 


Max imus {cruphks not to tell us; That Rome never repenmd, thar 
the borrowed a King from her veigbbous, rather then ſee up dne 
of her own: Nis Succeſſor Servivs Tullius, was not leſs a wonder : 
The fame — ps bred him a ſlave 3 for his verrat, choſe him 1 
King; and to his eternal Honor, left his Statae paradon'd with, Ser- 
vitadt and Royalty. | 

Nay, it's certain, though the ſucceff of noble adtiuns be ſome- | 
tics moſt ri] yet, when they are done out of #prightneſs 
and integrity, they reward the Aatbor with ſuch an inward ſhine of 


ꝓʒ— — — —— — — 


conſcious | 


pleaſure flyes, bur the evil ſtill reſteth with the Actor of it. Goodweſs | 


too ; yet being once; all their warchings are preſentiy vu- 
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| conſcious ſatisſact ion, that be remains unpricti with the darts of 
even the worſt returns, And the greater his labor and hazard 
was, the pleaſanter is the remembrance when tis paſt, In dan- 
ers eſcaped, a man may find himſelf beloved of the Deity, guarded 
by his better Angel, and cared for by a Genizs that he knew not 


-- which canrot tut adminiſter comfort and content to himſelf: 
whereas unworthy and inglorious ations, though they give a pre- 
ſent blaze to the ſinful corruption of man; yer it is ſuch a fire, as 
that is of b#rning-houſesz where the flame, while ſhining, is not 
without «ffrighring ſmoke 3; but, that once paſt, the end is rubbiſh, 

ench, and ruine. T arquins rape was dogg d with the over-rhrow 
of bis houſe, and expuiſion of Monarchy. orca languiſh'd near 
as many years a priſoner in the Tower of. Loches, as he had »ſurped 
Empire in his Nephews turmoyled Dakedom: When I yſemac bus, 
through thr, was forced to yield himſelf to the Schlau; 
| could then bewail himſelf, that ſor ſo ſhort a pleaſure, he ſhould 
with ſo great a happinef as his liberty. Like a draught of plea- 
— poyſon, the guſt is gone, while the torture ſtcyes, and burns us 
to our grave. How long an age doth many a man repent one 
yoarbful ryor.. Surely, as a wiſe man never repented of a good atti- 
an; ſo he never did, but repent of a bad one. I will not therefore 
care how laborious, but how honeſt my adi ions be; not how plea- 
able, but how goed, If it could be, let me be wertuons 100+ 
ble, without pleaſure ; rather then wicked, with much joy, It was in- 
deed, a reſolution well belecming a Reyal Chriſtian , That he had 
much rather, be in the Catalogue of Unfortunate Princes,then of Wick: 
| ed; for his judgement clearly was, That a Crown was not worth 
taking up, or enjoying, upon ſordid, diſhonowrable , and irreligions 
tems. | 


— 
XVI. 
That Vertue and Vice generate after their kind. 


S in the firſt Inſfitation of Nature, and the Propagation of 
Corporeal Eſſences, it was enacted, and yet continues, That 
every thing ſbowld bring ferth fruit 2 his kind : So find it in the 
propagation of Vertuc and Vice, they bring forth fruit after their kind, 
Vertze begets Vertae. Vice begets Vice. And tis as natural fora man to 
a_ a return of Yertve out of Vertue. and a return of Vice our 
of Vice; as tis for him to expect an Elephant ſhould beget an 
Elephant, or a Serpent beget a Serpent. Nay, not only the genus, 
but the very ſpecies holds; and oftentimes, the proportion of that 
ſpecies too. High actions beget a return of actians that are ſo: 

and 
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| pH ich ba valor with all rhe Arms of 


|avardnefs. Paſſion enkindles paſſion ; and pride begers pride. 


And poor low flagging deportments , beger a retun of the like, 
The Eccho is accor — the voice that peaks : The repors of the 
Tore is proportionabl nable to the itude it bears: If it be but by 
\ reflettion only, the beams are rev ated bright, as is the Sx» char 
| ines them. And clouds import a ſhade, as is their proper 
| blacknef.. For his friendſbip and riches, the Romans beſtowed on 41- 
talw the Kingdom of Pergamus and he to expreſs his eratitude (nor 
—— his — left the City of Rome his Heir; teturn- 

ift advantag'd wich his — wealib. Camillus his Noble 
FEE back that treacherous Schoolmaſter by the Tourhs that 
294 obtained im he ylang 2 —ͤ— 


 Terentius his vertues and his being one of — Roman Senate , N 
ſo deep an imprefion in Scipio s manly heart, that when the C 
tbageniaus came to ſuc for peace arid à lea ago, he Apa hear 
them, till they brought him forth diſcharg d of ſenment, 
— corke Tibeve whely a hen miſs d his 
mt. And this again ſo prevailed with Terentius, that when Scipio had 
his Triumph Teremins, though a Senator, ; Ju himſelf into Scipio's 
Livery, and as his rei an waited on — In 
the ſecond Punick War „when Caps was ed by Fulvius, 
7 Comne rey wenches would necds be find to R; one daily 
much 9 ' forthe ſaftty of the Army , the other ſupply d 
the capiiv'd $ — and other 2 which at the 
fſaccagt of the place, . 
them their g and liberty, and granving them what elle they 
fred. He reaches me to be good, that does me good: he 
ihe to enlarge my heart to him, err les w me, 
If werree in the hears be not totally withered : Curies 
received, are waterings that make it — — ow, till it lower 
and returns a feed, That Virgin which the Courtiers of 
Charles the fifth, had perveyed for his wanton pere; when with 
tears — bleſſed Leue asl — adorn d the 
toom 1 prefer vation it 
wrought ſo high in reg Stead, Heroick breft, that — * 
chaſt, — 2 and to reward het for that 
wverive which be did intend to violate - — — | 
— —ů— Jourh,pewer and porn —— 
bated into Contimence , 1 
— And the ſame genuine effect harh wiv, Ir —— 
= by example, but it ſows it (elf, and gives a crop of the — 
har by our ſelves is ſcarter'd, With the frow«rdchou ſhalt learn fro- 


many are calm and quiet, till they meer with one that is cholerick ? 
He that ſows Iniquity, muſt look to rep it, Did not Davids Mur- 
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ther and Adultery , bring the Sword - Inceſt into his W ? 1 
F 
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How fatally and evidently was the Maſſacre at Paris, ſcourged in 
thoſe that were held for the chiefeſt actors and contrivers of it > 
Charles the King, before the 25th year of his Age dy d, bath d 
and dyed in bloud. 4njow , the ſucceeding King was ef inated, 
and lain in the ſame room the Maſſacre was plotted in, Gwiſe, mur- 
dered by the Kings appointment. The Qucen, conſum'd with grief. 
And with ſucceeding Civil War, both Paris and the Nation torn, It 
is: a ſtrange retaliation in the ſtory of Valentinian and Maxim. 
PF alentinian by fraud and force witiated the wife of Maximus: for' 
which Maximus by fraud and force murder d him, and marryed hi 
wife : whoſe diſdain to be compelld, and deſire ro revenge her 
 Hasbands death,made her plot the deſtruction of Maximus and Rome, 
nd indeed, tis ſo plentitully proved in all ſtories, that no Proverb! 

| become more true then the ſaying of the Satyrift, = 
d generum Cereru, fine cade & ſanguine, payci 
| — — . 


Deſcendant Reges c ſicea morte Tyf anni. 


: 


Few Tyrants find Death natural, calm, or good 9 * 


But, broacht with ſlaughter, rowl to Hell in blood. 


There is in Vices not only a natural pars of evil in 
aud dimenſions; as if ed 
parent did beget the ſon. Bagoas, a 
enan Noble man, having poyſond Artaxerxes and. Arſamnes, 
was, detected by Darius, and enforced to drink poyſon himſelf. Dis- 
wedes, that with humane fleſh: fed beaſts, at laſt by Hercsles was 
made, their foed himſelf. Pope Alexander the 6th, having deſign'd 
the poyſoning of his friend Cardinal Adrian, by his Cup-bearers mi- 
take of the Bottle, he coſened the Cardinal of his draught z ſo d 
dy the ſame Exgine that he himſelf had appointed to fil . 
Treaſon and falſbood how often is it paid in irs own peculiar kind. Tar- 
| peia chat betray'd her father, tor what Tatiws his Souldiers woreon 
their arms, inſtead of the Bracelets ſhe expected, was paid with 
their Shields thrown on her till they preſſed her to death, And to 
requite the falſhood of three Captains, whom he hired to diſſwade 
Philip of Auſtria from giving him battel, Charls the fourthof Germany 
paid them in counterfeit money, aſſuring them that counterfeit money 
was good enough for their counterfeit ſervice, Certainly , in vain 
— expect good, that would have it ariſe out of zvil, I may as 
| well when I plant a Thiſtle, expect a Fig; or upon ſowing Ceckle, 
look for Wheat, as to think by indirect courſes, to beget my own be- 
nefir. But, as the beſt Husband looks to have his ſeed the cleaneft 7 
ſo doubtleſs, the beſt policy for a mans ſelf, is to ſow good and honef 
actions, and then he may expect a harveſt that is anſwerable. 


8 | 
Conch ſoak Goole, —— 
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of 
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is there 3 of the Land, of the Skye , of Heaven, of Hell, of 
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Of Memory. 


for the Tongue. Since he that forgers himſelf in his 10 ves an 
jar — to remember N eder with * - — 3 In 
all that does _ to Man, you cannot find a greater wonder, 
What a treaſury of all things in the life of Man? What a Record, what 
Jeurnall of all > As if Provident Natare , becauſe ſhe would have 
Man pars Haig provided him an Account-book to carry al- 
waies with him. And though it be the worlds vaſt Inventory, 
per it neither burthens nor takes up room : To my ſelf it is inſen- 
[ible , I feel no weight it preſſes with; to others tis inviſible, 
when I carry all within me they can fee nothing that I have. Is it 
[not a miracle, that a man from the grane of Sand to the ful and 
ln iow Sunne, ſhould lay up the world in his Brain > And may at 
2 pleaſure bring out what part he liſts, yet never empty the 
e that did contain it, nor crowd it he ſhould add more, 

kind of thing is it, in which the ſpacious Sea is ſboard and 
branded ? where Cities, Nations, the Farths great Globe and all 
the Elements reſide without a Camber > How is it that in this little 
Invifible place, the height of the Star, the bigneſſe of that, the di- 
ſtance of theſe, the compaſſe of the Earth the Nature of all 
ſhov id Tye and alwaics be r cady for producing as a man ſhall thin 
pt, Ifa Conjurer call up but his phanatique Spirits , how we — 
and fartle at their ſtrange approach : Yet here by Imagination help | 
we call what cre we have a mind to, to appear before ws, and in 
thoſe proper ſhapes , we have heard them related in. Or elſe in 
thoſe which we our ſelves have ſcenthem in. Certainly, it cannot 
be but a work of infinireneſſe that ſo little a Globe of ſkull as map 
bath, ſhould bold ſuch an almoſt infinity of baſineſſe and of know- 
ledge, What Oceans of things exactly and orderly fireaming forth 
we find ſrcm the tongue of an Oratour, that one who did not 
ſee him ſpeaking would believe he read them in ſome printed Ca- 
talogne ; and he that does ſee him, wonders from what inexhanſti- 
ble Fountain ſuch eaſy fircams can flow, Like a Fagler 
his prize, he — like Ribbonds out of his mouth, as as 
two hands can draw. Aſke him of the Sea, he can tell you what 


— 


Qu 


things and to come. A learned man by his Memory alone is 
Treaſury of all the Arts, he walks not without a Library about 


25 


Hould be Memory of the World bur fall cep, what a Fair of} 
mad Beaſts would the Earth bee? and ſurely much the wadder 


FP f2 dim. 
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him. As the Pſalmiſt ſayes of the Sunne, It goes from one end 
of the Heaven to the other, and nothing is hid from the heat 
thereof: So the Memory with imagination travails to and fro be- 
tween the moſt remoted parts, and there is nothing that is not 
comprehended by it. Andie Mack & 3; Neither after all this, nor 
before, can any print hereof be diſcern'd, What is outwardly ſcen 
more then there is in a lively Image which is no other then a. Block? | 
And who can tell me where this vaſtneſſe hes? What hand, wha 
pen did write it. Anatomize M an, and you ſhall find there is no- 
thing in him like it. Bones, Sinews, Nerves, Muſcles, fleſh, blond; 
ueines, and marrow , and corrupting ſubſtances ; but no relick, gg 
1 eneſſe of that which in his life c me from him. No tract, no 1. 
tion of any thing remote or forraign, Diſſect the Brain, the Senſe 
ſeat, — {hopof bnſy-rhenghts , and Court of Record in May: 
Whar do the curious inbetters of Nature find there? but a white 
and ſpongeous ſubſtance divided into 3 ſmall-Ce/s, to the ſmalleſt 
of which the Memory is aſcribed, but not a line nor any one 14. 
of any thing that's —4 can be read there, Certainly, if momey: 
rany and putrefattive man can undiſcerned and unburthen'd bear 
ſo much about him; If ſo little a point as the leaſt Tertia of the 
brain the Cerebellum can hold in it ſelf the notions of ſuch immes 
ſurable extents of things: we may E allow omni ſcience i 
the great Creazovr of thus, and all hingt elſe, For doubtleſſe we 
know what we. do remember, and indeed what we remember 
not WE do not know. Cicero tells us, tis the Trace of things prix 
zed in the mind. Queſtionleſſe tis an underſtanding faculty con 
ſerving thoſe Idea arifing from common ſenſe through imagina- 
tion, which with the help oftheſe again whenever there is caule 
ſhee's ready to produce them, *Tis the Souls repoſitory where (ht 
ſtores up al that ſhe is pleaſ d to keep , the furniture of the 
World lyes there packt up: and as he that goes into a Ward-robe, 
| — ſometimes at firſt of what he ſecks for , removes and turnes 
over ſeverall parcells, before he finds the thing he comes to loc 
for, So man ot'h ſodain remembers not all he would, but is ſomes 
times put to hunt and tumble over many things till he comes at laſt 
to that he there would find, as if wrap'd up in foldes , by degrees 
we wnlsp and light upon them, Nor is the difference hercof 5 
men leſſe wonder. In ſome men how prodigiows | In others how 
| dead and du? Appins Claudias had ſo ſtrong a Memory that he 
boaſted he could | alwte all" the Citizens of Reme by their Names. 
And Mithridates of Pontus could ſpeak 22 Languages and Muſter 
his Souldiers by his memory, calling them all by their Names, And 
upon this greund where the Senate had condemn'd his Books tobe 
burnt, cf Severus told them, If they would not have them te- 
main, they ſhould burn him too, for that he had them all in his 
memory. On the other ſide ſome of the 7 hracians were r 
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fo bleckiſh, that they could not count beyond four, or five. And 
Meſſala Corvinus liv'd to forget his own Name : as I have known 
ſome, that have in; health fr got their own children, whom they 
have dayly ſeen and liv d with. If we conſult Philoſophy, how this 
huge 3 comcs, that, wil preſume to tel us, tis from the temper 
of the brain ʒ the mode rate ly dyy being happicr in their memories, 
chen tho ov ex- toiſt, which Hing liquid and ſlippery, are leſs 
ive and tenacious of any Impreſsions that occaſional! ess 
on are darted, Like glimpſes of the Sun on water, they — At! 
preſent, but leave no ſign chat they were ever there; and this may be 
the reaſon (becauſe oftheir great humidity), why memory in children 
is ſo brittle. But how it comes to paſs, that many old men can re- 
member things of their youth done threeſcore years ago, and yer not 
thoſe they acted but the day before, is certainly to be admired ; fince 
none can tell me, where they lodge characterix d the while, with- 
being ſb»ffled ont, or quite defac'd by new ſucceeding actions. 
One wan in the Memory be yond all, is obſerveable. We may ea- 
y remember what we are intent upon ; but wich all the art we 
can uſe, we cannot knowingly forget what we would, What would 
ſome give, to wipe their ſorrows from their #bought,which,maugre all 
their i chey cannot but remember, Withgoodreafon therefore 
would the wiſe Themiſftocles have learn d the Art ef forgerfol-i 
zeſſe, as deeming it far more beneficial ro man, then that (ſo much 
cry d up) of memory. - And for this cauſe, (doubtleſs) we had need 
x careful, that even in ſecret, we plunge not into evil actions. 
h we have none to witneſs what we do, we ſhall be gall'd 
ſufficiently with our own peculiar memory; which haunting us 
per ly with all our beſt endeavours,we cannot either caft a; 
or blot out, The Worm would dhe, if Memory did not feed it to Erer- 
#it9., Lis chat which makes the penal part of Hel: for whether it 
be che puniſhment of leſs,or the puniſhment of ſenſe 3 tis memory 
that does enflame them both. Nor is there any tna in the ſoul of 
van, but what the memory makes. In order unto this, I will not 
; does me injury, that I may not by my 
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care to know, y kg — 
memory malice b — wrong, I may be 
to malign the Author, which not knowing, I free my ſelf of 
vexation, without the bearing any grudge to the wen. As good acłi- 
ant, ns yy of il, keep a perpernal calm in the wind : fo 
queſtionlels, a ſecret horror is begotten by a ſteret vice. From 
e we may undoubtedly conclude, That though the gale of ſac- 
ceſs, blow never ſo full and proſperouſly, yet no man can be truly 


happy, that is not truly innocent. 


No 
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XVIII. 
No man Honeſt, that is not ſo in his Relation. = 


Eſides the general and neceſſary dependance that every man: 
muſt, andought to have upon Cod; There is no —— 
ever, but is even in this world particularly related to ſome particula 
perſon above the generality of other men. He can neither come into the 
world, nor continue in it, and be an Independent man: And by his 
demeanor, in his ſtricteſt Relations, he may be gueſſed at in the 
other progreſs and courſe of his life. In all the Relations that are 
tingent to men, thoſe are moſt binding, which Nature hath 
neereſt in the ſeveral conditions of men, In which, if a man 
be not teveſ in vain he is expected to be found ſo in others, that 
are more diſtanil) extended om him, The higheſt tye of all, (as 
moſt concerning the publique good), I take to be between a bory 
Sabjef#, and legitimate Prince purſuing the good of the Cou 21 
—— and every ſabjelt is bur a little more remoted 
ſow, He is iga is Subjects lives, will eaſily be drawn 
to be careleſs of any but his — (as * ſa j 
Ny may ought 10 govern others, but he that is better then thoſe 4 
le governs 3; there being a obligation upon a Prince to be 
and, then there is upon other men : for, though he be humane in 
is Perſon, as others are ; yet, for the publike ſake , his Perſon &\ 
Sacred, and the Government he exerciſes is Divine; ſo, with al 
' caution ought to be adminiſtred, and, in imitation of the G : re. 
| quires a greater hei he of vertue, ſo to irtadiate his Throne , that 


men might with Admiration, and obey with Rewerence, | 
this — he Noble Spartans anſwer, who — one deſir d I 
how a Prince might be ſafe without a guard, he replyed, If he 
ruled his ſubjetts 4s a Father doth hs — | 
| The ſame reciprocal tye is inſubjet#s towards their Prince And if a 
man be not honeſt in this, his Relation, that is, in his Leyaliy; let no 
man expect that man to be honeſt in any thing further, then conduteth 
to his own particular Intereſt : The breach of this, not only out 
of Political, but Natural Reaſon, the Laus have made more capital, 
then other crimes ; not only 2 perſon _ „but 47. 
tainting all bis Poſterity with the confiſcation of all that were 
capable of owning in this life. Rebellion being as Parricide and Witch- 
craft, Nor is the 1gnominy leſs then the Crime, To be a Trayter, 
delivers one tothe loweſt ſcorn of men, as well as tothe heavieſt curſe 
of law. And no State that ever yer I read of, but held ſuch an- 
| worthy of life, and ſo not fit for any converſation of men, as 4 


ving ſorſeited in that all which makes one man companionable to 
7 another. 
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another, In like manner, he that is a Parent, and moroſe, and 
froward to his children, hardly will be affable to any, Who neg- 
lets Nature, undoubtedly is ancivil man. He that loves not his 
own, will not probably be drawn to love thoſe who are nothing to 
him: So is it with a child; If he once contemn his Parents, he ex- 
es himſelf to be contemn d by others. And to ſhe how horrid 
of this nature are, the Levitical Law made diſobedience unto, 
Parents, ſtoning; the worſt okehe four capital puniſhments among 
them: Nor was he to live, that had carſed either Father, or Mother. 
Neither can I believe this hw was ed in the dayes of Solo 
mon, who tells us, The eye that mocketh his father, or diſdains obe- 
lience to bis mother, the Crows of the valley ſhall pick it out, or elſe the 
young Eagles eat is :Fwhich, in effect, is to ſay, That he ſhall come 
to ſome untimely and, either hang d on ſome tree, or caſ ant without 
burial.for the fowls of the air to feed on. Io this inclines the opinion of 
K. Jerome, where he ſays, Nec wwlts ledends eſt pietas Parentam. We 
ht not to caſt ſo much as a diſconrented look at the piety of a parent. 
He that hath forgot to be a ſox;is an Agrippa to the world, and is born 
averſe to Nature, As corrupted humors are the continued diſtemper 
of the body that did ts ; ſo a vitiaus and diſobedient ſos is 
the torment of the Parent that begot him. It was a good reaſon 
the Philoſopher gave to one, why he ſhould not go to law with his 
father : Sayes he; , you charge him unjuſtly, all will condemn you : 
And if your charge be juſt, you will yet be condemned for blazing it. 
Iis an unhappy queſtion Caſianas asked an unduriful ſon: Teen 
alienum tibi fidum invenies, ft tuis hoſtis fuers? Nui fallere au- 
debit Parentes, quali erit in cateros ? What ſtranger ſhall he ere 
find faithful to him, that to his Parents is become an Enemy ? What 
will he be to others, that is to Parents falſe > It is the ſame in other 
Relations between Husband and Wife, between Maſter and Servants. 
Cate did not doubt but the would prove a poyſoner , that had firſt 
been guilty of Adwitery, And indeed, whoſoever is not hexeſt in his 
Relations, gives the world an Evidence, that he can be falſe in the 
leſſer ghar hath already failed in the greater. Tobe falſe in our Relati- 
ens, 15 to break our 27ſt, in which both Religion and Natare hath | 
fer us. He that is perſidioas and untrue in that, cancels all the bonds 
be after can be 1yed in. When Fadas had betray d his Maſter , nor 
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after. Whereas, be that behaves himſelf well in his Relations , 
Fives us hope of his being ſound in all things that we have to 

98 * ere 17 75 — = the — 
we find eing falſe in theſe , we not e our 
ſelves with . 32 become implunged even in all the 
eelemities of life in the ſeveral Relations we have, and 


live in. 


Friends, nor Encmics, nor his own Conſcience would exdere him | 
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Lei frangere rerum 
Gaudebit pacta, ac tenues ſprs linquet amici, 
Now illi dms, aut conjux, aut vita, manebit 
expers lact us, lachrimagque : Aget aquore ſemper, 
Ac tellare premens ; aget agrum, note dieq; , 
Diſpetta, ar vialata fides - 


bo loves to break 
Wiſe Natures bonds ; and cheat his friends poor hope, 
Contracts tarmoil, and tears; that nevet ſtop. 
Nor hanſe, nor wife, nor life is ſafe : bur he 
or 'd with Earth p the unquict Sea. | 
A broken Faith diſcern d, is ſickneſs ever — . | 


Certainly, there is no man bur ſome way hath relation to others, 
eicher by Religion, Policy, Nature, Alliance, or Humanity ; chere- 
fore as a Chriftien, a Friend, a Kindred, a Superiowr, or a Man, to all 
2 man may take occaſion to be honeſt. Though 1 comply not wich 
all their wayes, yet Chriſtian Piety, and natural Probiry- is never to 
be partad with. Hechar , or throws away theſe, deſcends into a 
n his guide, and is hamance bur in ſbapr 


: 
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XIX. 
Of the Salvation of the Heathen. 


collection ariſing from 
—— —ü— that wil ee 
not to a ir C . w | 

y ith 6 waltcf ms, nd the tack 
ons, of ſo many Ages pas, and to come, Is it not enough, thut we 
may be admitted to de Heirs our ſelves, but all our Brerhrts 
muſi be Ai. Nor can I think, God approves their j augr- 
ment, who ſo ſtrictiy undertake to limit his merci, Which yer to 
pry may ry but over all his wert. None of his 
Attributes being magnified neet ſo much throughout all rhe Scri- 
ftares, as his Mercy. And in fone meaſure to 4d the | 
of the Len; The firſt two Tables that were delivered wich Thi. 
der , Lightning, and Terror, being broken at the giving of the 


. 
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Second, Ged then was pleaſed tq; proclaim The Lord, the Lord, ftrong, 
merciful, any graciew ſlew 1% Anger, long- ſaffering, &c. Where, to 
ballance the 10 precepts in the Decalogue, there are 10 Attribute: 
relating all to Fayour and to Mercy towards Man, The Mercy-ſeat 
was over all the Ark, and that all- naded with the Cherubs wings.) 
And why thoſe Cherubims may not type unto us not only the we 
Tables ot the Law inthe Art; but the two Teſtaments of the Law 
and the Goſpel, and the /wo Generations of the world the Fews and 
the Gentiles, either ot them mutually reſpeRing each other, and 
the Oracles of God arifing from between them; I know no prohi- 
bitiov. Some indeed have given lapſ'd Nature too too high a pri- 
viledge. Enabling her of her ſelf alone to work out her own Salve 
tion as Pelagiws , and before him (inclining that way) Origen. And 
if I find him nightly cited, Zwinglins where he tells us that Numa, 
Cato, Scipio, and ſuch like juſt Heathen, without Faith in Chrift 
were Naturally faved,that is, by the vertue of the Law of Natwre 
which they did obſerve. The laſt (the obſervation of the Law) 
being intimated by the Apeſſle. Who tells us though they have 
no written Zam, yer naturally doing the things of the Law, they 
are 4 Low ante themſelves, Others have more modeſtly interpre- 


ted this Text as Aquinas and ſeverall more befide e 


| 
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yet Salvation; though not ſo much from the naturall k e they 


their Souls from the aſſiſtance of Sapernataral Grace, whereby 
ue enabled through Faith to fulfill the Law, St. Peter tells us, that 
in every Nation, He that frareth God and worketh Righteonſneſſ: i 
ucepted with bim. Tis not Mans Merit, but tis Acceptance 
that is his ſecurity, And ſurely, if we will not be too criticall we 
may find examples of this I ruth. It is doubtfull whether Fob were 
not of the line of Eſaucertain, ſaith St. Auguſtinc, He was neither 
natural Iſraclite, nor Preſelyte, but born ard buryed in 1dumes, 
And Beltarmine aſſures us he was not of the Children of Tſraet: 
but either an /dumean, or an Arabian. Both of which were counted 
Enemies to 1/rael, Next may be inftanc'd Melchiſedeck, Ferbro 
— Prieſt of Midian, Rehab the Harlot, Naaman the Syrian, and o- 
rs. 
But it will be alleadged from the Fourth of the Adr, Tha 


mong men there is given no other Nane under Heaven 
whereby we muſt be ſaved. And without Faith in him Salvation 
cannot be had, and Faith in him they cannot have becauſe they 


never heard of him. I grant all but the laſt, and literally that too. 
I doubt not but all to whom the ſound of the Goſpel hath any way | 
come, are ſtrictly obligedto this: When God hath ſhewed them 


both of God and good and e vill, as from the help they have io 


Salvation canner be had by any other but by Chriſt. For a-| © 


[this Name, in vain they ſeck for another, Nominal Chriſt is ne- 
cefſary to thoſe that have #ominaly heard of him. Yer who can 
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tye up the Spirit of God, from illaminaumg this to their ſouls , ei- 
ther in their life or in the very Farewell it. But tis is rather 
poſſible then proving, Though I hope it will not prove a Paradox 
if I ſhould beg leave to believe that ſome who never heard of Chriſt, 
may yet dye and be ſaved by having a Fauh in him, How many 
of them have dyed Peritew: for their fins, for which they have 
found their Conſcience checquing them, and withall wholly reſting 
themſelves on the Mercy of the Supream God? What was the Phi- 
loſophers, O ens entium miſerere mei, but this? He would never: 
have fled to mercy, it his Soul had not been con ſeious of ſome il: 
And it he had not had Faith he would never have prayd for it, ſince 
no man prayes for that whereot he does deſpair the Graunr, What 
were the laſt words almoſt of cvery common Malefactor among them 
at his end, but a deſiring God and Nature to forgive him? Beſides 
the Grace and Favour of God, two things are required of Man 
for the attaming of his Salvation, Faith and Repentance, For to 
both theſe hath God engaged himſelf. He that Repents ſhall find 
Mercy, and he that believes ſhall be ſaved. Repentance cloſeth the 
breaches of that Law which ſinne before did violate, When the heat 
of Luft hath ſhrieveld up the Conſcience into wounds and clefts , 
Ge Ran on Earth that's chapp'd ) repentant Tears will fill up all 


thoſe Chaſms: Pænitentid abolert peccats indubtanter credimus , 


ſayes St. Aaguſtinc. Repent and believe, is the præcept of the Goſpel, 
Now I would aske the queſtion,whether Chriſt cracified/and Gods) 
Mercy be not things co- incident; Nay if it be not the very effect and 
height of Gods mercy : which they flye to though not in the litera 
name of Chriſt yet in ſuch a name as is the ſame, and comprehends 
the offered Chriſt in it, Mercy. The Mercy-ſeat was the Propitia-, 
tory, and Chriſt is calld our Propitiation, Our vencrable Bede gi- 
ving us the Anagogicall ſenſe, tells us plainly z Propitiatorium aurcun 
eſt Humanitas Chriſti Glorioſa, The golden Mercy-ſeat is Chriſts 
doriow Humanity. In the firſt of St, Luke, In the Seng of the 

efied Virgin, it is ſaid, God bath helped his Servant Iſracl in re 
membrance of his Mercy, In the Song of Zacharias, It is ſaid, He 
hath gone on to perform the Mercy 12 to onr Fore- Father, 
Which Mercy in both places, by all Interpreters, is underſtood of 
Chriſt,the Meſſiah. 

In two ſeverall places in Geneſis it is promiſed , by God himſelf, 
That in Abrahams ſeed (which is meant ot Chriſt) ul the Nations 
of the World ſhould be bleſſed. In a third place, there it is, All the 
Families of the Earth, And inthe Adds it is ſaid, All the Krnreds of 
the Earth ſhall be bleſſed, But if they muſt give an account for li- 
teral Chriſt, and yet through inſuperable Neceſſity and Ignorance 
they could never come to know or hear of him; I conceive Chriſts 


comming would be ſo far from being a Bleſſing to them, as it would 
prove unto'em a Rock and Briterne(ſe, Belore the comming of Chriſt, 


wel 
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| Meſſi as; but their anchor was Gods mercy, and ſo the very thi 
| which was che proxs Heathens refuge, The holy Prophet Devid clearly 


did rely on it, Eſ. 52. I will truſt in thy:morcy for ever andever. But 


we may come neerer, even to the very e, which we may illuſtrate 


by chis inſuing Inſtance... - . 4 
A King hath a Frewince in Rebellias, whereby this Sabjeds be- 


come all guilty of Treaſon, and ſo in the juſtice of his Tams are dead. | 
This Kings Son intercedes, and ſatisfies his Faber. Vhereupoh he 
publiſheth a general Pardan, that for his Sens ſake, all ſhall be re- 
#ored that will come in, confeſs their effente, and clam 1 Reception | 


in tight of his Jon. Now ſame of theſe Traytors hear not of thes : | 
Bur out of their confidence of their Privces known geodneſs, and the 

| hope they have of paden, they come repemtantly, ptoſtrating them- 
ſelves to his-wercy. Now: whether: this King, being of 2 Noble Na- 
ture, and inc linable to merey, may not, without impeachment to his 
Foſtice, receive them to Grace, by vertue of his Generel Pardon ſot 
> his Sons ſakegrhough they neuer heard of it; I ſubmit to charitable 
judgements. 1.11} gw e 

It this may not be, Iyer demand, How it can ſand with Gods 
Juſtict, in requiring their Fail in that which they never had mean 
to know,” Nominal Chrift z bat they could reach to, they fuſten up- 
on. But muſt we think them ſit to ee hey they lay not 

t 
I fee 


hold on that which they cannot come 4 they gannot plead 
merit, or a perſonal filial Madiator ; yet, not what hinders, 
that they may not plead merck. I am ſure, St. Paul tells us, That | 
they who do not kuow the Law, ur not be jndged by the Law : But 
by that Law of Nature in themſelves, which is ſo far inſeminated in 
| the hearts of all, as is ſufficient to leave all without excuſe , ; and 
convince them 4 as authors of their own deſtruttion, it they periſh. 
And why chen, ſhall we think, they who never heard of the Goſpel, 
| ſhould be condemned, for not having fab in the Goſpel. Lex won 
cogit ad impoſf#blile. But if they — dye for ignorance of that which 
they could not know, it may be asked, Whether they do not dhe for 
a fault that is none of their n. . ITT 
When the Apoſtle in the 1. of Corinth and the 6. came to For- 
nicators that were out of the pale of the Church, he refuſed to judge 
them, as out of his bounds and juriſdittion': And I conceive it may 
become a charitable Chriſtian, either not to paſs a final ſentence up- 
on all the Heathen 3 or elſe to incline to Charity, which is the Law 
of the Goſpel, Why may we-not of Faith, as St. Paul does 
of Works, If the Gentiles have a faith in Gods mercy, may not they 
be ſaved by that, as Chriſtians by their faith in Chriſt, which is but 
Gods mercy manifeſted > And certainly, without this faith, it will 
be true, what the Father ſays of their beſt works, They are but ſhi- 
ag fins, But what is itſhonld hinder now, that this faith may not 
| 
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we ſhall find {ew of the ens, reſting expreſſedly 2 the promiſed | 


| 
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aße. As I believe the Charter and Impreſs of Gods Image in 
them, is their /aw forbidding their n, and injoyning their duty ; 
ſo Lalſo believe, as a Needle once touch d, their Conſciences , will 
ditect chem to a Refuge in their Makers mercy. Thereſore I hope, 
hall nor much err, it I ſhould believe, A Heathen which never 
heard of Chriſt, labouring to keep a clear conſcience, truly repentant 
tor his offences, and caſting himſelf — ng upon Gods mercy, may | 
come to live in hv. among the bleſſed, | | 
AC 1 — then, chat 'tis no priviledge to be a chriſtian, I 
ſuppole 


im much miſtaken : For as St. Faul anſwers for the Jews, 
is a Chief, that umo them are commined the Oractes of God, They 
are pre · eminenc d before the teſt of the world. Though @ Pagan! 
polkbly may in the dark . Nature, by Gods mercy grope out 
4 my to Heaven ; yet, without doubt, he 33 more heppy that hath 


A Light and à guide to direct him thither. The — of the 
| Gof] el, are went and” it iſtructing F e Notions of. 
rhilſophy. | 3 will like his Tree — t is declared an 
| Heir, then his that is but in a capability of «doprion, Methinks, our 
Suns, and fuwowr that we find from Heaven, ſhould make us 


lock upon them with pity and love , rather then with #ncharitable 
and deſtroying enſures, 1Ave,, they live better by the faint gleams 
| of Nute, then many Chriftians in the coruſcations of the Goſpel, 
And why ſhould I think, that they who live better by the dim 
elimpſes of heir conſcience, and dye, reſigning themſelves to God 
and his erty, whom haveſtebed oni, and found in the Book, 
vf the Creatares, and the ot their Conſtience ; thould yet be 
caſt away in Eternal perdition, . Certainly, looking on their Tiens, 
without hearing either patty ſpeak, one would take the poor [ndi- 
| ans go be better Chriſtians then the Spaniards, that deſtroyed them, 
| However, none can deny, but Cad by his ſecret grace may both 41 
tract, and accept them, And I cannot, but have a more honourable 
apprehenſion of thy omnipotens and ever Greciowe God, then to 
believe, that fo Pare, ſo munificent , and ſo abſolutely perſect an 
Eſſence, ſhould delight ic ſelt to ſee ſo many millions of millions of 
men lye frying in Eternal Torments, that yet were his own moſt 
noble and admired workmanſbip, — frailties he both knew 

and pitied, And this to them a priſtine (and in them 
unavoidable) corruption; out of which they did not eſcape, ( for 
| ought we khow), only becauſe they did not know the way, What 
plcaſure can any good man take, to ſee but poor ſimple Beafs 
continue ſweating in perpetual pains f VWhar good ſcan I reap, by 
ſeeing the languiſhing 7ore#+4e of another > Thote that are pleas'd 
with ſpettacles of crueiiy, we naturally abhor as ſavage in their #4- 
rares. If Calig#la and Nero, were both juſtly condenan'dof craclty ; 
thb one pres; bs g the Exccutioner ſo ſtriir as Deli he x 
leifurely 5-antl the other for but lobking oy, while his 
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AY chough dead. Whar diſpoſition can thoſe men bave who 4th 
can ſo jollily give up worlds to keener and. more aue 
then all their ** — can devide, Is it f to 2 #4: 
ther of mercies, and of his creature ? or, Who will * a 
» and | 
in 


theſe poor Heathen 5; who made their Saus full of : 
then to devewr them aſſoon as they were ben? ideas, 
this inclination to _ ED eons ih 
then trenching but the leaſt on crueliy 3 and whatſoever it w, 1 
ever ſubmic to the — and the wiſe, | 


—— _— 
— 


3 
Whence à Mans Fame ariſes. 


| 

Ometimes there is not a greater cheat, then Fame, and Reputa- 

— The Hy  — appears garniſhed 
wh al be plates that drove per does uſually 5 withall : bac 
once derefted, is as black and ſported, as the s hin, * — 
ourlide of the Dragons dry. Indeed, 'tis hard for any to eſcape 
the laſh of cenſure : But the Boſanations of 4 —— 77 
port, for the moſt part rife from a mans pri vat "he | 

— ſo much with renne, fer re ms an 
inclinations in Pablique, To their Swperioars, they 
o»/nefs, and Tageant. ont their Verives, bur ſtrongly dey r. 
e 9 
6 To their / s, . Tod 
, like Ladies that are careſul of rnd! 


ESES 
not Lr till hey be dreſs'd and trim d 10 

of their faces, Only in a maus re , and | 

Gees be opens himſelf with more freedom, and with le! 
A. 1 He there may be {cen | 
not as he ſeems, but as he  ; without either the deceiving Propet- 
2 Fertue: So, as i „ no 
ley nl 4 lee U. an 2 another, a—_— 
inwardly knows , 

proc When T L bare * 
Lee eee 


mac eratum. 
Neither can a cOnſiant good repors follow any man, but by a con 
ſtant «dberence to vertee, and vertan aifions, Tit much harder 

Great s perjent, then n 


ron of fr and'to know — 

Inferrour conditien For, 

—.— atneſs is Atari . ,yt 
fi abour from meas mens tun gurt. — 
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: 


— their vices as improper for them to divulge e bir witkall, 

magniſit theit good parts, and reprefent them tuller to the word 
then they ate. That oftcn-rimes thoſe paſs in the common, for per- | 
ſons rarely/qualefied ; who," being ſtrictly wem, arc. but {/awr1jh | 
and deceiving our-fide, And befides this, many a man while hc Huth 
# curb upon him, keeps himiſelf in modeſt bounds, from which once | 
freed, he laviſhes into excef and groſs. enormities; like hot merall'd 
Horſes, that may ride well'withia wary hand upon them; but witch | 
the reins are looſencd, they fling and grow unruly. Iis liberty and 
experience that truly thows a man what he is, Swetonims obſcrves it 
of Tiberius, that when he had gotten roCaprea, where he lurked, 
remov'd from the eyes of the people, he at once poured forth Him- 
ſelf in all choſe horrid wices , which before for a long time with! 
much ado he had diſſembled. And though Polrricians ſeck ro ſhadow 
themſelves, by appearing theeaft of what they are; yer, they come 
at laſt to be unmacked, and declare themſelves to the world: like | 
Hedge-hoggs, they vol up themſelves before ſtrangers 3 but in 57. 

0 


uate are ſo dilated,as they may caſily be known to be but virmine; lo} 


chat, in the end, privvale ſint are rewarded with a publick ſbame: 
and then the ſuppoſed hoxeſt man, is hated as a grown monſter, dil- 


covered by the A of 'rime.. Vice is a concealed fire, that even in 


| darkneſs will ſo workgas to ha it ſelf. And doubtleſs, ſomething it | 


it is, according to thoſe among whom a man lives. Even a good man 
among il neighbours, ſhall be «/ reported of; and a bad man, by 

ſome; may be beloved, Some Fices are falſely lookt upon as 0rna- | 
mu and Education : and a modeſt Innocence, is as much miſtaken | 
fot ſilinef and #exorance.' To be good, is thought too nver a way to 


cunttmpt. That which the Ancients admired , we both light and 

— — A good honeſi man, is but a better word for a fad: ſo} 

that no man, can promiſe himſclt free from the whip of a Hcentiou 

tongue. Slanders and calumnies like contagions airs are Epidemical| 

in their /x#fettrop : ny the ſoundeſt conſtitutions are 1cfs thereby | 
u 


tauutra then the other; but all ſhall be ſure to find a torch, I like nor | 
choſe-thar diſdais what the world faycs of them. I (hall ſuſpect 
chat. womans modeſt y, that values not to be gecounted modeſt, While 
Lam innocent}, injurious rumors ſhall the leſs torment mr, But as 
he that is careful of his health, will not only avoyd infected places, but 
antidote himſelf hy reventing Phyſick ; and will not be ab ſtemion- 
only. at a Feaſl, but in his private dyet: So e that weuld be wel 
eſteemed, muſt not only eſchew ill company , but muſt fortifie him- 
ſelf wich Precepes. and Reſolyrian to preſerve himfelt, and not only in 
the throng, and Ar oad, but in his retired dreſng-100m ; for ſince 4 
mans god or bad fame; does firſt take riſe from ſuch as be about 
lum, and ſervants heit ntũther alwayes 65; nor cvct diſcreet ; u 
behoves him — owneepmation, to give them no gauſe of 


1 
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reporting what ſhall ci iti He that is carcleſs of lis ſame, I doubt 
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has 


is not fond of his Integrity. The ficſt-ground to be layd is a mans 
Honeſt endeqgours , and that as well in the Chamber as in the Court: 

and then tis likely a Good Fame follows. If I do wy part, I ſhall be | 
the leſſe troubled, if the world ſhall not do bs in aleming me what 


Labour for, 


XXI. 
That tis ſome difficulty to be Rich and Good. 


Race and Riches like the Matchings of Coſen-· Germans, —_ 
they be not forbidden yet they ſeldome marry together. I is 
rare to ſce a Rc man Riligiows. For Religion preaches Reſtraint , 
and Riches prompt to Liberty, If our Saviour himſelf had not gi- 
ven an expoſition of his own hard Text of the Camel and the eye 
of a Needle,by caſting it upon ſuch as place their truſt upon riches , 
Certainly no Rich man could be thought to be ſaved, but God muſt | 
be put to work a miracle fot it. When Wealth abounds, men ſel- 
dome come by ſuffering to be ſober, They buy out their pennance 
and ſhip over thoſe Conſiderations that ſhould make them ſerioms 
The Education of Rich men teaches to command, ſo they never 
come to be acquainted with that which is better then a ſacriſice, O- 
bedience, Buoy'd up by the Corks of Wealth and Greatneſſe, they are 
ſeldome let down into the depths where the greateſt tiſhes like grown 
Reſolutions are tobe found. They are ſo humor'd by Attenaants , 
and fo elated by the Bowings of all about them, and - withall fo 
ſwallowed up with pleaſure , that they often miſſe of knowing 
rightly cither themſelves or others. And by the Pravity of mans 
weak Nature, it ſo ſets them on the ſolaces of this Life, that they | 
ſeldome have time to think of another or better. The Worm of thus 
Fair fruit is Pride, and it ſooner takes the goodly then the lean, 
Old Faceb begg'd but only Fead and Rayment: and Agur prayes 
direclly againſt a Plenty: and though Solomon was ſo wile as not 
aſkeiry yet we ſee, when he had it, well nigh it had eaten ont 
his YViſdeme. Certainly, Riches be not evill in themſelves: yer for 
the moſt part there is a Caſval illneſſe that attends them. And if 
our bleſſed Saviour had not ſeen ſomething in them more then we 
| sppichend he would never have declar'd it ſo much difficulty for 
a man at once to be both good and opulent : neither would he have 
adviſ'd the young man to ſell what he had, or commanded his 
Diſciples to leave all and fullow him; nor would he have fo ex- 
ampled poverty to us in his own meanneſſe, if he had not known our 
humane frailty too apt to be drawn away by «bundance. Beſides the 


danger of their flattering us to a Reliance upon them, they _ 
| r 
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der us from the ſenſe of Charity not feeling the wants that others 
live in, we cannot be ſenſible of their endwrances: ig we ate not 
begotten into commiſeration. How ſtrict and vigilant have I 
known ſome upon a poor mans Labour, who hath toyld all the day 
from fix to ſix , for fixpence z who, it it were not for the pleaſure of 
night and darkneſſe,, which gives bim ſome ſlender Refreſhment, be 
might certainly be concluded in a worſe condition then the Savage 
Beafts of the Deſert, Nature hath privileg'd them againſt the want 
of Apparel; and though they be put ſometimes ro bunt for their 
Food, yet providence hath made that a pleaſureko them, ſo far, that 
they are rather to be envyed then pittied. But the daily Labouring 
Map ſells both his ſtrength, his time, and his eaſe, for that alone 
which will not ſatiably content his craving Belly, Not apprehen- 
ding the hardſhip of others, by reaſon of the Beckonings and 1liiga- 
tions of pleaſure, and the divertive crowd of other occaſions , Rich 
men have not leiſure to ſtay upon theſe,to conſider and wergh their 
Condition : ſo, that Charity which they have, is rather ſe/f-love then | 
Charity , which doubtleſſe is not rightly call'd ſo, when God is not 
{ the ſcope, and others more their object, then themſelves. And it is 
as undoubtcdly true, that without the wings of Charity, it will be 
very hard to mount to the Region of Happineſſe, Riches beſides, are 
often as thorns to chat the fruits of Piety. They are a kind of 
Rank Earth, which fo faſt puts out weeds, that any fine ſeed of ver- 
tue becomes ſtifled and robbed ere it can get Root, Yet Induſtry and 
perpetuall Attention might perhaps prevent ſome of theſe Tnuconve- 
niences, But there is one thing in Wealth which faſcinates beyond 
all theſe: Tis apt to ſeduce a man into a falſe opinion of Wiſdowe 
in himſelf. And it may be it was from hence, That when Simonides 
was alked, Which was beſt for a man ,Wealth or Niſaome; He made 
ſome doubt how he ſhould reſolve the Buſineſe. The Reaſon was, 
he ſaid, He had often obſerved wiſe men to wait and attend 
at Rich mens Houſes, And how caly is it for aMan to think him- 
(elf Wiſe, when be ſhall find he hath a wiſe man as his Servant h- 
moring him Nor is he only charmed to theſe erroneous waies of 


Pleaſure, and ſtroaked along by the perky of thoſe that ſtoop low 
4 


to creep under his ſhade, and gather of his fallings: But if he be ina 
way of miſcarriage,his wealth keeps him not only from being re- 
clam d, but from knowing wherein he falls. Men are often wary 
how they d their intereſt by Reprehenſion. A poor man like 
clay (being ſoftned by his Lem ſcituation, and the ſammineſſe of want 
that lights upon him) is apt to be eaſily moulded into any Form: 
But the Rich, ſnined upon by the ſonse of proſperity, ſett on the pro- 
moted Hill, and in the flairing light of Greatneſſe, are hardned into 
a Brutleneſſe ſcarſe admitting any ſhape but that by chance you find 
themin-like Venice · glaſſes any hot liquor of Admonition makes them 
crack and fly in pieces preſently. And indeed it is no ſmall an bap- 


pineſſe 
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an #xirsth, io leads them into an Errer. It was, I confeſſe, ingens- 


he turns to the Company and tells them. Though the Man 
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ſincſſe to be ſet in uch a ftatin as will not admit à friend to be free 
with him, He is een to flattery, but ſenc & againſt «dmonition. He 
that by the Engine of a maſſy wee{th is craned up above the Rebuke 
of triends, had need of a Nie nature and a yertue ſtrongly,corded, 
elſe he (hall quickly {+42 to the loweſt ſcale of Vice. Cerrainly,there| 
is none ſow!/ſe as that he nevererres. : But hs is well onwerd in the 


bu there are that bee wealthy and, wiſe, that are Rich and | Religi- 


eſcape the traines that their 4/fl»ency._layes fox them, and make ule 
of thoſe brave S»ppeditaments , that à great Eſa: allows them to 
do goed w:thall : So they ought to be magnified by all that art 
Spectators of ſo Noble a Conjusttion, Aga Rich Tyrant is the 
worſt of all wild Beaſts; ſoa Rich Chriſtian is one of Chriſts wor 
ders. Nihil honefliws magmificentinsque , quam pecunias (.coutemne- 
reſs non habeas ) ſi babeas, a1 Bene ficeatuam, Libertatemque confer- 
re. Sexec. If we have not wealth, tis Hue and Princely not to 
be fend on't : But far more Heroice (if we. have it) to ſowe is into 
Charity and Beneficence. Like fire in a Je 2 Rich man good | 
is Regular, Bright, and R:fr:ſbing to all that come within the 4 
fence of his beams, He lights the blindly dark , and guildes the 
room he ſhines in. And whoſoever comes into it, like it. It will 
draw their eys upon him, as if t here were ſome P. vinity in him, 
that invited all to pay a kind of Adoration to him, fot the Bounty and 
the Benefits that Fate has made him flewerd of. 


| 


— 
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Againſt being proud by being Commended. 


Here is ſuch a kind of grateful Tiekling to the mind of na, 
in being commended. That though we many. times know 
thoſe praiſes that are given us are not die, yet we are not Angry at 
the baſing Author, Though ſurely he that is commended for what 
he doth nor deſerve, ought in joſtice to -reffifie the Andivery ; elie 
he grows acceſſary — upon the Hearers, by a combination of 


7 in Pope Fohnthe 20th;what his ſucceſſor ne Syivies relsus of 
him:when one had praiſed him much more then he knew he de - 75 
thered many brave things me whereof I am not ga, 1 
do 22 difpleaſed that hehath pleaſ'dro — 


what he ought to do, though yet - * not done it. So any 


| 


* he might pardon him the ſooner. if he believed be told | 
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way to be wiſe, thut can bear a Reproef,,and, mend by it, I doubt not 


a; and as they are extraordicarily (happy in themſelves, that can 
| 
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ded. Prayſes may as eaſily be diſpemt u withall, as handſomely mace 
wſe of. They are but admonitions,ribbanded and 1rick't to a more pled: 
ſing ſhape , which perhaps, without ſuch (pots and pendants, v ould 
never winne upon a fartaſtique Brain. In Noble minds tis cetrainly 
2 ſporre, if not reward; to Verte. The generome Spartans before they 
went to Murr, they ul d to offer Y12t1ms to the Muſes 5 That whit 
they acted Paliantly,” might be elegantly and truly recorded. (He 
that deſpiſes to be welf reported of; wants of that living fire in ths 
Seal, which does type out (and runnes into) Erernity. And he on 
the other fide that ſhewes himſelf elated by ir, gives proof he is hut 
ſome leight ſtuffe g that (as a Bubble by a By) can be blown from his 
ſhell, al the very air alone can blurt him again into ſpittle. Praiſe 
hath ſeve / all operatioms according to the mind it meets with. k 
makes a Viſe man modell, but a Fool mote arrogant. It extends 
him to ſuch a height, that it turns his weak brain giddy till he falls; 
ſome have plac't it in the rank with contempyt, and have therefore 
warned, That to a Mans face, we ſhould neither praiſe too {aw!ſbly, 
nor yet Reproove too ſharply, Indeed to 2 ſpirit rightly generow, 
Face-commendation will ſobner beget a bleſbing flight , then the Re. 
bake that boldly and ppenly flyes upon him. Hence therefore, tis 
only allowable at Funerals for men to be hyperbolical in praifing. A- 
ny thing may then be offered when blows cannot be felt: orherwiſe 
a Riotons tongue will fever modeſt blend. Since leaſt of all he values 
praiſe that moſt of all deſerves ir. He that is an intimate Servant to 
that glorious Vertue, will be coment in filence ts enjoy her Graces 


without thoſe hollow Fcchoes of the Tongue. I like not. praifing when 
tis too loud. A little is as ſhadowings to a bell limb piece it ſc 
it off better: bur when it is too dee, it duls the pa#ve life, and un- 
pleaſants rhe air it carries, But for « man to grow proud by bei 
commended , is of all uſes the worſt we can make of it. Every g 
thing a good man ſpeaks of another, like the b/aft of a Trumpet in 
Marre, ſhould incite and incenrage the perſon commended to a clo- 
ſer purſuit of a Nobier and more generew V ertue. But to be proud of; 
Trappings calls a Mans Humanity in queſtion. Though he be a 3. 
cephalns ,it ſhews him but a Bea: and any one may judge how like 
the Afſe itwas,firſt ro miſtake the Reverence to be his, that was done 
to the Godalefs , next that he could be proud of it, if it had been fo. 
Tocontemn a juſt commendation,is to kick at kinduefſe: To be proud 
on't is to take in ſo much, untill it does intoxicate. Though another 
mans — cannot in my ſelf make me bettet then I am, yet ( with 
my help) it may make me much worſe; The beſt is to lab an im- 
provement.If any one ſpeaks well, I would be glad, I could Act bet- 
ter. I ſhall like it better if my deeds may go beyond his Tongue, 1 
had rather in this caſe men ſhould ſee more then they do expe? , then 
took for more then they can fi. | | 


of 


* 
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XXIII. 
Of Secreſie. 


He Hooting Fowler ſeldome takes much game. When a man 
| hath the project of a courſe in his wind digeſted and fixt by 
Confideration, tis good wiſdome to reſolve of Strefy , till the time 
our Deſigns arrive at their Diſpatih and Perfiction a He ſhall be al 
lowed to h. ve enough of the «nadviſed , that brags much either of 
what he will do: Or, of what he ſhall have. For, iß what he ſpeaks 
of, falls not our accordingly 3 In ſtcad of «pplauſe, a'mock and Lern- 
ſhall ſtrike him. They ſeldome thrivue in baſinefſs. that cannot hut 
proclaim their Ivtentions. They beſpeak themſel ves to be w- layd 3]; 
ind it they have ought worth the taking, they are ſezers to thei 
own Robbery, Even water will, forbear to riſe where the : 
through which ir is to paſſe, bath a flam in t. The projects of men 
are a kind of Chywiſtry : Keeping them cloſe, oat th proſper. 
But the glaſſe once crack t, and air admitted in, the product t 
will vaniſh out in Fame. When Quinte Metellas could not com- 
paſſe his Congqueſts in Spain, he ſeems to negleR the principal City, 
and with a Rowling Army flyes to other parts. And when in re- 
gard of ſo wild a War his Friend did aſk him, what thereby he 1 
tended, His anſwer was, If bs ſbirt knew his mind, he would" c- 
mand it to be burn d, immediately. We ſee that which carries on, e- 
yen evill Actions to their proſperity, and is indeed; the main of 
their ſucceſſe, and without which, they would certainly come to | 
not hing, istheir ſecreſy, and 7 — ing along; Tis the 0 
inviſibility of /pirits that performs their Much craft. it was | 
inthe dirt and night, that the envious ſow'd his Tares. And if Se- 
erecy. can ſo promote thoſe De ſigus that are to be abhory'd, why is it 
not as well advνEdů tous to what we intend for good? Nature for 
her own Preſervation has taught wild Beaſts to dwell in holes and 
dens, The Fiſbis bed in mud. And Birds build not in open fields, but 
in the ſhaded woods, and ſolitary Thickets. How many have un- 
themſelves by their apenneſſe ? Hee ſtrumpets all his Buſfneſſe , 
that does diſcloſe his ſecrets, \ —.4 
; -Candanles loſt both King dame, Life, and Wife, by only ſhewing 
of her Beauty Naked. Nor was that fabled Ring of Gyges more, | 
then his great Wiſdome guiding his Affairs : whereby he knew what 
other Princes did q; but ſoreſerv'd himſelf, that he to them remain'd 
ſtill undiſcovered. Stratagems are like Miſtreſſes, they are deflowr 4 
when koown: arid then they ſeldome live td be marred by being ef- 
felted. By dvulping, we ſeem to tempt others to prevent us. He | 
that before lay ſtill, and did not mind ir, when he ſees another run- | 
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ing for a prize, will poſt away to out-ſpeed him. And indeed, he 


is not like to ſpeed well, that cannot keep his own counſel, The 


repoſe, If 
the Gehe, be of what is yer to come, tis vani 0 it; 
u All one wich the Almanack, to rove at what weather will 
happen. We baue of that, which not being in our power , is 
page of our . The Bird that flies , I may as well call mine, 
He' digs in ſand, and layes his beams in water, that builds up- 
on eveuts, Which no man can be Maſter of,; What can he ſhow 
bur. his own '{ntewperance ? bewraying even a kind of greedi- 
„ while he catches at that is not yet in his reach; 
ich ſeems to' unfold but an ancumpacłed mind, that is not ſo 
wile, as to fabſift well with What ir hath in preſent. Such men, 
it we come to them, we '(hall find like Camelions , that 
have not the ſalid entrails of other creatures, but are fill'd with 
only. lunge. And then, if after our boefing , we come to be 
222 the defeat is made more viſible; and we turn'd out, 
to herd with thoſe that muſt be langht at. Nor yet can I offer 
ought to the world after this, but ir will come forth upon 
ſome diſadvantage. If I booſt of any thing, I teach others to 
expect, and then they look for Swans, or Quaili, though ir be 
in a Wilderneſs 3 where, admit it be fair, it ſhall not be thought 
e : becauſe their hopes are poſſeſt with Rarity. Secreſie is a 
| moſk neceſſary part, not only of Policy , but Pradence, Thi 
wateld, are as things #wdeve, It they ſucceed well, they are 
e for being ſodas if ill, they may be diſpenc'd with, as 
or ought any knows, they being no other than caſual ; ſo not at all 
in intention. I obſerve the Fig-tree, whole fruit is pleaſant, does not 
blofſem at all; whereas the Sallew that hath glorious palms, is con- 
tinually found barres, I would firſt be fo wiſe, as to be my own 
Caurſellar 3 next ſo ſecret, as to be my own counſel-keeper, 


KESOLVES. 


XXIV. 
A Chriſtian's threefold Condition. 


| blown jollity ? Tis —— alone, that in hi 
is ever ody ed, full of light and brightneſs, But as in the Moon we for 
a threefo'd condition, that gives her an alternate face; her wave; het 
zxcreaſe, her full: So I ſee the ſame reſembled in a Chriſtiaw , three 
ient cauſes working them; Sin, Repentence, Faith, When aftet 
| fin, a Clriſtian once conſiders, he finds a ſhadow drawn upon lu 
light, The ſteps of night ſtay printed in his ſoul : his ſdine grows 
2 + gas — — like the Moon in her declining wee, 
curin iminiſhi clearneſs of the Spi 
ſhined, Fr ſuch brightneſs in him. Ir dims the — of — 
now ſoul : like the ſenſible plant, when the hand of fleſh does roarh 
it, ſhe ſhrinks in all her leaves : or elſe ſbe, like the hamble ane, falls 
flat, and lankly hes upon the earth. Nay, ſometimes (as the Moon 
in our loſt ſig ht of her) be ſeems quite gone, and vaniſbt : reſting for 
a time like a diſeaſed man in a trance; as a winter - tree, or fire that's 
eyed in concealing embers ʒ without or ſenfe, or ſhow of either Age 
or heat, Bur then comes Repentence, and: caſts water in his face, 
bedews him with tears, packs the ſpirits back again to the heart, till 
that be rows d up by them; rukgup his benum d ſol; rhat there is 
to be ſeen ſome tokens both of Ie and recovery. Repentance- is the 
key, that wnlocks the gate wherein ſin 1 nun prifoncy, 
Who ist can be ſo black andi ad a coal, that this ZSarhromad + 
ter, with the breath of the Holy Spirit cannot blow up into a 
light ? This makes him ſpring, cauſes him to begin to lud again; 
unrowls his wrapt-up beauty, and by little and little, if not at once, 


ſets him in the way to joy and renewed courſes, Repentance is Pene- 


might juſtly there fore cauſe the Emperor Thendiſias to wonder at the 
che. That living man ſhould dye, he ſaw was ordinary and fami- 
liar: But it was from Cod alone, That man being dead in i, ſhould 
live again by Repentance, | 

| Bur laſtly, Faith appears, and perſocts what Repewiance 
and could not finiſh : the cheers up his drooprng hopes , brings hu 
again to his wonted ſolace , ſpreads out his leaves, envigours his 
ſhank nerves, and to a bright flame blows his <yiag fire Thar like 
the Moon in her full glory, he becomes indued with a plenteous 
fraition of the preſence of the Almighty, Thus, while he ſins , he 


wanes 


n= TEE — — 


"7 
Ho ist can be ſo ere as to be alwayes conſtant in a fub 
himſelf 


recollects his decayed ſtrength of the apprehenſion of Gods Spirit; ſo 


* | lope's night, which undocs that whichthe day of fin did weave, "Tis 
indeed the only Aqua-vite to fetch again the fainting ſoul: And it 


| 
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wanes himſelf to darkneſs and obſcurity. When he repents , he be- 
gins to recover light; and when his faith ſhines clear, he then ap- 
[pears at full; yet in all theſe, while he lives here, he is not only 
charged with ſome ſpots, but is ſubject to the viciſſitudes of change: 
Sometimes he is froliqu'd with a feaſt within him; ſometimes he is 
ſhrinking in a ſtarved condition, and ſometimes dull with darkneſs 
of deſertion yet, in all, he lives: though in ſome weakly, and in 
ſome inſenſibiy; yer, never without one ſound conſolation in the 
| worſt; of che ſe ſad variations, As the Planer Mercury, though er- 
rati que and unix d, yet never wanders far from the San: Or 5 W 
the Man, when ſhe is leaſt viſible, is as well a Moon as when we 
ſee her in ber full proportion: Only che Sun looks not on her with 
ſo large an ſpect; and ſhe reflects no more then ſhe receives from 
him: ſo a Chriſtian in his 1 oweſt eb of ſorrow, is an Heir of Sal- 
vation, as well as when he is in the higheſt flow of comfort; only 
the Sun of Righteouſneſs darts not the beams of his love ſo plentiſully: 
and he ſhewsno more, then God by ſhining gives him. When the 
Holy Spirit bolds in his beams , frail man then needs muſt Iangeſb. 
{Tis deprivation that creates a Hell; for where God is not, there tis 
chat Hell u. When ere this tyde runs out, there's nought but i and 
weeds that's left bebind. When God ſhall hide his face, in vain elſe- 
Where we-{eck for a ſubſiftence, He is the air, without which, is no 
dife. Hisiwith-drawrngs ate our miſeries ; his preſence, is joy, and 
rewuwhuvemen. Lis ſin that can eclipſe this light. Tis the inter- 
poſure of this groſs opacious bedy, that blacks & elſe bright ſoul : 
| This is that Great Alexander, wigeh keeps the light from this poor 
Niogenes in his Tub of Mortality And this, ſometimes, muſt be cx- 
peed, while we are here below, Even time conſiſts of night and 
day ; the year, of variows ſeaſons. ¶ thar expects a conſtancy here, 
does look ſor that which this world cannot give. 'Tis only above the 

Son, chat there is no Moen to change. | 


" 
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XXV. 
For Ordering of Expences. 


Ir is very hard for an open and cafie nature to keep within the 
compaſs of his fortune; either ſhame to be obſerv'd behind o- 
or elſe a vain glorious itching to out- do them, leaks away 

all, till the veſſel be empty or low; ſo that nothing involves a man 
to more «nhappineſs then an heedleſs letting go in an improdence 
of miſpending. It alters quite the frame and remper of the mind. 
Vhen want comes, he that was profuſe, does caſily grow rapa- 
cio, It is extreme unhappineſs to be thus compos'd of Extremet. Io 
be 
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be impatient both wg and wagt. |'Tis a kind of Monſter-wice, 
wherein covernouſnef. and prodigality , mingled ,, dwell together, 
and one of them 15 alwayes gnawing, It puts a man upon the ſtrerch, 
and will not ſuffer him to lye at caſe. Like the Eftridge, be feeds 
on Iren, and puts it out in fethers. the runs any hazard to get, and 
| when bel age = nen and 4377 vnnities. On the 
other fide, a ſerdid parſi man, lays @gaan- open to canempt. Who 
will care for him, — 5 bur hinaſelf Or, who will 
erpect any thing of ev or fr;exdſbsp from him, that makes it bis 
maſter-pigce, 10 ſcrape from all that fall winhin his gr-pey, ot 
reach ? Ihe enforcing. of the forged Teltament of Minnutias , loft 
Craſſw and Hertenſius more honour with/pefterity., then all their 
wealth- and authority could repurchale. Nor is be leſs a ſcors to 
ethers, then a ; himſelf, He pulls ſrom others , as if 
he would make alf his on; and when be hath it, he keeps it as 
if it were another mans. In expences, I would be neither pinching, 
nor prodig.d yet, if my meant allow nit not, rather thought too 
ſparing, then a little profuſe. Saving inclines to judgement ; but la- 
| wiſh expences, to levity and inconfiderateneſs, With the wiſe, tis no 
diſgrace ro make a mans ability his compaſs of ſail, and line to walk 
: and to exceed it, for them that are not wiſezis robe ſure to ex- 
ceed them, as well in folly as expence. He is equally ridiculous, that will 
bern out his Taper while the San doth 3 he ther will go to bed 
in the dark, to ſave his expence — Ie i my part to know what 
I may do; while others only look at the ffrram, but are not concern d 
how the Fountain may A it. Though they ok to what 1 ſpend 
vs grate ful to them; yer, I ought to care for what may be comvent- 
ons for we. He that ſpends to his proportion, is as brave as a Prince ; 
and a Prince exceeding that, is a Prodigal : There is no Gallamtry be- 
yond what's fit and decent. A comely beauty is better then a painted 
ene unſeemly bounty,is waſte both of wealth and wit. He, that when 
he ſhould not, ſpendi 100 wwehiſbal when he would not, have 00 litule 
to ſpend. It was a witty reaſon of Diogenes, why he asked bur a — 
peny of the Thrifty man, and a of che Prodigel, The firſt, 
laid, might give him een; bur, the other, ere long, would have 
nothing to gwe. To ſpere in weighty cauſes, is the worſt and maſt 
unhappy part of thrifs that can be. Liberality, like a warm ſhowr, 
e the bardeſt Earth, and prepares it for fertility : Bur he that 
i pexnriqvs, turns his Friends into Enemies, and hardens that which | 
= deſires to find pliant, Who enn expect to rea, that never 


ſew'd bis ſerd 4 or in a ght; who will not look to have his ar- 
weſt poor ? Doubtleſs; there is not any warſe hu, then the 

ing too nerr, and ſordidly miſerable 3- ind there is na man but at 
the long-run leſes by t. When the buſb is known $0 be lia d, they 
are ſimple Birds that will be drawn to perch on t. Nor on the other 
fide, can we find, that to ſpend vaimy, evan in a fl nal furmus, 


— 
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| God gave us them not, to lye idly by us, we cannot think he ſhould 
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hath any Warrant from either Prudence ot Religion.” Tis à kind of 
ſcandall to the wiſe, to ſee a Ridtow weſte, made of Wealth, that 
might be imployed to many more pretious uſts. If we have a ſo- 
erfluity, the poor have an innere in it: but ſurely none is due to 
either Waſte, or Want#nneſſe, Wealth fooliſhly conſum A is wine upon 
the pavement daſbt, which was by providence deſtin d to have cheer'd 
the heart. If the thing hid been condemmnable , or his int ention war- 
ramable; it was pot phraiſ d amiſſe, when ua grumbled at rhe 
oymmenis txpence; Ad quid perditis hac? Certainly thereis better 
wſe to be made of our Talents, then to caſt them away in Waſt. If 


be pleaſed, when either looſly we conſume them, or lewdly miſ 
them. Tis the improving not the waſte or hoording, that the Mai- 
ſter does commend; and this ſhould be with mederation : elſe the 
gliſſe and g race of all is dull. 8 


Nullus Argento Color eft, avark 
Abdite terris inimice lamne, 
Criſpe Saluſti, niſi temperato 

* Splendeat aſa. 


Dear S«l»ſt,thou that ſcornſt the Oar, 

With Earth from Miſers coverd ore, 

'Tis neither filver nor looks ſpruce 8 
But's bright, by ſober uſe. 


XXVI. 
BIT of a Chriſtians ſettllaneſſe in his Saviour. 
Oubtleſſe there me whoſe Faith mounts them above all 
ö the pleaſures veniences of Life, We ſee a carnall 


can deſpiſe all ſtorms that croſſe them in heir way to their deſigned 


— can ſo take up all the faculties of ſome weak Souls as they 


end.” They ride triumpbing over all they meet, nothing can weigh 
inſt theit fix'd affection, like ſprings hat burſt — in remover 

Placos, their tend butto powr into the ſes, 

— if this de ſo great and prevalent as to mate and maiſter all 
other | y 

tobe poſſeſt with the radiance of Divine Beatitude , being 


pe 
beanty rightly conſidered is far more raviſhing then all that we 


not 


befidesz And the bieſedveſſe that he is Rebed with, can: 


— — 


, Ho f | 

not bur be far more conſentancous to the ſoul then all the ſick 2nd, 
ſmuzted ple aſures of Mortallity, Let him Circuit about with never ſo 
many aw bigucus turnings;yet,] ke a 4 f Elumen, be is never 
ar a qu et re oſe, till he makes up to the Center of hs ſeul, his God: Mi 
As the Needle in a Dial diturb'd and ſhaken from his point does 
never leave his qu/vering morn, till it fix and ſleeps upon his 47 
' rick pole: Sy tates it with a Chriſtian in this World: nothing can 
ſo char ot ſcatier him, but (till the laſt cat of all does Anchor 
kim in his $19:0urs Amt. All that put him out of the queſt of Hea- 
ven ate bit Interpoſures d. verſions, and diſturbances, The Soul that 
once is truly touch'd w th the magnetique force of Divine Love, 
can never telliſn any thing here ſo pleaſingly, as that entirely ſhee 
can reſt upon it. Though the Pleaſsrcs, Profits, and Honevrs of this | 
| Life may ſometime ſhuffſe bi u our of his uſual courſe: Yet he wa- | 
rers up and down in trouble, runs to and fro; like qu:ck-filver and | 
s never quier within, ill he recurnesto his wont ed Foy and inward | 
happiniſſe. There it is his Center poin:s,and there his Circles boun- 
ded. Waich though unſcen and unperceived by others, a e ſuch 
to him as nothing can buy from kum. Compared with theſe, the 
gau-lielt glit erings of the fawning world ate but as painted ſcenes upon 
Iſtage that change with every A, and nc te laſt longer with us then 
while the Play of this ſu ift life c9nttants: To the Prows Man, they are 
but as may games to à Prince: fitter for Children then the Royalty|' 
of a cr, or the expetation of him that looks to Inherit perpetu- 
ity, And for this (it by the fo'id Ale of Iadgment we (hall meaſure 
things) we ſhall ind Reaſon , not to be contradicted. For in God 
u in the Root, are the Caliſes of all Felicity. All the oriental luſtres 
of the richeſt gemms, All the inchanting Beauties of Exterior ſhapesythe 
exquitirenels of figures: tie Tovelinels of colours, tte har moni of ſounds. 
the tight and Clarity of the enlivening Suu ; The Raviſbing fo and 
order of all All the heroick wertues of the braveſt minds with the purity 
and quickneſſe ol the higheſt Intelef5:arc all but emasatian: from the 
Sapream deitit. I he ways the wiſe Philoſopher had to find out God will 
plainly ſhew us that he is all Perfection, Canſation, Neg at ion, and the 

of Eminency, For the fiiſt tit leads us through the ſcale of mo 
tions by ſteps, till we aſcend a Peitie; In the laſt wover,uie muſt pe- 
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Ts Requies tranguilla piis : Te cernere, Fins, 
Principium , Veltor, Dux, Semita, Terminus idem 


| Thou art the jaſt mans Peace: Beginning, Ecd 
Means, Conduct, Way, doe all to Thee extend. 


And when all theſe Inhercht Radiations ſhall by the ſoul be found in 
the Almighty ; It is no wonder that ſuce ſhould be ſarpr:Jed with 
Delectattion. And it is as little wonder that the brittle, weak, and 
Gorr-liv'd pleaſures ofthis world ſhould at all once take her; who, | 
as Fire flyes upwards, is naturally fram d to aſcend to a Bearrtwde in 
her own great Creator. He that is ſetled and well-plcaſ'd here, gives 
cauſe to foſpect he does not look up higher. It thould not more 
grieve me to live in a continued ſorrow, then it ſhall joy me to find 
| 2 ſecret diſcatiſfaction in the world's chorſeſt ſolaces, A full delight in 
earthly things argues a neglect of Heavenly, For truſting here, there 
| will be cauſe to diſtruſt my ſelf of too much truſting where is no 


ſtability, 


XXVII. 
Of reading WS" 2h 


e- * — was very apt in the excellent Plutarch , That 
we ought to regard books as we would do ſweet · meats ʒ not 
wholly to aim at the pleaſanteſt, but chiefly to reſpect the whole- 
ſomneſs: not forbidding either, but approving the latter moſt,” But to 
I ipeak cleerly, though the profirableneſie may be much more in ſome 
Authors then there is in others, yet tis very rare that the Ingenious 
can be ill. He that hath wit to make his pes pleaſant, will have much 
| adoe to ſeperate it from being ſomething profitable, A total Levity 
will not take. A Rich Suu requires good 7 e, as well as to be tim 
ſeld out with Zace and Ribbends, And certainly, Wit is very neer a 
kinne to iſdome. If it be to take in generall, or to laſt; we may 
find, it ought to be emerwoven with ſome lo, flowers of be- 
toriqae; with the grateful ſenting herbs of Reaſon, and Philoſophy ; 
as well as with the Siwpſcs of Science, or phyſical plants, and the e- 
ver green ſentences of piety and profoundneſſe. Even the looſer Po- 
ets have ſome divine 8 Though I cannot but think Mar- 
tial wit was much cleaner then his pen, yet he is ſometimes grove 
as well as Gameſome, And I do not find but deep and ſolid matter, 
where tis undetſtood, takes better then the light flaſhes and the skip- | 
king Caper: of Tang. Who n it will not be as much delighted wich 
t 
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the weight 


wich the — and dancings of the jocund and the airy Poets, Thole 
abilities that Renowned Authors furniſh the world with, beger a kind 
of Deifical Reverence in their future Readers, Though even in the un- 


Cajeta, and none could be ſo convenſentiy had, as from Tullief Yil- 
la Femians that was nc ar it; yet, for the noble regard he bore 
to his long paſs d Eloquence, he commanded his Souldiers that they 
ſhould not ffir them. Compeſures that aim at wit alone, like the Fos 
tains and Water-works in Gardens, are but of uſe ſot recreation, after 
the travails and teyls of more ſetious imployments and ffudies. The 
Palace and'the . dwelling is compoſed of ſolid and more durable 
Marbles, thar repreſent to after-Ages the Ingenuity Magnificence 
of the Archiret?, And as the Houſe alone is no complear habitation, 
without theſe decorations for delight; no more is the work of the brain 


and ſubſtantial lines of the Senecas „and Plutarch, the 
criſped Saluft, the politick Tacitus, and the well: breath d Cicero, as 


partialneſs of War, Alphonſe wanted ſtones to carry on his Siege of 


on all ſides furniſhed without ſome ſprightly conceits that may be in- 
termixt to pleaſe. | | 


Nec placeat faties cui Gelafinus abe. 


No Beasty has that face, 
Which wants a natural grace. 


Thoſe Remances are the beſt, that, beſides the contexture for taki 

the Fancy in their various accidents,gives us the beſt Ideas of Morali- 
ty, with the expreſſive Emanations of wiſdom, and divine knowledge. 
Thoſe that are light, and have only the Ganderies of Mit, are bur 


for youth and greener years to tej withal, When we grow to riper 
age, we begin to leave ſuch ſtudies as go” and paſt:mes, that we 
out-grow by more maturity, Of this Age Horace was, when be 
declar d 4 

Nunc itaq & verſm,& cetera ludicra pond 7 
Ovid verum,atq; decens curo & rogd, & omnis in hoc ſum: 


F 


Condo, & compone, qua mx depramere poſſum. 


Now Kimer,anid childiſh Faxcies, quite are gone: 
The graceful Tron I ſearch ; that reſt upon, 
And well digeſted, gravely put it on. 


Jocular ftrains, they are but Sprine-flowers ; which though dey 
pleaſe the eye, hes viel bur fender nouriſhment : They are the 
Autamm fruits, that we muſt thrive and live by; the Sage ſayings, 
the rare Examples, the Noble 5 the handſome Contrivances, 
the ſucceſs of good and bad ations, the Elevations of the Deity, the 
motives and incitements to Vertue, and the like; arethoſe that muſt 


of build| 
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build us up to the Cant and Perfettran of Man. I do not find, 
but it may well become a man to purſue both the one, and the other, | 
to precept himſelf into the pratiſe of Vertue; and to faſbion both | 
his Tongue and Pen, into the exerciſe of handſome and fignificage 
words. He that foundations not himſclt with the Arts, will hardly 
be fit to go out Docter either to him(clt, or others. In reading I will | 
be careful for both, though not equally. The one ſcrves to inſtraf 
the mind, the other enables her to tell what ſhe hath learn d; the | 
one without the other, is lame. What benefit yields fire, if ſtill rak d | 
vp in aſbes ; though flint may bear a flame in te yer, we prisgit 
but a little, becauſe we cannot get it forth without knocking ? He | 

hath worth in him, and cannot expreſs it, is a cheſt of wood pex- : 
haps. containing a Fewel, but who ſhall be better for t, when the | 
key is leſt. Agood ſtyle docs ſometime tete bim , that good mater 
would bear aa lis the gwilding, that makes the wholeſome 7 
be ſwallowed, Elegance i Tongue, or Pen, ſhews a man 
hath minded ſomething beſides ſports and vice. Tis graceful | 
to ſpeak , or to write proper; nor is it caſie to ſeparate Flaguence 
and Sapience ; forthe firſt leads to the other, and is at leaſt , the 
Anticourt to the Palace of Wiſdom. A good ſtyle, with good mat- 
ter, conſecrates a work to Memory; and ſometimes while a man 
ſeeks but one, he is caught to be a ſervant to the other. The Prin- 
cipal end of reading, is to inrich the mind ; the next, to improve the 
Pex and Tongue, Tis much more gentile and ſutable, when they ſhall 


a all of a piece. Doubles, that is the beſt work., where the 
races.and the Maſe meet. hs y 


—— 
—— 


XXVIII. 
Of the Yariation of Men in themſelves. 


I is not only in reſpect of Fortune, but of the Mind alſo, That So- 
low's ſaying, may be held as Oracle, Ante Obitum, ccc. No manis to 
be accounted happy, till he eſcaped all things that may poſſibly 
make him snhappy, Not a day, nor an hour, but give ſame cxam- 
ples of the pak — of all Humane aff airs. h the M- 
tation of the Mind be not ſo frequent: yet, the accidents of the 
world, the variation of condition, the difference of Ages, the change 
of better to worſe,” and worſe to better, outward hurts and inward 
diſcaſes, have n us the ſame go ons diſtinguiſht into contra 
men, And truly the Inchanmment the world works on us, when 
ſhe either laughs land, or fFrowns deep, is ſo ſtrong, that tis juſtly: 
matter of amar emen, for a man in the leap of the one, or in the 


— 


tamble of cither of theſe, to retain a mind unaltered ; yet, are not 
all 


— 
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all men changed alike. The ſame Cordial that cuyts ohe man, may; 
by meeting a divers humor, diſtract or till another. Fortunes 4 
are variable, as the Natures that ſbe works upon. Wealth is 25 the 
Wine of life ſome it puts into a delightful mirth, thut gratiſies all 


the company $ while it makes others tyramnous and quarrelſome, that 
no man keeps himſelf in ſafety, but he that has the wit to be Ae. | 
Where it lights upon weak minds, it uſually changes them into worſe 3 
they have not wherewithal to bear the ffreſi char a grear f ate will put 
them to. And when they cannot bear it out by wir and reaſon, they fly 
to authority and power, which enacts ſubmiſſion, but will not be act ownr- 
able for any kind of merit that may induce it, ſaving only potency. And 
— cough it be true, which is commonly believed That for the 
moſt part, where God deſigns a Governaxr, he qualifies him with parts 
proportionable for his imployment. Yer, doubtleſs, the very —— 
of Power, and Creatneſt, naturally eſtates a man in another tem- 
per, then what he was in without it. Noble ſouls ſo elevated, be- 
come like bodies planted above the vapourous Orb of Air, that then 
reſt there in quiet, without propenſion of deſcent, or falling, And 
2 Inferiour ſouls may wonder, how they can live ws. of fach 
clouds of buſineſs, as dayly break upon them: yet, as when Philo 
d, That when Moſes liv'd forty dayes in the Mount ,- without 

feed, that he was nouriſht by the Ear, and fed upon the Mefick of 
the Spheres, which then he heard: So, there is no doubt, but the 
lication and the applauſe of others, the hummings of fame, and 
ecchoings of Honour , relieve him againſt the gratings of a 
ſtomach —— with offending humours. The Muſick of Hon 
does drown the noiſe of the throng, How eaſie is it for him to be 
x eaſe, and ſtand, when every one ſhall extend a hand ro his ſu- 
fentation, The wheel of Honour muſt needs turn cheerfully, and 
diſpatch much griſt too, when tis cortinually driven about by the 
floud of preferment, But indeed, a man ſhows himſelf in Aurboriry, 
according as he was inwardly principled before he came to it: for, | 
many times the 4:ſpoſirion appears not in the non · age of Fower,no more 
then Reaſon in a child, the organs are not fitted to diſcover it, Thus 
Manlins Torquatue in his youth, was of ſo dull and Jumpiſh a ſpiri, 
That his Farher holding him unfit for matters of Srare, nd 
| him to a Comntrey Farm :- yer, afterwards by ſeveral glorious acrr 
he obliged both his Farher and his Countrey; even to the werie of 2 
Triumphe ſo that it falls qut to be moſt frequently true, That by 
preferment, good men are made better bur ill men worſe: as the Drum 
that bears a Tyger imo midneſs ; bur 4 man, into conrage and valonr.1t 
therefore much concerns Princes, where their bounty beſtows refer- 
ment : and the more, becauſetheir ſabjects have an intereſt in a$ 
well as themſelves. 'Tis true, nothing can be certain, & to the 
rarity of temper. Good ot bad lodging in the hears, cannot by man 


eſpyed. Neither was the youth of the Noble Scipio untsinted with 
| Dic t 
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4. The ſapw riſes not, till the water boyls 3 nor is the ayl gathered | 


till che liquor. be heat. Let no man therefore deſpair too much uf 
the had, nor preſame too much of the good ; the laſt, like a rich | 
playt in a lean. . may degenerate into wi/dneff ; and the other, 
Gong ſingle, like focks. in manured beds, may come up ſtriyt and 
| . on be wit, there is ground for hope the ſoyl is not 4 
perate, Reaſon. upon rec e ſ, will ſhew him how much he is to wn 

imſelf: but, he that hath, not wiſdom to judge, will very ſeldom 
have the luck to vec lam. 0 | 


1514 
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4 (aveat in chooſmg Friends. 


| 2 Tough no man, branded with a ſignal vice, be fit for a wiſe 
| ! man to make a Friend of; yer, there be two ſorts of men that 
eſpecially we ought to «v#id e For, belides the learning of their 
| wices ʒ they are not tyte enough to truſt with a ſecret; The 4 | 
| max, and the Drunt ard. The prudent man would be glad to enjoy 
bimſelf in pece, without being haled into the juſtling throng, whete 
i5, nothing to, be got bur, diſhowoar, blows, and clamonr. Io be but 
a 
w 


only a ſpect ator is not to be out of er, If a Granado be fred, all 
1 hin the burſt are in har ard. If either of theſe Bears break looſe, 
| you ſhall be ſure to be either fig hted, ſoiled, or hurt; and, whether you 
| will or no, be made partaker eicher of ſome ridiculow quarrel, (ame 
| unſober ryat, or by both together be lapp'd in ſome drunken fray : for 
the furies ever bear a part in Bacchus his Orgies. The firſt in his fwry is 
meerly ad. Choler is as duſt flur d up into the eyes of Reaſon, that Hinds] 
or dazlesthe ſight of the anderflanding;where it burns in the heart like | 
fre under a pos: Whenſocver it flames makes the tongue boyl every 
and; where it falls, it ſcalds, Words come nor then digeſted — 

at] iqu'd out by judgement, ſenſe., and reaſen, bur flaſh'd 
and tumultuated by chance, by rage, and bratiſh paſion'; not up- 
on premeditated terms, hut whatſoever the memory on the ſodgia 
catches, that 8 thruſteth out, though before it lay never | 
ſo deeply hidden, and immur d. Confeſian's ſeal is broken by this 
ict · lock; and in a brawl that oft is blabb'd about, which with all 
the barrs of ſilence ſhould have ſtill ſtood firmly. rivered, Men 
| throw about in fury, what, once appeas'd, they tremble to remember, 
Anger is the Fever of the Soul, which makes the Towgye talk idlely;; 
not come words clothed as at other times, but now as beaded: Ar- 
roms, fly abroad. Words dipt.in gall and poyſon, leap «boys ; as bul- 
Ka chew'd they renkle where they enter; and like lead melted, blifter 


where 
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Prophet David tells us of his Enemies rage, nor Spears, nor. Ar- 
roms, nor a naked Sword will ſerve him to egpreſs it; but, that Sword 
muſt be ſharpned too, that it may cut the keener, It is, certainly, a 
deviation from man. In every fir, the man flyes ant: and when he 
rows calm, he returns to himſelf. Seneca puts no difference between 
he furious and the mad; for the mad-man's alwayes furiows , and 
the furions ever mad, Then tell me, Who it is, that being in his 
wits, would make choyce of his friend out of Bedlam, When Solo- 
mon tells us of the brawling woman, who is no other but a She- 
angry-man , he hath three ſtrange expreſſions to decipher her; one 
is, that *T's better to dwell in à corner of the houſe-top, then with 4 
chntentious woman Another, that "tw better to dwell in the land 
of ile Deſert then with her. Achird is, that ſhe 4 4 continual drop- 
ping in Rain. All which ſumm'd together, will amount to thus 
much; That you had better be expoſed to all the Tempeſts of the 
Heavens, as Thunder and Lightning, Cold, Heat, Rain, 3now , with 
Storms that blow, and the rage of all the Skies whole Armory: gr, 
to live baniſh'd from all Humane Converſation ; and, in want of all 
things left a prey to the ferocity of ravenõ“ Beaſts ; or elſe with 
out the leaſt 1ntermiſſion of reſt, endure a perpetual dropping (which, 
were your heart of Marble, yet will it wear it out at laſt ) than to 
live with a quarrrelſom, contentions, unſatisfied angry perſon, Thoſe 


for any man to harbour in, When you think your ſelf ſecurely quiet 
and in a calm ſerenity,on a ſodain , ete you are aware, a Hude. 
woiſe is heard, or elſe a Brick-bat flies about your ears, and yon 
muſt un for t, or be black and blem d all over, If by chance you 
knock but againſt a nil, by that ſmall ſpark it frikes, the 'Gun- 
powder blows you wp. It makes a man a Tura: pite, chat will be ſure 
to pricł you, which fide ſoever you come on: So, it not only of- 
fends, but puts you off from remedy 3 It r»ffleth ſo through all the 
ſhrowds, that Reaſon's never, heard, till this rough wind al. The 
Roar ſo ſtops the Ear, that a man cannot hear what tis that Coyn- 
ſel * "Tis a raging Sea, a troubled water ſo mudded wich the 
ſeil of Paſſion, chat it cannot be wholeſome for the ul any. And 
if it be true that Hippocrates tells us, That thoſe diſeaſes are moſt 
dangerous ; that alter moſt the habit of the Parient's countenance; 
this needs muſt be moſt 2 + voice, colour, i 
arb and pace ſo changes, as if Fury diſpoſſeſſing Reaſon, 
— o gl forc'd a new Garriſon upon the Citadel of Aan. And 
ſurely, dus he knew, and well underſtood , that Proverd'd it into 
Neither make thou Friendſhip with 1he Angry, nor con- 
verſe with the Furious 3 leſt thou learn his wayes, and beget 4 ſuare 
to thy ſoul. 


that are ſuch, like houſes haunted with ſpirits, they- are not ſafe | 


where they light, Excited malice then exceeds her ſelf, When the 


other hath Laſa Memoria while he is in his cps, 9 


ä 
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l he demkłs on, be hath none. The abundance of Wine does drown 
up that Notle Recorder, And while acc has is his chick God, A- 
polls never kee ps him Company. Fritx d. agd Foes, Familjars and 
Srrangeys, ade then all ot an cqu:11. eſte em, And he forget fully! 
| ſpeaks ot that in his Cop, wh.ch, if he were ſober, the Rack ſhould 
not wreſt out trom him. Firſt, he ipe ks he knows not what; nor 
' after, can he remember, what that was he ſpyke. He (peaks that 
bel (hi-uld forget; ard forgets that which he did ſpeak, Dr un ken- 
miſe is the Funtral of all Intelligible Man; which only 11me, and 
 abſtintnce,can R:ſuſcitate. A Drarkards mind and ſtom ch are alike ; | 
; reirber, can retain, what they do R-cerve, The wine that is min- 
gled with the bleud and Spirits, like Meſt, will vent, or elſe it 
| breaks the Cet. Hec's gone from hotne , and not to de found in 
; himſelf , Abjentem la ain, qui cum ebris lit gat. Who quarrels one 
| that's dran t, is as a fool to fight with him rha:'s ent. He is nor | 
fir to keep anothets privacres,; that knows not how to cloſet up hs, 
own deep thoughtr. We Ly not Tre«ſures where they may be waſh'd 
away by.imandations, nor caſt them into common ſtreams where e- 
very publigee Auglt hooks them our, Ebrie' as ſtulta promit , mul 
| prodr. The Drixkard bath a Fools T ongue,ard a Traytors heart, When 
the floud is high, the damms are all broke down, Wine is the Reſera- | 
tion of the Scl and Thowghts.* The accurſed Cham of Life, that 
laies open even our Sacred and Parental Nakedneſſe to the World. 
To the antient Romane women, t he uſe of Wine was wholly unknown, 
And the Reaſon' is given, We in al/qrod dedecus prolaberentur. 
Leſt rhereby overcharged they might recoile into ſome diſhonour. 
As believing B. chu could nor but make Yenw wanton, and relax 
thoſe baſbful guards, that modeſt Natare left that Noble ſex, Though 
the Mul. room was ſuſpeRed ; yer was it Wine wherein Claudius | 
firſt took his poyſon : for being Maudline cupp'd, he grew to lament | 
the Deſtinie of his marriages, which befaid were ordain'd to beall 
| wnchaſt , yet ſhould not paſſe #ppwn#iſbed ;, and this being underſtood 
by. Agrippa, by ſecuring him, (he provided to ſecure her ſelf, Nur 
is the diſtemper'd with drink, any truer to Buſeneſſe then he is to the 
| Secret he is truſted with, For beſides his want of tmory to retain or | 
carry on any thing of that Nature; men of this complexion,as moo- 
riſh. grounds that lye low and wnder-water, are uſual! oy and 
rotten; or of ſo cela and ſadded à temper, as whey yield not fruit like 
Earth of another condition,that is not drown'd and floudded, 
Either of theſe in way of a companion ſhall be ſure to give a Man 
trouble enough. Either vexation or impertinency a man ſhall ne- 
ver want. One vomits Gall, the other Folly, and Surfeits, And 
tis not eaſy to ſay, which of them beſpatters moſt. Together He- 
race couples them: 


Arcana 
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Arcanum neque tu ſcrutaberi ulliaus ang uam, ; 
C amm · ſam ve leges et Vimo terta, et ins. 


To learn man's ſecrets, neyer vainly think, | 
Or to conceal them; torn with Rage, or Drink. "" 


10 | | 
No man can expect to find a friend without faults, nor can he pro- 
poſe himſelf to be ſo to another. But in the Reciprocation of both, 
without 2 2 t 1 there on be 4 continuance, 4 
very man for his friend w e ſomething to 3 
** with, in him: the ſober man * 40 the fir, 1 60 
the latter there is patience required. 'Tjs better for a Man to depend 
on himſelf then robe annoyed with, eit her a Med mep, or a Fool, 
Clytws was {lain by a Maiſter in drink. The Theſſalonians maſſacred 
by þ Angry Emperovr and the deaths of either, lamented by the 
Authors. | 


— 


XXX. 
Of the danger of Liberty. 


N Man that is intellectual, as well as in Creatures only ſenſitiye, 
Ti auh experimented that Liberty makes Licemtiow , When 
Reines are held too looſely, the Affections runne wildly on with- 
out a guide, to Ruine. He that admits a Fool to play with him at 
home, will find he will do the ſame when he comes into the Martes. 
Liberty, which ſeems to be ſo highly priz'd, and is the only cryd- 
up thing in the world; As tis the moſt cagerly ued: ſo once 
enjoyed, it is of all che ſeeming goods of Man, the moſt dange- 
rous and tempting : Not being able to guide our own wad Apperites, 
we quickly betray our ſelves to the ſame ſad ſlavery, that but now 
we did oppoſe. Even in Governments the looſeſt arc of leaſt Conti- 
nuance, What Church ever laſted long, that kept not up by aſe 
line? It was while men ſlept that the Tares were ſown, W 
there is none to watch, but men are left to the Liberty of their own 
Opinions, then is the time to ſow Hereſies. Not only Germany , but 
England is able to make out this. That ſince the fiel d- keepers have 
been remov d, we have had more cockle and darne#, then I think 
| any age fince Religion appear d in the World. And tis no wonder 
if we neglect our wholeſome wheat, or feed on't with theſe weed: 


_ with it, that we grow giddy with unwholſome vapours, or 
ſo dim = 


-fighted in the waies of Truth and Antiquity, that all 
way conclude us in the number of thoſe that do leis wittitare. In- 
K k 


dulgence 
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—— and ſloth are the liſters -1 Freedome, Men that may. will 


be: 


| 
| 


and 


favour themſelves; and that partial be make them L-zy. Where 
is there leſſe lads 24% or mort 7 ty then abounds among the 
Saviges ; where Nature is left to her own ſway, without the Ce. 
tivation of wholefome Laus and Regiment © hat is* that makes 
war ſo herrid, but the Jas — that Souldiers looſely rake ? 
And where there is impunity, what villany reſts #natrempred * Rapes | 
Archers, Thefts, ont, Inceſt, C ruelies, with all the ſlurtiſh broods' 
of Vlackeſt Vices; follow in the train of Armies, And what cauſe! 
cin be rendred? bur, firſt , the diſpenfing with Gods Command. 
ments of apt Kili and Healinþand! — the Licence that in Camps 
take, By reaſc they are either left to themfelves, or canhot 
ie by tobe puniſhed. We are all like Bow/s running down 
ill; it once upontbe tern, our owfi weight hurries us to the 
fab und lebiff biithme. What Appits Claas obſerv'd of the R- 
% propligdort hold as true of all the reſt of the World, That 
they are better truſted with buſineſſe and imployment , then wich 
Bale an Liberty, In the firſtthey ire their Feria: by the 
laſt they tumbled into vice and ſurqoedry. Nothing makes us more 
unforumatly wretThed then our own »ncurbed Wills,” A looſe p iſ- 
d and ful filled, hales and haſtens us tocertan deſtructi 
== not «ſumed Libert and a Is 1 w Succeſſethrown thoſe 
— 7 mu bare 1 dy, that in hit modeſt limits 
= the G4 7 95 Chriſtian World: What hath ſo 
9 85 1 Senj and Nobility as this, 
Wedel to do what they Would, they have left 
945 hk 70 oghe, and hve done what they ought not to 
lav thought vpn. How grand a difference — 4. ſeen between 
4 Fa 05 into * cem iobſueſſ . teſtrain'd 
indcthalt'd in in the 7 * 2 gr 04 Forreſt bes 
e , Man. ng i icked Natare left 
yit Rule e Gr ans ence is w 
able dr ld, ro Ter d doing what · eyet 
ane o do any Ir beig bt. = 
frail man is ttuſied arch thi owl he 417 ange 
> toſs kae, Soft water ſling throagh rhe ſmall dl 0 
des 
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In'pej ord datur ſuadetque Licentia luxum. 
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1 


To worſe, and Ryot; Licence ever leads. 


dur guardian Angel quits his charge ot keeping us: For we are not 
in our wayes; and then, at every ſtep, we daſh againſt ſome ſtove, 
till frequent Bruiſes bring us to deſtruction. He that would be pre- 
ſerved in ſafety, had need keep ſertinei upon bis Liberty. Tis a 
Wanton child that will be apt to runne upon dangers:if there be not 
| a Keeper to lead and look to it, Upon a ſerious ſcrutiny, I find not 
why men ſhould baul ſo loud for Liberty. A wiſe mans alwaies free: 
ju#, and right, is that which is his will, and againſt his u he acts 
not. For it he find not Reaſon to do it, he cannot be cempei d tot. The 

ent of the State, if free from Tyrann, is not the worſe for be- 


dox, is the better forthe diſcipline. It ſhall never offend me to live 
| under any Government that may make me better, and reſtrain me 
from wandring, When I have moſt freedom, I ſhall moſt ſuſſ 

ſelf Ne that is turn d into the Sca, had nced to look to have his Pilar 
along. He that may do more then is Fit, is upon his march to do 
more then is Lawfal,. If we once exceed the meaſure, as 
| eaſily we grow to exceed the manner. Vice is a Pet, alwaies | 


in progreſſuon. 


5 
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XXXL 
In the ſtrifteſt Friendſhip ſome Secrets may be reſerv'd. 7 


TIA a Friend, indeed, be but the duplicate of a mans felf 0 
yet there may often happen Secrets to one that may not be con- 
venient to impait to the other. If they be ſuch as the knowledge 
thereof ſhall not only, not benefit; but ſhall bring a grief to my 
| Friend: I cannot think it an Act of ſrienaſbip to impart them. He 
| that grieves his friend when he needs not, is his enemy, or at 
| leaſt lefſe his Friend then he might be. Certainly, even in caſe 
of Conſcience as well as in Common Morellity, it had been beiter 
for 0edipw he had never known that he had flain his Faber, und 
\warryed his Mather, then to have it told him when it was too late 
to prevent it. Whenthe things were done;the knowledge could not 
remedy them : and his Ignerance gave him (as to the things) a kind 
of innocence , whereby he might have paſſed away his life i#er#3i> 
ated without the ſenſe of ſo fatal misfor1anes : And after that was 
finiſhed, it had been Oedip the ſonne of Polybiue of Corinth, and | 

KK 2 not 


The Boundary of Man is Moderation, When once we paſſe that pale, | 


ing fri, and that ofthe Charch,while it keeps to what is O. 


_ — 
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not of Lu of Thebes, that had done the deeds fo blackly grim and 
horrid. Some ſecrets may happen to be ſuch, as may beget a jealouſie ; 
and thoſe, as the gall and fretting of friendſhip, are tor ever to be 
avoided : Where jealoufie begins to live, friendſhip, begins to 4e. 
And albeit, Scipio found much fault with the ſaying of Byas, That 
we onght ſo 10 love, , if there ſhould be cauſe, we afterwards might 
blue: Yet, doubtleſs, confidering the fruit) and incertainty of the 
minds of men; it is prudence ſo to look upon men, as, though they 
be now friends , they may yet live to beccme our enemies. 
Stability is not permanent in the unſtable heart of man; and there- 
fore we are not oblig'd to traſt them with that, which may dehs- 
ver us into their power to rave us, if after they ſhall once fall off. 
How ofren do we ſee dear friends, decline into dereſted Enemies? 
Nay, they are the greater, for that they have been friends : Even 
the fierceff and moſt enlarged enmities , have ſprung from the 
ftritteft leagues of friendſhip. What Region then can yield us Trath 
and Conftancy ? If Parmenis prove falſe to Alexander, who is't can 
then be iraſtid ? and if Parmenis were not falſe, who is t can then 
han ed, ſince Alexander was the man that flew him. As I will not 
care for a friend full of Inquiſitions, (for Percontator Garrulus, I- 
gui ſitors are Tatlers) : fo I will not be importunate upon my friends 
ſecrets, I have known ſom have eagerly fiſh'd ſor that, which when 
they have ga, hath been together the Jane both of Fiendſbip and 
life. By ſuch actions, men do as ſome ignorant perſons that are 
bitten with madd Doges, they think when they have ſucks the blond 
from the wound, they may ſpit it aut without danger. — 
that act ir catches the brain, and kills, A nocent ſecret opened, d 
often i both giver and receiver or, ſometimes only the re- 
ceiver dyes; for, being truſted too far with what cannot be recalled, 
No fofery can be baildedon, bur by deffroying thoſe that are en- 
| truſted, When Fupiter had made Metis his wife, and ſhe by him 
conceived ; before ſhe was delivered, he devexrs both her, and ber 
conception, and preſently after out of his own brain, he became 
delivered of an armed Pallas; which may well repreſent un 
us, A ſecret diſcovered unto a friend, that aftcr, being - of, 
was reaſſum'd by de vouring that friend, to prevent a further Aiſco- 
wery ; and chen we grow wiſer by ſtanding on our guard, and de- 
fanding our ſelves either from the miſchief, ihat is already abroad, 
or from being ver- taten again by committing any more ſuch folly ; 
which may well be ſignified by his bringing forth Pallas Arm d. 
To know too much, »ndees us with our friend. He is not wiſe, that 
will truſt all his wealth into anothers cuſtody, If my friend impart 
bught freely; I ſhall endeavour faithfully to ſerve him, as far as 
I may. But if is ſome things he be reſert'd, 1 (hall ſuppoſe tis for 
| kis own [ofety, as well as my eaſe, I will be willing to l a5 | 


[= as he would have me, without extracting ſþ;rits , or ww” 
ing 


— — — 


ing more then will ra» with 4 If he be one 10 be ale 
ought not to wrong him ſo much as 10 vreſt that from him, 


valacd, I will never engage my ſelf ſo much, as to be made cox- 
ſciews of his conccalmenti. 
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XXXIL 
That tis no Diſhonour ſometime to Retrati a Purſuit. 


FF was queſtionleſs meant of things wertzous and cammendable, 
Lucqaid agu, age pro uiribus 3 oxherwile we are adviſed to be 
dligent in ill, in the bad as well as the good, This were to be pro- 
fancr then the Heathen that gave the Precept, Sutable to this, is 
that of Ecclefiaftes, AM that thine hand ſhall find to do, de i with 
all thy power. The Chaldee reſtrain it to too narrow a ſenſe, for they 
limit it only to Alus. At, whatſoever thy hand ſhall meet with when 
put into thy purſe, let that come out and give it freely, And 
8 2 to all our —— —— is; 
I ſee not, but many times, not vigor is to be abated 1 
„ even the reſolution of purſuing is to be wholly retracted. Tis 
better ſomerimes to ſound. a retreat, and fo drew off, then tis to fa 
in' the field and conquer; becauſe, it may ſo fall out, that the prize 
we ſhould win, will be no way able to countervail the lof that 
by that war we (hall ſuſf in. What is t to dye like Samſon > Or,who 
can call that Victory, where, with my Enemies grave, I muſt alſo 
dig my em I do not care to conquer in a TLatras field: — 
his parry prevail, he facrificeth all his Victories, that makes hi 
uncapable of more, or enjoying what he hath ger, He that is . 
barqu'd upon diſadvamage, ſhall find it more howeur 1O retire, then 
to +0 unto the ed of his voyage. — chat only becauſe 
he hath began, will purſue what is anpr . There is no diſerece 
in doing that which is for the beft. They that pretend to be the 
greateſt Umpires of Honour and Renown, do think it no impeach- 
ment to their judgement to raiſe that Seige, that is not likely ro be 
prevalent, The further in any action a_man goes, aſſuredly, he may 
ſeethe more And if a man hath bin a foot in the beginning, heis not 
bound to be ſo to the end. If there ſhall be cauſe, the ſeoner a man. 
comes off, the better, It is far more pardonable to err through in- 
conſideration , then wilfulneſs the one is weak by accidem ; the 
other et of election. Shall it be no frame to have began it, and 
(hall it be a ſbame, prudentialy to defpit? I ſec, among moſt, an 
and to 0ver-come , is both a pleafing, and a vulgæ er795 2 we! 
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ſhould caufe him afterwards to repent, or fear, If he be not to be 


are oftner led by Pride, obſtinacy, or' Partiality 9 | 
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and ſolid Rules of Reaſon. He that bears it out in a bad buſineſs, | 
| ſhews rather the ferecity of ſome brutiſh Nature, then the Conduct᷑ that 
| becomes a Man. For tis better ro manifeſt that we are #vercome by 
Reaſon, then that we can overcome againſt 71. In all things, let me 
weigh the concluſion, and ballance my reckning ; and then examine 
which is better, to proceed or deſiſt, If my loſs in the end ſhall ex- 
ceed my gain, I but run into the ſame folly , that eee uſed 
to ſay they did, that for trivial matters, would pre my break 


out into war: They fiſh'd with a golden hook , to catch a #Þ 
of a farthing, they expos'd tohazard a tackling of a pound : It they 
loſe it, they gain repentance and ſorrow ; if they do not, they muſt 
o it more to luck then to wit; and then Fortune claims the praiſe, 
not they: And if in temporal matters alone, ſuch a carriage can- 
not be excuſeable' what apology can we frame for our ſelves in 
ſpirituals ? When: meerly to ſatisfic a preſent ſenſual appetite, we 
run the hazard of periſhing a Soul to Eternity, That Lover is mad 
indeed, that will give up al that he hath for a glance. We buy af- 
 fliftion, with af. we have that is pretiows : and by a right ſcanni 
of our actions, by ſuch as ſhall not partialize, we muſt be judg 
to be more taken with puniſhment then pleaſure 3 as if in torment 
we. plac! d our fehicity : like the Ruſſian wives , who think their huſ- 
bund do not love, unleſs they ſometimes cudgel them. Let us ne- 
ver Laugh at the ſilly Indian, who lets us have his Gold: for Beads 
' and Hurties; when we our ſelves are infinitely ſimplier, that for 
teyt and rifles ſell Heaven and Felicity, Our Saviour indeed, pdt- 
ting all the world in the ſcale, does find it far too light for mans 
Pe- ſoul ; when be asks, What it will advantage to gain the firft, 
and loſe the laft 4 Whereby we may hope, he had better thoughts 
of Man then to deſcend him into 10 thin a ſballowneſs, as that he 
ſhould make it away for worle then vanity 3 vexation and wnde- 
ing. He thinks not any will be ſo ſtupidly wild, as for a graſp of 
air, an itch of honour, an heat of bloud, a pleaſure that has no be- 
ing, but in opinion only, to lay by ſacred peace, and laſting 5 
pine: But if be. muſt Joſe that precios ſpark of Deity , tis 
whole-world, and not any part of it that is put in the 2 
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Jo bare Regard to Means, but nat to Deſpair without. 
uh z hh a | | 
IE can never be ſo low, as to be at a 1off, if we can but look 
e unto God. He that hopes, proclaims his Divinzty ;; and, 
to ſpeak according to humanity, credits Ged ; But, he that deſparrs, 
degrades his Deity, and, ſecming to intimate, that he is inſufficient, 
14 or 
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or not juft on his word, in vain hath read both the Scriptures, the | 
World , and Man, Three wayes we read our Saviour healed diſ-" 
eaſes : With means, as the Leper, in the 8. of St, Marchew 3 Withows 
means, as the ten Lepers, in the 17. of St. Late Againſs means, as 
the blind man, in the 9. of St. John, His working by means is more 
ordinary, and ſuits better with the weakpeſs of our fartb,and the dim- 
neſs of our ander anding; where we ſet it not, we ate apt to fuk and 
ful: Can God 2 4 Table in the Milderneſ ? was the bold ig - 
norance of Infidel and Incortigible Iſcael; who wanting wings, 

ovels on the ground, and nere will clime to Heaven, ch a 

air to lead him. Means makes us confident , and with this fff 
we leap. When we are preſcrib d what's proper for out cate, — 
remedy is almoſt by demonſtration 3 and thete to doubt, is to turn 
Heretick to Providence. Nays if the Application be right in all, we 
cannot miſs without a little Miracle Fot, Nature, that is ever ſedu- | 
lous and conſtant in the faculties ſhe is created with muſt vary from 
her ſelf, or by a drowſie floth be rendred infignifcant, which yet | 
ſhe never does without a Suptriewr hand to rein her ous of het 
rode, It is as natural for means to cure, as tis for winds to cool, ot 
fire to warm; when, hoary Mintet blows her cold about us. To work 
wichdut meant, I know ſeems hatd to u, and to the inappreben- 
fiveneſs of his Humane Reuſe is Is as caſie to God as the 


| 


giving it Eternity. 
x in abſur- 


by 


that Cauſe, was Nataral. And all the Miracles that we have 
of in the #rrkthare leſs a Miracle then the World it (elf, He that knows | 
and orders all the things that ever were, of ſhall be, in whom their 
Beeing radically is, can eaſily go a private way yhat to us may ſeem 
to lead comrary quite to What we apprehend, Nor need we wonder 
thut we cannot trace him, I requires Miracle to make us capable | 
of underſtanding one. We cannot 9 | 
our reaches 5 What is t 6 
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It is as eaſy to God to work without means as with them. It is the 
ſame, Be clean, and, Go weſh, And againſt mears is equall to cither. 
Nay to him theſe latter are the nearer waies. To go by his peer 
and ewniſcence , is far a quicker- way then by the circumflectioms of 
Nature and ſecond Cauſes : Though he hath been pleaſ d ( unleſſe in 
extraordinaries)ro leave Nature to her inſtinctive operation in her 
worted Prepenſſions. That cight-rimes Martyr d Mother in the Mas- 
chabees when ſhe would adhort her Sonne to a paſſive Fortitude againſt 
the exdcuated Tortures of Antiochus,(he defires him to look u 

the Heavens, the 'Earth, and all in them contained; and to conſider 
that God made them of things that were not; and to mankind, 


left for deſpair ( for without leſſening God to the Puſfility of Mar 
it cannot be fram'd inthe mind); yet we ought never ſo to depend 
on his W:# and Pewey hidden, as to neglc his declared pleafare, 


1 


likewiſe. Doubtleſſe though in Nature and Reaſon there be no ground 


He that neglects what he finds commanded , hath little reaſon to 
expect what he finds not promiſ d. Upon means it is ſit we (hould 
depend: without means,we may hope. Againſt means, we ſhould 
not deſpair, But, as to diſregard Gods appointed means is & Swpene | 
contempt; So to depend too much on things an le, is ras 
ther a of raſh preſuming, then any Notable courage of Faith. 
I may look up to Gods wayes; but I ought to look down to my 


own, He that walks according to means, travails with a Convoy and 
may fee his way before him. But he that journeys without them, is 
in a Wilderneſſe where he may ſooner be loſt,then wander out when 
he knows not his way. . 


XXXI. 
The Miſery of being old and ignorant. 


| 


| 

Ince old Age is not only a Congregation of diſeaſes , but even a 

diſeaſe it ſelfzand, That, in regard of the Dectee which Providence 
hath paſſ d upon man)incurable ſave by death. The beſt thing next toa 
Remedy is a diverſion or an Abatement of the Malady. When infir- 
mities are grown habitual and remedileſſe,all-we can do is to give 
them ſome Reſpite and a little Ale vatios, that we may be leſſe (en- 
fible ofthe ſmartand ſting they ſmite us with, The cold Coreliar 
cannot change his clime : but yet by furrs and fires he can preſerve 


| himſelf, and ſtove out winter arm'd with Ice and Wind, The Draw 


and Fife can drown the Battails noiſe , though many times there 
is no ro. pe it. The little Piſmire can inſtruct great Man, 
that (wint ming) ſtore ſhould be provided. And what thing 
is there in ne of induſtrious man, that can ſo qual 
im 
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him againſt the breaches and decays that Age makes on him, as know. 
ledg as ſtudy and medmation: with this he can feaſt at home alone, 
and in his Claſett put h imſelf into what ever Company that beſt 
ſhall pleaſe him with Teuth s Vigour, Ages gravity, Beautres pleaſant 
neſſe, with Peace or Warr as he likes. It abates the tediouſneſſe of 
decrepit Age and by the divine raptures of Contemplation it beguiles 
the wearineſſe of the P. lem and Chair. It makes him not unpl 
totbe Tonng,reverenc'd by age, and beloved of all. A gray head 
with a wiſe mind enricht by Learning is a Treaſury of Grave pra. 
cepts , —_— and Wiſdome, Tis an Oracle to which the led. 
et- wiſe reſortto know their Fate; He that can read and meditate 
need not think the Evening long. or Life tedious, Tis at all times 
1mployment fit for a man : Like Davids harp it cures the evill ſpiri 
of this Saul that is naturally teſfy, frew1rd, and complairing. Though 
perhaps there was a Yivecrty more then Ordineryz Vet I doubt not 
bur it was this tha: in the main from Gorg/as produc'd that memo 
rable anſwer. Being a hundred and ſeven yours of Age, Ong ask d 
him, Why he l vd ſo long. He replyes becauſe he yet found nothing 
in d Age to com plain of, And that this is probable, he was 
Maſter to Iſocrates, had got ſuch wealth by teaching Kb:10rique that 
Fe bequeathed his Natue in Gold, to Apollo Temple; and to any 


the Tnfirmities and Reproaches of Agr, 
but the lame ſhadow of hat which once he was, They honour him 
too fat that ſay he is twice a Child. There is ſomething in Children 
that carryes a becomming pretrineſs,which is pleaſant and of grateſy! 
reliſh. But ignorant Old age is the worſt picture that Time can draw 
of Mar, Tis 2 barren ine in Autumne, a leaky Veſſel ready to dtop 
in pieces at every remove, a map of mental and Corporeal weaknels, 
not pleaſing ro others, but a Burthen to himſelf. His /gnorance and 
Imbecill:ty condemns him to Idlenefſe ; which to the active Soul is 
more irkſome then any employment. What can he do when ſtrength 
of limbs ſhall failzand the guſt of pleaſure which help'd him to mil: | 


dull ? Abroad he cannot ſtir topartake the Variation of the World; 
nor will others be fond of comming to him, when they ſhall find 
nothing but a cadoverows man, compoſed of diſeaſes and Complaints, 
that for want of knowledg hath not diſcourſe ro keep ragte com- 
pany, Like the Cuccow he may be left to his own meultring in ſome 
Hellow:d Cell: but ſince the voice of his Spring is gone ( which yet 
was all the Note he had to take us with) he now's not liſtned after: 
o the bloudleſſe Tortoiſe in his melancholy hole, lazeth bis life _ 
Doubtleſſe were it for nothing elſe, even for this is Learning to 

vighly valued, That it makes a man his own Companion without 
either the Charge or the Camber 7 Company: He needs * | 


pend his youth, through time and Langes d Age ſhall blamed be and 


Theme was able well to ſpeak ex tempere, and certainly, if any | 
thing hath peer, tis Yertneand Knowledge that can ran ſomt us from | 
Wirhour this, an old may is | 


| 
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Je al 'd ro humour, nor engag d to flatter, He may h i 
, . y hear his 
| — ſpeak as far as he likes and leave him when he doth not 
pleafe , nor ſhall he be angry though he be not of his Opinion. Ir is 
the guide of Touth , to Manhood a Companion, and to old Age a 
Cordial and an Axtidete. If I dye to morrow,my Life to day will 
' beſomewhat the ſweeter for Knowleds, The anſwer was good, 
which Antiſtbenes gave when he was asked, What fruit he had rea- 


yy all his fadies > By them (ſaith he) I have learned, both to 
| live, and diſcourſe with my ſelt. 


| XXXV. 
| A twofold way to Honour, 


O me Honour there is certa nly but one right way, and that 

is by Vertue and Juſtice, But to that which the World calls 
Honour, which is Command, Authority, and Power, though there be 
thouſand windings, yet all may be reduced in the main to two 
e when God calls, Another when man ſec ks it with- 
out the Lords warrant, He that goes the firſt, deſerves it, but ſecks 
it not; when he is at the top, be muſt take no more then becomes 
an Honeſt man, and who then is it, that upon ſeriaas Conſiderati- 
en will pur himfelf into ſuch a Condition as very hardly admits him 
to be ſo without the downfall both of him, and his. The unrcaſona- 
bleneſſe of men will not be ſatisfied with all that Reaſon can be a- 
ble ro do. And therefore though the call be warrantable yer, I 
find it hath ſometimes been waved and refuſed : Audentins would 
not accept the Expire though cheſen to it upon Ba ianus Caracall's 
death. And though our Countryman Cardinal Pool be by ſome 
Condemned; as fooling himſelf out ofthe Papacy by a ſtrein of too 
much Modeſty ., = his' Reaſons candid according to his own 
expteffion (which we ought to believe, if nothing be diſcovered to 
the Contrary ),and the reaſon of his non- acceptance was pious and 
8 Legitimate Actions can ſtay for the day and endure it. 
| 7 uſually «nwholſome Vapeurs that riſe up in the night and 
dar 1 and truly, to feat into ſuch a chair obſcarely ſwhiſe men 
are afleep , though it may be ſerious, is not ſeemly. Even the Doges 
will rake bim for a Thief and bark at him, that ſculls in the Night 
although he be Honeſt and True. He pulls upon himſelf fuſpirion , 
chat hath nor Witneſſes of his acting clzerly and aperily. But of all 
the examples of this Nature, that of Frederick Duke of Saxony. is 
2 ro be Honoured, His Vertues Were fo great that nan 


We Eleckors choſe him for Emperour, while he as earneſtly did 


refuſe : not did they, like tic tlie Italians, pet at this and put an 
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other in his room : but, for the reverence they bote him, when he 
would not accept ir himſelf, they would yet have one that he 
ſhould recommend, which was Charles the fifth: Who out of his 
gratitude for putting him to that place, ſent him a Preſent of | 
30000 Florins, But he that could not be tempted by the Imperial 
Cromn, ſtood proof againſt the blazs of gold: And when the 1 | 
dours could faſten none upon him, they de ſited but his permi 
to leave 10000 among his ſervants: to which he anſwered , They 
might take it if they would, but he that took but a piece from Charls, 
ſhould be ſure not to ſtay a day with Frederick, A mind truly hero- 
ict, cvidemly ſuperlative , by deſpiſing what was greateſt : not 
temptable with either Ambition, or Avarice : far — then an 
Emperour, by refuſing to be one. We read in the Scriptures of an | 
olive, a Fig, and a Vine, that would not leave their ——— to be 
Kings ; but, here was a man that out- exampled both the Teſtaments: 
for Adam even in Innocency was tempted, as (he ſimply thought) to 
eat, and be like a Cod; and two of the Apoſtles the ſons of Zebedee a- 
ſpired to be Lording it; while a third for money, betray'd not only his 
Creating, but Redeeming Cod: Doubtleſs, he that would be e 
to Ad, muſt have Commiſſion, and be N Fer ated : Like 
Cato's wiſe man, he will ſay till he be called; will not under- 
miningly cal up himſelf, but will be really by other ſought for. 
They are weeds that grow up from the earth of themſelves, where- 
as wholſom herbs require a hand to plant hem, If he be good, he 
will not by an il way compaſs Dominion. From him men may 
for juſtice and temperance, who, to gain it, would never . 
He is not likely to do amiſs in the Throne, when the Throne it (elf 
could not tempt him before he had ĩt: For, ſince Ambition is cun- | 
ts affetibus Flagrantior, more inſtant and ſcorching then any o- 
ther paß ion beſide 3 he hath ſhew'd a noble temper, that hath wich- 
ſtood the ſtimulations that his Nature goads him with. He thar 
would not do wrong to get it, tis not like he will afterward do 
wrong to keep i®. Fraud may ſooner be legitimared in the gerting of an 
Empire, then inthe exerciſe, And perfect Honour, like the Diamond, 
ſparkles brighteſt, when the light is moſt, So, that if there be any 
eedom for man upon Earth (which may be highly doubted of) tis 
when a juſt man juſtly gets and holds a Government. 

And on the other ſide muſt neceſſarily be the contrary. Who un- 
juſtly ſcizeth a Government, tell us, that he can diſpenſe with any 
thing that he may obtain his ends, Such acquiſitions can never be 
either for the Authors ſafety, or the Peoples benefit: Not ſafe for 
the Author ; his wayes not being warrantable, he hath abandoned that 
which ſhould protect him: Thieves of Honour ſeldom find joy in 
their purchaſes,ſtability,never.God cannot endure that Mixing ſpirit, 
that climbs the Hill of Preferment without his leave. He 
himſclf into rhe ſociety of the Gods, = is not good enowgh to a | 

2 verſe 
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de oblig d ro humour, nor engag d to flatter, He may hear his 
| Author ſpeak as far as he likes, and leave him when he doth not 
pleafe , nor ſhall he be angry though he be not of his Opinion. It is 
the guide of Towth , to Manhood a Companion, and to old Age a 
Cordial and an Antidote. If I dye to morrow,my Life to day will 
be ſome what the ſweeter for Knowledg, The anſwer was good, 
which Antiſtbenes gave when he was asked, What fruit he had rea- 


| = of all his fudies > By them (ſaith he) I have learned, both to 
ive, and diſcourſe with my ſelt. 


XXXV. 


| 
| 
| A twofold way to Honour, 


O true Honour there is certa nly but one rigt.t way, and that 

is by Yertze and Juſtice, But to that which the World calls 
Honour, which is Command, Authority, and Power, though there be 
thouſand windings, yet all may be reduced in the main to two 
waies only.” One when God calls, Another when man ſecks it with- 
out the Lords warrant, He that goes the firſt, deſerves it, but ſecks 
it not; when he is at the top, be muſt rake no more then becomes 
an Honeſt man, and who then is it, that upon ſeriows Conſiderati- 
en will put himfelf into fuch a Condition as very hardly admits him 
to be ſo without the downfall both of him, and his, The unreaſona- 
bleneſſe of men will not be ſatisfied with all that Reaſon can be a- 
ble ro do. And therefore though the Call be warrantable yer, I 
find it hath ſometimes been waved and refuſed : Audentins would 
not accept the Fpire though cheſen to it upon Bafianus Caracall's 
death. And though our Countryman Cardinal Pool be by ſome 
Contemned ; as fooling himſelf out ofthe Papacy by a ſtrein of too 
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other in his room : bur, for the reverence they bote him, when he | 
would not accept it himſelf, they would yet have one that he | 
ſhould recommend, which was Charles the fifth: VWho our of his | 
gratitude for putting him to that place, ſent him a Preſents of | 
30000 Florins. But he that could not be tempted by the Imperial 
Crown,ſtood proof againſt the blazs of gold: And when the 1 | 
dours could Eden none upon him, they de ſited but his permiſſion 
to leave 10000 among his ſervants: to which he anſwered, They 
might take it if they would, but he that took but a piece from Charls, 
ſhould be ſure not to ſtay a day with Frederick, A mind truly hero- 
ict, evidemly ſuperlative , by deſpiſing what was greateſt : not 
temptable with either Ambition, or Awarice : far greater then an 
Emperour, by refuſing to be one, We read in the Scriptures of an | 
olive, a Fig, and a Vine, that would not leave their exjoyments to be 
Kings; but, here was a man that out-exampled both the Teſt aments: 
for Adam even in Innocency was tempted, as Che (imply he) to 
eat, and be like a Cod; and two of the Apoſtles the ſons of Zebedee a- 
ſpired to be Lording it; while a third for money, betray d not only his 
Creating, but Redeeming Cod: Doubtleſs, he that would be e 
to A#, muſt have Commiſion, and be lawfully Delegated : Like 
Cato's wiſe man, he will ſtay till he be called he will not under- 
miningly call up himſelf, but will be really by other ſought for. 
They are weeds that grow up from the earth of themſelves, where- | 
as wholſom herbs require a hand to plant hem, If he be good, he | 
will not by an il way compaſs Dominion, From him men may hope | 
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for juſtice and temperance, who, to gain it, would never tranſgreſs. 
He is not likely to do amiſs in the Throne, when the Throne it (elf 
could not tempt him before he had it : For, fince Ambition is cun- | 
ts affettibus Flagrantior, more inſtant and ſcorching then any o- 
ther paß ion beſide ; he hath ſhew d a noble temper, that hath with- | 
ſtood the ſtimulations that his Nature goads him with, He thar 
would not do wrong to get it, tis not like he will afterward do 
wrong to keep ;. Fraud may ſooner be legitimated in the gerzing of an | 
Empire, then in the exerciſe, And perfect Honour, like the Diamond, 
ſparkles brighteſt, when the light is moſt, So, that if there be any | 

eedom for man upon Earth (which may be highly doubted of) tis | 
when a juſt man juſtly gets and holds a Government. 

And on the other (ide mult neceſſarily be the contrary. Who un- 
juſtly ſcizeth a Government, tell us, that he can diſpenſe with any 
thing that he may obtain his ends. Such acquiſitions can never be 
either for the Authors ſafety, or the Peoples benefit: Not ſafe for 
the Author 3 his wayes not being warrantable, he hath abandoned that 
which ſhould protect him: Thieves of Honour ſeldom find joy in 
their purchaſes ſtability never. God cannot endure that «firing ſpirit, 
that climbs the Hill of Preferment without his leave. He intrudes 

| himſelf into rhe ſociety of the Gods, I; is not good enowgh to ay | | 
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bring him in at the dert, the ſervants will reſpect 
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verſe with wen. So, though he may be a Typhon for a while, and 
taiſe for himſelf a Mountain to command on: yet the anger of the 
Gods ar laſt will throw ſome ina on him, to conſume him. Evety 
| evil way catties his own curſe along, and God hath pronounc't an in- 
proſperity to wickednefi; Ambition is a circamvention when men cir- 
cle about by deceit to over - reach the reſt : and it argues their wayes 
not right, when they are put to work under-hand ; the attainment 
| being 2 the ſame Arts muſt keep it, that did at firſt procure it. 
If it comes by fand, it will not without ff aud be preſcry d. Who 
draws his Sword to get it, does ſeldom put it wp again, And certain- 
„ in force and fraud, there is equally hazard and danger; one de- 
n failing, the total Fabrick falls, The ſubſiſtence of either of theſe 
is at beſt, but the Game of Fortune, wherein are more croſs Cards, 
then Trop that can command, Curtius, from the very Politicks of 
Nature, without the Perſpective of Religion, could caſily find, and 
tell us; That, Va gqu4ſira ſcelere Potentia dinturna eft ; No Power 
72250 ained, can be permanent. Who ever wrongfully aſcends a 
one, ls necefſitared to a Government ſuitable. In uſtice ſpawns In- 
jaſtice, and N muſt it be defended. Right can never keep up 
wrong. And this muſt needs be as il fot the people, The Hiſtorian 
gives it fully, Nemo Imperium flagitid guaſitum bonus artibus exer- 
uit, Nevet expect chat he ſhould Reigy juſtly, that did «njufth 
rake the reins in his —7 Good men will complain , and then 
muſt be Znemits but, bad, by complying, ſhall be put into Office, 
und then, a$ Government ſettles, ſo does Oppreſſion ; for the heavieſt 
yoke is the hardeſt to c4 F. And when once a People by their own 
votes, ſhall lock themſelves to the poſt, their Beadle may the mote 
— * them when be pleaſeth. It cannot be but beſt on all 
when a Prince is plac'd by a lawful call. His Commiſſion will 
defend him, and the hand that promoted him, will not only protet, 
but fert bit with parts proportionable. If Moſes be flow of ſpeeti 
he ſhall an Aaron given him. If the Maſter of the Howſe 
; but, he that 
breaks in at the window, is like to be cal out for a Thief, 
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XXXVI. 
Of Superſtition. 


T Profaneneſs be much worſe in ſome reſpełt then 7 75 
Pirion, yer, this in divers perſons is a ſad diſcompoſure of that 
without it might be fo and pleaſant, He that is pro- 


| Which 
2 ſets up a Cod to abuſe him: 28 Diowyſtw, when he took away |, 
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Aſculapins, his golden beard, (aid, 'Twas a ſhame to ſee the ſon ſo 

ave, when the Father was ever without one, He ſeems to know 
there is a God, but diſclaims to pay him homage as he is one: Or, 
what he hath impropt iated to himſelf, and worſhip , contemprucully 
he debaſes to ſecular and common uſes : and ſometimes mocks at 
that, which for its relation to the Deity, and its ſervice, ſbould ne- 
ver but with reverence be look'd upon: ſo that, though both be 
blameable, yet, Superſtition is the leſs complainable. A Religion miſ- 
guided only in ſome circamſtance, is better far then to have none «t 
all, And a man hall leſs offend by fearing God tas mach, then wick- 
edly to jeſt at, and deſpiſe him, An open lighting of ſo immenſe a 
Goodneſs and a Greatneſ# as God i; is worle then miſtaking him to 
be roo ſevere and firief, To exceed this way, produces ſome- 
times a goed effect; it makes a man careful not to offend And if 
we injure not God by making him ſeverer then he is; or, by placing 
more in Accidents, and the Creature, then Religion allows that 
we ſhould give, we cannot be too wary in ending. Two things 
there are, which commonly abuſe men into S#perſflition 5 Fear 
and /gner ance : Fear preſents as well what & not, as what . Terror 
horrids the apprehenſion, and gives a hideews vitara, ton hand 
face: It ſecs as did the new recover'd blind man in the Goſped , That 
which is a man, appears a tree, It creates evils that never were, 
and thoſe that be , like the Magnifying-glaſs, when a Face is no 
bigger then an Apple, it ſhews it as large as a Buſbel, But chat which 
is good, it dwindles to nothing : and believes, or ſuggeſts, that God 
cannot help at need ; 10 diſhonours him into imbecillity, leſſening his 
Goodne(s and his Power, and aſperſing both with defect. And this for 
the moſt part, is begotten out of gailt : For, Comrage and Innocence 
uſually dwell together. 

Nor is Ig noranct behind hand in helping to increaſe the ſcruple: 
Not ſeeing either the Chain of Providence, or the Arm of Power, we 
are apt to faint, and accuſe unjuſtly that which, if we ine, we 
ſhould adore and reſt p. And as = is begot out of guilt, ſo, 
is 4g norance out of /lath, and through the want of induſtry, And this | 
ſurely, is the reaſon , why we find Saperſticion more in women and 
ſoft natures, then in the more audaciones conſtitution of man, And 
where we do find it in wen, tis commonly in ſuch as are ow in cheir 
. either natsral, or through »tg/e#. A memorable Bxample 

reof, we find in the firſt of the Annals. When the three Legions 
in Hungaria and Auſtria, that were under unis Bleſws, were in 
the of their mad muriny, had menaced the Guards , ftoned 
Lemulas , and upbraided .Druſus that was ſent from Rome by Tibe- 
rius to appeaſe them; on a ſodain, their Swperſtition made them 
tame, and Creſt-fallen : For, in a clear night, the Moon bein 
eclips'd, and before the Eclipſe was fully ſpent , the Sky cover 


with Clouds ; being 1gnorant of the Natural cauſe and Wr of 
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| their own miſ-behaviowr , they thought the Goddeſs frown'd upon 
them for their wickedneſs, and that it preſaged their troubles thould | 
| never have end, By which caſual accident and aue, opinion, 
they were again reduced to Order andthe Diſcipline of Arms. What 
conflernation have 1 ſeen in {ome at Hing of the Salt againſt 
| them ꝰ Their bloud has deeper 4) d their frighted face; a irembling | 
fear has ſtruck them through the cart, as it from ſome incens'd | 
| Triumvir they had receiv'd a Preſcription z all which, I take to be 
only Ignorance of what at firſt made it held to be Ominews : and hath 
; ſince by a long Succeſſion continued the vaxity to us. 

Salt among the Ancients was accounted as the Symbol of Friend. 
Pip, becauſe it both preſerves from corrupting, and unites into more 
ſolidity : and, being uſed to ſeaſon all things , it was not only firſt 
ſet upon the Table; but was held a kind of Conſecration of it: Sacras 
facite Menſas ſalinorum oppoſite, Hallow the Tables with the Salt ſer 
on them, meerly from this eſtimation of Salt, it was held 
eminous if it ſhould be ſpilt; as if it had preſag'd ſome jar or | 
breach of friendſhip among ſome of the gueſts or company; ſo that, | 
in truth, the unluc tineſo of it, is but a cenſtruction made by our 
ſelves without a canſe. For, otherwiſe, ſeeing the old Egyptians, did 
ſo abominate it, that even in bread it — y them : 
For, they (affecting the purity of living) held it as the Incitator of 
laſt, and the wakener of carnality.Why then ſhould it not as well from 
this, be Woided, as from the other find a Sacr ation? But, only blind ca- 
ftom,as in other things, ſo in this, hath led us along in the Error. While 
the Star- chamber was in being, at a Dinner there, I remember, the 
Sewer over- turned the S4, _ a Perſon of Honor, who ftariled, | 
ſpatter d, and bluſbt,as if one had given him a fab, concluding it a 
Prodigy, and Ominsas; to which Edward Earl of Dorſer (of a no- 
bler — and genius) handſomly replyed : That for the Salt tobe 


thrown down, was not . at alles but, if it ſhould not have fals 
* 


hen it was thrown down bad been a Prodigy indeed, To make Ob- 
ſervation of accidents for our own inſtruction, without either diſ. 
honour to God, or diſfurbance to our ſelves, I hold to be a wiſe mans 
part: But, to fear danger where none is; or to be ſecare, where 
danger may be, is to change —— with one of thoſe ſimple 
Birds, that either ſtoop at a Barn-dore ; or — his head into a 
hole, thinks none of the reſt of his body can be viſible. | 


XXXVII. 
Of (owardice. 


8 an Eminency of Courage makes the owner grateful to all good 
company : ſo the defect renders him the diſdain and ſcorn of 
all that but pretend to howovr, There is nothing that diſworths a 
man like Cowardice and a baſe fear of danger. It makes the ſmooth 
way difficult, and the difficult, inacceſſible, *'Tis a clog upon Induſtry, 
and like puddle water, quenches the fire of all our brave atrempis : 
The Coward is an * man; or, one which Nature made leſshath, 
then others : like Salt that hath loſt its ſavaur, his pertneſs and his 
geſt is gone. As ſome great But or Hogshead full of liquor , he may| 
carry a bulk and be ponderoxs like other men; but, it you come to 
pierce him, that which is within, is but the vp of Humanity 3] 
tis flat and dead, and the ſpirits are decay'd and loft; Plutarch com- 
pares him to the Sword-fiſh, that bears ſomething like a weapon, but 
there wants a heart ; 955 could he be content to walk off quietly, he 
might often paſs undiſcovered, But the miſery is; for the moſt part, 
thoſe that are /eaſt in heart, are lowdeſt in tangue. And indeed, ha- 
ving nothing elſe to ſet them forth, they can vapour higher, then the 
valiant mas, Like the Drum they roar, and make & noiſe, but with 
in are nothing but air and empjizef, being the worſt ware, they re 
quire the greateſt timing, when once unbrac d, their ſound is di- 
pleaſing : yer, leſt they ſhould be he as they are, they oft a/ 
f guiſe it with an out+fide brauing; which in the end brings them _ 
hat which they would avoid 3 and having the wisferrane , by the 
vanity of their boaſting, to ſtir up more quarrels then other men, 
they neceſſarily fall either into mote danger, or more diſgrace. Men 
| will ſcorn them, for that they mear their ſbape, but do not own their 
courage: and for Women to avoid them, is as natural, as in a houſe 
to run from a roten roof , which would cruſb them to deſtraction, 
when it ought to be their ſafe-guard and protection. Fear like a 
whip, will make this Beaſt cpi himſelf, though he kept it in his ve- 
ty bowels, He is neither fit to be a friend, not an #mpirt in any 
Hair. A little wenacing makes him fauliy in both: He is not to be 
traſted with anothers Acputation, that hath not courage to defend his 
bwn : So, he is not more unfertunate to athers, than to bimſelf : his 
| danger is more then other mens, The Enemy is fierceſt to him — 
| away. A Com ards fear can make a Coward valiant. | 
not fight when he is reſiſted, will moſt inſult when he ſees another 
fearfal ; who flyes, forſakes his help, and gives his back to blows, 
wherein he carries neither ejes nor hands to defend him. The time-! 
rows Deer Will puſh the feeble from their Heard, Even Hares — 
- } ve 


| 
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have a conceit of courage, when they ſhall for fear of them , {cc 
Frogs leap into water. So deſpicable a thing a Coward is, that ſpoils 
from Cowards won, the Spartans ſcorn'd td er to their goas, 


Degeneres animot Timor argnit. 
Fear ſhows a worthleſs mind, 


was Yirgil's long ago. He owns not that Melior Natura, that does 
incourage man. And then how low a thing is he, when he has no- 
thing but his own dull Earth about him ? If it be but by Peech, that 
a man is to att his part, tis fear that puts an Ague in histongue, and of- 
ten leaves him either in an amazed diſtraction, or quite elingued. For, 
the too ſerious apprehenſions of a poſſible ſhame , makes him forget 
what ſhould help him againſt it; | mean, a valiant confidence be- 

ueathing a dilated freedom to all faculties and ſenſes : which with 
fer are put into a Trepidation, that unlike a gaaver on an /nſtrument, 
it is not there a grace, but a jar in Muſick, And this Socrates found 
in Alcibiades, when firſt he began to declame, which he cur'd with 
asking him, F he fear d a Cobler and 4 common Cryer, an Uphol- 
ſter, or, ſome other Tradeſmen; for, of ſuch he told him, the 
Athenians to whom he ſpake, conſiſted. He that hath a Coward in 
his boſom, ſhall never do any thing well. Mercury and Apollo may be 
in his matter, but, the Graces will never be ſeen in the manner. If 
not thus: Out of too much care to do well, it drives a man into rh 
fettation ; and that, like exetique and miſhapen attire does mar t 
beauty of a well limb'd body : Nature's never comely, when diſtor- 
ted with the rack ; when ſhe is ſet too high, ſhe proves antuneable, 
and inſtcad of a ſweet cloze, yields a crack, ſhe cver goes beſt in 
her own * ak Knowledge, Innocence, Confidence, and Experi- 
I ence can conſtitute a Valiant may. When fear is beyond circum- 
ſpection, it lays too much hold upon us. All fear is out of defet?, 
and in ſomething gives ſuſpicion of guilt. I know not what Di. 
vine could have given us more, then the almoſt Chriſtian Seneca; 
Tutiſſima res eſt ml timere preter Deum. Timidum non facit ani- 
mum, niſi repreherſibili vita conſcientia mala. The ſafeſt of all, is to 
fear nothing but God. "Tis only the galling Conſcience of an ill led 
life, that can ſhake us into a fear. It is better in all things, bur in 
10, to be confidently bold, than foolifbly timorous. He that in every 
thing fears to do well, will at length dq ii in all. 
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XXXVIIL 
| Of Hiſtory: 


ro an ingenuow ſpirit, dis not eaſie to tell which is gtedter, 
| the ys or rofit of Reading Hiſtory For, beſides 


che ling of rediowe hours, and the diverſion it gives 
troubleſome and vixations affairs , and the preſerving the fai 
of man from lipping imo vice through wantonnef with leiſure : 
It enriches che Mind with Obſervation 3 and by ſetting us upon 
an open and adjacent Scaffold , it gives us a view of the ations, 
the contrivarces, and the over-ruling Providences that have ſway d 
the affairs of the World, It is the Reſurrection of the Ages paſt : 
It gives us the Scenes of Humane life, that, by theit acting, we 
may learn to correct and improve, What can be more profita- 
ble to man, then by an caſie charge, and a delightful entertainment, 
to;. make himſelf wiſe by the imitation of Hereick vertues, ot by 
the evitation of deteſted vices ? Where the glorious action of 
the worthieſt treaders on the Worlds Stage, (hall 4 — 
— and the Errors that the wu have faln into — 
ing wife 


. 


mark d out to us as Recks that we ought to ud. Lis 
a: the coſt of others: and, which is rare, it makes a man verrer by 
being pleas'd, In my opinion, among all the Induſfries of men, 
there is none that merits more thanks, then that which bath with 
Prudence, Truth, and Impartiality related thoſe' Tranſattions , 
which like main Hinges have ſhut and opened the Gates of the | 
World. It oy ac not given us the Hiſtory of the Creatiha, 
How blindly we walked in the world > If the Prophers had 
not given us the Stories of the Fews', How much had we wery- 
ed, which now. does lead us in the way of #prighineff ? 2 
men oe their C:mility as much to Hiſtory , as Ediiution, And 
we find neither Greece nor Rome were tiviliz/d ,''till'rhey came 
to be learn d. | 
And indeed in thoſe that ſhall rightly, and well, relgge the 9+- 
currences of States and Kingdoms ; there is ire& much more 
then males up an ordinary man: They ought to be fuperlatively 
Intelligent, diligently indu#riows, and uncorruptedly Jincere, net- 
ther driven by fear, not led by flartery. Nor is it 'eaſie to have it 
well done by any, but by:fuch as have been Adlers in the affatys 
idemſelves ; and have had fome inſight to the 1wnings of the in- 
wars wheels of the work, He that writes by Arlam and Report, 
may caſily ext and often miſs the Truck," Rumors are but like 7 
derings in the Air; we have a confuſed noiſe , but the particular 


1 


cauſe that makes it, we do but * at. Uncertain Report being | 
. m cer- 
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can deſtine and the making away of Enemies and Rivals is often, 


the duſt of Time, and either ſpleen or favesr vary the colour which 


 Hanonzably then Juſt, And: chough of all others he that 
cupof bis own. A] leg by inployment, may be neerer Trweh'; 


G, he would appear Irrer. If he be Bad, he will not be fond thar 
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certainly (as the Majeſty of King Fames obſerved ) the Authorof 
all Lyes, 

Who writes a Hiſtory; his principal aim ſhould be Truth, and to 
relate eſpecially the exiraordinaries both of geod and ill. Of good , 
that men, taken with the NHenvur they find done them in ſtory, they 
may be incouraged to perform the like, Of ill, That when men 
ſee the Infamy that they are branded with , they may leap from 
All chat [oc nmr wphrag ſo ig matical. To. theſe; Obſervations 

that (hall N. y ariſe from a Rational Collectius are not to be 

demyed, as the Imbeliſhment of a wel-pbraiſ d work. He dat 
Frites things falſe tels 8 Lye in the face ot the world: wich whichhe| 
does abuſe Foferiyy, He ia the worft of i Limners 3 for he draws 

© Mind «miſe. Some interweave their Rclations with Fancyes of 
f ic own}; bur a work ſo furniſht, may be allowed a Romance | 
t not a Hifory. Yet let ho man that reads, be too ſcrupulous in 


pecting al wales a cleer light or a full and pe fect Narration, Fot 


be are Men, that write; It is not poſſible that in 
Al things che Truth of Affairs ſhould be cver arrived at. Foliti- 
cars pretend one thing to the People, but reſerve the clean contra 
{ry in cheir hearts, and -private Intentions. Their poyſonings ate 


tags by Traue hired in darkneſſe: whoſe deeds are loch u 
i Bernd wight.: So that none but an Ommiſcient God is able in all 
to trace the windings of theſe Serpents, If Hiftery be writ in the 
 lilertime of the Aclors , It uſually over- rates Vertues, and daſhes 
221 Jeez Ot paliates. Io dream amiſſe of the Frince, hath been accoun - 

d Treaſon; to write, would be much fr. Princes in their &- 
| Meaſure being, of the Natare both of Nehles and Thorns : If you 

x, towch chem they ſting, if you Cempreſſe them they pierce uno 
Aland, If an Hiſtory be writ after Bea; it may be more impar- 
te, but leſſr rue: ſome things will be forgor,others covered wich 


. Nature gave. , And though he that writes be an Actor him- 
ſelt, yet we are very rarely to expect chat all ſhould be Round and 
| Currant, He that is in a Barrel himſelf does oft not know the turm 
aud . of it. He cen undertake but for bimſelfarid whete he 
46, what is boſide him may be une or diſenſ'd;' Even Princes 
are dertiu by them they moſt do zruft : And if a man be, known 
do be abgut ſuch a work, he ſhall ſooner be put to record thing 


pet a Man will be nice in, $1azing his own Errors; and where he 
i5,concan'd,febdove; will incline him to lean ro himſelf: If ho be 


the world ſhould red it inthe Manument of Story , when he i 


gane. The dying Sppniard did but ſpeak Humanity; — 


— 


L . 


| 
| 


| he might not be ſtripe when he was dead, though the defect were 
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only that he wanted a ſhirt. 
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XXXIX. 
Of free Piſpoſitions. 


Togenes ſpake to Plate for a glaſſeof vine; and he preſent| 
I) ſent him a Gallon : when next Diogenes met him, his thanks 
were, I asked you, how many was two and two; and you have an- 
ſvered, twenty. There are indeed ſome of ſo Noble a Dido, 
that like trees of ripe fruit, by degrees they drop away all they 
have, They would even ont-doe the demands of al their friends. 
And would give as if they were Gods that could not be exhauſted; 

look nor ſo much either at the Merit of others or their own 
Ability , as by their Bounty the ſatisfaction of themſelves. I find 
not ahi her Genius this way then flowed in the Victorious Alex an- 
der. He Waved as if he covered al: And gave ama, as if he ca- 
red for Nothing; You would think he did not Corguer for him- 
ſelf but his frienus, and that he toot only that he might where- 
with 7 So chat one might well conclude the World it (elf was 


too little for either his Ambition or his Neun. When Peril 
begg d that he would be pleaſed rogive him a portion for his Daugh- 
ters, he preſently commanded him Fifty Talents, The ſt 
beggar told him, Ten would be enough, To which the Prince re- 
plies Though rhey might be enough for him to receive, yet they mere 
nor enough for bimſelf to beſtow. ws 

Dowubtleſſe all will conclude, a Mind, ſo valt, is a Nobleneſſe to be 
ador'd and magnified, Their Bownty falls like Kain and ferzils 
all that's under chem, The Yalgar, (as to Gods) will erect them 
Altars, and they will have all the Verbal plauaits that are owing to 
the largeſt Benefattors. g 


' 


: 


Vivit extento Proculeice 4400 , 

Not us in fratres animi paterni, | 
Illum aget penna —— 

Fama ſuperſtes. 


The Noble Love to Brothers ſhow'd 

By Proculeius, (hall ſound lowd 

In Fames ſhrill Trump; there mount ſo bigh | 
hat it ſhall never dye. 


M m3 All 
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All choſe beneßis that a min does place upon others while he lives 
are as ſo many Trophies, raiſed to preſerve his Memory when he is 
dead. Mans Lafting Marbles are his own good wor and like a living 
Monument they arc rewld about wherever Men have Tongues, Vet 
I often find the men that thus are Bewndleſſe in their Bounty, and 
like the Air breath nothing but freedem upon all they meet with; 
though their diſpoſitions, as the Gods, are pen, and they beſt to o- 
chers that have front to graſp Qt all that can be gotten: Vet being 
but Men, and ſo their Materials limitted, they ſeldome prove bur 
unfurtunate to themſelves. For being exhauſted by the impudence 
and neceſſities of others, and their unnoble working on a Fee Nature; 
an anwelrome want at once undoes them and the geodneſſe of their 
1 Eben Being eaſy to good , they will be ſo (much more) to 
ill, when they are preſſ d tot. | | 

Every man we meet, may be made an di ject either of Charity or 
Bognty But they arc very few, that will enable ws to maintain 
wherewithal to continue them, When Zenocrates told Alexander 
he had no need of his Fifty Talents, he reply d, thougb he had no 
| need of chem himſelf , yet he might have eccaſion for them for bis 
friends : fince ſure he was, all the Treaſure he had Conguer'd from 
Darius, would ſcarſe ſerve him for his. Should Neprencs Sea be e- 
ver fools 2%; be would want Water for his own 1ubatitanes, The 
poo Abele waſt lets our more then his 7 ſ#pphy ; will ſoon be 


Pallow,it not wholly dry, To ſpend a Prince, and receive like 
a private man, muſt peeds beget ſuch a fit of vomiting or leoſneſſe 
as quickly will impair all health. And though they be beſt to #-/ 
the ys, yet it is but to ſuch as are grating and given to incroach. For 
| to the Cenerous mind they are - imes leſſe acceptableghen other 
| more reſerved Men. that would be entire to himſelf, cannot 
well can verſe with him, without being fetter à by ſome kindneſs: 
ſo he loſes his Freedome , which is the Felicity and Glory of his 
Life, Every extraordinary Kindneſſe I receive, I look upon as 8 
help to pinion me, It. is Nobler todeſerve a favour then receive 
it, and to keep diſcreetly then to laviſh and want all things but 8 
— and empty Applauſe, He that loves his Neighbour as himſelf 
is at the extent of the Cemmandement. He that does more breaks 
it. Iwould ſo ſerve others, as I might not injure my ſelf: but ſo 
my ſelf, as I might be helpful to others. 
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X L. 
The danger of once admitting a Sin, 


Hcugh every thing we know net, be a Riddle at firſt : Yer 
once axed there nothing is more eaſy, And as no fee off 
Atwvity is ſo difficult,but being once done a Man ventures on it 
more frecly the ſecond time. So there is no ſinne at firſt ſo bateful, 
but being once committed willingly , a man is made more prone to 
a Ke-iteration, There is more defire of a Known pleaſare, then 
that which our ears have only heard Report of. Even Ignorance i 
ſo farr good, that in a Calm it keeps the mind from Diſtraction: And 
Knowledge, as it breeds deſire in all things ſcemingly Geed ; So doth 
it ſerve us with beguiling Sinne. He that acis an effence , not only 
ſpeaks, bur Recites his own fowl Story - And as it makes it more 
Legible to others, ſo it deeper inks in his own Mind, and Memory, 
for the being CharatFred by his diſplaying hand, It hes within 
him like a u fire, which, but uncover d, 98 ſelf imo a 

lively eat. The Glaſſe that once is crackt, with every little ſhake 
is apt to fall in pieces. He breaks bis Hedge of Grace that admigs 
of 8 ſcandalous ſinne. When once a weighty ſin hath trodden down 
the Fence, each petty Vice will eaſily then ep over. A breach once 
made, the Cini is in danger io be loft. To think wee ſhall be wiſer 
by being wickeder,is the ſimple miſtake of man. Ignorance herein 
is better then Knowledge, and tis farre better to want diſcowrſe then 
745 Alas we know not what rich Foyes we loſe when firſt we 
into a new offence. The World cannot Re-purchoſe us our pri- 
ſine cleer Jntegrity, The Maiden-head ofthe Soul is gone. — 
nour ſtains us into diſcontent, we thereby {lip our bold of Grace, whi 
without many tears we never can recover. Perhaps we itch but 
once to try kow pleaſing ſinne will be. But at Adams price we 
buy this painted Apple. And —_ chiefly we diſcovet but our 
own Want and Nakedneſſe: and lole the paradiſe of Innocence that 
before this a we enjoy d. The chiefeſt Knowledg that we gef: is that 
of our thereby guilt and miſery, Nor let any man vainly believe he 
ſball be eſſe Adtaated by the im nity of a ſcandalevs ſinne, for 
| baving once cemmirted it: For though it may ſecm as poyſen cold, 
| e We come to raft it 3; yet, once let in, it beyls us up . all 
our Senſes. That which we thought was wilk to quench , proves 
to inflame The palate of the Sal, by taſting then is vitiated:and 
chat which bcfore was Cariofty , does now t rn into Concepyſcence 
and the impervous longing after practiſ d ' Surely he that 
Would be pleaſedly innocent, muſt refrain from the raft of offence," 
Though the imperious Tribuncs condemned the — 
| E 
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cauſe they came not ſoon cnough to quench the fire, broke out in 
| the Via Sacra. Vet doubtleſſe every Adtive ſin, is a flame to burn 
up Piety : which we ought if we can to prevent; if not, to make 
| haſte to extinguiſh, leſt it quite conſume our Religion. To death did 
the Lacedemonians cenſure that Souldier , thar,meerly out of a boy. 
iſh vanity, bore but a little ſcarlet-fancy in his ſhield ; leſt it ſhould 
tempt the Army to a forraign Luxsry. hy 

Even ſmal effences, are bur the litile Thieves, thatſentred) let in 
greater: But where they are ſcandalow , the Dominion totally is 
given up into their hands. I would not purchaſe Knowledge by bu 


ing Slavery and Contamination, An innocent Ignorance is to 
preferred before a nocent Knowledge, Let me rather have others 
think me Defective, then that I ſhould know my ſelf to be 
Lewd. 


XLI. 
Of Gratitude, and Gods accepting the Will for the Deed. 


N Love and Thanks there is no man neceſſitated to become a 

Bankrupr, For both are things wherein 'tis in a Mans own pow- 
er to be expreßible : And there is no Man ſo poorly provided for , 
but he may eaſily find he hath many things for which he ought to be 
thankful, Either he cnjoys — that he could not challenge x8 
of debt, (even a Being, Life, Humanity , the apprehenſion and ex- 
pectation of felicity and eternity , ate no way of our own , but 
Gods 3 they are blefings that we never could have given our ſelves): 
Or elſe, he is exempred from many hard Calamities, that might have 
befalles him, if he were not daily guarded by a Gracious providence. 
To requite ſo great Benefits as man does daily receive from the 
goodneſſe of God, *Tis no way inthe power of frail Mortality ; but 
to be ever thankful,is the beſt ſupply for that defect of Power - A 
| grateful mind is the beſt Repoſirory wherein to lay up Benefits, like 
Abſelow's pillar itjkeeps alive the memory of the Donour, and like 
a mirror aptly plac'd preſents the view of all that is behind you. 
Gratitude does guild the Soul, and if the Iren of it be but ſmooth 
and filed though it be not Gold , it ſhows it as if it were and e- 
ven in the fight of Cid tis beauiful. And if man lives no day with- 
out a Renewed Faveur, tis the leaſt he can do, daily to Renew his 
Thaxks, Nor would this be any thing if we had not a God of ſuch 
vaſt goodueſſe, that, by accepting for the Deed the Will, did dignifie 
our Intentions by being pleaſed with them And as the Reaſon of 
Gods beſtowing his Bezefits is not the Merit or Deſert of Man; but 
the infinize goedneſſe of his excellent eſſence that takes delight in do- 
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good and obliging 80 tho / ffcacy of our thanks could: bothing pr d- 
_ cither him or us. But that te is plc af d for cur avail to ſer a water 


on them, and by accepting the meaning forthe Aũ reward us 25 
if we required him. Doubtleſſe then the beſt way of Retribarden 
that is in Man is toſhow his thanks ty conſeſſing the Receips. and 
Favosr, He that is a +han kful Debtor not only acknowledgerth his 
Bond and Want, but declareth what he would do, if be were able. 
Since then all] have is Bernty, let my cndeavour be tobe abwaies 
tban al. Though I cannot ex preſs chat; without a grace to make 
me ſo; yet that is more mine then any thing elſt „ alt Al 

Receive favours, I ever muſt: Requite 
remember them I alwaies ought, In a better ſenſe, let me ſay wit 
the Poet ; | Wy 


| Semper in oblitd repetam tas manera ment ; 5177 
"Et mea metellis audiet qſſe u. 

Thy Mercics alwaies; chrough my Heart ſhall ſbine, 

And all the Earth ſba knew that I am hie. 
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T O diftr##t all, and belicwe all, is equally bad and erroneous : 
| of the two the ſafeſt is, to iſtreſb. For Fear, if it be not im- 
moderate, puts àa Gn about us that does watch and defend »s But 
Credulity keeps us naked and layes us open to all the flye aſſaults 
of ill-ixtexding men: It was a Vertut when Man was in his dun- 
cence : but ſince his fall ir abuſtscthoſe that owiy it} Vet too much 
diffidence as it arg bes, f nor alaſes gm, yet ſor the moſt. part 
defect: So it begets us * chat without it had 1 


precepr from 2 Per fidlidus Minde at firſt , that 


|the beſt , and ſhewes men to be gout 
they are induc ed to think ſo well of of 


| 


| 
' 
| 
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have done ot would prattife , as it is from the ſenſt of eber men 


Cauſeleſſe ſuſprtion not only fuiares others by 4 te 
but it puts cr ſelves into trouble; We have 4 ce 
chat we need not. Tis the Jaandict of the Mind, that is net only yel- 
lem it ſeff, but makes evety thing elſe pe 10] It tutnes Yerrue 
into Vice, and many times prompt che Innocent do become indeed 
what be — was ſuſpe#ed for. ey it was a 


ids us think all 
Kwaves we deal with, 1 am ſure it is dgaizſt the Rule of Rehn Ch 
ray , which in all doubtful ſenſes, layes hold on chat which-is 


in chemſthves, whereby 
6. Wherels Tuſpitien in 
as oft leg out of Conſciouſneſſe in dur ſelves eber of What we 


m, I never A 


Of Diſtruſt and Credulit . 


failings 
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kiilings. If we know men ſpotted with deceit ot crimes to others, | 
then indeed, not to miſtruſt is a breach of Charity ; we are not 
careful for our ſelves, where it behoves our care to begin. He that 
deals with a Fox, may be held very ſimple, if he expect not his v. 
row tricks, We truſt not a Horſe withour a Bitt to guide him, 
t the well train'd Spaniel, we let range at pleaſure, becauſe we 
know we have him mann d to command. F Hocion told the Athenians, | 
ought not to blame the Byzantians, for miſtruſting their Cap- 

tain Chares; but, their Captains that gave them cauſe to be miſtraſted. 
He throws his Intereſt into a gulph, that truſts it in ſuch hands 25 
have been formerly the ſbipwrack of others. 


Infelix quem non aliens pericula cautam. 


When the deceitful man hath ſhow'd to others what he 4, Why 
ſhould 1 take him for «ther , than what his «ions have declared 
him; If he ſhews himſelf to be ii, I do him then no injury, to 
judge him what he . He firſt does judge himſelf, and teaches me 
how to judge him, If I run upon a known Boge, and yet will 
take it for ground, my falling in may beget lawghter, but never 
pity with impartial people. With known diſſemblers, Pocts will not 
trade, and Martial is the Inſtance. 


Decipies alios verbs, viling; benigno 8 i 
Nam mihi jam notas Diſſimulator eric, 


: Go cheat elſewhere wich words, and ſmiling eyes 
3 I know th art falſe, ang all thy Aris deſpiſe. - 


= T | F* NA 
Indeed, where too much Profeſſion is,there is cauſe to ſuſpe?, Re- | 
ality cares not to be tricks wp with roo taking an ode; and De- 
ceit, where ſhe intends to coſen, ſtugi A. Birds of prey, diſ- 
35 fd 


— — 


cover not their tallons, whi about for He 
fal behind the Horſe, that means to ſhops, and kill, The weepi 
Crocodile firſt humbles his ſurpriſe in tears, And leaſt of all 

we de taken with ſwearing Aſſeverations.. Truth needs not the var- 
niſh of an 0«#h to make. her plainneſs crcditeg. When among the 
Romans, upon 4verrment, men uſed to ſwear, or avouch with Exe- 
rations ; they preſently ſwore that they would not believe them. 
Bux, where there is no former brand, to ſhew he hath been crimi- 
#4, tis breach of Charity, to conclude, that he will be falſe, I will 
rather think all honeſt i fraxger for fo I am ſure they bes on- 
ly Jet me remember, that they are but wen ſo, not alwayes proof 
&aink the n of fraiky, and corruption; otherwiſe, 

they: Want Religion, Nature implants a Moral Fuſtice, which, unper- 
ventaa, will deal ſquare, Tis obſetvable, that before our Saviowr | 
ama ge 


ave the kale, even Cicers had preached the ſame to the w ld. 
ned tibi fieri non vis, alteri we fecers, Do — hag — 
would 22 ſhould do unto you : Certainly, ſo I expreſs a charity to 
my ſelf, y pro 


viding, that I be not at the werey of an other 
dung me; I can never be too charitable in 2 


of others. 


CO  — cc 
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XLIIL 
Concealed Grudges, the Deſtruftion of Friendſhip. 


| Ich ſome diſpoſitions notking can preſerve a man ſafe, Jealow- 
Wi miſcoloars thoſe atbions whith in themſelves are not ca- 
pable of fin. Not having the perſpicacity and clearneſs of Re«- 
ſon, what is done in fiacerin is mſconſtrued to craft, neglecł, 
or ſome other ſiniſter end. But, among uncaptious and candid Na-" 
tures , plai and — are the preſerves of amity ; they not 
away preſent wiſeapprehenſions, but they lay a founds- 

tion of confidence, that render us more ſecure in futwrity ; whereas 
Rſerwatiey gives cauſe of fear, by putting us into a clond, which 
may as well harbour a form. or tempeſt, as a gentle and refreſhin 
| ſhowr,, U g ing eats = ienaſbip ſooner , then — 
grudges, hen miſ- guided xe once produced Opinion, even 
= doth ſoon ſeduce our Reaſon. Conceits akin, 
harbour d, and believed, will work off even a long grown love, The 
Egg of . once laid, the cloſe 1 — it into life; and, 
the ſbell onco broke, it flyes about, or, like the Lapwi 
ſe to be ſeized on. Reſerved diſpoſutions , thoug 
to retain ſecrets 3 yet, they are not ſo fit to produce love, The free 
and open breſt, both propagates and continues Section beſt. Philip of | 
Macedon ſet a Priſoner at liberty, becauſe he did but tell him that 
his Garment hung a little ancomely. It was a freedom in a Captive, | 
— his Courtiers oy any venture 4 —— — yo — | 

ends, it cannot t ſometimes little peets of c may ap- 
pear; though not intended by a willing commiſion, yet, . 
ſo taken by a wrong ſuſpect᷑. theſe mother d in ſilence, grow 
and breed to a greater diſtaſt. But, revealed once in a friend! 
manner, they oft meet with that ſarsfaion, which does in the diſ- 
cloſure bauch cem. Regret is a Serpent chat, warm d in the boſom, 
fines, Unkindnefs like a tumor in the fleſh, does rage and fhoot 
no fre ing much of; but, once let ont, both eaſe and 
health do follow. 'Tis a impriſon'd, 


— — 


1 


— —— uw 


e Vapour in a cloud i 
that roars and ruwbles while it is ſhut up: Bur, if at firſt, by Ligbi- 
ning it flyes our, 3 and the Air — 

n ified, 
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rified. And indeed, how can we Make a judgement, when we do not 
ſee the bertom Sometimes il tongues by falſe tales ſow diſcord be tween 
co Leber; ſomerimes my akes ſer the n in a falſe n 
ſometimes jralouſies, that dregs rife from eve eyling love, 
impt int ſoſß ion in the 1houghts, All which, may ſind caſe in the 
uttering, lo their diſcovery be in mildneſ# : otherwiſe , Choler dims 
the minds bright eye, and when it might ſee clear , it miſts it with 
aſcending fumes, Paſsionate Natures , like flints , may be quiet; 
alone; E when they knock . „ fire it ſelf breaks trom 
them; whereas calm diſcuſſions do fo card affef#ions into one ano- 
ther, that many times they never after can be parted or pulled 
aſunder. ant bugs 1 . Sls 
If, between friends, there muſt «kindneſs ſpring, tis beſt Pre- 
ſently to tell; and recomtile. Perhaps, dd ſuſpected; that appear d 
a little ſmrurted on his on- ſide, unfolded, may be clear within ; und 
then, having more integrity, he will draw Wore ove; If he ſhould 
be guilty, he may repent, and by his err become warned o 
vention, and for that he hath offended, he ſhall be mote obſeqarome, 
| Pifftrarus did not ill, when ſome fricpd had forſakewhim, t0 fol- 
low and catch up their clotes who demanding | his intention, he 
tells them, I? was, if he conld,to perſwade them to return; ¶ not, - 
| reſold, that he would abide with them. However; let them that 
deſire to continue friends, be ſure to part ſo: a ſar ar farewel R's 
| contradiction, They that part in ##kitidneſs, ſeldom meer in love. 
The laſt draveht leaves the relliſh\, which, it is paſt, does 
Auel upon the Palate ,- while the ge of the former with this is 
waſh'd away. Therefore we ought to provide that this may be plea· 
ſent nor ought we to ffart aide at every fone that ſhall be caft 
in our way; To pals by offences, is wiſdom ; dut to TAI from M 
friendeip, levity : Even in thoſe that have been i contracted, Ca 


tes advice is good, They are rather to be anſemed then cut. 


| 


| 


— Þ 


XLIV. 


*Tis neither a great Eſtate, nor great Honours that can 
make a man truly Happy. 


C3} o 


Have ſometime had the vanity to think,a vaſt Ef ate,and ſome high | 

ſcat of Hanour, to be a gay and glorious thing. And indeed, to 
look upon che ſuperficies of it at the firſt glance of the catching 
Fancy, there may be perhaps a pleaſing and entiſing ſplendor, Man 
has naturally ſo much of the Derry within him, chat he loves to be 
adured and magnified, Among the Romans, Trinmphs were ſo co- 


* AT 5 vered, | 


— 


| 


{watch diſſects che night with poiſes; a » 
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— ruine of the preſent State. Il cugh to have the recking Mi 
nde (like a Pool of Reeds, waved with the wandering wind) bow- 
ing up and down in adar ation of the Conquewer, does heave and 
up tumorous and exalting minds, and ſuch as have the Mercur 
of youth about them: Let, ten the grave Yeſpaſian came to (ua 
it, and be leaver'd in the throngs ſlow march, he began to chide him- 
felf, as being juſtly puniſb'r, ar his years, for * ſuch pe- 
pular Applanſe, and Pageaniry, And certainly, if we examine the 
true and moſt e ſſential felicmies of man, we ſhall find that tis 
not Wealth. or Power, not & great Eſtate, nor great Command, that 
can render us in our ſelves more happy then other men: All that 
really man is here made capable of, muſt be either benefits to his 
mind, or to his body. For the mind; ſurely, Kings never found ſo 
great contents as have liv'd with mean Fhyloſophers. A Crown of gold's 
too heavy to be worn with caſe, Their tears, their hopes, their joys, 
their griefs, the it loves, their hates, with all their train of ns 
are more phanſtatick, more diſtracted, and more torturing , then 
thoſe that wait upon an obſcarer man, ho like a Cat,withour making 
a noiſe, can —— through the worlds confuffon, Without 
a gad, they cannot ſice p; and with one, they do not. A Martial| 
id-wight Councel ſtarts their 

broken reſt; and weals ate ſtuff d with frights, or with ſuſpition. 


4 


to keep them waking ? Enemies abroad, Treach#ies at home, Ex- | 
lations at neightours, diſſatufacſ ien of friends, jealaaſie of moſt, and 

fear of all. A buſineſs fo troubleſome, that ore though he were 
fo beloved of his Souldiers, that many of them did themſelves 
to death, becauſe be would not live), choſe rather to A him- 
ſelf then endure it, and to hazard ſo many of his Noble dependances. 
His Title ſure was as good as that of Vitellius : yet, here there hath 
been none, we have liv'd to ſce, there, bath been alſo no ſuch con- 
fideration, And, which is more in Great Perſons , their delicacy, 


| 


[ 


and tenderneff,, like nice playts; make them more ſubjeR to deſtru- 
Aion, more ſenſible of affrones, more impatient of labou 
then ſuch as, through habituated cuſtom, are hardned to endure the 
froſt, the hrar, and the wind of affairs. Plainly it 5 — , He is 
more in the way to be happy, that lives in a kind of retreat 

the world. In whom all men have an intereſt, he ſurely has leaſt ip 
himſelf, And, if retired#eſs be not more delicious then 


ect up ſelves: from the cxoud and flux of affairs, 4 
ieſt part of their life, they ſteal themſelves into 20, and re- 


He that Commands the moſt, exjoys himfelt the leaſt : His 1Inclins- 
ou is turmoyl d and fretted ; thruſt one way, pulled another; haled 
on this ſide, fore d on that 5 driven and ſtroak t together. Who is't 
can gueſs at thoſe Inceſſant cares, that go to bed with Princes but 


and care, 


from 


veted, thut the reſuſal of them to aſ ring Ceſar, begor the change 


wee and 
ſo often 
the hap» 


pularity, How comes it, that men of great imploymens 


N n 2 joyce 
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joyce chat they can coꝛen their importuning Clients; do they not 
hereby ſeem to tell us, that they can never enjoy themſelves, and 
ſand at caſe, or cool, bit when they have laid by the Pendants 
and Capariſous of Hate, which heat, and load, and weary more 
then al the pleaſsre that they bring compenſates. True wiſdom, 
which from Piery and Innocence, they have not leiſure as 


| they ſhould, ro ptoſecute. The thorns of Authority hinder the ſeeds 


of the other from proſpering. In ſo much, that ſome have held ix 
for ho Paradox, That à Prince who grows in geodmeſs, will come 40 
deſcend in his State : Examples hercof, ate not hard to find, where, 
by the vices and inſultation oi others, the Innocent and Charitable 
habe fared worſe, then the not extreamly harfh and tyrannical. Cet- 
tainly, the'greareft pleaſure that the wind-is capable of in this like, 
is in the contemplation of Ged and Nature, the experimental ſwett 
neſſes of Philoſophy, and the diſcourſivenoſs of Reaſon. And all-theſe 
have their pleaſure in retitedneſs, and uncrowded from the ſtings 
of buſineſs. Nay, admit an «fivecy of all things were, indeed, heb 
ter then the moderate uſe of the pleaſwes of this life: Vet , wich 
* N uſe the ſenſe of the pleaſure is loſt, Whoſe every medd is 
| angquet, has not ay. Continual feats are burthenfome, beyond the 
E $ of a craving appetite. He knows not the 
| dear delight of lite in any kind, chat never lis d but in the falueſ 
of ab, "Tis watthing and labour, that volupruates repoſe and ſleep, 
As he that is ever taking Tobucco, loſes that Phyſical uſe ont, which 
others find, chat do but ſeldom uſe it 3 ſo, he loſes the g»ſt of wha 
ſhould be delight, that ſo perpetually does cloy himielf, that he 
leaves not ſpace tg meet his feod with deſire, One wholeſom diſb with 
bunger for che ſabce, with purer health, with greater caſe, wich as 
much pleaftire may be had and taſted, as all chaſe coſtly vian¹ 
Ryot and Prodigality invented either for the Table of Yitellims, or the 
| Kitchin of Lucullus, Nay, Pleaſures are not truly taſteable, but in 
the ſober tracts of Temperance ; they then have that clear reliſh that 
Nature firſt indued them with: which certainly, is ſweeter thet 
What is ſttain d and forc'd by Art. When the thirſt is quench d, 
the pleafure is not then ſo much in ut, as company. Nor can tht 
fullctam d perſon have his Senſes and Intellectals clear. Whert 
there is mach Fry viſion dreſs d, the Kite his will be black t and dark- 
1 with the farote and +etk. The empty morning, and the waſted 
e fees fardier into Knmnpledee, then the mid-day Swn , when 
unctious meals ſhall tutnult all che ſexſes. Nor can the like health 
3 Beard, that does the temperate and convenient 
3 | 

| Vides, wt pallidnw mmi, | 

Cans deſurgat dubia? quin corpus onuftum | 

Heſterni vitis, Animum q#0q; pregravat and, 

Atque affigit Humo divine particulam Aras. 


— 
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590 At basta ine 107 375 | 

„ Ke but how pale chey reels} „ | 
From their deſſuuchi See bow they He! / Re 

, ir late tang; Serſeitũ, W ——— 

un And to dull Bamb, pins che Fele, 

111 12124 134 | 


Like Boriles ard with n ine, that is: nit fim d ter own, Furnes 
crack IH GIF fy in preces, | He only funds de clean and pali- 
ter pleaſure, that ſccus, as Nature breeds: band wen where there is 
Temperamentum ad. pondus. Like Fiſh: | | | 


Derr. 


3 


„boch C 


Bat) 


nor 


can uſe fox a ſhirt, and more a r 
perhaps a mean man has not a Garment: with ſo long à Train, but 
| then ke can conveniently carry it bjmſelf, and not the cum 
ber or the charge to have one bear it after him. dr: | 


þ 


— —— — 
— 
| | 


| JL, ER 3 
Of Nele. 5 


1 is the ſame. difference beaween Diligence and Weeks, 
chat there is between a Garden curiolly kept, and the 
gards feld, that fell under Solomons ptoſpect, when bane 
1 .ov - 


— — 
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over-grown with Netrls and Thorns, The one is cloth'd with Bre 
, andthe gracious amade ne ſſe of Comment, and — X Love- 
2 ! While the other hath nothing but eithet litt Ha 
pungencie s, ot elſe ſueh piercings as rankle the fleſb within: 
Negligence is tho Ruf of de $04); that cortodes through all her maſ- 
bell Reſolutions ; and,wich admirrance only , flakes away 
efit's feel and h ducſſe; then all che backings of a violent ha 


can be enctetions ofthe Bay grow bur miſenſibly;; yet, 
A be daily taken away , they deaiſe a ew 1 Per 
48. Nebuchadnenzart hairki Were like * feathers), and his Weyl 
like Birds claws, in his ſtven years \beaftiality, ' What Naturt 
made for fe; for Strengib; for Ornament; Neglect alone con- 
verts to ron, wal neſſe and tO loud Defor mity. We need no 
mote but ſit ſlull, and &ſdfes will ariſe ſor only want of Exc 


| 


How fair and feſb ſoever the Sou} be; yet in our feſb it lives 
in-ſmedk, and de; and if it daily be not -bruſhr, and clean('d , by 


| Care, and Penitence , it quickly drſcolowrs; and ſeyles. Take the 


Wreders fr orthe Floralium, and a very little time will change it 
ton -Wilderneſſe:" And then is an Habiration for Vermine, that was 


before a 'Ritrearid for Men, Our Hife is i warfare , and men ve 


[6 in ie to Nleepywithoutia Cemine!, hort march withour a ſconr; 


Ab chat wamecf either of theſe," expaſes himſelf to ſurprize and the 
decemming a pe to tte diligence) ahd Yaborionſneſſe of his Advey-' 
fury! We babe known many chat have waſted goedly patrimonier, 
he he bern handſomely: v d and free from wices of any ſig- 
ul remiark at al, for which we ceuld give no other Reaſon but on- 
y l general iC iorſniſſe aud negle ct of timely inſpedtion into thelr 
(ow affairs." Thus Honor ius paſſed away his Empire to his: Siſter, 
Naias: And Weroes other vices were not more contributing to 
Rs Ruine, ther his ſupine wegle? when the Legions began to riſe.) 


— — — 


| quires a Parification. Who does not therefore guard himſelf neg- 
| lets his greateſt enemy, Man is like a Watch ; If evening and mor- 


The" mounds of Life and Yerine , as well as thoſe of paſtures, will 
decuy, tis but forbeating to repair them that all the Beaſts of the 
feld tnay enter and tear up whatſoever is-gedd in us and grows? 
Oertainly Religion reaches, to be exa&# 'abdcarions. The Law is 
ſuch a Rule as every aberration from it, is an eye-ſore. We fee forme- 
times how ſmall a ſcruple can diſturb the minds fair peace. Macari- 
„ gave himſelf pennance for but killing of aGnat in Anger: Like 
the Fewiſh touch of things #xclean , the meaneſt miſcarriage re- 


ing he be not wound up with Prazer and C ircumſpection, he eicher 
is unptoſitable, or falſe: He cither goes not to direct, ar ſerves 
to miſlead. And as the ſlendereſt hair, the leaſt grain of ſand, or the 
miaiueſt Nome, makes it either a trouble, or deceit + ſo the leaſt 

let? docs ſteal us into imp oficienc and Ferce : Which degreeing- 
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| — off, 05 (hor * — 


nme and ien. Diligence alone is a good Patrimueny:, but negle/? 


in dec ay, when the Bee is: waſted - and pait-labour), i 15, not — 
out, but beaten and puniſb l. V Nia 
1 mY ah Pt 5 : S — $7aT 
Li VE nw 2. ami 
of ann 5 8 


ly will wei hus down to bei. If the afra of Living be not 
culy ſe that we plsy upon t will be harſh and out of ane. The 

aſon. dyes, where — does not conter its part. — 

* an anom to Cod, we cannot be ſecure, or wel, Can ha be 
happy, oper Aly perfect in ah, the 

—_— ſo y perfect in ad; 


— 7 our never made — 3 

to cloſe, {s.. 0U5;: nete and} 4xereſcencies 
they hinder ani, and thruſt 
off from -Dcizy, No glew. will bold us cloſe, when we ſhall ſwe 
into uneveneſſes, by the wegler? of not planing our ſelves into Fer- 


waſtes a fair Fortune : one preſerves; and gathers; the other, like 
Death, is the diflolution of all. The — Bee by her ſeduliry 


604 is ſocnad, ſol 
that t not poſſble — | 
be joyn d tꝭ him, eos propertionably he be ſo cd. Ihe (| 
and xtocked | 


1,273 © 


| 


F- 1 


in Summer, dwells in, and lives on Hoxey all che Winter. But, the 
Drone (which, according to Fling, 3 Bee , and begot 


D 


— ——.—— How many Attendances, how 


Njury is properly the nity doi doing of, eee him that is un- 
— to receive it. 1 a3 _ 
unduly. He ther ares mf 9 7 . 

— ws me not the goo ve done. : puts as — 
on me, and who feels away what is truly mine, — 
Heraldry to diftinguiſh the wrong he does. Onl y, in che firſt he be- 
gins with Murther , and ends wich, Theft : El — 
with Theft ; and ends with Alarnber. One bites before he 4 
the other barks firſt, and bites. afterward; :C , all the mi- 
chief in = world — either 1 3 oe the appre- 
hending of wrong, men unja ntly ſeſyi- 
cio us. Were Right and Fuſtice „ 1 0 
be a Heaven to live in, and the life of Men would be like that of 
— where Majores elatione prefunt , & minores fine vi- 
tio ſubſent, F dein dwell with men, which now like Afres, 


Journeys, how much Treaſure might be ſaved ? No crowded 
s need lt our Law-Tribynals 5; nor armed Troops ungrare our 
EE fields. — Injern is i petty war, and a breach at leaſt of 


' 
{ 


Tags 


God's grand Commandements Killing, and _— 


— — i 
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And, though perhaps it inay ſeem to proſper a little while; till be 
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wheel of Providence walks its round; jc, -donbrlefs, tis ſhort- 
4%, and with it an fecion, that does taint the ſpirits, and 
ea the ſenſes. Injuftos ſequitur ulter 4 tergo Deum. lis one 


fare bi two parts of a Chriſtian mans life: To abſtain from doing 


bad world, be a good yregetſ in a Chriſtians voyage to Heaven; 

t is-in truth, but a dead and torpid Vertue. A negative Piety, that 
indeed, reaches not to the xivility of neigbbourbosd. Neither the 
Prieft;, not the Levite were Neighbours to him that fell among 
Thieves ; yet, neither of them did him 


i Injury. And tis not un- 
worthy our Obſervation, That of all Pro of men; it fell out, 
that it was a Prieſt, and a Levite, that were thus nothing concern d 
with the wownded's ralandity;" They, chat like Beloms, could inkindle 


I in their fror en hearts : which need not put us to the won- 
, When we find their practict zeal fall many degrees below their 
flaming harangues. Though we are commanded to be — ve; 
yet, E unto, Things ſenſeleſs and 
inanimate, forbear the doing injary ; but, the activeneſs in good, is 


ſorbears the doing injury : yet, even this is a maſtery, that, but 
very few attain umd. Either we miſ-apprehen it 3 or, blinded with 
belief of our own perftdFions, we ſlide over this, and yet pretend 
to be pions, But I can never think him good, that is but remporally 
good to himſelf. How be can have a good conſcience either to- 


takes away what is anothers jaſt propriety, I am yet to u 
Some C allings are ſuch, as tis hard to be jaſt, and hold them. And 


wrong, — v4 9 ger Souldiers and Mercenaries, (who yer, if any, 
are diſpenſed with) that he binds up their Profeſſion in lach J. 
mits, as tis hardly poſſible to be a Sonidier, and a Chriſtian ; we 
aw vg it, —— too _ — — — Plunder _ or 
taking away any thi is anothers; which being never ſo clan- 
deſtinely done, without either noiſe, — e, un- 
der the cover of darkpeſs, or the filence of the grave : yer, by the 
Law, tis taken to be afted vi & armis, If force can give a title, 
all that I can catch and keep , is mine. If F»ſtice and Propricty be 
not preſerved, no man hath more then what he can — by his o 
craft, or anothers curteſſe. It was St: Auſtin that ſtarted the queſti- 
on Kemota Fuſtitia, quid ſunt Regna niſi magna f 

. F c 


| 


That he is an Avenger of Wrung. There | 
-ahd &endeavatit to do geod. And, though: che firſt * 


che fire of Charii in others, had nothing in theinſelves, bur a ſte- | 
rile cooling breath , derived from the common and tranſient Air. 
They, who to others (ecined flagrant in their ton guet, had Ice con- 


that which promotes to felicity, Zſchew evil , and do good , is but 
one conjundtive Precept. He is bur the leſſer part of his way, that | 


| wards God, or rowards' mani, that either fraudulently. or violently | 


we may obſerve, our Saviour was ſo far from allowing not only | 


| 


| 
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land rapine. But the word is — Terrifie a m; which inci- 
mares, they oughe not uo come. away any mans right 
as. ro par erm oat © Jour, Ton civil Right does give 
a man irle to, I ought not to deprive him of. are Beaſts 
and Birds of prey, or elſe voraciome fiſhes in the wilder * that live 
and batten on the ſpdils of others. 
Man by all the . Laws of Creation, Policy . and Re is tyed 
op, wah his own. fair induſtry to live on hat 1910 bs; and 
Eb g f wich it. But, t rowls and 
= in his Neighbours hola 6, ok no protection but his. own — 
arm, or elſe b fraudulent pon which che, Prophet hath 
pronounc't a mac, Even a — ods will ſhow us the blackneſs 
of wrong, and then (what ever men pretend), certainly, Xel. — 
ſhines but "ory dimly , where that can be digeſted and, not 
Aae of the run will tell us; ui nou defendit nec 2 
7 


oteſt injurie . in vitio quam ſi Parentes, ant Pairiam, 


"is in his power, is in the ſame rank of id, with thoſe that baſely 
ſhall deſert their Coantrey, their Parents, and their neer Aſſociates, 
Ys, pac Nature is nobler then a baſtard Piety. He was 
io Dag that, in the fore-mentioned Parable, fel 
24 wes h we cannot think to be other, then the Fews, 


went but wn the Hill er ulem to Ferichd, when he 
15 ſet upon. dow wound 3 iameſt bear that 


ſhow ber to the world wich ſuch wide gaſbes, and adulterare ſpers, 
gare, the 19, or incouraging of rang. The Pg an Tribune is 
to 2 preferr e ſome Chriſtian Conventions, chat have appear'd 
in che wor 


Cv. Domitias, the Tribune, ſummon'd Prince Scaurus before the 
dar 7 Tribunal, Scauras his ſervant, hearing of i it, repairs. to Do- 
ie, and inſoumms him, chat, if he wanted warter, be conld furniſh 

with ſufficicas.for his Lords — 4 — which the No- 
4 well remarded him; but, 'rwas by opping off his Ears, 

co ous en Ichink, * 
to find in what Region the Nebler Re 


chem chat puniſh Treachery, Þ 
and. 


ſea 


2 


.Daths,, invite it art Preferments, and appoint co Siu and 
Laing. the rewards that are due 10 the only. breve and heveft. 
„ a, yery Enemy, 4 Ge e ce . 
Religion from 22 is pure and peaceable ; bur, ron A ——— 
ofws; and, by doing that, we help our Adverſary, 
our ſelves, We e engage God on his party, and by — er 


— 


Take Felice bence, and whas « are Kingdems elſe, but field of nol. 


55 Jocios deſerat. 1 does not hinder, or defend a mr When 


4 r with his oy and Wine, and 


—}_u. A. 


y: or, ſuch as draw it ou 


diſadyantage our cauſe : Nor may - Pa that good may —_ 


; 


— 
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U hard, Ao har 

all ſucceeding times, cared with ſuch as 

the huge Towers in the ſtately Palace of Fame 

s adviſed to fire the r Kb ivarely!! as i 

Harbour. Ariſtides did confeſs it He, . de. 
dig et, Ae 
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Of Faith and good works. 


Find not a greater ſeeming · Contradictios in the whole Goſpel 
| then that which 8 —— — Works : The Saint 
paul argues high for Faith, and St. James as high for Works. One 
ſaics, — Rahab: were juitified by 72. The other, that 
Abraham and Rahab were juſtified by Works. One ſayes, By the 
works of the Lam, ſhall no fleſh living bejuſtified, The other ſays, 
That ye ſee then how that by works Man i juſtified,and not by faith 
only. Nay St. Paul may ſeem to condradict himſelf, when in one 
place he ſays, The doc: # of rhe Law ſhall be juſtiſed. And in another 
that we kuow a man is not juſtified by the works of the *Law, And 
that no man jaſtyſed by the Law im the ſight of God, it is evident. 
Surely, though theſe ſeem to be Contradictions, yet rightly ander- 
food they are not ſo, For, to leave the Niceties of thote diſ 
pures that are on cither ſide; I look upon it as a Rule, That where 
the ſcripture ſeems to runne into Contrarieties, there certainly 18 
8 middle way between both, which we ought to ſeek aut and follow; 
and that the extreams on either ſide are idden,and the Anion 
and Inſeparability of both are enj do therefore humbly 
conceive ,' Thar the inſiſting u | 125 cation by works, and the 
inſiſling upon ſaffiffcation by Fait e, might, with much more 
— 2 2 — of God, be lefr tobe ſo ſrenuouſi tugg d for, 
by the diffcring #arties. It would more ſafely be ——— from 
theſe two ſeeming diſcrepancies , That no Man can be juſtified 
without degrees of both; and that to depend ſolely upon one is dan- 
gerous, for doubtleſſe both are meant. And therefore when at one 
time the pcople came to our Saviour and asked him, What ſhall we 
de, That we. might work the ' works of G; He anſwered, This us the | 
work» of God that ye believe on him whom he hath ſent. Declaring 
thereby, Faith to be even the whole vt of the Evangelical Law. 
And when the young man in the Goſpel asked him at an other time 
what he ſhould do to inherit eternal Life > His anſwer to him was, 
That he ſhowld keep the Commandements. Neither of which are to 
be taken excluſively, but both Commanded : ſo,both to be equally 
pradtiſed. Works without Faith, are at beſt but Arrows ſhot at 
Randome: No man can aſſure that they ſhall ever bit the wark. 
And for Faith, St. James tells us, that without works it is dead, And 
then, what is it that the de ad can do Faith indeed glorifies God 
in private, between himſelf and our Souls, Iis the Monaſtique 
of Religion, which acts all within che Cell of our own boſomes 


. 


But Works glorific him before the World and en. Faith without 
O o 2 Works 


** — — 


— Z— — — 


| 


— — — 


— 
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Works is but a wither a tree, there wants both leaves and fair. 
And Works without Faith, is one that hath no Zoot to — 
expreſ- 


and verdure, Faith is as the meaning, and Works are 
ſion of the wind, Faith is the 52 chat faſkens the Soul to 
Chariot of Eternity, while works are as the Harneſſe and the Ty 
pings whereby it is drawn along, and without which all her opera- 
tions elſe ate uſeleſſe. Works without Faith are like a Salama 
der without Fire, or 2 Fiſh without Water, The Element which 
they ſhould live in, is not there : and though there may ſeem to be 
ſome quick Actions of life and ſymptoms of Agiliy; Yer they 
are indeed but fore-runners of their end, and the very preſages of 
Death, Faith again without works is like a Bird without wings ,\ 
who though ſhe may hop with her Companions here upon Earth, 
et if ſhe less till the Worlds end, ſhee'! hardly ever ſiye to Heaven, 
— ſhe wants her Feathers, Bur when both are join'd toge- 
ther then does the ſea mount to the Hill of eternal reft, Theſe con- 
join d can bravely raiſe her to her higheſt Zenith : and by a Noble 
Elevation fixe her there for ever; raking away both the will chat did 
betray her, and the 4.9 mp 4 that might. The former without 
the latter, is ſeſf-conzenage ; the laſt, wi the former,is meer Hy- 
together, the excellency of Religion. Faith is the Al, 
while every good action is as a ſtone laid, One is the Foundation , 
the cues ve Swadfore, The foundation without the walls is of 
| ſender value ; The building without the Baſis cannot ſtand, They 
o inſeparable,as their conjunction makes them good,; ho- 
ſoever does believe in God aright, believes him to be a Rewarder 
| of ged. A Cod that requires what is juſt and equal , that loves 
to wagnifie himſelf in his mercy, in his doing goodto his Creatures, 
and in his infinite and anbounded Beneficence. And that he is a puni- 
| ſher ofevil, a deteſter of Injuſtice , yer one that delights not in 
afflicting to their Torment the works of his hands, Therefore ſuch 
as would perſwade us theſe believe, and practiſe the Contrary of 
theſe;they Chriſtians are of ſuch a New Edition as nothing of them 
can be found in Scripture or Antiquity. They are but infidel-Chriſti- 
ans,whoſe Faith works are at warre againſt each other. Faich 
chat is right, can no more forbear good works, then can the Sun to 
ſhed abroad his g/oriows beams ; or a Body of perfumes to diſperſe 
a grateful Odor: Works may be without Faith , may riſc 
from ther ends, and tis no news to ſee- Hypocryſie decking her ſelf 
with the fingesand purls of the traeft Religion, But Faith will 
not be ſatiched, if ſhe have not Works attending her, A Solifidean- 
Chriſtian is a Nullifidean-Pagan ; and confutes his r with his 
hand, I will firſt for a ge Foundation, ſaving Fach. And 
equally will I ſeek for frevg, Wall: works. For as man jud- 
geth the Houſe by the Edifice more then by the Foundation : ſo not 
2 to his Faith, but according to his Works,ſhall God judge 


.M — — 
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. Noriv t unvorthy of our 7 1 * N 
ames parallels faith and works to He compares 
— — the Body , While works he likens to the Soul, that 
| gives it motion, life, and animation, I ſhall forbear to make the 
Taference, bur cave it to the Readers ſcber Conſideration, Sec 


Fawes the 2. 26. 
- — — 


XLVIII. 
Of the danger of a fruitleſs Hearer. | 


„ h Preaching in it's elocutive part be but the conception 
of Mas, and differs as the gifts und abilities of men give it 
luſtre or depreffion ; and many Hearers for their knowledg are #- 
ble to infirat# their Teachers : Vet, as it puts us in mind of our duties 
that may perhaps be out of our thongbes; and as it is the Ordinance 
of God, and may quicken and enliven our Converſation : we owe it 
both our Reverence and Attention, And though we may think 
dur education and parts have ſet us in a higher form then it harh 
done him that does aſcend the Pulpit ; yet without a derogation to 
our own Endowments (as in other Arts ſoin that of Diuiniiy) we 
may well conceive , He that makes it his rade and calling ſhould 
better underſtand it, and is likely to be more perſect in ĩt, then he 
thathath inſpection therein but by the by and oö]. Ares, 

— mo exerciſe and induſtry. As man is Rn and - 
tendance and improving time, creep up to full Marwrity x 
Aris at firſt are — id, and ger niſb t, they burniſh out 
in perfection: Even in matter of fact; they have caſyer and neerer 
wares to do things, who with aſſiduity and practiſe are ſtill — 
vpon them; then can by thoſe be thought. on, that are ffrangers to 
4 ion. And theſe Conſiderations may certainly content us 
to hear ſometimes the meaner-parred preach, The Apoſtle allows 
it the foolifhneſſe of preaching , yet it was the way that peopled all 
the world with Chriſtianity. It bruiſed the fanch Phi , and 
broughr the wilful Pagan off from all his Idols. It topp d the ſoaring 
Eagle with the eraſe, and bowed the lofty Conguerewr to his iet 


— 


and Tears, And, know we but ſometimes our Corruptions may 
de let cut by a poor braſſe in, as well as by the dexrrow hand that 
| He char is our ſpirjual Phyſries isnot cor) 


ru a fler Lanncet. — 5 

ind to any certain inſtrument that he will uſe to care us with, And 
if we out of Copper, Lead, or Pewter-Preaching „can extract pure 
Cad, I take tis no —— to our wiſe Phil 235 Surely 
they are not right, that becauſe they can not hear ſuch as they would 
will there fore come ar xowe. I will hear a good one, if I can; but 


—ů — 
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rather hear an eaſy one, then wot 10 hear at all, He abandons his cure, | 
that refuſes to come at his Chirurgen. | | 

That Cloth can never be bie that lyes where dews do never 

| fall upon ir. 1 obſerve thoſe that leave the Church-ofemblies (f 
they be not Heretical ) do grow at laſt to leave Religion too. The: 
Righteom man, by the unwiſe ations of others, does grow wiſer, 
Even out of weakneſſe he can gather ffrength, Now the great Kin | 
of Heaven emertains not forts tor hisfollowers : If they — 
before they came, yet they are wiſe in comming zand then, for that, 
he makes them ſo for ever-after, 'Tisa prerogative belongs to his! 
Servants ; thoſe that pay him their I om docs reward with| 
Wiſdome and Underſtanding, It was by keeping his Commandements/ 
that Davids wiſdome did exceed his Teachers, Hethat hath wiſ-] 
dome to be truly Religious, cannot be condemnedly 4 Fool, — ge. 
| cept of — „is a Maxim of profoundeft prodence. I is the 
Goſpels work to reduce man to the principles of his 5rſi Creation ; 
that is, to be both good and wiſe. Our Anceſtors it ſet ins were cleet 
of this Opinion, He that was piow and juſt,was reckoned a righte- 
auf Man, Codlineſſe and Integrity was call'd and counted Righte- 
#xſneſſe, And in their old Save Engliſh, Righteous was Right. wiſe | 
and 2 e was originally Right-wiſcneſſe. Tu the fear | 
that i the beginning of Wiſdome : And all that ſeet it haves 
good underſtanding, lt is to be preſum'd,the Merchant that ſold al 
to buy the Pearl, was as well Wiſe as Aueh. Thoſe therefore that 
\itdrww from de means altogether ( which, 'in ordinary, is prea-| 
ching), or are livers under it i ph} „by degrees 


grow 
rangers to it, and diſlile it, '*Tis an Aphoriſm in Phylick , That 
and mend not, fall 


oy the beginning of diſcaſes eat mu 
at laſt to a general loathing of food, The Morall is as true in Divi- 
nity. Ne that hath a ſick Conſcience and lives a Hearer under a 
franful Miniſtry, if he grows not ſound be will learn to deſpiſe the 
Word, When food converts not into  Newriſhment , twill not be 
long before the my languiſbeih. Bleſſings neglected in the Van 

t 


troop · in curſes in the xc ar and ſegque!; but, when contemned, Ver- 
— Who neglects the good he may have , ſhall, find the ei 

t he would aveyd. Juſtly he firs in 4arkneſſe, that would notlight 
his Taper when the Fire burn'd cleerly. offers of Mercy _ — 
prepares the way for Fudgments, We deeper charge our ſelves. 
Vet are we more unc of clecring our accounts, He that needs 
Ceunſel and will not daign to lend a liſtening ear, deſtines himſelf to 
miſcry,and is the willing An, bor of his o ſad woe. Continue 
at a ſtay we cannot Corruption neithers mends it ſelf, nor leaves 
to be ſo till it bring deſttuction. The hire followed Lots neglected 
preachin Capernaum s fare was heavyet for her miracles. De octare| 
is his eſtate, that hates the voy hoy help him. If ever you ſee a 


drowning man reſuſe help, de him a wilfsl, Martherer. When 
qe 2a ? God 


—— - — . en EI — — ͤ——ͤ—1ũ ñꝑ — —— 
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and 


offers more then hee's oblig'd all the waye 

— — 
2 0 

ment arid Confuſion, org. 
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XLIX. 
of Soktarineſſe and Companionſhip. 

He Bat andthe Owl are boch Recdwſes : Vet they are noteonn- 
ted in the Number of the wiſeſt Birds, Retirement from 
the world is when it is in a Tempe but if it ſhall be in 

our power to al it, we ought even then to e our private in 
the pbli we ſafety. Hemayindeedbe wiſero himſelf, that can ſleep 
e eee eee eee 
gues — * ning 
"and ro abroad. Otherwiſe ; for a mam de fern 
2 — 
car. are 
that hide themſelves in Den- and — i Ther 
Wente that are Chemares of ſervice are ewe, Tt 
do not fly from Company: I deny not bur a Man may th 
Retirement ; 'whenthe 8 e 
would not travail but upon Neceſſity, hen he muſt be eicher wet · 
ted with the rain of ſander , or d wich the hail of 1222. 
It were too grear eg to condemn in 
U Nat have cloyiter from the World: Nor 
indeed ate they — — d among ſuch as are ſhut our| 
from Commerce : are not alone that have Bevks and Company 
within their own He (propetly and pittiedly to be coun- 
ted alone that is illicerate, and anadtiveiy lives hamletted in ſome 
— 2 — Trees Ce Yer we ſer in the geaerdl e. 
* is preferr'd before Cels 
Leiſure, It is not one of wah that He- 
bits ray] re er alot gu r * ts, 


thoſe | 
— — — 1 — — che Ka err 


ta: Eithet want or vexation ; trfſe 
1 — umd. We 1 26s 
Divine Natare 


of Man is as well uur as 
not only in the ſpeesfaview of his grear Creations : N is ever 


Soils «ſo and 4 rhe he, — 
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Ja be 2 is ; worſe, — ich 


— oblivion of the grave. When Domitian was alone, he catch'd | 
bur Flyes, But, of Augaff as (a wiſe and prudent Prince) we 7 2 


it recorded that he ſlept but little, and was ſd far from lovi 
be alone, that he had alternate watchers to diſcourſe him in the * 
when he waked: Was not Scipio more glorious, fighting in Africa, 
then Servilius Vacia ſleeping in his noiſeleſs Countrey 2 * Cerrainl . 
the Anculiure of the World would periſh itinto a Wilderneſs, ſhould 
not the attiveneſs of Commence make it an univerſal Ci. Solitude 
indeed, may keep a mind in zemper, as not ————— 
frequencies of Vice, or, the ſplendour of Wealth and Greatneſs, And 
tis true, the with-drawn from ſociety, may have more Icilure to 
Vertue, and to think on Heaven. Bur, when Man ball be 
over-ſ{wayed by the of his own corruptions, may not time 
adminiſter thoughts that are ev3l — that be good The 
caution ſure was ſeaſonable , that Cleawyhes: gave to ham, that he 
found, alone, and N to himlelf: Take herd Take herd (aye he) you ſpeak, 
not with aw evil o man hath commended Times, for that he 
hated company, He may laugh «lone, and that, becauſe he is alone : 
But, it hath not ſo pleas d others, as that they have approv'd on't. 
Ang having at his death lefe.chis his own mad Epitaph, you will not 
think him — y his ſolitude. 


Hic ſou poſ vitaw miſer amque i —— — 


Namen men * ale, re 


Life wretched, poor * this Barrb doth now ſurround me : 
Noe're ak my Name: Reader, Ihe unn 


There is this to be ſaid againſt ſolitude ; Aten un 

more freely ee is alone, and — am) wr 

— 9 He. bath not the benefit of a comp nr = ps 

ek, 1 1 his preſence looſe him from off the book be hangs 

upon, in company, if a man will do good, he ſball be 18. 

— — he may be hindred. We are not ſure the & 

ted prevail d amen Foy, if he bad not catch d her alone, . 

from her Hanband. A man had need be à great of. 

2 — that will live ſequeſtred from the world and camp any. Nei 
Foolsn or Bad men, are ever to be ieſt to themſelves. And al- 


chaſe to themſelves a nobler Palm, then can grow up out of pri var 


a man may upon rctiredaeſ make good uſe of his 
5 thoſe that being abroad, dr commmes general eod, 6 pr 


— —_ — 4 


| 


receſs, 
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= 44 If a man be good, he 2 to ebſcure himſelf, The wor 
a ſharc in him, as well as he in himſelf, He robs his Fri 
and Caumtrey, that, be ing of aſe to both, doth ſteal himſelf out 
the world. And if he be h, Le will hardly mend by being alone. 
The Maſtiſfe grows more fierce by being {but #p , or tyed; and 
Horſes grow more wild by their not ſceing company : That Actor 
too much trauble, that is never off the Stage'; and he's as little 
acceptable, that does never quit the 7 iring· r. But he that can 
help, when need requires, in the Senate, or the Field; and, when he 
hath le we, can make a happy ; and give himſelf imployment 
to his benefit; hath doubtleſs, the greareſt ure, and husbands 


reap the advantage of his parts and piety + And, by looking ſotne- 
times inward, he enjoys himſelf with eaſe and 4 omrc 


— N —˙-.N —ͥ F%wũ ˙¹¹wL Ä—Äc ß ¼— w 
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L. | 
Of the uſe of Pleaſure. 


J Ho admires not the wiſdom of Demoſthenes, in the anſwer 

he returned to the Corinthian Lais. Penitere tanti non ema, 
He would not bay Repentance at ſo dear a rate, Surely, Pleaſure is 
lawful, and God at firſt did ordain it for uſe 7 and if we take it as it 
was at firſt provided for us, we take it without a ſting. But, hen in the 
meaſure, or the manner, we exceed, we pollute the purer ffreem ; or 
elſe, like Beaſtsin heat, we drink to our deſtractiom 3 and the beſt 
we can expect, is, either to be fick, or vomit, And if it be but vo- 
miting, which like Repentance, brings it ap Again, even that is a 
ſickneis too. All our diſhoneſt actions are but earneſts laid down for 
grief. Vice is an infallible tore-runner of wretchednef# : on the beſt 
conditions it brings repentante; bur, without repentance, torment 
and repentance too. 1 like thoſe pleaſures well, that are on all ſides 


in comes to upbraid my ſenſe for uſing them: Bur, 
ſuch as may with equal pleafure be again dream d over, and not di- 
ſturb my ſleep. This is to rake off the parchings of the Summer Sun, 
by bathing in a pure and Cryſtal Fountain, Bur, he that plunges him- 
ſelf in a puddle, docs but inzage himſelf to an afier-waſbing to ger 
his lh away : And, who would feaſt with that, which he knows 
will make him {c&'it he ears it. Unlawful pleaſures, though they be 
a "differing Paſs-over from that which Moſes inſtituted; wet, they 
never can be eaten without ſowre herbs attending them. Like the 
worſer fort of Muſbromes , though from the Sulphur of an Earthy 
mind, they ſhoot up in a night, and look both white and fair to the 
P p — 
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his bfe to the beſt of aſes, For, by being abroad, he ſuffers others to] 


tiwated by the bounty of Heaven: after which no private gripe, | 
— 005 


8 


— 
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1 


| ſigbi of thine eyes: But, know that for all theſe things God will bring thee 


an 
if I incline to their opinion that ſo think it, and for which I ſhall pte- 


| y better for 4 man, then that he ſhould eat and drink , and 


| ſaw, that it was from the of God. Cap. 3.22. He perceives 
that there # nothing better, then that a man ſhould rejoyce in hu 
'| own works, for that in his portion, Cap. 5.18, he repeats it with a 
| remark, Behold that which 1 have ſeen, It is good and comely for one 


| taketh ander the Sun all the dayes of his life which God giveth him 


tion in the life: So that, one place expounding another, and being 


* 5 a * 
eye; yet, give them what guſt you can, therewill ſtill a venempus . 
2 ſtay * them, to be rid of which, if you but rafte , you — 
either purge, ot be peyſoned. Certainly, the counſel of the Preacher 
is the beſt rule for al the pleaſures we enjoy in this life, Ecclef. 11. 
9. Kejeyce, O young man in thy youth, and ict thy heart theer thee in 
rhe dayes of youth, and walk in the wayes of thine heart, and in the 


ro judgment, Which by ſome, I find to be taken for ſerious, and not 
„ moſt do interprer it: And, I hope, I ſball nor offend, 


ſume to give my reaſons. 

Firſt, it ſuits with ſeveral places before in the ſame Book. Cap. 2. 
10, when:Solomon had given himielf a latitude in his deſires: he tells 
us, His heart rejoyced in all bis labours,and it was bis portion; nor do 
we find his youth reprehended for them, his tailing being rather in his 
age, then it. And in the 24.verſe of the ſame Chapter, he ſayes, There 


that he ſhould make his ſoul enjoy good in bis labour; and this he 


to eat, and 10 drink, and to enjoy the good of all bis labour, that he 


fer it bus portion, And in Chap. 9. v. g. be exhorts again to joyful 
living : and the reaſon that he gives for it, is, Becauſe it 1 hu per- 


alike, either all may be thought Ironical, or none, The former places 
I find not ſo interpreted by any, and this by ſome, other wiſe, that is, to 
be ſerious; as if he ſhould ſay, Rejoyce and cheer thy ſelf in all that 
God gives thee for pleaſure 3 but, yet do it with moderation, 
with that prudence, that warrantableneſs , that thou mayſt be 
able to give an account to thy God, that in bounty hath given them 
to thee, whenſocver thou ſhalt be called to nt, as doubtleſs, 
thou ſhalt be for all that paſſes thy hand. Suitable to this, Lorinas, 
that cites the ſeveral Interpretations of this place, ſaycs, Vel amara 
Ironia contra voluptuoſum, vel eſt mitias conſilium. Sic hilarè frua- 
tur preſentibus boni ut memineris reddende rations Deo. Either a Sat- 
caſmus againſt the volaptuoas ; or elſe, tis a milder counſel, That we 
ſo enjoy the preſent good, that we may remember to give account to 
God for uſing it. That we ſhould laxe our ſelves in all the corrupt 
and miſtaken pleaſures of life , was never licenſed by any of the 
wiſer Heathen, Pleaſwre that impairs our abilities, that brings de- 
triment, or ſorrow afterward, was laughed at by Epics-w himſelf : 
but a lawtul pleaſure, lawfully uſed, doubtleſs, is an Emanatjon of the 


goodneſs of the Deity to Man. 


' 
A ſe- 
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A ſecond Reaſon I rake robe this; The whole Book of . | 
es, is a ſerious Tract, a kind of Penitential Defeant and Judge- 
ment given of all chat docs belong to Man. A ſober Collection of! 
what his wiſdom had obſerved from all thoſe various paths of work 
ly affairs, that he had trod, in the courſe of his life. , And in the 
whole ſtream, I find not any thing that bears the aſpe& of being! 
lighe and Ironical : Some will have it, Solomons Repemtance } 
argument the writing of it, to be the proof of his Setvation, as if, 
darkned with (moke and blackneſs ,while he wandred and tum- 
bled in Megs: he now, by the light of Divine Grace, ſaw through 
thoſe & that did before enwrap him, and wind him off from 
that great wi{dow that at firſt was given him. And ſure, if dus 
Ten be Ironical, it ditfers from the ſcope of all the Text beſide, 
there being not one place more, that I find ro be commented with 
the like ſenſe. 415 
Athird Reaſon is, That God would never have inſtincted the ap- 
| xtition of pleaſure, and the faculties oſ enjoying it, ſo ſtrongly in 
pp compoſure of Man, if he had not meant, that in decency he 
ſhould make uſe of them: Moſt natural actions in themſelves; are 
not wnlawful, but as they are circumſcrib d and hedg'd about by cir- | 
cumſtance, The Apoſtle ſayes, Al things were lawful for him, but 
all things oP 10 expedient That is, ines that in — 
were as natural act, and were meerly Adidphora, indiffe- 
rent, . good nor bad in themſelves, but as they = attended 
by other adventitions, that fall in with their uſe. Theſe in them- 
ſelves were lawful, but being chac'd about, and pounc'd with the ſet- 
tings off, and powderings of ſim, they. were not expedient for him. 
And this he ſcems to explain in the laſt part of the verſe, 1 Cor. 6. 
12, All things are lawful for me, but, I will not be brought under 
the power of any ; Thar is, All the acts of men as natural, are — 
ful for me to co: Bur, ſceing there is ſo much corruption adhereing 
to their uſe, by my exceeding t e meaſure, miſtaking the — 
placing, or miſ· timing them ( In any of which, if l err the leaſt; I come 
under the guilt and bondage of them): Ibereſore, though they be lew- 
\ ful fo me in themſelves: yet, I hold them, if circumſtanc'd amiſs, not 
to be expedient for me; nor will I put my ſelf under the power of 
any that is, to be condemned for them, when I ſhall be called to 
account for #ſing them. 'Tis neither a ſin, to behoneſtly rich; not 
vice, chaſtly to enjoy the Kites of Marriage, Unlicenſed pleu- 
wres, arc thoſe that leave a ſmart, The drinking water ſometimes is | 
| a Flip ; but to take it in a Feaver, is deſtractive. 10 
A fourth Reaſon is, From the ſeveral varieties of delight and 
' complacency,which God created in the world: which ſurely, he would 
not have done; if it wholly had been «»/awf#l for man to 11 
' them. All the ſeveral taſtes of food, were meant to pleaſe the palate, 
as well as meerly to content our hunger. Ot all the Fruits and — 
Pp2 plac' 
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— e in Fu d in Purauice, there was but one Thee only that was then — 


{-we cugb to be indued withall. ITis a folly of a bigger bulk then mY 


—. I Will endeavour, to be content, to wart 


him. If God had not intended uetight, as well as batt 
25 ſure, one kind only, might in every ſenſe, have term. 


Ichexive therefore, I ſhall not be far from Truth ; If 1 think 
wich Solms, for man to enjoy himſelf in thoſe felicities of mind 
and body, (Which God our of his Immenſe Litcrality hath giech 
N be his portion. Only we ; ought ſo to #ſe them, as we m 
not be inihryulled in their guilr; but, may be a 105 acquit our ſelves 
wrcouht for ufing them. Though que ſtionleſs, if Selomoy, hh 
nad a particular ſpirit, and a far larger meaſure of wiſdom gie 
him, then we can ere pretend to, or promiſe to our ſelves, 
not eſcape being ſoyled by them we ought much more to be wart 
their #ſe. N wile man will not venture on that for a latle preſent 


ſure, which muſt involve him into future danger; no way ur Goh 
he 
ef 


fable by the ſhort delight he takes. Whar ever we do, 

before we act, to examine the ſequel: If that be clear the prefent 
joyment will be eaſe und content. Bur, to ruſh inconfidera 4 
on pleaſure, that muſt end in ſudneß, ſutes not with the 


'dinary, that makes a man over rate his phraſure , And — 
bis wexution, They are Braſts that will be'catch'd in a 3 
5 


1 rs a furure Hitt. 


/ & 4 


LY. 
Of Libeiling. 


wi 
ll 
| 
| 
| 


itches to be giving of ira ll. So though they be tyed up 
Beer, by Power, and Reflections upon their own particular inte- 
while the ut keeps in Command, and haththe Faſces ar his 
2 —— * ever be is uncoller'd from theſe chains, or the 
„and the hand of protection taken off: As 2c Für 
tat is bed a ſtteet every thing thar can but 5, wil 
de upon him : And though they never loft 'a Laub theth- 
ſelves, ar father of their Ponliry ruffled; yet, like helps fer 
on by the bawling of others, they are as fierce againſt them, à if 
 cheir — had been lx d by them when, it may be, all chat 
they charge him with, is, that he hath erte more then others zor, 


out of duty, hath' become the trees for 9 ng, of the v ene 
from ſerch of his Printe or Patron. tis hard in chat 


Ir ſeems Vite is ſo naturally hated of alff, that every 2 


| onto 


ing Thul. And tis ac hard to avoid a e 
or 
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with the greateſt and moſt painful pros, you can uſe, Like the 
oy 


| dow all the ſhine that's in chem. The wiſer Grver novent have 10 


| be capable of making a N himfelf, or of being 


| tnude by others. And Taritas relates, that Libel img (b As — 
brought wichin the cempaſs of rhe Law ag Treaſon Certain > vs} 


de ane by. We onght rather to bembne the unforiapate,” then un- 
| worthily to #nfulr 45 


ſes out of Fancy, as upon J»ſt-canſe, Rad though a tnun by 
Innocence, he (an muſter Find whoſe Life, abe ee 
ſelf io be ever out of the reach of this 'wWinged Dragons: Vtt chere R 
vo doubt, but a prudent integrity is the readyeſt way to it. Perrub 
does bur vareſy bear thoſe front that art die to th Back of Vice. 
The Furies ſelocme laſh but guilty fen. For the moſt part, they 
ade daxghils where theſe Scur abtes doe both breed ang H. An 
blamons life makes work for a gelling pen. Vet, a Libeller js but 
the bradle of Fame; or the iron that brands him ſot his Vice A 

e and though he Writes 7rurh he bath but 29 Excontioners 
ce, and after the man is condemned , is but the Hang-wins hook 
to dragg him to the Gemonie, Libels are uſually compoſed of the 
deepeſt, and the blaeſt gal; being like fire pent, when they get a 
vent, they break forth tar more cagerly 3 then being regiſtred by 
the pes and print, like ſtrokes in Oyl, they hardly are waſh't off, 


French Punaiſe,it you let them live, they ſting ; it you kill them, yet 
they ſtink. You may heal the ſoar, but not the / : And 

there may de w# in ſome of them; yet, i chut put of 
ſo much Spleen and Cowardize, that duty exam d, they ver- 


beon ſevere againſt chem. li tel dsf Law, thin dh 
Perſon conv ict of libe hig to be Hureftabilie 3 thar is, e 
of any | 


an ungenerous ching, to pat ſiſ chat toall that we dare net on to ; 
"Tis an unnoble ce mardice, that ſtrikes a man in the dark and like a Ser- | 
fees bites him by the heel, and then glides into his hole, ſor want of cas. 


* -- 
i — — — — — — — — - —_— _ * — 


rage to aber His a ions: Be it true; or ſalſe, no man gets reputation by 
—— a Libel,ſor it tends to i rar, enkindles "malice, uſhersa0 | 
a wile 


revenge, and diſcloſeth Jpleen, moſt generous , 1 obſerve, « 

the leaſt concerned at them. Why = man k e 
«wake, that he may hear theſe ——.— call. It is not for | 
man to be 1youbled at chat, Which no body living will avs, A TL 
bel, i lia Populi, that having no cetraih Father, oughr not to in- 
heric beef. As tis hard, to find any man free from All that may 
merit yopregf ; ſo, tis as eaſie, in the beſt, to find ſotething that 

may reprchend, Yet, ſure Tam, Chaviry will rather abate the Jcs 
men inflame the reckoning, He that Libelr, tranſgreſſes agai 
wommon rule of Moraliry and Reh gien de does not de as 


ü—ũ 


1ſt him, that is not now in a. condition for his 


own wvindication, "Tis a difpoſirion quite anchriſtian, that we how 


comrary to that intcrmutual mii | 
and 


| in fuch bed ct tons, being wholly 
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— nf hey be in the world, We rejoyce in others 


croſſes, as if they were bleſſings to us. And tis all one, as if we 

e ſo prepoſterous, as to be dancing and frolick at Fancrals, If 
men were heavenly, chey would be enkindled with a warming fire 
of Love and Charity, to condole dyſaſters, or offences; if but humane, 
yet Nature, never meant to May a mind ſo cruel,as to add weigh to an 
ver- charged beam. He that fals into a publick diſgrace, hath enough to 
bear of his own, there will be no need of anothers hand to load him. To 
envenom a Name by Libels, chat already is openly tainted, is to add 
Pripes with an ron rod, to him who before is broke, or fley'd with 
whipping : and is, ſure, in a mind well temper d, look d upon wich 
44405 and abhorrency. 


— — IS — 


LIL 
Of Apparrel. | 


| "Hough we hear not of it, till ſin ſent Man to ſeek for't : yer, | 
1 ſince it is a covering for ſhame, there is ſomething of decency 


120 


in it, it wy ot like good Laws out of evil and corrupted Man- 
vers; and ſurely , righely conſidered ,: we thereby do declare our 
guilt, and the ſlender eſfeem that is to be ſet upon us. When we 
chuſe rather to appear in the ſports and excretions of other inferiour 
treatures es to ſhew our limbs and parts as Nature hath beſtow d 
and furniſhe them, It may, indeed, be thought a modeſty in Nature, 
to cover thoſe excrementive parts, which, left uncover d, perhaps 
might offer offence. In Birds,they are wholly conceal d by their ferhery, 
in Beaſts, by the tail they are produced with. 'Tis generally ſup- 
fo ed, if Adam had not faln, he had had no need of Garments : 
his Innocence Was his clothing ; and for covering of his ſhame, he 
chen, indeed, had needed none, But, why Man (inducd with ſo ma- 
by Prerogatives „ above all other Creatures) ſhould be expoſed 
to more inconveniences then any that were elſe in the world; ei- 
ther, we muſt think him worſe provided for by his Maker, or elle, 
thar Paradice ſhould have ever been in ſuch a Celeftial ſerenity\, 
chat there would have been no need of any thing to defend him 
againſt the hard and ſharp, the heat and cold, of the Air and 
cha ing Seaſon. It is not probable, when all Creatures elſe have 
either Shels, or Scales, Hair, Wool, or Fur, or ſome kind or other 
of Natural Tegument to guard them againſt outward imjarics., that 
Man alone without a fence ſhould be expoſed naked to all thoſe 
advventitious aſſaults that are incident, to gall and vex ſuch weakneſs. 
As it is my belief, that Man was RT mortal before he finzed ; 
ſo, I could incline to believe, he might have come to Garments, 


A P 
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although be had not faln. It's true, it was after his fall, but before 
he was turn d out of Pgradice ; that he made himſelf his Frg-leaf- 
Circamplexion : which, being h and fretting, was bur a kind of 
gentler Carricombe. And whetter lighted on by accident, as next and 
| readieſt ; or,taken for a preſent neceſſity, not knowing better; or, 
deſign d ſo out of choice, as a Hair-ſbirt to pennance him for his folly | 
in offending , 1 (ball not diſpute ; but, ſurely, God himſelt ſaw, 
That, ſo uncaſie and unfitting , that out of pitty to kis creature, he | 
put him into pelis, a gentler, eaſitr; more ſoft and plyable, more 
durable,more warm, and more defenſive clothing then that his own 
new-wretchedue] had lighted on. Lucretia would have us think, it was 
after ſome tract of time, that he arrived at his clothing in ins 
bur the Text is a teſtimony againſt him. Though it may be from 
Adams hiding himſelf — the Trees of the Gardew, he might be 
glimpſcd to relate, as we find inthe Pocmof his 5, Epicuri. 


Net dum res igni ſcibant trattare , neque uti 

| Pellibws, & ſpeliis cer pus weſtire ferarum, 

Sed Nemor a, alque caves Montes, ſylvaſque colebant, | 
Et fratiees inter condebant ſqualida membra, 

Verbera ventorams vitare, imbreſque coatti. 


W ben firſt men knew not how to work with Fire, 
Nor in Beaſis st ins, or ſpoils themſelves t attire ; 
For Woods and Groves, and hollow Rocks th inquire 
And forc'd 'mong leaves, their fluttiſh limbs they thow, | 
T' avoid the rain, and raging winds that blow. 


Certain it is; Mans own invention, went but to the Fig-rree-leaves : 
perhaps, his freſh-born ignerance, could not on the ſodain find out 
other. Or, having found ſo ſad an effect of tranſgreſſing one Com- 
mand, he durſt not preſently ruſh upon the violation of an other. 
His limit for dyet, was, to Fruits and Herbs, Not being commiſſi- 
on'd to feed on Fleſh, he could not come at the tin, till his com- 

nate Maker licens'd him to kill the carcaſt for the caſe alone. 
or, we do not find in the Text, that he had any commiſſion to ea: 
fleſb, till after the world had been waſht with the Flond. But, to wear 
Apparrel, we find it natural; there being no Nation, ot People, ſo 
deeply ſavage, but, that their verenda at leaſt , have been ſhaded 
by them, Nor can, in reaſon, the greateſt Critick; complain of Pro- 
vidence, for ſending man mated into the world: For, ſeeing he 
was Lord of all, and had wit to make sſe of al, there was no need 
of inducing him clothed upon the Stage of the World , as other 
creatures, Who had no ability to help themſelves, beyond thoſe 
Veils that Primitive Nature gave them. The Univerſe to Man, was | 
a larger fwrniſh't ſhop ; every fit material was his affe and triming, | 


a OE produc'd 
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broduc d and laid before him ſor his Garment. He was only left to 
his own poor Taylor, to make them y, and dre himſelf as he 
thought moſt convenient : And therefore; Faſbion, whith is left at 
liberty; among wife men is not to be tax d, unleſs it be incon- 
veniest, or ridicilow. Every mans palate may as well be confin'd 
to one kind of Cookery, as his fancy pegg d up to one kind of 7. 
ſhiox., It is not only lawful fot a man to vary, but even to pleaſe 
himſelf in that warrety, ſince in it ſelf one is as lawful as the other; 
a litile skirt is as legitimate as a great one's and comparatively, as 
colour, one is not worſe then another. The Athenian Magiſtrate re- 
ed. Crates, for wearing a fine /innen Garment, who to juſtific 
imſelf, told him, he could ſhow him that great rn; 5 Theo- 
pbraſtus clothed in the ſame; and, to prove it , carries him to the 
Barbers, where Theophraſt us ſate to be trimm'd with the like cloth 
caſt about him: Nom (ſayes he) en ſee how impertinently ſcrups- 
lows you are ; for, were it ill in it ſelf, it were not in ſhops to be 
vſed. The ſober Scipio was ſtatued in the Captitol in an Exotique| 
Habit: And Sylla being Emperour, confin d not — to the Ko- 
man Gravity, We read, how God himſelf commanded his High- 
Prieſts Garments, that they ſhould be glorious and beautiful, not 
only rich in fuffe, and curious in _— bur orient in co- 
lours, and refulgent with Jewels. And whether by this, it were 
learned from the Fews, or, was naturally ſeeded among the Hea- 
then, ſure it is, their Prieſts and Flamens were more reſplendent 
in their robes, then others of a larger cenſe which may leſſon us 
to this, That even to Heaven it felt, good clothes are not diſplea- 
ſing. We find not fault with the Peacoct's ſhining train, though 
other Birds be not ſo gay as he. As a Saddle and Tra pings to a 
Horſe, is Appartel to a Man; though a badge of ſervitude, yet with: 
all an Ornament, And as a poor one diſgraces a well-ſhap'd Caurſer, 
ſoa rich one is ſutable to the Beaſt that is ffately and handſome. 
; Nevertheleſs, in Apparrel, eſpecially, for conſtant uſe, the Poſitive 
|: - 

is the beſt degree: Good is better then the Beſt, He is not right, that 
is in them either poor, or gazdy ; the one argues ſerdidneſi, fingu- 
larity, or avarice ; the other, pride and levity : yet, as the world 
is, a man loſes not by being rather above his rank, then ander it. 
It is as old as St. James, That a gold Ring and ſumptuour Apparrel, 
had more reſpect then the man that was meanly arrayed. It we be 
to ſet a Jewel, we give it the beſt advantage we can think on; and 
the richer tis, the more care we take to grade it in the luſtre. Though 
Vertue be a Diamond ſo pretious, that tis richeſt when plain ſet ; 
yet, we think not either the cut, or the water, can make it ſparkle 
oo much, Certainly, it is neceſſarily convenient, that upon occa- 
ſion, we be ſometimes braver then ordinary at great Solemmnities ; up- 
on approach to Perſons of extraordinary Honour, upon cauſes of 
common Rejoycings, and Feſtivities, Socrates himſelf, when he went 
to 
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phles: And being demanded, how he came to beſo fine , his anſwer 
was, Ut Palcher cam ad Pulchrum ; That he might handſome 


Priſon, ſo as the Text ſayes, he was forced to un; yer he ſhav'd 
himſelf, and changed his rayment before he would a before 
Pharaoh, It is an incongruity to mingle Raggs and Silk. 
all be Pearls;we match not rend and oriext,with thoſe — 
lour d and aneven. A man ought in his clothes, to conform ſome- 
thing to thoſe that he conwerſes with : to the cuffom of the 
Nation , and the faſhion that is decent and general, to the 
occaſion , and his own condition: For, that is beſt, that beſ 
ſuites with ones Calling, and that rank he lives in. And ſee- 
ing all men are not oedipuſſes to read the riddle of another mans 
inſide ; and moſt men judge by Apparencices ; It behoves a man 
to belay for a good eſteem even from his cloaths and outſide, We 
gueſſe the goodneſſe of the paſture by the mantle that we ſee it 
wears, The bellique Ceſar,as Smetonius tells us, was noted for ſin- 
ularity in his Apparrel, and did not content himſelf without adding 
omething to his Senators 7 — Robe, If there were not a Deco- 
rum and à Latitude according to mens ranks, and qualities, what 
uſe would be of ſili and ſofter Rayment ? In vain had Tyrien ſeas 
their g les bred, The Aſſyrian worm ſhould waſt her (cif 
in vain, The coftly furre, the finer flax, would all let go their va- 
lues, and inſtead of benefit become a Barthes tothe full-Ror'd ii. 
Attalique Garments have their proper uſe. The Pontique Bever and 


| 


|Calabrian wool, the brighter Brmine and the darker Sables, find juſt- 
ly wearers whom they well become, Yetin Apparrel,a manly care- 
leſneſſe is beyond a feminine Art ; Too great a tricking the 
World we dwell roo much on owtfides, There are three good u- 
ſes we may lawfully make of Apparrel, to hide ſhawe, to preſerve| 
from cold, and to adorn the z the worſt we can put itto, 
is to exgender Pride; when we think the Logg is pretious , becauſe 
the bark is Aromatique and perſum d. Demonax {aw the 
Fool in 1 Tee and by reaſon thereof to wear as well as it an 
outward inſolence , he hearks him in the Ear with this; That fine- 
wrought woot that you (Sir.) are ſo proud of, was worn by a 
Beaſt before 'twas worn by you: And yet that Beaſt doth ſtill a be 
continue, I do not ſee in the general but that the man becomes 


that may ſettle us in this Reſolution, that comly Appærrel is better far 


Apparrel rather then the Apparrel the manzfor ſome are of ſo home · 
ly a garb, chat no cloathing can hide them from the Fool or wy we 
While 


to a Feaſt, was content to be ſmugg'd up and eſſenc'd in his Panto- 


to thoſe that were ſo. ——— were ſent for in haſte out of 


others givea grace toany thing is caſt upon them, 


then either coft ly , or concerted, He that is phantaſtique in his clothes 


| 


hangs them on as a Sign to tell the World chat a Puppet dwels with- 
in, 


n Caligula's pride and folly rendred him ſo ridicalow , that 


Qq be 


——— — — 
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pe would cry up himſelf to be ſometimes Fupiter , ſometimes F»no 
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otherwiſe Diana, often Vena: and ſo change his Habit, ſutable 
to thoſe various ſhapes the fabling Poets had beſtowed upon thoſe 
foppiſh Deities: Dion hath this Note upon him, Quidvis potrue quan 
homo wideri cupiens, He had rather ſeem any thing then what be 
was or ſhould be, A man: He that will be ſingular in his Apparel 
had need have ſomething ſuperlative to ballance that affectation. As; 
Elias, John the — 4 and Dien Praſſus who had been a nge 
ſight appearing mantled in a Lyons skinne, if his parts had not ad- 

vanced him to the Chariot of the Emperour Traj an. Commonly that 

is moſt comly that moſt like of, and is liked by ones ſelf: A man: 
may have Liberty to pleaſe his Fancy in his Habit, fo it does not diſ-| 


parage his Judgment. | 


—— 


LIII. 
The good uſe of an Enemie. 


H E «kilful P Hſitian, out of noyſome plants and onous 
beaſts, can ſometimes gather and confe& his cure for foul di- 
ſeaſes, As bryars and thorns, though they be pungent and untrac- 


for ſharp a 


table: yet in a fence they hold the Beaſt from wandring into wi- 
der er: ſo though an Een be no way grateful to the com- 
mon ſenſe of Humanity , yet ſurely by the prudent he may be made 
a Mithridate 5 and as a guard upon our Actions, to keepthem that 
| they ſtray not beyond Diſcretion and Convenience, It was the opi- 
nion of Diogenes, That our life hath need of either faithful friends 

nd ſevere Enemies; And many times our Enemies do us 
more — — that we eſteem Fr — For 1 a 
Friend will often paſſe over ordinary failings and out of Reſpet? , 
| Comnivence, - Relation, or ſelf-intereſt , ſpeak — what ſhall 4 ei 
ther grateful or not diſpleaſing. Enemy will catch at every Er- 
ror, and ſets himſelf as a ſpye upon all our Actions, whereby as 
by a Tyrant=governour we are kept impaled within the bounds of 
Vertne and Prudence, beyond whoſe limits if we dare to wander, 
by him we preſently are whipt into the circle of diſcretion, Like 
the Serj cant of a band in Armies, if we be out ofrank he checks 
us again imo the place and file appointed us, Toa ſool he is the 
Bellows of paſſion, but ro a Wiſe man he may be made a School 
maifter of Verse. The greateſt glory Rome did e re arrive at, in 
part did from her potent Enemies riſe. They taught her all the arts 
of Warre and Government, till ſhe mounted to a Fame whoſe ſplen-! 
dor was ſo bright that like the Sanne it deaded all the leſſer fires 


before or ſince in the World, Was ſhe not behol ding to her Ene 
Fe mes 


— 


6 — — —— — —— 32 . 
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| Garlonds croun d, with their Miniſters in 


ſumm d up Excellencies of all that could be thought on; and (afrer 


often find more truih then ſhines among Fami 51 zrhey boldly ſpeak 
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mics forall her 350 ſeverall Triumphs and in them for her Conque- 
tors impalmed Purples, and their lawred Temples in their Turrica- 


| lar Chariots, And — her glory was the higheſt, ſo thoſe 
Triumphs were the highe 


pieces of megnificence and ſplendor that 
the Swnc'regaz'd on, For therein were the Arms, the Wealth, the 
Garments, Gems, and pretiaus Wtenſils of all the ſeveral Nations of the! 
Earth ; and, in Effigie, Towers, Cities, Forts, and Battails as they 
won them; All rarities of creatures extant through the world. Whole 
droves of 0xes for the Altar dreſs d with gurlded Horns, and ferry 

ſhining Silts, with golden 
Veſſels for their ule in Sacrifice 3 Muſick, Perfumes, Feaſts, and the 


all theſe ſtately fights , and the roab'd Senate coming out to meet 
them) Kings, Princes, Dates, their Mives, their Kindred, Children, 
and Alyes, the captiv'd Souldier, and the tam d Commander , with 
hands behind them bound, ſadly and flowly moving to uſher the 
approach of the Victor leifurely proeceding Chariot. Certainly, the 
higheſt Yertzes, the greateſt Fortitude, the Dominion and Wealth of 
the world they got by having Enemies. And at laſt, with their Exe- 
mies, they conquer'd their own Ferewes too: For, no ſooner were 
they freed from thoſe, but the eaſe and ruſt of Peace did Canker 
all heit brightneſ, Metellus profeſſed he knew not, whether his 
Victory did Rome more harm, or good, And when one was ap- 
plauding the . happineſs and ſecurity of Rowe , having awed Greece, 
and ſubdued the Carthaginians ; the wile Scipio conceived her — 
in danger, while ſhe had none to fear, and keep up in her the 
growth of Fortitude, and Diligence. A man with an Enemy, is like 
a City beſieged : While — at the gate, it is not for him to 
be careleſs and licentions, For, Enemies like Ravens , though they 
ſmell not the ſaund; yet, they can ſent corrapred manners preſent- 
ly. So, that as Apprus 'Clandus obſerved of Rome, and we may 

it confirmed in our Neighbours of the lower Germany , their 
Enemies have added to their Fame and Induftry. From them we 


their undiſguis d opinron';, they prevent our running into Vice and 


$9 mend. Ihe Air, welee,"is cleanſed as oft by tuffi Winds - as 
© by tho gentle and more gratetul rayes of the warming 3. Nor do 


_ and ſhot at. So, that if a man by his Friend cannot kyow 


Error; and it any act miſ-beſeeming Vertuc, but unawares 
eſcape us, they will be ſure to ſingle it out of the Coppice wherein 
 *twas lodged, into the open Plain, by every under Wood-man to be 


, wherein he offends 3 his Enemies in that will pat on Friendſbip's of- 
ice, and ſhew him where he fails. And, ſo I know the bing, what 
matter is it, whether it be blown me in a petty whir-wind, or whiſ- 
ger A in a calmer ur? By either, ff I pleaſe, 1 take occaſion 


an Enemy only hinder the growth and progreſs of our Yices : = 
Q 


q 2 
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he enkindles, exerciſes, and exalts our Vertues. Our Patience is im- 
proved by bearing calmly the 1xdrgnities he ſtrives to load us with. 
Our Charity enflamed by doing goed tor ii, by raking the better 
handle of his actions, by pardoning and forgiving the injuries he 
docs us. Our Pradence is increaſed by wiſely managing our ſelves 
in our demeanors , leſt weakly ordered, we give him opportunity to 
wound us, Our Fortitude is ſtrengthened by a ſtout repelling of ſcorns, 
and an wwdaunted courage ſhow d in all our ations, Our Induſtry 
is ripened and habituated by watching all his on- ſets, and his Mines; 
— 15 beſt —_— how we may acquir us in all our conteſtari- | 
ons. And, queſtionleſs, ſometimes we ought to be thankful for an 
Enemy. He gives us occaſion to ſhow the world our Parts, and Fi- 
ery, which elſe perhaps in our dark Graves would fleep and moulder 
with us quite unknown: or, could not otherwiſe well be ſeen with- 
out the vanity of a light and an oftentous mind. Miltiades had 
miſs d his Trophie, if he had miſs d an Enemy in the Marathonian 
* Hor ati us 2 and Muti — - _ gain'd ſuch | 

ame, by either o urmounting ition of an Element, | 
lad Fire, and the firſt of Water, if they had not both been pur | 
to it by the Ernrien Porjenns, And though the laſt line alone of 
Martial s Epigra might prove this, yet, becauſe he hath ſo clegant- 
ly, in little, limb d the Story of the latter, I have preſum d to give 
you the whole. | 


Dam peteret Regem, decepta Satellite dextra 
Injecit ſacris ſe peritura fork, 

Sed tam ſæava pits miracula nan tulit Hoſts, 
Et raptum flammis jußit abire virus, 

Urere quam / ; pany 5» Matias igne, 


Haus ſpectare mamm Porſens non poinit. 
| Major decepte fama e & gloria dexire, 
$i non erraſſet, fecarat ille mimw. 


When his right hand miſtook the King (his Prize) 
Inrag'd to th fire he gav't for Sacrifice. 
Bur the Jeft King amaz'd at ſuch fell fights, 
Ties had wich (Corning Jer) ow a 
ich ( i ) ſtout Matias burn” 

Porſenna durſt not ſae, but from it turn d. 1 
D — ＋ 2 Fames exceſs ; 

Vichout miſtaking, he bad aFed lef. 


And, after all this, we may be deceived by our friends, and we 
may deceive. gur ſelves, But, an Enemy cannot be unfaithful , or 
deceive us 3 becauſe we know himfo well, that we do not come to 
eaſt him, but keep him out ar a diftance,and clearly out of the capa- 


Maes f ISI City 
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ſche hand, and then gallop away for fear of being made to 
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city of cozening ; ſo, that ha friend may more, yet, 
7 ts prafh as —_—_— dr rode . may — 
well facilitate unto us thoſe ſeeming hard Commande ments of our 
Saviour and Chriſtianity; To forgive our Enemies, 2 for then 
that perſecute us, to do good to them that hurt us, and even to love 
our Enemics Fot albcit, they love not us; yet, ſince they 
are occalion of ſo much bexefit to us, as to promote our Yerrmes, 
and repreſs our Errors; if we can be but wile for. our ſelves, we 
ſhall tind it but an 4# of Reaſon and exacteſt Fuftice, to afford 
them our Aﬀc#ions ; not only as they, are our Brethren, and pi 

of the ſame , /magery with our ſelves, but even aur of the Rujes of 
Civilities, and Nature, If, but by accident , though unwillingly, a 

man do us a curteſie, yet we uſe, and it becomes us to be tha - 
becauſc , without him we had not been ſo happy y every In 

ment that brings us good, we are beholding to. certainly, as 
we ought to be 1hankfal to God for our affiiciions that are ſent by 
him to amend ys, ſo our Enemies are to be reckon'd in the num- 
ber of thoſe by which we may be refined, if we will, As the 
hardeſt ſtone is propereſt for a Bas; ſo, there is not a better Fe- 
deſtal to taiſe a Trophy of our Vertaes upon, then an a Enc- 


our weakneſſes, and our own diſarayments. 


LIV. 
Of Gifts, and their power, 


| Here Fay and Gratitude grow ue 22 it will not on- 

ly bloſſom in the tongue Oo uttifie in the hand by 
action * expreſſion. And Tadeed, to expect or receive fovenrs, 
and not to think of requitel, is, like the Beaſt, to take bread from 


do ſervice, Certainly, there is a, greater force in 


| beſtowing favours, or ſought to for their Angers 


2 
all men think of; they conquer both the. wiſe and fooliſh, Wich 
2 both Gods and Men are taken, and prevail d wich. From 
iel to Htaven, the order is in all to fer: With a ſep even Cer- 
bers is quieted. And, in regard his gifts becalm'd ſo much their 
minds, twas ſaid of ebilip ,. that his Gald, and not his Tron, all 
' Gracia had ſubdued. And when the Gods were eicher begg d to, for 
appees >, 
way the. 


the Altars ſmoak d with offerings, as war ee c 
ſooner to incline them to Jencſicence. He that hath 


my, if we can but keep our ſelves from in Enemies, our vices, | 


renders him that he would have his Friend, his Exemy, A kindneſs 


fi 
ſpares his hand in preſenting, angles without a bait — 
n- 
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*nrewarded, turns into neglect, as if we ſlighted both the may and 
be matter. Iis true, in Adminiſtrations of Juſtice, where men like 
| Gods ought vncorruptedly to adorn their high Tribunals, Where the 
Publique is concern d, and men, beſides Conſcience, are bound up 
by the ſole mneſs of 0aths, It is a Sin to accept; and, doubtleſs, no 
Vertuc for any at all to effer : As tis the modeſt Virgins, ſo tis the 
Magiſtrate : part, when tempted, to refuſe : And, as tis falſly ſaid, 
tis the mans part to offer, ſo que ſtionleſs, he cannot be free from 
corraption, that would lay any thing that ſhould look like a lure be- 

| fore the eyes of Juſtice. 'Tis like ſome Dallilabs wanton eye; though 
| it makes no bargain, yet it rempts. A gift thus offer d, is no other 
chen an illegitimate philtre , endeavouring to adulterate Affection 
from that Bride to whom they ſtand already betrothed; and, though 
ue contract not, is not better in the aim then a bribe, In which, 1 
{ce not, why the «fferer-ſhould not be as highly paniſbable as the 
receiver, I do not think, che Dewi was better then Eve, The Author 
of the miſchief is more criminal, then he that weakly is ſedac d to 
| follow him: who layes a ſnare to tate me, though I ſcape it, 4 
not wholly Innocent. What can be ſaid in excuſe, is chiefly this, The 
| Clyent is not ſworn , not to offer 3 but the Fudge is bound, not to 
tale. Certainly, who ever offers it out of ſiniſter ends ro himſelf, 
with but che leaſt thought of perverting Fuſtice, and, who ever 
takes it out of the defire of gary, — thereby to be partial, 
come both within the guilt of bribery, which as Fob tells us, will be- 
get a fire that ſhall conſume their Tabernacle, And tis from the 
— of the influence that Gifts have upon men, that the Laws 
ve been fo, ſevere againſt them. Indeed, it is not fit a corrupt! 
man, ſhould ever come to know the power that gifts carry Over minds: 
| They gently bow them from their own intention from the grounds 
of right and juſtice, They bring a ſtranger into affinity , an Enemy: 
into a Friend, They are charms upon the diſpeſitzon ;, and, like the 
blandiſhments of the ſtrange women, they kif men into kindneſs the) 
intended not. Beſides the blinding of the eyes of the ie Solomon Wd 
us, A Gift is a beloved Fewel, a Stone — (as t n hach 
it) and 2 — whither ſocver it turns, It blants the tern ede d 
Sword, and breaks the brazen Wall,” A mans gift makes room for him, 
it throws open dorcs, puts out the Warch-mans light, and brings 
him to the Great mans preſence, Prov.17,8.818,16, lis the Abſolom 
of 1ſraels that ſteals away the bear: from Juſſice, that is and ſhould be 
King, And bate them but this Felony, and doubtleſs , then a wiſc 
man will not be wanting in chem. Before — received , they 
ſeem to ſpeak affection and regard ; afterwards, gratitude and acknow- 
ledgement. It is not good to be conſtant in gifts at ſet and fixed 
times ; for Cuſtom, as in in others things, ſo in this, does uſually 
run into Law. Expect ation will diminiſh the value of a Free-will-offer- 
ing and it will quickly become as an obliged Sacrifice; and, if we omit, | 
we | 


— 
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that he proteſted he never drank of a pleaſanter Wine in his li 
time; and the Peaſant it was had from, he would not ſuffer to de- 
part, till he had lifted him from his Poverty, to be a perſon 
Wealth, A Noble heart wears fetters when he is beholding, and 
ſometimes rather then be overcome, will wane himſelf to leſs in his 
Eftate ; as chuſing rather to be Jeſs, then lagging to requite a benefie, 
ng the Romans, Donations of Eſtates between marryed couples 
were forbidden, unleſs to purchaſe Honour with : perhaps, becauſe 
they would have Love ſo pure and natural between them, as that 
4 of Art ſhould intervene +: That Lowe might have no other 
15 but Leve and genuine liking, Otherwiſe, remoter 
elations, held them as the Cement of affection and friendſhip. 
And they their Cuſtomary Seaſons for ſuch Intermutual expreſ- 
ſions of regard by Preſents, as on the firſt of December at their $4- 
turnallan Feaſts ; on the firſt of Fanwary for their poor j 
on their Bi: th-days, and on the Calends of March, in men the 
ſervice done by the Sabine women, the green Umbrella and fat am- 
ber were to women ſent, And, in all times, ſuch Gifts as were . 


we diſpleaſe. This was ſeen in New-years-Gifts, which being at 
firſt only auſpicious and honorary , grew to that paſs in the time 
of Auguſtus, that cvery man brought them to the Capitol, and there 
left them, though Auguſt as was not there : And Caligala by an E- 
dict ordered them then to be brought him, *'Tis beſt when we give, 
to do it ſo, as it may be ſure to ſhow either love, reſpect, or thank- 
fulneſs. And great Preſents are not ſo much to be commended, as 
thoſe that take the fancy, Thar ſquare with a preſent occaſion, and may 
be of often uſe in the Eve, whereby we may be retain'd in remem- 
brance, The Bottle of foul water which Peribarzanes had from the 
Countrey-fellow, was ſo grateful to Artaxerxes, when he was thirſty, 


ly ont of affection and benignity , that were aimable and honorary, 
were never at all forbidden: for, having no ends but theſe, they were | 
reprehendable, if not done; but, much commended, if they were per- 
formed, Mendicatory or fiſhing Gifts that like lines are caſt into the 
water, baited with a ſmall Frye, in hope to catch a Fiſh of 
,the generous have ever diſdained, "Tis but a begging out of 
compaſs of the Statute 3 which, though it be more ſate , I ſcarſe 
hold ſo ingenuous, as a right down —＋ ims, A man may 
ve for Love, for Merit, for Gratitude, for Honour , to engage 4 


A 
wful favour, or prevent a menacing ſtorm : but never to betray, to 


entice to injuſtice, or to make a gain, by begging with a little, great- 
er. For, though the pretence be Love and Honour, the aim is ine 


and Zucre, And if it be a Brile, it never hath a prevalency, but, 
when two Knaves meet, and agree to coſen a third, that both of 
them have cauſe to think honeſter than themſelves. 


1 
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LV. 


Of the inconvenience of neglecting Prayer. 


Is Converſation chiefly that begets both Faith aud Love, af. 
fettion cannot but cover to have the obje&# that it loves be 

neer. He that never comes at me, allows me not much of his kind- 
neſſe : If my friend withdraws himſelf from my Company, I may 
a am waining in his wonted efteew, For, ebſence is a 
wind that by degrees blows off thoſe fruits that grow upon the Tree 
of Friendſhip, It diſrobes her of all thoſe pleaſing Ornaments and 
Contentments that are by Familiarity and Converſation enjoyed. 
And as it fareth between two that have been antientiy Familiar, yet 
dwelling aſunder, the inf eriour out of a careliſſe neg le omits or minds 
not his ufuall d#ty of viſitation ; and this fo long, that at the laſt he 
forbears to go at all: So, their Zoves that by frequent interconyſes 
were heatful and alive between them, by diſcontinuance only, drog 
com- 


into decey and ſhrink away to nothing. There needeth 
but a 1281 deſiſtence to diveſt him of all thoſe ſolaces 

forts that uſually enrich the noble and contentful Region of Friend- 
21 By lying till he lazes out his intereſt, and diſ-arayes him- 
ſelf into an unacquainted ſtranger. That, at laſt, if be —— 
ö ** and the ſenſe of his neglect, forbids or hinders his reverting 
to his former —_—_ As water ſet abroad, it airs away to nothing 
[by only ſtanding ſtill. 

And tis not otherwiſe between the Sea and G: Not to pry, 
not to meditate, not to have him in our thong hts, di- wonteth us, and 


be prevalent we ought with all our care to preſerve 
that intereſt, which never can, but by our own neglect, be lof, 
Though Princes be juſt, yet wn farm familiar with ſabjeRs ar 
a diſtance. They are Privadoes that have daily recourſe to Majeſty, 


th ar 


vnn... 
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| 


nay If they did not Eat at 
they did. Then ſays the Father 


inking ſtill together tyes us 


{oft to Ged: But intermiſon breaks it, and when we are ſo loſe, 
once made, thun ti to re- 


cover him when once he ſhall be 


— - a 
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LVL. 
Of Emy. 


ISa uice would poſe a man to tell, whar it ſhould 1 

for. Other vices we aſſume, for that we „ K 
bring us either Pleaſure, Profit, or Honour. But, out of Envy, who 7 is 
it can finde any of theſe? ſieadof pleaſure, we vex and gall our 
ſelves, Lake — Braſſe it only cars it ſelf ; nay, diſcolours 
and renders it "TY When ſome told Ag, That thoſe of his 
neighbours family did envy him; Why then, ſaycs he, they have a 
wvexation : One, with their own evil; ; the other; at my pre- 
Pperitiy. Like a Corrodin RP it lies gnawing ar the heart ; and, 
indeed, is ſounded in 27 being the object of it, either in him. 
ſelf, or others, — all che — chat are. Either be griaves 
in bimlelf, when an other is happy ; or elſe, if ever he does rejoyce, 
tis certainly becauſe another docs [v afer. So calamity ſcems the center 
chat he points unto. As a Deſert - beaſt, the dayes brightneſs drives 
him to the dulneſs of a melancholy Cave, while darkneſs only pre- 
8 prey that pleaſes him: As a Negro born of 
white Parents. 6. "Tis a [rd fadnc 5,. begot ar another ans Jo. And 
becauſe he bath no ixfaliciry of his own, as is brought, and _ 
moſt of ocher wices, the envious man — ; ts 
wn Slat —— the proſperous ſucceſſes of others, Socrates 

call'd it, the ſav of the ſox/, chat pricks and cuts the vital bloyd, 

_— the fleſh bot A er atoms, Bion, ſeeing a / pi 
ywes ce hi y, Whether ſome 4hſ aller 14 be · 
141 luck ſome ether, He is a man ofa 
— — 5 ckneſs is bred of an others health ; and, 
ſoetns never in health, 4 when ſome other is þ ict; as if ; nature 
head fram'd him an Antipathite to Verrue: And ſo indeed th 
that he docs become at length his own ſad ſcourge and 
p | 


| 


Taſtivs Invidia nihil e, que protinus ipſum 
gs tl rodis n, ſunm, ph 


No vice ſo juſt as envy, that alone 
Doch gal and vex the mind that doth i it ows. 


22 can nover by this | wired : for, he is an enemy to him 
chat is able him that is miſerable, and cannct, 
he delights in. The Swine 3 is pleaſed with wallowing in bis mire; 
| the — by —_ in his Joathſome carrion ; by 3 ot nor 
pleaſure, 


' 
| 
| 
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pleaſure, but the maceration of the body. It ſowrs the conntewancey 
gives the lips a trembling; the eyes an unceleſtial and declin 7 look; 
and all the face a meager waſting paleneſs, Tis the green chneſs 
of the ſos , that feeding upon and puling- rubbiſh, impallids 
all the body to an Hectique leanneſs. There is no pleaſantneſs in his 
verſation, that ſhould invite us to affect his : Nor is 
is honeſty ſuch, as to make us covetous of fo crabbed a Compani- 
on, whereby we — be drawn SR nr, Or —— 

wards. Flattery is often recompenſed wi 3 Ivjuſtice 
a bribe ; Proditulin obligeth many; Avarict accumulates all: bu 
who did ever give to one for being Enviour ? or what is it but o. 
ward hate, or inward torment,that the en vious gets? | 
Honour by it, me ſure, can nere be eompaſs'd. For tis ſo per- 


ney found in weak mindes, that it ſtamps the Fool upon the 
aſter for troubling himſelf, not only with things without him, and 
that concern not his own well or il Being ; but that he reſolves to ba 
miſerable, as long as he ſces another man to be happy. "Twas a hand- 
ſome with of Seneca, Thar the —.—. en vioas might behold all 
the felicities of every ſeveral Citizen: for their own vexatvons 
would rife and ſwell, according to the floud of jeyes that 
in other perſons. It proclaims us further to be low and infertour to 
others,for we never exvy him that is beneath us; ſo'rthat'it cheats our | 
_ intention. = — we SID with the _ 
diſer ace and oblequy, by our exvying of him, we point him out for 
excellent, and ſtick a ry of glory upon his deſerving forebead, that 
all the world may note him. It taints the bloud, and does inſect 
the ſpirits. And if it be true, that Philoſophy would inform us of, 
it turns intoqa man a Witch, and leaves him not, till it leads him into 
the very condition of Devils, tobe detruded Heaven for his meer 
ly pride and malice. The — his eye alone, does ſometitnes 
become ory 22 ont RT ——j—5— 
the eye, when the ſpirits are c ; experience 
a Loch, that at certain ſeaſons, by ſome bodies 
on, becomes [ported and ftained ſrom their only intaition ; for they 
ſay, Certain ſpirits virylented from the inward humor, darted on 
the obje&, convey a ern and fix : and thoſe 
noyſome vapours centred on the eye, which is much more i 
ble then the hardncd ꝑlaſſe, they are taken by the eye of the aſpected, 
and through it ſtrike the very heart and intrails. Nor is it to be 
wondred it, ſince we daily find, in way of love, the eye can with an 
amorous glance bewiich the heart, and fire the 5 till they burn 
our boſome. If one way the eye can at a diſtance charm,then why 
not by another > Invenom'd ſpirits throw their flames about; and 
doubtleſs, wound the un 'd rhey light on, Excited poyſon 
tiſes into ſpreading and diſperſed infection. The air 
feed by the *noyſome breath, and he that comes within the dint | 
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. 
wrought upon his flock. 


| 


Neſcio quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat Agnes ? 


| 


Some ſpiteful eye ſure has my Lambs bewirche. | 


It may betis from hence, as well as from the implacability of the 
vice, that Solomon tels us, Anger i cruel, and Wrath i Yaging , but 
who can ſtand before Envy ? Yea, hence tis, not unlikely, that twice 
the Apoſtle joyns it with Marrher, Rom. 1. 29. & Gal, 5, 21. as 
if he. that converſed with the envious, went in danger of his life ; 
| as indeed he docs, being ſubje& to all the diſadvantages that un- 
fartunate man can live under : whatſoever he does wel, is preſent- 
ly detracted from , till! it be leſſened and ſynalephs'd into * 


_— Feaſt in Spain, the meritorious Diſcovery of America | 


| Colambss was diſcourſed on; the boneſter ſort did highly pr 
the Enterpriſe ; but, ſome haughty Spaniards, envious at ſo great 
a glory, ighti ly ſaid, The lag was no ſuch wonder, fince a 
plain Navigation could not well avoid it; and doubtleſs there were 
| many Spaniards chat could have diſcovered thoſe, and other un- 
known without the help or aſſiſtance of an Inalian. Colum- 
bus was by, and filently heard the paſſage, whereupon he leaves 
the Room, and immediately returns with an in his hand, and | 
to this effect beſpeaks them; Gentlemen, Which of you can make 
this Egg ſtand upright upon one end; they try d, and could not, 
ſo it was not to be done : But, Columbss ſhaking it, 
and giving it a gentle crack, ſtraight way ſer it up in their fight : 
At this they jeer'd as a thing ſo trivial, that it was no Maſtery, but 
this way it might be done * body : Yet, replyes Columbus, 
none of you could do it till firſt I ſhow'd you the way. And ſuch 
| was my Diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies; till I had made it, none 
of you could do it: and now I have don't, you boaſt how! 
ly you could finde out that, which I have found out for you. 

Of all the ſpies that are, Exvy is the molt obſervant and prying. 
When the Phyſitians to Frederick were relating what moſt wont! 
ſharpen the fight, and ſome were for Fennel, and ſome for Glaſſes, 
and others for other matters; the Noble Adlius did aſſure them, 
there was nothing that would do it like Enzvy, Whatſoever a man 
does ill, by it is magnified, and multipized ; his failings all are 
| warchr, drawn out, and blaz d tothe World, and under the pre- 
tence of good, he oft is led to the extremeſt iſſue of evil, Like 
Oyl that's powr'd upon the roots of Trees , which ſoftens it, 

es, and withers all the branches. And being once catched, 
with ſcorn he is inſulted on. For, En is ſo unnoble a Devill 
| that 
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that it ever tyrannizeth moſt upon a ſlip or low proſtration, at which 
time gallant ——— do molt diſdain hy 4 ar y 

Enview is more unhappy then the 3erpent : for though he 
hath poiſon within him, andcan caſt ĩt upon others ; yet to hi pro- 
per boſome tis not burdenſome, as is the Kancour that the en ui 
keeps : but this moſt plainly is the Tlagre, as it inſects others, 
ſo it fevers him that hath it, till he dyes. Nor is it more noxious to 
the owner then Fatal and detrimental to all the world beſide. IT was 
enwy firſt unmade the Angels and created Dewils, "Twas Envy firſt! 
that tern d man out of Paradiſe and with the bloud of th innocent 
firſt dycdthe wntainted earth. "Twas Enwy fold chaſt Joſeph as 
Bondman, and unto Cracifixian gave the only Sonne of He 
walks among burning coals that converſes with thoſe that are envi- 
ow. He that would avoid ir in himſelf muſt have worth 
humble and beneficent, Burhe that would avoydthe danger of it from 
others muſt abandon their company. We are forbidden to car with him 
that hath an evill cyc, leſt we vomit up the morſcls we have eaten and 
loſe our ſucet words, That is, leſt we get a ſickneſſe inſtead of metri- 
ment, and have todo with thoſe that, like enchanters, with ſmooth 
language will charm us to deſtruction. 


: 
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LVII. 
Why men chuſe honeſt Adverſity before undue Proſperity. 


Ince Pleaſure and Complacency , with Glory and Applauſe either 
rn and the avoidi 
Pain, Diſgrace, and Trouble, the Shelf that we would not touch at 3 
It is to be conſidered, from whence it comes to paſs, that wiſe men, 
and moſtly ſuch, ſhould chuſe Goodneſs and Yertve with affliction, and 
the burthens of unpleaſing accidents ; rather then Vice 
with all the ſoft demulſions of a preſent contentment ,Evtn among the 
Aoptians, the Mid-wives rather incur the danger · of Pharashs 
angry and armed power, then commit thoſe murthers that woul 


— 


F 


- | Juſtice, to purchaſe Life and Libetty. Hach not our own 


| have brought them Preferment, Moſes when he was grown up; that is 
was full for years old, (the time % Judgment's ripeneſs) Hechoſe 
| adverſity and affliction , which he might have avoided , before the 
pomp and ſplendour of Pharaoh's Court, and the Son- ſhip of the 
| Princeſs his Daughter, Socrates being committed by Publike Antho- 
rity (though unjuſtly), would neither break his Priſon, not —.— 
cen 
Him who hath abandon'd both his Life and Crown, rather be- | 
tray his Honour, and his Peoples Liberties ; returning to the Offer (as 


res 


my Author ſayes) this Heroical and truly Regal anſwer, Mille 2 
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tes miu ſubire potius crit, quam ſic menm Honorem , ſic Populi Ei- 
beriates proſtizuere, 1 (all ſooner undergo a Thouſand deaths, then 
ſo my Honcur, ſo my Peoples Freedims proſtitute. Certainly, the! 
Appetition of Happineſs, and that ( Proms emnium Motor) Love and 
Care of our ſelvcs;- even in this ſeeming contraricty of choice, holds 
| all, and leads us to this bold Election. Elſe Man, in the moſt ſerious 
Exigents of his life, were his own falſe cheat, and led by a Gewias | 
that in his moſt extremity would cozen him. It would caſt-deceit upon 
Providence, chat il we did not do for the beſt in chufing theſe Inds- 
rances, would delude us with vain beliefs, and running into Nothings. 
Seeming would be bettet then Being, and Falſbood ſhould be preferr'd) 
before Tr#th ; which being contrary to Reaſon, and Nature, cannot 
de admitted by Man. If therefore we did not believe, Truth and 
Hara and | Fuſtice were to be prefert d before this preſent life, and 
all choſe clincant ſparklings, that dance and dangle in the Raycs and 
ations of ir, ſure we ſhould not be fo ſottiſh, as to chuſe the 
and let the latter flip away diſdained. Among ſome other leſs 
weighty, theſe following reaſons may for this be given; one is the 
Majefty and Excellency that Vertue hath in her ſelf ; which is not on- 
ly Beautiful, but Eternal; ſo, that there is a power in her to attract 
our adherence to her before all the tranſient and skin- deep pleaſures 
that we fondly ſmack after in this poſtage of life in this world. The 
Philoſopher ſaid, and truly roo, That Yertue was the beauty of the 
Soul, Vice the deformity. Vertae hath a flavor, that when the draught 
is paſt, leaves a gratctul guſt and fare , which makes us love — 
cover afrer more, Socrates taught every where, that the ja/ man and 
the happy were all one. The Send of Man like a tree ina fruitful ſoyl, 
at feſt, was planted in the Element of Vertue, and while tis nou- 
riſhe by it, it ſpreads and thrives with fruit and fair viridity. But 
Vite is a Worm, or froſt, or blaſt, that checks the ſap, that 
nips the tender branches, and Cankers the whole body it felt. 

A ſecond Reaſon is, becauſe the Soul is Immortal, of which this 
to me appears a potent argument. If it were not to be any more, 
why ſhould it not prefer fruition, and the exerciſes of life, Leere a 

iſolation and privation. Were a man ſure, chat all would end with 
life, we ſhould be ſimple to provide beyond it; But, becauſe it does 


not, Providence, which in Ge goers, leaves none unfurniſht with 


chat which is fit for him, iven him this proſpe& and ap- 
of ſuturity, and out- living life, and his journying through 
this world. Socrates when he was condemned, told his Judges, that | 
Me litas and Anitas might cauſe him to dhe, but they could not do 
him ni ſclui f or incommedate him. | 
A chird Reaſon is, That doubtleſs, there & an Eternal Faſtice, of 
which God gives us both the ſenſe and notion, that when bhercaf- 
ter Man find a puniſhment for his fins and vices, he cannot 
plead the want of Proclamation, ſince tis more then whiſper'd * 
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che diſtinctive properties of Man from Beaft, that he can reflect up- 
on himſelf, and apprehend Eternity : which as it will juſtly condems 
us, ſo ir — our great Cremer without blame , and 
without exc It isthe opinion of Plazo in his Pheden, that 
[Souls of g ne death in a ——— 
— in ſome place Inacceſſible : bur thoſe ul bad, in forme convenient 
ly ſuffer pe#iſbmexr. Befides theſe, there is ſo nwch 
good in affi&ion, and the comequents of ir, Thar, as the wiſe Crea- 
tor b it the Phyſick ot our frailæy ; fo wiſe men are the leaſt 
offended at ir, He that by the Oracle was a ed for the wiſe#,com 
feſſ. d,choughhe knew before he marry 2 his Z antippe was a 
Scold unſu erablc; yet, he witingly did did marry her, to exerciſe his pa- 
nience: that by the practiſe of enduring her (hrewiſh hears,hemight be 
able to brook all companies; the brawls, the ſcorns, the ſophiſms, | 
and the petulancics of rude and unskilful men; the frettings, Fre: 
thwartings, and the excruciatiom of life ; and ſo go out a more 
perfe& and an exact Philoſopher, rene — 1 The fo 
without a ſeveret Tutor, That by the Rod of Diſcip 
of AfuitFion, ean ſcour us from our &ofs, 22 
A good man like an Asbeftine Garment, as well as a m_ 
{when feat , is clenſed by burning. The faickinl , 25 
[their excellent vertues , Patience , Charity, Temper 
Humility, and Contentment, with the whole "Tran ale gore 
graces that crown the molt deſervi God forms 
vants into ſplendour : He bruſhes Hee dui —— away their 
ſtains,conſumes their dregs,and builds them up imo Saints. Nor is it to 
be doubred, bur it is a Mark of _ to bebied up thus like Princes 
under the Tuition of ſo grave Inſtructog, in the rudiments of 
Fey and Goodneſs. The elde pole aortic — that ſafer not. 
a ſign of 5 n We are che objects of 
* abe go ch while we areleſſon d in the pe da 
while we are ehequ d and bounded and e nul pr 4 
err. 
men, i 
{drink them off. As chey would do Milk Wen fe 5 el 
expert, withour through ſeveral r is but a 


dull till ir be ſorg d and anvil d, vic't ſhape 
ed york $3 —— * a © 
_ — the Bit ar 
1 his ſilver, before it can be for er ne ad 
boy Rome, — — to | 


Spur, without which he were an untameable danger 
Purgatory, and. 
1 — be the better candidate for the our of Beers 


a' 
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Ep 


He that ĩs ſo cenen tinge to calt away Pol Fan ar, 
— to have the next un 


his Spirit within him, and ſocharaQtered in hs Soul, that tis one of 
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chough we be not at caſe, yet we may not be unfortunate, As bodies 


2 Nur at Dice ? Their ſowl and ſenſes run along with them, and ſel- 
dom tis, that they give men leave to be moderate. And inſtead of 
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correct where we would amend ; whicre theic is ro pe, we 
do not trouble ſelves ſo much as to reprehend. Nor docs Correct a 
fo much reſpe& hat is paſt, as that which is toccme, Nemo prudi n= 
punit, quia peccatum eft, ſed ne peccetur, A wile man docs not pu- 
niſh ſo much the ill we have done, as to prevent, Hat we may co 
none hereafter, *Tis Seneca s, and may inſtruct us to bclicve, That 


chat are crooked, diſdain not to be brac d in ſtccl, that they may be- 
come ſtraight : So the Mind that is warping to Vice, ſhould not think] 
h to be kept upright by the curbings and the ſtroaks of Advwer- | 


fry. 


* 
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LVIII. 
Of Play and Gaming. 


He olympick and the reſt of the Games of Greece , were, inſti- 
| ruted 22 meerly for Honour and Exerciſe : and though they 
wanted not Wealth, yet their rewards were not in Money and Trea- 
ſures, bur only in Wreaths and Garlands , of ſuch (hgh Plants. as 
were eaſie to come by, and common among them. Chicfly, they 
had but four kinds of Playesz for be ing Ville in which, they 
were ; 


1 


Wich Pine, with Apple, Olive, Parſley ctoun d. 


| Serra quibus, Pius, Malus, Oliva, Apinm. 
As Auſonine informs us. Though afterwards with higher Plaudirs 
and Acclamations, they came to have Penſions and Proviſions from 
the Publique for life. But theſe, and ſuch like, are not much to 
be faulted : For, their Inſtitution was handſome, and their end and 
aim was good, The Play that's moſt complainable , is the br. 
dina te C ming for Mony; which be that firſt invented, was cettain- 
ly, either very idle, or elſe extremely coverous. Albeit in the ſequel 
it cheats the Intention in both: for, who ſo buſie as they that are in- 


aming it waſtes even what we had without it. Some inform us, 
Mey were firſt invented by Palamedes in the Trojan War, in that 
ten years Siege to keep his Souldiers from idlene ſs : And the truth is, 
it may ſure better with theit Calling, then with that of other mens, 
He chat makes it his Trade to kill, will blanch but little ar ſtcaling ; 


and whatſoever he comes by , it the War be pot N n he 
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out of the way that being asked what difference there was between 
lauer, and — anſwered — Tbe fame that there 
betwixt Fer and Lare. And indeed,ro ploy fot pain, and by unfavifiil 
means to draw away ny from another, to his n the opinion 
of Divines is but permitted · Thet very wotlened with commixtioti 
Mwjher.And to lee ſume men, hen they have plaid their vy their 
watches their herſts & cle, would one judg lefle then that they had 
fallen among Th:zvs and had been all that they had. 
they are not o ly cob d themſelves, but. ves rob othert: 
— 9 — have intereſt in hat he harh; How often 
the levi Gameſter ſquander a left Fame and, in- 
ſtead of Plenty, entails a want & ie 
ber that we read — in the track of ei- 
cher $:74prare,to ſhew us the profaneneſſe of the Trade is ſuch that it 
comes not at all ſo much as under a Text. By the Laws Cornelia & 77 
ua, It was among the —ů— ind 6 undo 


wincial Council held ar Eltberw, was tothe Faithſul 

under the ept from 

— m_ : un- 
ith Exco | 
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dere to t E both 


8s mente as Fate, that affords neither reſ nor veſſance: but with 
. Avidity hutr ies them on to that wh:ch in the end they would 
not bnd. He that is a lover of play, like the lover of a Hale, be does 
miad that ſo much that he weg/e& all other aa es 

repoſe, Religion, and Rilations,are all laid by when once he is ſer 
play. Night is by fl ng 1apers rurn'd rod ond day woin out withia 
the pen of wals,a5 if roxfin's or Priſencyro hs ſperrs. As 22 
did with drinkywe dp with py; Weplay down the evening far 
play: up the morning Har: The gas may round the World before 
one dle can be reus gu. fbr by »us, One would think, ſome new 
Philoſoyby bad found out tor Gameſters this unknown Somme be- 
num, which exacting all their time makes Nature more 
tw Nadin then inclination, for either ſltep dr feed. Surely a 


| Larter his Conntries ſervice. 


hach a$ good a en to to that he gains by much 


ger can never expect io be knowing, or appiov'd for tither „ 
be arr out in | 
of himſclf for theſe, ruas eat t k ot play, arts | 


bim ig nothiog bur how io deccive ee 
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even age comes co be decerv'd ar laſt. If be does winn, 


wagtons. him. with „and emers him imo new wayes' of 
— ry br and that delivers o- 
Re lides,he quiet with- his par- 

woane it from will fudy and comrive Rivenge, 


in Vida; for the moſt part, 
nds boa pa in Fg for but denken 
—— —— that without it would 
— ceß, but /axwriart io 
Cab 12 up cheir gau 
wo hes: 2 1 . —— 23a prey to 2 
—..— at company that fie, ſuck ," und 
Tis the Mine, that carrytd cloſe in 
Tas — —. hollow and crooked c&verns,blows 
pp at onct his Ferne, Family, Fame and Cen, and in the 
through diſorder and far fur leaves him to go off 2 Sw: Cer- 
— — wg of the 47:0» thar ſo ſtrongly can i 
chant wane What pleaſure can it be, out of a 4% Box ro rumble 
| $5. dead; to lee a ſquare ru» pound 3 ot to ſee his Base re- 
2 into 3 Lejvery,totry wberber be ſhali hold it any longer or no 
| Surely, it muſt be Ceueteaſneſſe and the — — 81 
i vaiking once upon ua, we become p 2 
as well to the Graves and Sopulchres of the dad 13 t 


wiag by this ill ſpirit leading ws. I cannot trebogk 
. Nele wind, to play either nr or deep. It — 
im of his beter imployment, and ſinks him into 
knows not whether the other e 

generous will ſcorn to take from hh. A 
other ſuffer meer y for his ſake, Ihe can ſpar 
I ly d —— of him that is his 
and cannot ; ic himſelf, 1 — 
— —  dimſelf upon exigents For will an 
ab 2bour him. He that 
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e play his own. a Weak b te 
e itthus imwentenncſſe where there is plenty; beſides à mum 
"a — and Paar —— (tare due to 
hi have awpley dit 

—— — t under the 
and v#;kilfal Chu 
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it play implupges ſome men in, will never hazard his own peace | 
of wind, with bidding by play for ſuch Phrenſſes ſuch Bedlam fit 
and e of he whole ſme of mas which ſometime never 
[cayerheir Patients till they dtive them into Deſpair and a Haller. 
What is it provokes to Anger like it e And Ange uſbers in black 
0aths, prodigious Corſes, ſenſeliſſe Imprecations, horrid Ruge; and 
blacker Blaſphemie, with quarrels, injuries, re pr aaches, wounds, and 
death. And which is not the meaneſt of 2 
He that is addicted to play and loves it, is ſo by to it, 
That if he would ſtir his wings to fly away, he cannot. Therefore 
Plato was inthe right when he ſharply reprov'd the Boy he found at 
lay, and the Boy told him he wondred how he be ſo 
fo fo (mail ametter , Plats reply'd again, that cuſtome was no 
matter. is not denyed,bur /abexrs and cares may have their Re- 
laxes and Reereations, Though Memmins objected to Cs his night- 
ſy Pley and Folity, yet Cicero excuſed it with inſtancing his per- 
ual daily ten for the Publique. But we muſt beware leſt: we 
make a trade of ſport, and never to play for more then we may 
loſe with cent ent, and without the prejadice of our ſelves or o- | 
thets. 


— 
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he LIX. 
oF Prayer moſt needful in the morning. | 
it is our Coveri 
ic finds rom 
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and when the ſhadow is ſo neer, the! ſubRance cannot be ſarte remore. 
The dying being ina lumber, and asked by a friend how 
he did — Pretty vel; only Sleep is recommending me 
upto his Brother, Some, we know, in health have gone to re#t eter- 
nel: and without thinking of the other world, have tane their leave 
of this ; not knowing themſelves that they were on their way, till 
they had fully diſpatebed their Journey. But notwithſtanding all 
Is, 2 man at reſt in his Chamber (like a ſheep impenn d in the fold) 
is ſubjeR only ro unuſual events, and ſuch as rarely happen; tothe 
emiffions of the more immediate, and unavoydable hand of Cod, 
ſeems ſhur out of dores ; we are ſecured from the injury of 


of ſuck as would r2vade. We are remoy'd from the worlds buſtle 
and the crowd of occafions that juſtle againſt us as we walk abroad. 
He that is hurra up in his houſe, is in his Garriſes with his Gerd 
about him, and not ſo ſoon attacqued by his Ee, as he that roaves 
inthe open and unſhekerd field. Who knows not, the Ship to be 
ſafer in the Bey or Harbour, then toſſ'd and beaten in the bey 
Ocean, Retiredneſſe is more ſafe than buſixeſſe. We are withdrawy 
when the vail ot nightand reſt enwraps us in their dark and 

Cabinet, But with the Sonne, we do diſcloſe and are diſcovered to 


atter us. He that walks through a Fair of Beafts is in ha- 

{ zard to be ger d, or kickr, or bn A, or beaten: We paſſe through 

Bryars and Thorns and Nettles, that will prigk and ſcratch and ſting. 
e are in the day s thovniling through a Wilderneſe, where wi 


is whete heat and drvwght , werome or ſothething new, 
Rill A us. The a, the fire, the earch , and water are 
to woudd us. The frays, the trains, the incitemerts, the apportun- 
ty, che octeſions of offence Ihe lures and temptings from abroad, 
and ide duſineſſes and accidents of Life, ceny vs any ſefeg, bu 
what we have from the favour of prote@:ve Providence. 
does facre all our Actions. e 

3 preſerves us fromthe Wed 
When the in the moy»ing opens to God asthe eye to the 
Suans deer light ,. by the Radiance of the Aire brems webocome 
ealightned inwardly all the day. He is Med in 'Gods ſervice. and 

v,, chat makes it his firſt work to be inrolled by prayer under 
the Nandird of the Aimighty. It was from herce ſure, that Deve- 
mos ſprung of Chriftians crofling themſelves at theit entring u 
— — nmr ever {ovghr the big s ther ul 
infancy. ' to is as youth to Mag 
If that be well ſeaſobed, tis r* his ee nnd be 
 progreſſeve in the path of Fertne : To ve well every day is the gres- 
7eſt und moſt mp tant bu ſiwrſe of man; and being enable for it of 
— | imſelf 


the elements, and guarded with a tence of iron, againſt the force} 


out proing Enemies. We goe abread to meet, what at home * 
not 


and ſavage Creatures are as well as 1awer Anm. All 5 


| 
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himſcl alone, he needs the more to gain Divine Aſiſtance. —| 


of moment, even Heathen never ventur'd without their ſeeking firſt 
ſuch Deities as they believ d might help them. 


Nothing's well done 
But what at firſt is wich the Gods begun. 


He carries an aſſiſtant Angel wich him for his help that begs bis 
Benediction from above; and, without it, be is lame and unatmed. 
We do not finde that g s devotion ever was ive 3 yet, he 
was troubled for fear the Pbiliſtims ſhould catch hi —— 
ſaid his prayers,1 Sam. 13. 12. And becauſe he had neglected this he 
ſtumbled up an offering, thinking that way «be og by He that 
commences with heaven, goes out in all a cara. 


ir . 
_  ; punt vena, wes ay, yn ow. 
——+ * * 1 


LX. 
To beware of being Surpriſed. 
8 ſpdaiv P of ions are moſt vielent ;, fo ſadain tetafent of 


are moſt dangerous, They aro traps that catch us while 
think w' 


> hackers, he 
= 
Ait 5 


vie; yergby 
ug his Son in the furrow, where be 
cred bimſelſ to be ſober, that would 
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| knew, that was the beſt, Then told him, all was well, <Arwey * 
che Saure hirs, We fee, Love that is kindled at frft fight, =_ 
| eager ercentſs with it; beyond that which is leaſurely ' built wp 


chat firſt ſeals the man, before the man ffeals it, ——— creates 


come and periſſ. WHP commits himſelf to the Sea, — 


— 


mon reich; Was yet che unexpected death of a char he 
lov'd, put to more Nail, and ſhewed more DN eicher | 
other weightier matters could impoſe, or then befirred a wiſe man 
to betaken with, Like Gunpowder in a lock, it blowes all our 
wards, it raſhes ope the curtain of the minde. As a r'd Petary 
when the City is walled about, this gives an inde h the 
the ſhatter d gates. When Phryne knew not how to be ſure of 
Praxireles his beſt piece of Limming, which he (in Love) bad pro- 
miſed ber; ſhe makes one, breath {s, to bring him news that with 
a ſodain violent fire, his houſe was almoſt burn d down. Ar 8 
he cryes out preſently, Is Cupid and the Saryre ſav'd > by 


time and converſation. - 'Tis Lightning melts the ſword, which e 

is proof gainſt all the ſtroaks of the hand upon the — * 
Fol conſidered how apt he might be to be —— 'd, w 
that Covenant with his eyes againſt beauty. For want © 15 D- 
vid was catch d by the accidental ſceing of but Bathſbeba bathe at 2 
diſtance, Tis oft the booty that makes the un- intending thief; for 


a ſinner ; at leaſt; it cals him out to act; and, lik 

invites the N = from his holes. We are like Flax Flax thr 

dreſt d, and dry d, and kemm'd; if the leaſt ſpark bur fall 

we cannot chaſe but burn And though Pelagians of old, 

would underſtand our praying againſt rempration, but q deſire to be 
otected ſrom the accidents — — humane life; yet . 

„Our Saviour knowi = our natur 2 7 

how eaſily we werte to be d ; 

if once ſemptatiom did but — upon I taugt us to 

we might not come into tempration 3 leſt by it, we ſhoul 955 


nute waving towards death 5 and ſodain guſts 
— . conſtant ę ale that drives a 


Like 
Acute diſeaſes, the they ſookes deſtroy life, — = leifu! I 
bon of a colleding ſickneſs. It is bye of the weigh 

moſt mate rial — Prudence to and arme our ſelves to et 
counter _ #14, Wit as well - Wiſdew when al be this buſineſsʒ 
ſorꝝ man ſurpriſed, is even in reaſon more aer; be 
ken ut a 4 "as, age, from which he hath no way to eri ny 
tumſelf, ch by- — dextronſneſs of his ingensiiy. 1. Tis frighe that 
Mrinks the ſoul into a corner, out of which it dare not ro look 
abroad for 1 ſo inſtead of a Remedy it runs to The 


— . — 


unexpected (i 1 of flying Thysbe's garments, without examining; 
2 to act their own ſad Tragedies, Had not 
the — the — garment, and the weighty _ of 
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on 4 — for his wn e | lacban « 

Hone ma — — 
yo ,all Cards 7 9 
in himſelf prot 
over the ſtage of this workd, 8 a man —— 
rhriving-V ice, and ſeveral opportunities io invite — 
upon a ſceming advantage to cloſe with unhandſome 
yet, evcry manoughe ſo to improve his progreſt wy 


examples © 


the bad, and to chuſe and follow what © is 


the caſe is to 
a few men, to lig 
2 bad men, to have —— 


ah made him profes, 7 2 
— is the few 
down « PreteSFhem upon i it 
to abuſe ir. Thete ij a 
ſuch. A more immediate —— 0 
ſpirits of theſe, then all the ſcattered Heard of 
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minds of theſe, whereby they have both af to God, J 
propenſyy” _ 


LXI. 
Of Improving by good . 
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to bold by the horns 
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ood man ſhall be ſure robe 
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10 | and defence againit {nfery. And enotonly 
of ® go, wn 5 bur, to make amends if mung be done: 
aun io diſpenſe wich u to our ſelves, if in the leaſt they ſhall 
22 $0 any pet en wonder; a 
what is 'unduly ll but to ſeek 
—— Thus if 1 finde a Treaſure; and know| 
Eee endeavour tO —— 
— en ere It is cruly ſaid by St. 
<p $407. 07 04 2 
not end . — 
———— | 
And although no man be priviledged to 1 from what — 
Heneſt; yet, ſome men have, by much, more obligation to be ſo than 
others. of big ber diſpenſations, been more derer- 
red by Jadgements, more gained upon by Mercies, or are iflumin«- 
ted with more radiant knowledge, whereby they better underſtand | 
others, wherein to be ſo, And, inde, ** k newledge 
— n ay a Though the beſt 
e à man hath, be a light 4 
rms tn —_ ſee 1 all che — (bar — in his 
ö is an opacow thing, and if not ata darkneſs, | 
Se. lurlipſr, n apt «© ſtumble, and puts ns 0 
deſides all theſe, e are ſome that have more reaſum to 
oi theriochers; as having found dealings from others. that, 
like fire nearer, warmes their conſcience more. And not 
only; would: be evidence and conviction againſt them if they did 
; bur ſtirsrbem-up ro do righs, 
A — 50 — 71 pry hn meer, that in the Num- 
look upon my ſclf as concern d. Should | fail 
ae. age ſhould be in my hand, I ſhould not 
bur condemanedby two eſpecial paſſages that hap- 
pede e which for the Rarity may beget my purdon, that 
et 


m down to be known. One was : 
An unknown Porter to me, to my Lodging, A Box ſeald 
up, r N os Gt 2 


ten in a band 1 bew — without any Name 1 — in — 
very following words | 


Mr. Owen Feltham , ' #t w«s | ”g with 
| — ene t/ rd om gg dnl, 


| 
| 


| 


| ſurcly; if I knew him, I ſhould return him an eſteem ſuitable to 
the merit of ſo pious an action. And ſince he would not let me know 
his Name to value him as he deſcrv'd, I have preſum d to recite 
\the thing, that others from the ſenſe of it may learn to be honeſt,t, 
| * elf reap the benefir,that may happen by ſo good an example. 

kr actiſed Piety, and the rules of honeſt Living, And though 1 
could not expect ſo much ſhould be found among thoſe that pretend 


40 into the Womans Box who ſate at the Dore to receive the wy 


again, as we went outz neither Ig nor. any of my company knew 
her, or ſhe us; but, as ſhe had obſerved us going in, ſue addreſſes to 
me, and ſays, Sir, Do yow remember whas Money you gave me when 


Garb, and form to Hon 
| ion to be jaſt and fatf¹ An 2 
i that a perſon thus dealt withal , and leſſon'd into, his duty by 
the Practice of others to him; joyn'd with, his other ations to 
wadnef ; be hereby prevail d upon ta a care” of his own 
iehtnefs and Integrity, then , without finding theſe, might! 
| W 2 l 
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| humbly intreating you to forgive me that great wrong, and 10 
pray he Lord 10 forgive me tbu, and the reſt of my ſins. 


|  Andunder this Note, ſolded in another Paper in the ſame Box, were 
Tes Twenty-ſhilling-pieces in Gold. I cannot call to mind, that ever 
I was decerved of ſuch a ſum as 5.7, in any kind of dealing, nor 
to chis hour can I ſo much as gueſs at the perſon from whom it 


came. But I believe, he did it ro disburtkhen a Conſcience. And 


perhaps might be from ſome ohe, that not only profeſſed, 


not ſo high in Religion; yet, o ſnew, that even in looſer Callings, and 
as well now, as in our Saviours time, ſome (reckoned among Pub- 
licans and Sinners) may go to Heaven before the captious and the 


critical Cenſoriſt; (It we ſhall judge by exterior demeanor , as| 
the Rule that's given us; I ſhall beg leave to give my Reader this ſe-j 
cond Story, which was thus, 


ing with ſome Gentlewomen to a Play at FSalubur) Court, 1 
(as I thought) ſo many ſhillings as we were perſons in number 5 ſo 
we paſs'd away, wenvin, and ſate out the Play, Returning out the 
ſame way, the Woman that held the Box as we went in, was there 


| * 21 is an Eleven ſhilling 
ad of 4 Shilling, and if you 
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ers, that elſe he might take pleaſure in. At firſt, it does but fim- 
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have been. I will not have the vanity, to ſay, Theſe paſſages have 
rendred me better, Nor am I aſhamed to confeſs , that I have 
ſometime remembred them with profit. Sure I am, they ought not 
to looſe their Influence, nor to paſs unheeded 3 when they ſhall re- 
flect on our ſelves. He that means to be a good Limmer, will be 
ſure to draw after the moſt excellent Copies, and guide every ſtroke 
of his . pattern that he layes before him: So, he 
that deſires c Table of his Life may be fait, will be careful 
to propoſe the beſt Examples; and will never be content, till he 
equals, or excels them. | 


) I "Nl 


L XII. 
Of Hatred. 


Here is a Civil Hatred,when men in general deteſt whatſoever 

is Vice. And the Prophet David ſpeaking of the wicked, ſayes, 
He hated them with a perfect hatred; to ſhew us, that Hatred is 
then Perfect, when the Object is only Sin. For we ought not as a 
Creature to hate any thing that God hath made. All that he fram'd 
was good, excellently good, and merited both love and admiraridn, 
But Sin and Vice, being things that God never created, we ought 
to abandon and abhor them, as being derogatory to his Glory and 
Wiſdom, and deſtructive to the being of that which he was pleas'd 
to make for the ſatisfaction of his own free will and pleaſure. And 
hitherto harred is good. But of hate, as a Vice, cither in our ſelves 
towards others, or from others to us, there is reaſon to be care- 
ful, that even with both hands, we thruſt them both away. Haired 
in our ſelves againſt others, is but perpetuated and long-liv'd An- 
ger, which onght'never to laſt longer then the declining Sun; but 
continued, like heady Wine, it intoxicates the Brain and Senſes, He- 
that nouriſhes Hate in himſelf againſt any other perſon whatſoe ver; 
ſows weeds in his own Garden, that will quickly choke thoſe Flow-. 


per, yet time will boy] it up to height and rage. As Piſmires towards 
Auguſt, though they did But creep before, yet, now they will begin 
to fly. The beginning for che moſt part is but mean and ; yet, tis 
fre, and from a ſhaving ,'or negleRted'ruſh, it eafily can ſome- 
times whole Cities turn to Cinders, The Feuds of Families bubbled 
up at firſt ffir ire weeping Springs, that any child with caſe 
might N over , that ſhew d all clear, and ſeem'd to tell no 
danger: but gathering as they creep and curl about, they riſe to 


to hate but only bad, grew at laſt, to hate whatever he found was 


Rivers paſt out foording over. Timon that at firſt allow'd himſelf 


e Man, 
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Man. 'Tis Envies Eldeſt Daughter, that; beſides being Coheir with 
| Inſultation upon Adverſity, troubled at Proſperity , Back-biring and 


loud-tongued Detrattion ; inherits all the miſchief that can ariſe from 

| Malice, No man drench't in Hate, can promiſe to himſelf the can- 
didneſs of an upright Judge; his hate will partialize his Opinion, 
He that is known to bate a man, ſhall never be believed in ſpeak- 
ing of him: no, in neither ruth, nor falſbood, If be ſpeak well, 
be ſhall be thought to diſſemble ; if ill, it will be taken as from - 
lice, and the prejudice that he byaſs't with. So, is while he carries the 
heart of a Murtherer, he (hall be ſure to have the fate of a Lyar : not to 
be believ d, though he does ſpeak what is true. 
And though this in our ſelves be fatally enough deſtructive, yet, 
tis much more dangcrous when it flyes upon us from others. A 
Wiſe man will be wary of purchaſing the hate of any. Thoſe which 
Prudence might make his Guard, as Cadmus his T he ſows into 
Serpents, that lyc in wait to ſting; Againſt the flatred of a Multitude 


— 


is no fence, but, what muſt come acle, Nor Wealth, 
nor Wir, nor Bands of armed men, can keep them ſafe, that have 
made themſelves the hate of an inraged multitude. Iis Thunder, 
Lightning, Storm and Hail, togecher. How many Imperial Heads 
did the Popalacy of the Romans tread upon? Let no man flighe the 
ſeorns and hate of the people. When tis unjuſt, tis a Wolf ; but, 
when tis juſt, a Dragon. Though the Tyrant ſeared high, does think 
he may contemn their malice : yet, he may remember, they have 
many hands, while he hath but one »eck only. If he, being ſingle, 
be dangerous ro many; thoſe many will ro him alone be , 
in their hate. The Sands of Africa, though they be bur barren duſt, 
and lightneſs 3 vet, anger'd by the Winds, they bury both the Horſe 
and Travailer alive. With any weapon that comes next, it can both 
fight and kill. Quem quiſque odit, Periiſſe expetit. His bated Ene- 
my he expects ſhould periſh. And when bach neichier wealth nor 
ſtrength, he watches Occaſion, and attends both Time and Fortune. 
There be four things that more particularly do generate Hare; 
Pride, Coverouſneſf, Perfidiouſneff, and"Cyuelty, iti 
The Proud man is the ſubſect of chm . And tis no wonder 
wo find Man againſt himʒ When we find upon Record, that God doth 
reſiſt him. Frie is the eldeſt of the ſeven deadly Sim. And be- 
cauſe, that would domincer over all, tis juſt, that all ſhould: ſeek 
to pull it down. If it did caſt Angels out of Heaven from Earth, it well 
may throw offending Man. The proud Mam would have us believe him 
to be a God ; he would rule all, he would be thought to excel all: 


be would be P/ yal, and Infellible, when others know him to be 
ſhort of a Man, a Bond- mat to ſome pitiful luſt, and quite miſlead 
anderring. And 'tis for this, That though ſome out of fear, or intereſt, 


may bow to him: yet, the generous and wiſe moſt abbor to have 
him their Rar, thut cannot rule himſelf': Uſually, though he be 


115 high, 


er — —— 
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high, he is barren, Like Mount Gilboa, he has neither dew nor rain, | 
As to Srjanw his Goddeſs, Fortune, we offer Incenſe and Perfumes, 
till we find ſhe turns away, and then (as he) we kick her, and 
| break ber to pieces, Even Heaven, to proud ones, does deny its 
Influence, Let no man therefore think to get to Heaven and! 
ſtability by that, with which the Angels there could not be per- 
mitted to ſtay. 

Secondly, Covetosſnef. This is ſo greedy to catch at all, that it 

Is even hate along. A ſordidneſs fo cleaves to it, that diſdain 
and ſcorn attends it. Tis the inlet of thoſe Sins, that grate , and 
ſcratch, and gall, Thetts, Rapes, and Plunders, Perjuries, and op- 
— Murthers 3 ard makes a man not only a Thict, bur a Jaylor 
too: For, whatever theCovetows catches, he keeps it up a Priſoner ; 
fo that neitlet himſclt will, nor any other can, make ule of it. He 
tred is as properly due to the Coverow, as Affe ction to the Bounti- 
ful. And. wc may as well love the Kat , that drags our Evidence 
into his Hole, and e Mt, as we may the craving — rapactous perſon, 
He empties all the veins, and ſucks the hearts life-bloud ; ter, be 
drains away Money; and that, the old Comedian tells us, Anime 
& ſan gan eff Mortalibus, Iis the common Peoples Soul. The 
enjoyment af Propiety, is that which preſerves men in peace; bur, 
he that rapines upon that, as a Robber, ſhall find Swords and Staves 
taken up againſt him to detend it. Septimius Severus had not 
ventur'd to. march to Xeme, in queſt of the Empire; if he had not 
known his Squldiers all paid, and Julians hated of the people for 
his Covetenſneſs. Marcus Craſſms being a Roman General, had 
nere been us d fo hardly by the Parihians, as to have melted Gold 
pour d down his Throat, if his Awvarice and Rapine turning the 
publick calamities io his private benefit had not made him hated, 


[ 


Poſſidest quantum rapuit Nero, Montibus Anrum, 
Exequet, nec ames quenquam, nec ametur ab ullo, 


Gold more chen Mantels, or then Nero ſeiz d, 
Cam never make him pleaſing, or well pleas'd. 


A third and main procurer of Hate, is Falſhood and Per fidiouſoeſs, 
"Tis the higheſt Cheer in Humanity. A decerved Truſt exaſperatey 
affection imo an Enemy, and cancels all the Bonds of Nature, When 
— a decciver and a violater of Faith, we undertake, tie 
cauſe of all Mankind. For every one is concern d, that a Troia 
and an Im peſlor be baniſhed out of the world; for, he that pte · 
meditate ly cor ens one, docs not cozem all, but only, becauſe he cans! 
port. And, when a Man grows once to be noted for a perſon of 
faſboad, and a Jugler, every man will avoid him as a Trap that is 
| ſet only to gie Wounds and Death. As with a Jadiſh Horle, if we 
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| will be ſafe, we muſt be ſure not to come within the reach of his heels: | 
who is it that will not hate him, with whom it is not ſafe to live? If 
a man be once a Fox he ous his preſervation to his crefi, but nothing 
to the goodwill of his v. He comes then to be in the Ca- 
ralogue of thoſe , that Peter Rawws ſpeaks of, Quidam verſantur in | 
dels, et es qualibet aqverſartur, Every thing is enemy to him that 
is deceitful, Panſantas was but ſuſpccted to — H ſander in the 
battail: and the people would not reſt till he was baniſht from 4 
wong them. Deceipt is à Thief in the night, which ſteals upon us 
in the dart, when we think our (elves ſccere, and are not aware of 
either his May or his Te, which makes us ſltep as it were in A7. 
men . about with br againſt him and with maeſtsffs to de- 
— 

The next Monſter that calls up Hate againſt us, is Cr»elty, which e- 
ver is uſher'd on with ſever:ty & riger. Man is a frailthing and ſhould 
| he be put to expraze every offence with the extremity of P#n:ſbwent, 
he miſt have many lives, or clic have his Terments endleſſe. We 
expect a Fathers pardon, and know the Gods do not alwaies puniſh 
to the beight. He that hath not mercy io mirigeate Corredtiion, ex- | 
cludes himſelf from favour when he fails. To be alwaies ſtri& and 
ſcrupulous is not converſation tor man; It preſently deſcends him 
into crechty ,- which makes him as a wild beaſt ſhunn'd, He that 
cannot kill him, will avoid him if he can: Lis not in Nature that 
ever he ſhould be 40. Tis with crucliy as tis with cheller. It is 
kindled with meeting it's like ; as flint that knock together, fire 
flies from both. No man can love bis Termenter, or him that 
would deſtroy his becing. Ferna iſſa rabies eſt, ſas gaudere a. 
vin erib as, is, abjetio bomine, in ſilueſtre animal tranſire, That 72 
is wholly beſtial that ſmacks the lips with bloud and bleeding 
and caſting off Humanity he paſſes into fierce and ſavage, Nero, Ca- 
ge, Y :tellizs, and many more, fford us ſad — of the end of 
cruelty:and above all,the unſor tunate Apdroniewywho met with more 
by the torrent of a popular hate then one would think humanity could 
enher ſuffer or invert : All things that men met with, were inſtru- 
ments ot fary , and every Boy and Grrle became an Bxgeattencr, 

To prevent tie hate of others, is, not to love our ſelves too much. 
He that does ſo, becc mes untival d in affe ion, and at laſt does | 
love alone what all men cls do hate. The beſt is, not to prefer our pri- | 
vnte before a generaluy;ard rather to pals over trivials, then be argiy 
ar pwntFiliees, He that minds his own with moderation, and but ſel- 
dome intrudes on the concernments of others , ſhall ſurely ſind leſſe 
cauſe 10 hate, or to be hated, and may at leſt come to live like the 4. 
dens of the ſeat hat lian ſpeaks of in perſect tranguillicy among all 
the rapacious ſiſhes of the Orean. JA 
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LXIII. 


Of hardneſſe of Heart. | 


His is not ſo much when a man is carcleſſe and unſenſible of | 
anothers conditions, as when a man by the practice and cu- 
ſtome of ſin is grown obdurate, and ſear d up fo, as nothing can 
work upon him to mollific him that he may be medicinable. 0rigen 
gives a handſome Character of it, Cor durum eſl, cum mens bamans, 
velnt cera, frigere iniquitatis —— — Imaging divine non| 
recipit, Then is the heart hardned when the mind of man like wax 
becomes ſo petryfi'd with the cold benummings ot fin, that the 
impreſſion of the Divine image cannot be made in it. So that other 
finners are paſſing on the way, but the hard. hearted is come within 
the confines of a finall deſtruction. He not only marches faſt from 
God, but he builds a wall at bis back, that he cannot ret ire to the 
Camp where he might be ſafe. He is paſſ d over the Sea of I- 
vityzund then, as the Prince of Orange at the battail of Nemport, he 
1 s away the ſhipping , that he may not have a mind to return. 
He puts himſelf our of the power of perſwaſion; like a ſtubborn met · 
tall, once ill caſt, he leaves no way to be mended but by breaking: 
ſo much he is his own dire Enemy, that without a Rape upon him te 
will not find Salvation. Tis not the diſtilling or, nor the gen- 
tly fanning air, nor the ruffling wind, nor t roving Thunder, 
that can work him. Tis only Lightning that can pierce the 
es and melt the ſteeled heart within the ſcabbard, that muſt ei- 


ther doe the buſineſſe ot leave him quite undone for ever. For what- 
ſoever happens to him to mend him, makes him worſe. 1 „ bns| 
Adverſity, that is the Academy ot Life to inſtruct and breed up 
man in all the ways of Yertuea — to him it's but like the 
Gaol, where he learns to ſbiſt and che, till at laſt he grows incorri⸗ 
gible and deſperate, Proſperity ſunns him to a harder temper, Ela- 
tion leads in diſdain, which ſpurns away the hand that offers but to 
life him up. Benefits ſeldome fink into ebdarate minds; They take 


them to be Davy in others, but meris and deſert in themſelves. Tis 


the ſoft and gentle Nature that is ſooneſt taken with a curteſy, there 
it finks as eſſenee does in cotton till all becomes a Fragrancy And 
therefore as they are moſt unhappy to themſelves in the end, ſo thty 

ate worſe for others to converſe with in the way. For as nothing 
but c/n can make them be iadurabie, fo tis nor a little trou- 
ble to the ingenious to be put upon ways of conſtraint. The generous, 
nature likes himſelf then the worſt, when he muſt appear a e 

gue with a Rod or Feruler ever in his hand, the good inclination is 


neſt wonne by fait and civill dealings. But i# diſpoſirions being led 
dy 


— 
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by paſſion and a ſenſual "_— grow dangerous when not awed by 
Force,nor yet are they much the bettet bypaniſbment or faring worſe. 
The untuly horſe that's ſpurr d is more fo for his ſpurr ng, Like the 
ſteel both by fire and water too, it is Brand; Pharaoh was not betterd 
by all the plagues brought over him. Nor were the Fews by his 
example mended either in the radiance of the Goſpel, or the raging of 
their ſeditiotiin Ferwſalem Neither was their obduration, or ther 4. 
cation leſs. Judgments that are the rerrers and the tarners of the ſeduced 
Sowl,thar hath but humanity in it; uyon the obſtinate they do not work 
at all. Either they reverberare them back before pierceʒas a wall 
of ſtecl does a blunt headed Are or if they do perhaps a little while 
find entrance, like the Elephant with the Convalſiow of his nerves and 
his bodies comtraction,he caſts out the (baftthar ſticks within him:ſo he 
elezts in his own Corruption, which elſe might find vent at the . 
'Tis a fatal notion, under which the ApoſHe renders it, The hardneſſt 
of thy Heart that cannot repent. s if by a Bart pur upon it, it were ſea- 
led upto ri. He is chain d and pinnion*d and prepat d tor exe- 
| cation. That he cinnot repent, tis like being bort a fool, Wher 
Nature has doom'd him among the 1»caperiow and folly, tis not in 
the power of correction or inſtruction, or in all the tts, to cure um 
The peſtel and the morter cannot do it, nor can the herdned Soul 
by any thing be mel:fy's, be ing indeed fit only for U:ſfernition;> He 
is neither meet to govern, nor to be govern'd by other. At Rami: 
when linking to contuſion, ner libertatim, nec fertirmmoms 7 — | 
ſerare. Neither Obedience or Commands tan be indu d dr manag d. 
And this does eaſily come to paſſe when men are once haybiruared 
in Vice. As conſtant labour ſears the painful hand ro hard el drama, 
and a callous inſenſibility i ſo the continued practice of Vice does 
hinder the minds clecr ſenſe, and leaves icin a way in,, Ol. 
ſinit eſſe remedis locus, abi, qus fuerant vitia, mores fiunt, Wu 
Vices habit themſelves into cuſtome and manners, tliete then wants 
toom to take in what ſhould Remedy. It frailty therefore caſts in 
into Vice, let no mans obſtinacy ſo faſten the nail in his g. rhar it 
eannot withous rearing all in pieces, be pull d out. He that com- 
mits an error does too much: but he that perſiſts in it, grows an Me- 
en gut, ſhuts him ſelf out of the Verge of the Churchy fois not quali- 
fied to claim ſal vation. Wy 
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2 yet, for the moſt part, it is 


the «For cannot but be evil, ſince to offer injury, upon any ſcore, ; 

ing inj ary to me, cannot legitimate my do- 
5 h it be a 4 
thinks, ſavouring of ſome Nobleneſs, to repay a 


to retarn it; But doing wrong again, does no way do the thing. 
What will it eaſe me when I am vext, that I may vex another > 
Can anothers ſuffering pain, take off from my own ſmart> Lis but! 
a purer folly to make an other weep, becauſe I have that which, 


s me.. Nay, well examin d, tis a kind of Frenzy, and ſome- 


Irrational, | 


becauſe another hath done us a miſchief, therefore. 
we will hrs our ſelves, that fruitleſly we may do him one; 
it may be it was from hence, that Poets feign'd, that Nemeſis was by 
Jupiter tr into a Gooſe, a filly Creature, to ſer out unto 
us the folly of Reven EZ for, at beſt, us in us, but returnin evil. 
for evil ; and that, inthe favourableſt appellation, we cannot call leſs 
then frailty, which is indeed an 12 Suppoſe a mad Dog 
| bites me, ſhall I be mad and bite t again ? If I do kill him, 
tis not ſo much to help my ſelf, as tis ro keep others from harm. 
My intereſt is to ſeek a preſent . while purſuing the 
Cur , I may at once both loſe my Wit and my Cure. If a 
Waſp ſting me, I purſue not the winged Inſect through the air, but 
ſtreight apply to draw the venom forth, | 
And, in Revenge, * the rancour ſhould be tolerable; yet, 
the vſarpation never can be juſtified. The right of vengeance teſts 


in God alone, and he that takes it out of his hand, he ſo far does. 
Ü desbrone him, as to put himſelf in his place. And while we throw! 


hties on aur own, The minde of man in peace and 
calm-warm Charity, is the Temple and the Palace of the holy Ghoſt | 
but, Kevenge is a raging flame that burns this Houſe of God 
in Like Hereſtratas, he gains but a miſtaken and 
polluted fame, that burns this ſtately Structure of the God- 
deſs. Through his own ſwell'd heart, he ſtrikes a flamin 


a petty vengeance on the head of our offending brother, we boldly! 


{wor d. 


will do for us ? If ir be notinjury, we ought not then to be angry 


| newly overthrown, and his Brother beaten our of the field; yer 
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ſword, that he may, to pleaſe his malice, but pierce his enemies 


garment. Djegeves, (ure, was much in the righter way, when to 
one that asd him, How he might take the beſt Rr venge of his Ene- 
my : his Anſwer was, By ſhewing himſelf an Honeſt and upright man. 
St. Auguſtine yer goes further, and ſayes, The Revengeful man makes | 
himſelf the Fudge, and God his Executioner ; and, when be wiſhes 
God to plague that wicked Enemy of his: tis juſt with God to aske 
which wicked one he means, ſince both the beſt is bad, and Revenge 
it ſelf is /»1*y, Nor is it only againſt che laws of Divinity, but 
| againſt the laws of Reaſon 3 for a man in his own concern, to make 
himſelf Fudge, and Accuſer, and Executioner too. Tis like our late 
miſnam'd Mig Court of Juſtice, to which the Loyal and the Noble, 
the Honeſt and the Brave were wiolenc'd by Ambition and Malice, 
and ſacrificed to the Demons of miſguided Rage and Paſſrow.. Surely, 
the return of 11ry is to do goed, the next is to overlook it as 
a thing below us. It it be Ixjary, our revenge is in the Actors 
boſome ; What need we do that which his own minde within him 


at all: ſo if we have a diſpoſition to do a diſpleaſure ,. upon our 
ſelves the Revenge is to be pradtiz'd, for that we have let our p. 
fon beyle beyond the temper that it ought to hold. "Twas a hi 


Imperial act in Conrade the firſt, who having had a ſharp war 
with Henry Duke of Saxony, and having had his Army by him 


ſick, and believing he ſhould ſhortly die, he ſends for all 


bein 

the — of the Empire, and there, though his Brother were ſtill 
alive, he recommends to em this his Enemy as the fitteſt man to 
rule the Empire after him. Thus we ſee, great minds do ſome- 
times light on Actions ſutable, and learn by commanding others, at 
laſt, to command themſelves in the hight of ſeething bloud, to the 
wonder and inſtructing, by example, ſuch as God hath ſer to come 
after : and ro ſhew us, chat as in God, ſo in thoſe that in their power 
draw neareſt to him; there is a Greatneſs greater then Revenge, 
while meancr and leſſer Powers are wholly ſwallowed by it. It 
ſhews our want of ſtrength, when we let this Paſſion Maſter us, If 
we would ſce what kinde of things they be, we may learn from 
Martials friend that they are, | 


— Indoft quorum precordia nullis 

Interdum aut levibus vide as flagrantia cauſis. 
Quantulacungq; aded eſt oc caſio, ſuſfcit Ira. 

Chryſippu non dicit idem, nec mite Thaletis | 
Ingenium , dulciq, Senex vicinus Hymetto, 

Lui partem accepre ſæva inter vine la cicutæ | 
Accuſatori nollet dare. 
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Unletter d ſouls, whoſe glowing hearts will hiſs 
With nothing, or what next to nothing is 
Each — for paſſion ſhall ſuſkſe. 
Though ſo Chyſippus taught not, nor the wile 
Cool Thales: nor old Secrates. who would 
In. chains not his Hemlock to the bold 
Accuſer gainſt his life. 


— — —— — — — —— — 


If ever Revenge be fit to be taken, it is when all our pſſions are bo- 
calm dʒ and then tis but as Phyſick to be us d more to prevent a future 
fie, then ſatiſie our craving appetite. All Revenge is a kind of War, 
and any eaſie Peace is to be put before it ; for, when we are once 
ingag'd, we know not when to recoyle. A ſingle childe may fire 
a; populous City, when all the wiſe men in it may perhaps be pos d 
eo quencłꝭ it. If we conſider rightly 3 for the moſt part, the urch 
is beyond the Diſcaſe 3 and tis not a wiſe mans part, to chuſe what 
is moſt mitchievous. He that does bur defer it, gains time: and 
then we may look about and ſee our way more cleer; fo with 
ſafery we may make that Paniſbment, which acted in paſion would 
be Revenge. 


— 8 


LXV. 


That "moſt men have their weakneſſes, by which they 
| may be taken. 


weh it be not neceſſary to Labour for a owing wealth, 

tis fix we have ſo —_— need ; not of the want of w 

expole our ſelves to be neceffitared to ill. As a man would willi 

have where wichall 44 ſo he may be happier to be in 
74 


a condition, as not to be d to inconvenience, through defect, 
nor endanger d by the Plenty to be proud and petulant, The, Pow 
are ſo fertered by their poverty , they may caſily he taken 
by the Aſſault of any that will but pretend their Relief, The Rich 
are taken by their own ambition, by their paſſron, or their appetite, 
their [iberty, or wantonneſs : That tis no caſie matter in the extreme 
of either fortune, to reſiſt a fierce temptation when tis offered. And 
beſides all theſe, in any eſtate ous own Inclinations are the power- 
fulleſt motive - Trains to lead us, Whoſoever ſhowes a paſsion or an 
avidity to any thing 3 he thereby tels his Enemy where he is 
weak, and in what Muiſe we may ſet a ſnare to take him. And 
tis a rare thing to finde any man ſo fortify'd on all fides, that he 


can 
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can reſt ſtanch azainſt all the bairsthar are caſt out to catch bin. 
Every man hath ſomething whereby he may be taken; and, tis rare 
to finde that fiſh chat at ſome time or Other will not bite, if the 
bait be ſuch as likes him. Even Angaſtas had his Mac, and Alox-' 

nder his Hepbaſſion. And tis well if we be drawn at all, that we 
. to be led by a Noble Conduct. Trough tis beſt when 4 
man can be his own Solomon, and his own hn Huſhai, to ſupport 
himſelf, and overthrow the deſignes of his Enemies; yet, he is 
next to beſt, that being in 4 usöt, will rake advice from the Oracle, 
rather then the cheating Augur. | | 

But vitiows men, ot ſuch as are not ballznc'd by tree Hundur, hdve 

not onily ſome peculiar enormity ; but, they have every thing that 
is ſenſual to enſlave them. And ſometime” even the meaneſt and 
the moſt perry thing, as a chain, can lead them any where. If they | 
be bur Paper-Kites, even 4 little boy with a' ſlendet thrid can pu 
them where he pleaſet h, and draw them down from Heaven unto 
Earth. A Horſe, a Dog, a Landſcape, or fome lighter thing. . 
tellius and Apicize were for Gormandizing and Gluttony: Yeſpa- 
ſian and Didins Fulianus were for Profit: Nero might be carch'd 
with a Song, and Demitian with a Fly, Clandizs had his beloved 
| Muſbrome, and Craſſus wept for the death of his dear Maurer. 
Nor is it love alone, but hate as well as it, that places us in the 
Diſadvantage. A known Antipathy gives out Enemy help to ſub- 
due us. Even Beaſts that reaſon want, have yet the ſenſe ro make 
their advantage of it. The Fox that knows, the Badger hateth ſlut- 
tiſnneſs, by fowling of his entrance he drives. him our of his Earth. 
| And tis a vaſt Prerogative, that man hath over the reſt of the 
Creatures, by only knowing their Inclinations and Abhorrencies, 
[ He knows both with whar halter to intice them, aiid with what | 
ſbewels to drive ow the Net and Toy L. wy \ cnowjng this, 
appropriating to their appetites arid fears, comics a Maſter 
te har by his Power hd the Corpotal endow ments of Nature 
he never would be able 6 chnquer. What forct could ſeize 
uncontrolled Lyon, if it wete not tempted by the Lamb upon t 
*. terrifyed by the fire that he hates and trembles at > 
ſwiftneſs could overtake or draw the mounting Falcon from thi 
Cloudes, if the Pigeon on the Lure, ſhould nor ſtoop her to the 
ſmall rewatd on the extended fiſt > _—— 
Doudtleſs, He that hach the feweſt fancies, that is fle from 
ſting of pointed and pricking want, chat is not tumor d with 
too much barm of wealth; that can moſt conceal ot maſter thoſ 
ticklings and Afperities that he hath in himſelf, is the neareſt to a 
| conteutful enjoyment at home, and an nyency'd peril from abroad 
 Thave nevet read of any Iſland fo Impregnable, bur Nature b 
| left in it ſome place or other, by which ir mighr be Vahquiſkiable : 
So it is moſt rare to — _" at all points 
| u 2 t 
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but there is ſame way leſt whereby he may be ſometime ſurprized. 
This Paſſion, that Affection, this Friend, or, that Kinſman, this or that 
delight, or inclination. He is the frongeſt that hath feweſt acceſſcs. 
Bur, as thoſc places are the weakeſt that lye open to every Inwader ; 
ſo certainly, he is the maſt ſubject to be overcome, Whoſe ee, 
expoſes him to be prevail d upon, by pe feeble attempt, And how- 
ever, by Nature, he may be fcrtile, and of a good ſoyl; yet, if he 
lyes unmounded, he ſhall be ſute to be alwayes low. At leaſt, a 
man would have a Fence, and a Gate, and not let every Beaſt that 
hath bur craft or impudence, to graze or dung upon him. In any 
Eſtate, it is moſt conducing to freedom, not to be behind hand. He 
that puts himſelf into a needy condition, he walks with manacles on 
his hawds;and to every one he deals with, he gives power to lock them 
on. Neceſsiry is ſtronger then either Wine, or Nomen; and if a Man 
be taten in that, he is but as a Wyth in the hand of a Gyant: he can 
neither buy nor ſell like other men; but wearing his own chains , is 
at the mercy of him that will Icad him, 


LXVI. 


That Spiritual things are better, and Temporal worſe, | 
than they ſeem. 
| 


122 univerſally true, that which Seneca ſaid of Foy, Omnes 
tendunt ad Gaudium; ſed, ande magnum c (fabile conſequantur, 
ignorant, Every man would arrive at Foy and Contentment , but 
how to come by ſuch as may be great and /afting, there are but few 
that know, We are quite miſtaken in moſt of what we graſp at. 
The Progreſs of Man is but like ſome lofty Tower, etected in the 
bottom of: a Valley: Weclimbe up high, in 1 to ſee Wonders, 
and whenwe are at the top;our Proſpect is nothing the heiser. The Hills 
| ng, terminate our Eye, and we ſee after all our pains, 


encom 
but roger at Earth, that interpoſe berwixt us and Heaven. The 
eateft pl es 


Pleaſure we had, was, when we were getting up: Balief 
of better, lifts our caſt ſteps; but, mounted once, we find a cheated 
Faith Which drew wiſe Bias to conclude, that, Nothi | was to Man 
more ſweet then Hope. Even all Zarthly delights I find ſweeter in 
expect atiam, then injment: But, all Spiritual pleaſures more in 
fruition „ then expettation. Thoſe Carnal conrentments that here 
we joy in, are ſhow'd us through a Proſpective Glaſs, which makes 
chem ſeem both greater, clearer, and nigher at hand. Wben the Pe. 
wil: rook gur Saviexr to the Mountain, He ſbewed him al the King- 
domes; and; the: glory of them; but never mentions che troubles, 45 
, ; | dangers, 


— 
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our Senſe can reach: bur, as. we mount, our e ill is neargr, | 
5 
ty may 


| 
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| dangers, the cares, the fears, the vexations and the vizilancics, which | 


are ds it were he Thorns and Mantlings wherewith a Crows is lined, 
He held a full blown Roſe, but mention d not the prickles ſhaded 
| underneath, 1 merhing doubt, whether to get wealth with ſome 
labour, be vt more plegſtre, ten wantonly to ſpend it. Tis a que- 
| tion, whether to expect a Crews be not more content; then to wear 
' ane, And ſurcly, were vor. their Perſons Sacred , that is, by the 
| Laws of God and Man, untouchable as to prejudice ; and fo, pro- 
tocted againſt the malice, the envy, the fury, and rhe rabidne(s of 


| ſelf-cnded ian: It would not be an caſie mater to Conjure him into 
chat Enchunting Circle, Whatſoever Temporal felicity we apprehend, 
we cull out che pleaſures, and oer. pri — z the perils and woleſta- 
tions we either not ſce, or arc content ta wink at. We gaze upon 
the face, and are bewitched with the tempting ſmiles, while, undet 
| pleaſing R — For Fer * the Wr taint, 577 os, 1 | 
| appear with a * re ; but, Ae . de 4; It 
is but Meremaid-jo , that this frail world bequcaths us. 


=—7 mono Turpiter are | 
» Deſoant in piſcem mulicy ranks ſepernè. 


ele, | — That beate, face in ſhow, 
Mayes into ſome {ad ſcur vj fiſh below. _ 


And that theſe Sablunaries have their greateſt freſnneſs plac d in 
only Hope, it is a conviction undeniable ; chat, upon enjoyment all | 
our joyes do vaniſh, The pleaſure laſts not longer then we get it: and 
if it did not leave a weft behind yer,bcipsg ſo flecting, it is not worth 
the leaping of our pulſc to meet it. 

But, when again, we look at what is Spiritual: like thoſe that 
practiſe to beguile themſelves, we turn the Glaſſes torher end about, 
and give 4, narrowing figure to all rha(e;tair propottioꝑs that wapld 
propoſe themſelves to our Eye; we belicve them lels, and more 
temoted from us. Our Senſes do with ui, as Phils Fudaus ſays, the 
Sun docs, deal. with Heaven: It ſeals. up the Globe of Heaven, and 
qpens the Globe of Earth:. So the Senſe, docs obſcure things that 
are ſpiriinal and heavenly ;. but, teveals and - augments. what arg 
terrene aud. temperal. The Sphere of Piritual things is higher then 


— 


Acguiri poteſt, aſtimari non pateſt. Obtain d it may be, but ri 

— Vn 1 61 Nan (if „ be 22 
would chooſe. the Auſterities of a. Regular and Cunſcientioas 77 
Our Saviour at firſt, (by rcaſon of the Ignorance. dad; iaſdeliij of 
Man) gave his Church the power of Mireclets, to convince men tt 


belief of finding a felicity ingedlinef, For albeit, it be moſt true 
= is 4 7 1 _— 25955 J That a Cri 
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| ſtianity had not by our Saviour and his Apoſtles been confirmed by 

Miracles; yet, it would in time have been taken up, and entertained 
and rooted in mens hearts for the very honeſty and integrity of it: 
yet, by the but meanly wiſe and common ductions of bemiſted Na- 


ture, it would have been no very powerful Oratory, to perſwade 
the taking up of our Croſs to Allow him, But, when men after- 
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wards came to ſee, how in the low neſs of diſgrace and poverty, and 
in the height of pain and torment, Chriſtians became irradiated with 
Internal J then Proſelytes came in in ſwarms, and by the Spi- 

rit were taught to wade over all thoſe ſballoms which Illanded that 

Countrey of felicity, in which the truly pious perſon dwels. A man 

that hath not experienced the Contentments of Imnecentive Pie, 
the ſweetneſſes that dew the Soul by the Influencies of the Spirit, 
and the Raviſhingsrhat ſometime from above do (hoot abroad in the | 
Inward Man, will hardly believe there are ſuch Oblectations that can 
be hid in _ . They are the Repreſentations of the eyes hereaf- | 
ter, which are ſo high, that like Cd the Author of them, we may 
ſooner apprehend them by Negatives, then Affirmations, We may | 
know what is not there; bot, we never can come to know what is | 
there, till by a pleaſed fruition we can find them. Let vo man then | 
be diſcouraged with the pallidneſs of Piet at firſt , nor caprivared | 
with the ſeeming freſhneſs of Terrenity © both will change. And 
though we may be deceived in both; we ſhall be ſute to be cheated 
but in one. 


| 


LXVIL 
Of Buſineſs. 


0 are ſome men that have ſo great an averſion to Buſineſs, 
that you may as ſoon perſwade a Cat into water, or an Ape ro 


. - - . 

put his fingers into fire, as roger them to enter upon any thing that 
may prove #fouble, or beget 9 But theſ * che moſt. t, 
are perſons, that have paſs d their ou undiſciplin'd , and have 


been bred up it! that delicacy andrendernefs,that they know no othet 
Buſineſs bur cheir Pleaſures ; and are impatient of any thing that 
looks bur like a hinderance of that: yet,”this in the end, does many 
times produce effects, that prove ungrateful and deſtruRive, For 
| hereby the management of affairs do often fall into inferiour hands, 
chat through Coverouſneſs and Ambition, and for want of skill, put 
p all the wheels of Government out of order; till they run both them- 
| felves and the Srate into ruin. Like unpractiz d and ignorant A 

thecaries, they do ſo diſproportion their Ingredients, of 
| ſaving Phyſick, chey miniſter but diſeaſe and poyſon. There are 
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another ſort of men quite contrary to theſe, whom cuſtom and 
tidian practice has made ſo much in love with Action, that if che 
once come to be put by their Implenment, even life it (elf ſeems 
tedious and an irklome thing; and, like a Spaniel ty d up fronr his 
hunting, they ſleep away their time in ſadneſs and a melancholy, 
Certainly, as the world is more beholding to men of Buſineſs, then 
to men of Pleaſure ; fo the men of Pleaſure maſt be content to be 
overn'd by thoſe of /mpleyment, However they are contemned 
y the vanity of thoſe that look after nothing bur ſollity : yet, che 
Regiment of the world is in their hands; and they are the men that 
ive Laws to the ſenſual and voluptuous. Therefore , that man is 
D_ the lower part of the world, that is not brought up to buſineſs 
and affairs, And, though there be, that may think it a little roo ſe- 
rious for the capering bloud and ſprightly vigour of Youth : yet, 
upon experience, they ſhall find ir a more contentive life then idle- 
neſs, or perpetual jovialiry. He that walks conſtantly in a ſmooth 
and a level'd path, ſhallbe ſooner tyr d, then he that bears the ri- 
ſing and deſcending — A calm at Sea is more troubleſome, 
then the gale that ſwell the Waves. If a man with a Sythe ſhould 
Mow the empty Air, he ſooner would be weary then he that ſweats 
with toyl to cut the ſtanding Corn, Buſineſs is the Salt of Life, that 
not only gives a grateful ſmack to it, but ir dryes up thoſe crudities 
thar offend , preſerves from putrifaction, and drives off all 
thoſe blowing Flyes, that, without it, would corrupt it. And that 
this may appear more euſie, there are requiſite to be had in Buſineſs, 
both Knowledge, Temper, and Time. 
Without a man Knows what he goes about, he ſhall be ſubject 
to go aſtray, ot to loſe much time in finding out the right. 
„it will be ſure to ſeem more tedious, then it would it he 
knew the Road. 
And if he want Temper , he ſhall be ſure not to want trouble. 
Even all the Stars are ſeen in night, when there is a clear ſerenity, 
Bur tempeſts riſing, darken all the xy, and rake thoſe little guides 
of light away. No ſtorm can ſhake the Ediffce'of that Mina that 
is built upon the Baſe of Temperance. It placeth a man out of the 
reach of others, but bringeth others to be within his own. 'Tis 
the Temper of the Sword makes it tees to cut, and not be 
hackt by others ſtriking on ir. "Tis the Oyl that makes the joynt 
turn ſmooth, and opens the dote without noiſe. Ceſar with a word 
appeas'd a daring Mutiny, by calling of his Army Romans, and not 
his Fellow-ſouldiers, And with as ſmall a matter Pſamnericss (av'd the 
Saccage of a City. Cyrws had newly taken one of his. And the Soul- 
diers in a hurry running up and down, Pſamneticws with him, asked 
What was the matter ? Cyrus anſwerd ; They deſtroy and plunder your 
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on that conſideration, they were preſently call d off 
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City. Pſamneticus replyed, It i; not now Sir, mine, but 299. And ＋ 
The 
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The next is the aptly timing of affairs tor which there can be no 
particular precept, but it muſt be lett ro j«dgmenr to diſcern when 
the ſeaſon is proper. Men do not reap in ſecu · time, nor ſow in Har- 
veſt. Phyſitians give not purges till they have picpat d the humenrs. 
The ſmith may ſtrike in vain and tyre his I. boring vm, if firſt 
with fire his iron be not mollifi'd. C:raumſtances are many times 
more then that which is the main, and thoſe muſt be leſt to be laid 
hold on, as they offer themſelves to occaſion. Men may fig their bayts 
and caſt their ets, and, as the A oſi les, fiſh all night and catch no- 
thing, if they take not the ſeaſons when the ſbo. ls do move upon 
thoſe Coaſts they trade in. And let a man be ſure to drive his Ba- 
ſineſſe,rather then let that drive him. When a man is brought but 
once to be neceſſitated, he is then become a waſſarl to his Fairs; 
they maiſter him, that (bould by him be commended. And like a 
blind man wanting e for his way, he is led about by his Dog. 
Any thing Een till the laſt, like a ſnowbal rowls and gathers, 
, | is by faragreater Cant then it was be fore it grew to Agr, As. 


exhalatiot s once condenĩ d and gather d, they break not then bur 


with Thunder. In the laſt acts of plays, the end of bufineffe com- 
monly is a he. The Scenes do then grow thick, and quick, and | 
ful. As rivers though they run ſmooth through lengthned Tracts 
of Earth : yet when they come near the ſca, they ſwel, and roar, 
and fam. Buſineſs is like the Devil, it ever rageth moſt when the 
time it hath is ſhorteſt. And tis hard to ſay which of the 1wo is worſe; 
Too nice a Scrwpslofity,or elſe too raſh a Confidence, He is as mad 
that thinks himſelf an #rina/ , and will not flit at all for fear of | 
cracking ; As he that believes himſelf to be ſbet. free, and fo will run 
among the bail of a bs11ail, And ſurely, it conduces infinitely to 
the _ of 3 we have to deal with honei# and with « 
right men, Facile imperium in bones. The good and wiſe doe 
the Empire caſy. Reaſon, and Right, give the ſooneſt diſpatch. All 
the intanglements that we meet withal , are by the Irrationabilities 
ariſing from our ſelves or others. With an honeſt man and wiſe, A 
buſineſſe — is — but _ a 4 _ 2 8 a con- 
els ut never to begin. u y ſeem tame beaſts 

— a while to be plaid withy . the ſoddain, — oe 
think not on't , they will return to their natural deceit and Feraciiy, 
"Tis not enough that the ſea is ſometime cam and ſmooth, but we 
had need be ſure there be no Shelves nor Quick-ſands under that ſtill 


Water. | 
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Of Nobility. 


3 Sarſannes being aſked, what kind of prelate he thought 
Eugen the 4th, would prove; His anſwer was: you may 
eaſily gueſſe at that, if you know but the ſtock he comes of: for ſuch 
28 is his Family, ſuch a Prince ſhall you find him. Tis true, by his 
own vert nes ot vices a man does often differ from his progenitors. 
Bur uſually through ſucceſſive generations rhe bloud does hold its 
Tincturc. And in a Noble Family for the moſt part the ſtream does 
ſtill hold Noble, Which by wiſe ſtates hath been ſometimes ſo pre- 
ſumed upon, that they have ſet marks of Monour upon themʒ not on- 
ly out of reſpe to their Anceſtors , but out of hope to find the Suc- 
ceſſor not to degenerate, It was a Law among the Roman: that if there 
hapned contentions in their elections for the Conſul ſbip, Thoſe that 
were deſcended ot the S1lvians, Torquatians, and Fabritians, ſnould 
inuhe firſt place be preferr'd, And we ſee it common amorig Prix- 
ces, That offices of cruſt, and places of command, are ſerled on the 
Heirs of ſome deſerving Familyes, as preſuming they will merit ro 
keep what their — * at fitſt by their merit did acquire. 
Certainly, ĩt is to be believ d that he which out of nothing, or a mean 
beginning is the firſt founder of a Houſe and Fortune, had ſomthing 
in him beyond the ſtandard of an ordinary man. And 'tis likewiſe to 
be believ dtthat where the ſpirits are ſo by Vertue and Induſtry rari- 
fy'd and te find; even in the generation of poſterity they do rranſm:: 
ttemſelves and are propagated to ſucceeding Ages, Some Families 
[are obſervable for peculiar eminences in the current of ſucceſſions. 
The Romans had not a Family of more metit then the Scipio's. And 
it is not unworthy aur obſerving that even the firſt founders of that 
Family, were eminent for their piety tothe Gods and their Parents. 
The firſt whereof, when his Father was blind, as his ſtatf, he was his 
Guide, and led him about in his way:from whence he took his Name. 
The next being a Child did every day in private ſet our ſome time 
for the Temple. And at 17 years of age brought off his wonnded Fa- 
ther encompaſſ d by the Enemy. And indeed he chat diſcharges his 


ſation, The foundation of Hanour and Greatneſſe is layd in obedience 
and reſpect to theſe : But the neglect thereot,or the lewd practice of 
the contrary, puts a man out of tavour with Natures genius: and 
leaves him to be ravin'd upon, by all the Inſects of his own ſmall Ap- 
petites, as well as the greater ragings of his intemperate paſſions, They 
that are bred under the government of ſuch as are thus wiſe , they 
have infinitely the advantage of a Plebeian Race. They are ſeaſon d 
with the Maxims of Honour, and by their education lifred above thoſe 
X x 


__groſſer 


duty to theſe two, cannot but be eminent in all the reſt of his conver- 
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= groſſer vapours that they are ſubject to, that have their being in the 
lower Region of men. And if bur one in an age ſtepps up to do this, 
he leaves it as example ʒand puts poſterity in the way of continuing ir, 
And not to ſpeak of the helps of Fortune, which (unabuſ d) ate in- 
finite: They are preſidented into Vertue and Honour, and they are de- 
terrd from poor and skulking conve ances,by the orientneſſe of that 
fame which their Fore-fatbers left them: ſo that, doubtleſſe, earth 
cannot preſent us any thing that is more gloriow then antient Noli- 
lui, when it is illuſtrated by the rays of Vertue, And though to be 
a King in Vertu and Wiſdome is the brig hteſt Jewel that ſparkles in a 
Regal Crown(as Solomons wiſdome renowned him mote then his being 
Monarch of the whole twelve Tribes );yet ſurely as in a beautiful B ogy 
the temper and tranſcendency of the ſpirit is more grateful, ſo is Ver- 
tue alſo more leſtrow and ſhining in the ſtemme of antient and enne- 
bled blaud, then inthe newnels of a rifing Hoſe, Each may be marble 
in the Quarry where it lies, and not of that courſe rag that common | 
its afford. But it muſt be art and induſtry and the diligence of the | 
* laborious hand that gives it g/oſſe and ſwoothneſſe z before the ſtreaks 
and taking veins can be diſcern d in it. If there were not ſome thing 
more then ordinary that lay coucht in this bed of H onsur, ſure Nature 
never would ſo have framed the mind of man, as to have planted in it 
an ition of it in generous and enlarged Souls. Alexander would | 
— from Fupiter; the Romans from Hercules, from Venus, 
from Ana, and the like. And how many Nations have thought it 
their honowr to draw their Deſcents from the Trojens ? As it was an ho- 
nour to be a Grecian, where vertue and the arts were learned: ſo it was | 
held a ſtain, and he was branded with the name of a Barbarian , that 
was of another Nation. It was objected to Antiſt henes as a diſgrace, 
that but his Mother was a Phrygiany had he not well wiped it off, by 
| replying that Phrygia was the Mother ofthe Gods, But however it be, 
it is vertue and true Nebleneſſe that is the Crown of Honour. It ena- 
mels and enchaſeth what is Gold, and it guilds what is not, that it 
makes it like ir, They that are of higheſt merit in themſelves, the 
leaſt infiſt upon their Ancefry : tor they well know Aliena landat gui 
enas jattat ſuum, Who boaſts his Stock, commends but what's an o- 
| hn The beſt uſe they can make of glorious Actions by them well 
atchiev d, is to endeavour that they may ourgo them. Or at leaſt ro be- 
ware, they darken not by their own declination, the ſplendorthat they 
liv d in, The beſt way to keep their Anceſtors great acts in memory, 
is to refteſh them with new ones of their own. And let them be ſure 
to remember, they grew up to that brightneſſe by degrees. Even fire 
| it ſelf, the quickeſt of the elements, muſt be kindled and blown up by 
degrees, before it ſhines it ſelf into a ame: when it breaks out on a 
ſodain,it is uſually both ominous and harmful, The Sun does riſe in- 
ſenſibly to his Meridian glory, but the very light of Lightning burns. 
He that at the firſt leap jumps into the height of all his Anceſtors, had 
need 
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| neration may preve wiſe : but the Riozows and indiſcreetly prodigat 
| after he hath waſted all the fruit, he diggs up the tree by the root, 


| be covered with the ſhields 
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| We may as well ſome &varfan A cally, „ 
Ame garn ſome low crookd Gyleghe tall. |» 
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necd be ſtrong and well winded; leſt be looſe his Race before he 
gets to the poſt. He leaves himſelf no room for caſual accidents, nor 
can he give a leoſe, if he be put to itrein in his Race. Of the two it is 
better 10 be the Fool of the Family, then the Unthriſt. Ap other Ge- 


that it can bear no more. And nſtead ot hop'd applauſe, he departs 
the world with intzmy, and dwels among the ares of poſterity, A 
; degenerate Son of a Noble Family, is a worm at the Root, that would 
make a Jones argry;for it takes awaythe {hace from/ all that ſhall 
come atter, A Spend-thyift like an earthquake does ſhake the houſe ſo 
long, that at laſt it eithe t falls in pieces, oris ſwallo 2 2 in 
He piſles on his Fathers Hewourable eſbes, that by 4 ices im 
them ſtir, and ti ffles them in his urne. In ſtead of warming ſung, the 
are the bearded comers ot a houſe, thavibreaten outhing bye | 


{ Fore fathers merzts , they ſubſiſt but like to Felons , hy 


uin Genere| um dixtrit hunc , Ont | 
Indig sus genere et praclars nomine tanius . 
Inſignis * Nanum c#juſdaw Atlanta Vecamus | 
æKiluopem, grem ; para —— we puellams © 
Enyopen : canitus pigri ſcabieque vetaſſa 

Levibw, et ute Lenten rs lac erna, n 

Nomen erit Pardu, Tygris, Leo, fi quid adhuc 
nod fremit in tert vieleming ;, Ergo ci. 1 
Et ments, ne tu fi. Cretic us aus cerinm. r 
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's mote fierce on eatth, to y Curs char lick 
The naſty noꝛel of ſome Candleſtick. 

Bewate and fear, then, leſt thou prove in fine, 

A Crerian falſe, or prophane Camerine, 
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LXIX. 

f three things to be conſidered in Men. 

Fe every man that we meet with, there be three things that incoun- 
4 


tet our Conſideration, The Minde, the Behaviour, and the Perſoy, 
{As & ben in any of theſe, commends the party to our liking z ſo a 

Biimifh in any of thefe, ſticks ſome diſgrace on the unhappy owner, 
The moſt Beaxrifol and the moſt lafting of theſe, is that which to the 
Hr not. ble; and, though it take not that ſenſe ; yet, ir caſts 
Broad fuch Reyes, as dra ws out the love and liking of thoſe, that 
ththe to finde che goodneſs or the parti, that it is furniſht with. How 


ritefal dots the Invennity ofſome men make them? is a wealth 
which — live ʒ and many times having none of their on, they 
Areſtippes, 


& for the inifomeneſs of their diſpoſition, taken imo a 
JÞ N that have abunduncr. Such — 
eine at firſt ſote co tead Philoſophy to get a living 3 by the gruteſul- 
Els nr a ns; e nh the favour 2 Dronyſrue, 
nd when he Had been (hripwrackt at Sea, and caſt upon Rhodes ; 
t got him ſuch friends there, that when all his Companions re- 
thrn'd, he was tempted by thefavour- of the Citizens. to ſtay from 
his own Countrey among ſtrangers; with whom he had no Intereſt, 


but what his parts had won him. You may take him in the CharaRer 
that Horace hath left of him, | 


| oni Ariftippum detatr fatus, & Color, & Res. 
In all the wiles of Fortune he was lovely. 


- * 
= S © * 
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Surely, tis tie N&bteſt wettth, and with moſt caſe is carryed eve 
where. 'Tis kept wirh6ut 4 forain Guard, and is of preſent uſe 
| whereſoe're a man is throwne, Like the Philoſophers ſtone, it cre 
| ates a man fold; chat before had none of his own. Tr turns the 
; | coorſer Mental ao uſeful Coin, and is ſuc as cunnotbe loſt with- 
out our health or beg. "Aid truly, the Geawry and comlineſs of 
| | the body, dds oft mes dq che like; nay; with mean capacities, it 
does a great deal mote 3 t Hui o their de, and is more ob- 
| vious to their ſenſes, thet Te&no detper chen the * Corpo- 
r4l_Beanty, and the emanations of a pleaſing Aſpect. Yet, — 
— t 


. 
— 
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R ESOLFES. 
tis a form that pleaſerh all, as wellthe wiſe in winde, as the weak 


and being a youth, by chance was met by Socrates in a narrow 
at Athens; Socrates liking his aſpecł, held out his ſtaffe to 
him in his way, and queſfion d him, where ſuch and ſuch Merchan- 
dixes were [old ; which Xenophon preſently told him. Then he ask'd 
him, if he knew, where men were made better; to this he (aid, He 
conld not tell; Then ſayes Socrates, Go with me, and I will ſhew you. 
Upon this he became his Scholler, and afterward grew a Favorite 
to Cyra, and for Arts and Armes, left his memory famous to even 
this very day. ; 

The next is a handſome - Behaviour, He that demeans himſelf 
well, is cver uſher'd in by a friend, that recommends him to the 
Company that knew him nor. 'Tis not difficult by the behaviour to 

e at the Man. This is a motive Beau, which waites upon the 
whole bedy, as the other does upon the face and complexion, 
Sapienti wire inceſſw modeſtiar convenit, A ſober Garbe becomes 
the wiſer man. The Emperor Trajas was ſo winning this way. 
That his friends would have thought it too much, had he not ſa- 
| tisfycd wich this Anſwer, That he deſired to be ſuch 4 Prince to others, 
A he deſired an other trince ſhould be to him, if he were a Subject. 
There is a grace waits upon a noble meen, that exacts a liking, if 
not a love from all that do behold it. The grave and civil perfons 
flock't about Livia at the Theater, while Julia, like the five, by her 
ridling up and down, had ſhak d up all the chaffy ware about 
he 


T. 
As theſe, being well complexioned, roms favout and let us into 
mens affections : ſo a ſtain in any of them, ſets us like the Owle 
among Birds ; if there be but light, we ſhall be ſure to be chatter d 
ar, or ſtruck at. A mind chats fill'd with ignorauce, or the per- 
'werſneſs of a froward diſpoſition, hath many enemies and no friends. 
As upon the Sea in a ſtorm, men may look with horror at a 
difance, but never will cover to come upon it; where, if we 
drowning, we cannot being frighted and wet, He chat is of a 
#ſpoſition, wants nothing of Ps Tyrant, but Pewer z and wants 


{nat will, but means to do miſchief. 


He thar.is a Clown in bthaviour, tels people, that it flowes from 4 
rue minde. Dioger es though he had t, by bis —— 
be name of Dog ; and coming once to a feaſt, the Company call 
im fo, and threw him bones: And to make good the appellation 
chat they ſtyld him with, as they ſate at che Table, like 8 Dog, by 
pit on their backs. The 'Vices that we harbour inwardly, are 
d by gur outward faſhion, Ex minimis poteris v0gneſtere-tm- 
eam; e Thctſſus oftenilit, & mans mota, & interdum Reſp 
wn, & #elidtis ad caput digius, & flexus orulorum, | 
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in apprehenſion. Xenophon was of more then ordinary —_ 


Improves 
& inſanum, riſms, vultus, Habituſq; demonſtrat. Even petty wr 


ee 


— 


— — 
— 
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caſt of the eyes does do it. Laughter, the Countenance, or the Ha- 
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the wanton does diſcover, the gate, thc motion of the hand, ſome- 
times the anſwer, holding up the finger to the head, or the very 


bit diſcovers to us the wicked and the wilde. And though ſome- 
times, under an unpleaſing Aſpect, the goodneſs of a well-diſci-| 
plin'd inſide may be cover'd ; yer, uſually, the detorm'd are Envi- 
ous and Diſdaining 3 and they had need excel others in the minde, 
being mulcted by Nature with a Corporal deformity. <Aſop, with 
all the Morality of his handſome Fables, could not. wipe off this! 
coorſneſs of his outſide 3 which, doubtleſs, as a chain held him 
ever in the condition of a ſlave: who elſe by the ſublimity of his 
Fancy might have mounted to higher pre ferment. 

The beſt remedies for theſe are Divinity , Morality , Phyſick, 
Religion can convert and adorne that winde, which naturally was 
ill. It is the Reaſon of a Deity, which doubtleſs can do more then 
all that is infus'd. from man; and, comprehending the univerſal; 
duty. of man, as to God, the World, and himſelf, ic muſt needs ex- 
cell in this, all that can be gained from man. They that are truly 


acted from the inſpirations of heaven, have all that can be got from 
below, with the excelle ncies of what is above, ö 


- Though to mend our Cenverſation, N can go far, as 
| Socrates did confeſs to Zopixms; when he axed him of ſeveral Vicesz 
yet it's effects are allowable rather in eu ard 2 then in the 
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| 


intrinſict integrities of the ſoul. And certainly, when that is preva- 
lent within, the outward demeanor is both acquired and directed 


by it. A wiſe man ought not in his carriage to commit a — 
againſt Wiſdom. For there may be many outward geſtures that 


ate not in themſelves anlamful; yet, highly are undecent. It was 
obſcrved by, the . Jews, that, cum digito loquitur ſtultus; the poig- 


| ting finger enſigns out a Foo}: though the hand may direct to the 


text, yet it dwels but in a blank margent. It was one of Salon 
Adagies, In via non properandum ; To run upon a Journey, is either 
peceſſity or folly.. And the Cringes of ſome are ſuch, as one w 


abe them to be Dancers ot Tumblers, rather then perſons of ſtay 


and ſober Callings. Men are like Wine, not gocd before the lec$ 
of Clowniſhneſs te ſetled; nor when, tis too windy, and wi Wl 
out of the Bottle; nor when tis too auſter e and ſowre to be taſte 
In a midling clarity and quickneſs it is beſt : And fo is man in hi 
Farigge and compertment, when he is neither dull not vapouring, 
to fart and ſevere in ls way. He that can preſerve himſelſ in 
tmper, (hall preſerve his 1 in health the better; and ſo corre 
inconveniences that may by want of that render him leſſe 
tothe company, As tis not neceſſary for every man to be a 
in theſe Arts; ſo it will be convenient, he have ſo much of them 


mw not only keep him from cantempt, but procure him approbgtion 
: oad. ; A: ( 
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LXX. 
Of Dancing, a 


Oubtleſs, it was out of the jolity of Nature, that the Art of 
this was firſt invented and taken up among men. Bate but 
the Fiddle ; the Colts, the Calves, and the Lambs of the field, do 
the ſame. So that the thing init ſelf ſcems to me to be natural 
and innocent, begot and bern at firſt out of the ſprightly and in- 
nocuous Activity and Rarification of the bloud and ſpirits, excited 
by the yourhful heat that flowes and flowers within the ſwelling 
Veins- We need therefore the lefle wonder , that ſome of the 
Ancient Grecians ſhould ſo much extoll it, deriving it not on- 
ly from the Amenity and Floridneſs of the warm and ſpirited 
bloud ; bur, deducing it from heaven it ſelf , as being praQtiz'd 
there by the Stars, the Conjunttions , Oppoſitions * Aſpetts 
— Revolutions, the Ingreſſes, and the Egreſſes, and the like; ma- 
king ſuch a Harmony and Conſent , as there ſeems a well-ordered 
dance amongſt them. 
And we ſhall finde it not only praQtiz'd by the Generality | 
of almoſt all the Nations of the Earth; but by many of them, | 
and thoſe the moſt Generous and Civiliz'd , brought into the 
Solemnities of their Religion. As the Phrygrians had their Cory- 
bantes. The Cretians, their Curetes dancing in Armour. In 
Delos, nothing ſacred ſcarſe ere done without it. The Indian 
Brackmans, morning and evening dancing did adore the Sun. The | 
eAgyptians, eAthiopians , the ruder Scythian, and the learneder 
Greet, ſcarſe cntred upon any thing that ſolemn was, without 
it, The Romans had their Salii, their dozen of page to Mars ; 
who in pycd Coats, with Swords by their ſides, a Javelin in one 
hand, and a Shield in the other, danc'd about the City. Socrates 
that was owned to be the wiſeſt among all the Greeks diſdain'd 
not in his Age to learn to Dance, and after to commend the 
Exerciſe. And Seneca tels us of the Meritorious Scipis, that he 
was not aſhamed, tf antiqui illi viri ſolebant , inter luſum , & 
feſta tempora, virilem in modum "Re , as the Antients then 
had wont, at Playes and Solemn Feſtivals, in a manly wiſe to 
|crip it up and down, Even among the Fews, where the Ora- 
cles of God were extant, we finde it uſed a the Rites and 
Exerciſes of their Religion, and upon occaſions o extraordinaty 


— 
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Ties led the Maids their dance, with her Timbrel in . 

hand. Fephta's daughter met her Father with a dance. And Da- 

vid did it before the Ark; his pious zeal, tranſporting him 150 
| 4 
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Nor did the wiſe Alfonſus deem that woman leſſe, whom he 


— — — 


this corporal exultation. Iis like, he danced alone; elſe Mic al 
would have laugh'd at more then him, But yet, if it were not 
mixt, it was next it; being, as all that we read of, in the fight and 
view of both ſexes. 

When the Prophet Jeremiah, foretold the return of the ems from 
captivity, Jer. 31. and begins to reckon up the joyes that ſhould en- 
ſue ; Among the reſt, he tels them, The Virgins ſhall rejeyce in the 
Dance: the Latin hath it in Choroz and doubtleſs, that did often- 
times conſiſt both of men and women together, as well as Vir- 
ginsz comprehend both ſexes. And if Dancing were. unlawful, 
neither would God allow of being ſcrved by it; nor would So- 
lomon have told us, There i' 4 time to Dance, as well as there 1 
to mourn, So that tis not the matter and the thing that is condem- 
ned, but the manner and corrupt abuſe, I finde not that Saluſt 
twitted Sempronia, meerly for her dancing; but, for doing it more 
artificially then an honeſt woman needed: And tis for this that 
Gabinizs and Cælius too, are reproached. Cate, I know, accu- 
ſed Lucius Murena, for dancing in Aſia ; and Cicero, that under- 
wok to defend him, ſaid, He durſt not maintain it to be well 
done in reſpect of the circumſtances : but, ſure he was, he did 
not do it conſtantly; as if the uſing of ic but ſometimes, were a 
| kind of juſtification, And in this ſenſe was his ſaying, Nemo ſaltat 
ſobrius, The ſober man does ſeldom act in capers ; taking it to be 
allowed doctrine, That, Aliquando dulce eſt inſanire in loco; *Tis 
pleaſant to be frolique in ſeaſon. 

Ludovica Vives tells us of ſome Afians that coming into 
Spain, and ſeeing the people dance, did run away affrighted ; as 
thinking them poſſeſt with ſome ill ſpirit , or elſe that they were 
out of their wits, And indeed one would think there were ſome 
Sorcery in it, that the tickling of a Sheeps-gut with Hair and'a little 
Roſen , ſhould make a wiſe man leap up and down like mad., 


ſaw ſo wildly dancing, that he concluded, Surely, twould not be 
long before that Sybil would declare her Oracle; thongh he 
himſelf a little after, with the Emperour Frederick, and his 
Empreſs, was content to make one at the ſport, To dance 
too exquiſitely is {0 laborious a vanity , that a man would be 
aſhamed to let any body ſee , by his 2 in it, that he hath 
ſpent ſo much time in learning ſuch a trifle. And to be totally 
ignorant of it, and of the garbe and comportment that by lear- 
ning it, is learn d; ſhewes a man either Stoical or but meanly 
bred , and not inur d to Converſation, The beſt is a kind of care- 
leſs eaſineſs , as if twere rather natural motion, then curious and 


artificial prattizing. 
That there have been ſeveral offences occaſioned by it, is not 
to me an Argument againſt it, in it ſelf, Even at Sermons, I have 


read, 


read , that ſcenes of laff have been lay d. I would not patronize 
it for the leaſt offence that is in it. But if it conduces to the 
bettering of Pchaviour , and the handſome Carriage of a mans 
perſon among ſtrangers ; if it be for a Hartneleſs Exerciſe , for 
a Recreation meerly ; or, to expreſſe inoffenſively a juſtifiable 
joy 2 1 ſee not why it ſhould be condemn'd. It is good for a 
man ſo to Dance, as not to put his friends, that ſhall behold 
him, out of coantenance; or, that he need be afhamed ; if his 
enemy ſhould ſtand by. Some men have an averſneſs to it, and 
theſe it ſeldom becomes. 
Frederick the Third , us'd often to ſay, He had father be 
ſick of a Feaver, then endeavour to Dance. And moſt Mar- 
tial men ate rather for the Drum and Trumpet, then the Lute 
and Viol. If it were abſolutely ill in it ſelf, or if the ill char 
ſeems to adhere, were in it ſelf inſeparable from it; It were bet- 
ter all were gone, then for the greateſt pleaſure to keep the leaſt 
of wg. Bur I cannot think that all muſt fin, if they 
come but once to humour an Inſtrument z or, that there cannot 
de dane »e without 4 danger to Chaſtity. F had rather hold wich 


Ariſtippss, 


—ͤ— — — — 


In Liberi patri# ſacris 


Mens que pudica eſt neſciet corrumpier. 


The truly modeſt Will, 
In Bacchus orgies can be modeſt Kill, 


And albeit ſome of the Fathers have declaimed high againſt 
this Recreation; yet, I take it to be, as it was rudely and = 
viouſly uſed by the Vulgar, and with the infective Pag 

thoſe times. Bur ſurely, as ſolemn Entertainments are among 
great Perſons ; and, meetings of Love and Friendſhip among 
perſons of Quality; There is nothing more Modeſt , more De- 
cent, or more Civil, Where even the leaſt inclination dan 
fonneſs is held a mark of Rudeneſs. And having ſo many eyes 
ew te. Fo on or Time, indeed, were fitter for ſuch p 


theſe. To conclude upon this Theme, I take it to be like 

3 ſomething difficult to be kept in the mean; eaſie to be 
AA and almoft by all Nations at once decryed and 
Practit's. . 
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LXXI. 


Of the Folly of Sin. 


I. was the Fool that (aid, There « no GC; for certainly, no Wiſe 
man ever thought it. And yet, the Fool had ſo much wit, as not 
to prate on't: It was but in h heart he ſaid it. Impudence was not 
ſo great, nor inward Convittion ſo ſtrong, as that he could with 
Confidence declare it by his Tongae. Nor did he ſeriouſly think it 
in his heart ſo chat it ceded no further, then a bare and lazy 
wiſh, becauſe he would be glad it were ſo, But, doubtleſs , he 
could no more believe there was no Soul of this vaſt World , then 
that there was no ſþirit to actuate his body Or, that a Watch could 
tell us Time, and motion all its Wheels, without a Spring or Bal- 
lance, If we believe and ſee, That the Mind with caſe, with plea- 
ſure, and without trouble, diſpoſes and commands every motion, 
and member; every Muſcle, and Nerve; every reſerve, and poſture 
of our Corporal Frame we may as well conceive, that Infinite 
and Incomprebenſible Spirit, may as caſily diſpoſe and order every! 
particle and accident of this Great and Circumferential World, And. 
then, it cannot but follow, That this Great Soul of All, muſt be In- 
finitely Wiſe, Infinitely Fuſt, omnipotent, and Ommiſcient, with all 
thoſe other glorious Attributes that go to the making up of God. 
And if God be, and be thus, as Senſe and Reaſon by Demonſtration 
makes evident; Can there be any greater folly in the world, then 
to incur the anger of this Almighij and All. wiſe Cd? Sin is ſo purely 
Fally, that it is in the main, aſſuredly, never leſs then an Averſion from 
true Wiſdom. Sis can no more be without Folh, then fire without 
dryneſs, or, water without moiftare. 'Tis Folly chat opens the dore, 
and lets it into the heart; that hugs it, and retains it there, as the 

| does the Stone, till ix cars and grates out that which gave 
it birth and breeding. 8 was well ſaid of Srobew, Malorum om. 
nimm Stultiria oft Mater, Of all that's ill, tis Folly is dq; Mother. 

When a Man is under a Prince chat he knows is exact in his 
Jaſtice, will he beſo umviſe as before his face to violate his moſt equal 
Law ? Sn is ſo deeply a, folly, that it ſers a my ale him | 
and tranſports him clean contrary to his true an Intereſt; 1 
chere be any man more Fool then the wicked, lex le the Ging · 
ling Scepter, and the py'd Coat, if he can. Even Nature teaches all 
chings a ſelfpreſer vation. But the ſinzer is more brutiſh then the 


eat of the field. He deſtroyes himſelf, and locks his own legs in 


the ſtocks. Suppoſe a man raiſed by a Noble Prince, from the po- 
verty and ſubjection of a Cottage, to the plenty and command of a 
Province, and withall hath promiſe of a gloriows Crown hereafter : 
One would think it were this mans Intere n to Honour and = 

t 15 


— — 


| [from a fathers love; tis the fools lip that enters into tomremion, 


| 
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this Prince, to be true and faichful to him, to have no complyance 
with his Enemies, nor to let them have any thing of his ſervice ot 
attendance. And would not all the world condemn him fot a Fool 


verſe with Beggars, conſort with Theives and Traytors, great offen- 
alone with this, would be ſure to frolick it with his Prisces grandeſt 


Yet, this is the caſe of every one that is wicked, It was among the 
Simple ones that Soli mon ſaw the young man as a foot going to the 
correction of the ftecks, through his incontinence. "Tis the fool that 
utters anders, tis the fool that ſports in #viſchief, tis the fool that 
rages and is confident, tis the fool that deſpiſerh imftrattios, though 


tis the fool that will be medling, tis the fool that folds his hands 
in ſloth ; tis the fool that truſteth in his own frail heart; tis the fool” 
that makes a mock at ſin. And the Pr eremy will tell us, Hr 
this gets wealth wrongfully , though he may van wel, at bis end. 
le pal be a Fool. Nor indeed is it the want of parts, or ati ina- 
bility of Nature, that ſo much undoes a man, as the turpitude and 
tain of fm. Even a Fool and an Innocent may be ſometime of fimi- 


ſenſe. And we read not, that a man ſhall Rae a fool 
2 dee of otdinary comprehenſion. But the NHalmiſt 5 1 
us, That Fouls, becauſe of their Tranſgreſſiom and Tniquitits, art & 
flifed. And queſtionleſs, there is a great deal of reaſon for this,'A 
man is not condemned. for being a natural Innacem; it is not ever 
his fault: The children that our Saviour received; were fuch. Bir 
tis the ſin, that expoſes us to puniſhment. All the ſufferings in the 


may indure, and preſerve his own uprightneſs, and be endearectto 
his Maker for them. But, ſin does make us culpable. We break Gods 
bleſſed Lim, and fo by guilt grow fowl, become abborr d be- | 
fore him ; {© that all the pretended pollutions of dee hw 
not like the ' fat» of a willing and a knowing fin. Thet are 

ſpoke the excellent and admired Seneca, Licet fer "bomines i 

neratares, & Deum iis, tamen per care nollew, ob pete 


the only thing that in all | ſtrive to avoid, 
there be à more furious madneſs, a blacker phrenſie, à deepe 
plicity, or a more leaden ſtupidity; then to raſh op ies to tts 
Pool of putre faction ? For it not cy drenches us in'this Cerhr a 
Late, but it row us into the Sea bf offences,” and d&hilitates us in 


| 
| 
| 
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that ſhould for tries anger him > That ſhould play with Boys, con- 


ders, and all the looſer ſortof the filly and the baſe 3 and not content 


| Buemsy, and be ready to obey him in all that he ſhould command ? 


world, are not in themſelves fo il, as is the ſmalleſt fn, Theſe a har 


twrpitadinem, Though I were ſure men er Know it * 

chat Cod vid certainly pardon it yet, IV commit a fn 

rr eſore beſug 
world we 


the reſs of 'goed. If we would be moving towards Hedvih, 
like a chain about a Priſoners leg; our own fad gui docs 2 
—ñ | Yy2 en 
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| us back, and keeps us ſtill in ſlavery. As creatures that are odiousto l- 
manity, hide themſelves in the blackneſs of the night, that neither tho 
Sun nor other Creatures may look 2 their detormity : So it is wich 
the depraved finner, that is too foul for this /ighr, Yer, ſins being the! 
works of derkneſs,we prefer the inconſolable darkneſs before the plea- 
ſure ofthe brighteſt Ray. As in Gen. 15. when Abrahams ſell aſleep, an 
harror of great darkneſs fell upon him-ſo,when we are invigilant, and 
carcleſsof our (clyes, the blinding darkneſs of our ſins ſurptizeth us. 
Tell me; if in all tte ſhop of Nature, a greater Fool can be 
faund, chen be that having a Friend and'Fattct, that loves and will 
not leave him, till he bath fix'd him in Eternal Happineſs: yet, 
will giddily, willally, ran, and wantonly, run from hi 
to cxouch, and creep, and become a flave to him, that he knows 
will uſe him with all the. Inſultation of Tyranny and Torment that 
Vengeance can invent. Nor is this in the groſs, but in each particular 
fence. Are not men out of their wits, that will play away Eſtates 
af Plenty, when after they muſt live to ſtarve ? That by their Luſi 
and Laſciviouſneſs, will maketbemſclves Lazars and Cripples > That 
their Ambition, beget themſclves trouble and ruine ? That by theix 


.ovctoufneſs, ,. purchaſe conte mpt and curſes , and 42 


emſelves, but greater fear and guilt? Thar by their r er, 

throw — — quarrels _ deſtruction? That — 

neſs make themſelves Sots, and get Vizards inſtead of Faces > That 

by tteir Ryot and ony, ſend all their Riches downthe Common- 

vers and ar laſt, as Zacul/av, grown ſtupid, they muſk live under 

e wel another. Can a child be ler, when it is dandled 
mW 


into any thing, we mind to put upon it? or for aGaud or Rattle be 
to part wich all that can be of benefit to it? Does not the fine 
do werſe and faghfher,when for a toy, a concęit a licoriſh deſite, an 
1 or fapry, he ſhall diſmiſs himſelf of Felicity, and all thoſe 
aving Gragcs pat can render him happy for ever > Are ur not 
to de entic d Nl (like Children ſtoln by Spirits) 
ich pretended Kindneſs and painted baubles, till we be put under 
ee carryed as cternal Exiles from our Native C ountrey, 
Heaven, 10 adde life of ſlaves in ſhackles under Tyranny > When 
Lyſimachw ig Tbracia, had delivered up himſelf and bis Army to 
Damiti an ſot want of water; and, after a draught, conſidered what 
he. Gene; Be hendees 1 the Godeexclat, Tha hen 
for. the,pleaſure of a diſh of water to turn bimſelf ou 

ip ino 2 Slave. We traffique gold for durt, when we 
fe ought by fn. Let a man be never ſo great a Politician, 
1 „ he will appcar to be imple ar laſt. And though: 
» By 1 gain upon others; yer, let him remem- 
no man can do an injury to another, but withall, he does 
f.; and ſo, though he thinks to ſhow himſelf of a deeper 
and a higher ſtandard of wit then his neighbour 3 yer, in the 
, he will come forth a fool. That 
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LXXII. 


That the Mind only makes Content. 


E ſce it is neither eaſe, nor labour, nor wealth, nor want, that 
ſears a man in either Pleaſure or Diſcom1ens. Some men 
with liberty, leiſure, plenty, and 1eft, bave lefs ſatifollias then thoſe 
| tbattoy! in ſweating paint and lala. And others even in pleafare 
— which wculd wear cut all the happineſs of him that is not 
that may affe ed. Repoſe to an active wi 1 
irkſcme "ting And 7 hr to him that hath not buſineſs, Play 
talen up inſtead ont; and even that, after alittle * tes 0 
— as buſineſs; and, in the ſequel, uſually . 
ſee in the that have plenty to pleaſe themſelves all they can 
gine z that by their wealth may make aer and Winer at I 
and that ſet m to others io command all the walks in 2 rd. 
the Birds to warble what they ſhall but bid them: =: 
ſhine, but makes dcm nice and wanton, —— 1 

2 dae be 712 


vertiſe ments, they quarrel with their own felici 
their curiouſuc ſs even all that Providence im 
eg: As, foll and — — which the 
would — licious. When 4 'fonnd bur Ons 
Thouſand Seſterties was all ar laſt was him, wich ſhame, 
in ſcorn, he quaſt his poyſon d dravghe, and dy dt. 


— Yuid enim majove thachinwe 
Excipitur Populi, quam panyer Apicins ? 


— For, what can People jeer at more, 
Then once to hear, Apicize is grown poor? 


Even Content turns to vexation, and we are weary with having 
— to weaty us. All the 12 the Ccmpals, cannot blow 
one gale thar ſcwe men ſhall be pleas'd with, A froward mind 
bodies over · fat, they are — 

„ 10 


wakes all the Moſes, furies; like 
with their own low d load. Nor ean men fo atte 
ſelves in all the ſmiles of Fortune, The 2 4 ſeems 1c0 
the Roſes ſrrell  falſewe. Sore men are Fe 
lane, Evy, Pride, ard (lahr, ther, like 
o teat, rot <nly choſe that ſeek to ty them op; s ers Are as 
looſe their chains, and then ſood to ve with, Telt chem what 
al, er cl them 
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; ſay as they fay, they ſhall blur: and ſnarl, As Waſps, diſturb d, or | 
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let alone, they buzze and angry make a noyſe about you: Being | 
of a nice and tender ſpirit ;- nor heat, nor cold, can be indured by | 
them. As Arrows whoſe feathers are not even ſet; draw them 
never ſo home, and ſhoot them from what Bow you will, they 
ſhall never fly right to the mark. Their own A peſttions make 
but a milder and more terrene Hell. What a pitiful little peek t 
Haan from all his context ? On the other ſide, where the Mind 
| does incline, and is pleas d to gratific:the ſmooth d Affections; all 
things ſeem to have a ſerene aſpect. As through a Strangus the Air 
delightful, and all the colours that do enrich the Rainbom make 
it W Do we — ir wy — oſten — : — there are 
many that take pleaſure in toyl? can out · riſe un, out- 
Nee fields wild Beaſt, Meerly out of 
fancy and delectation, they can find out wirth, in Yociteration z and 
uſick, in che barking of Dogs; and be centent to be led About the 


| 1 
| | But, were a man injoyn d ta this, that did not 
| = 

x ſimple ani wonder at the ſeveral 
Centemiments f men; For, unleſs the deſires of men be bounded 
with Prudence and Moderation, the Appetite of the Mind is various, 


as the Palate of the Body, for which no man can give a reaſon, As 
he is like to be moſt at eaſe in his Journey, that likes the pace of the 
Beaſt he rides on: So is he that can bring his ind to-approve of that 
— God — . in. _ ſince the dwg alone is judge of 
pleaſure, tis not others apprebenu, bur the party fancies 
to himſelf, that ſatisfies, 


ms a — A. — — — — — — 
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A Mong: all the varieties that liberal Nature does beſtow upon 
2 al 7 — . Sun = _ and do make uſe 
f, as nakedly they were produc d at brit, — nf 
and trimming we ſtrive to improve and beantific? Ihe rareſt and moſt 
ious avgterials, we think not ſplendid, till we have refin'd hens. 

e cut and poliſh Diamonds, We burniſh gold and filver. Our filks 

we ſcour , and igive them gloſs and dhe. Our Fool! we card and 


mingle ;\ 
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wingle; we wear rot Cloth till dreſ d and dy'd, and then with lace | | 
| and fancy work it up for wearing. We cat nor food, but cook'd with 
| ſawce and arted for the palate, Even the Cow eats not her Mo- 
| ther Earths brave fa, all and only green. Providence bath en- 
amel d all with beauty, in the orient colours ſprinkled in her Mantle, 
| that by the ches being pleas'd, the appetite may be more enticed cur, 
| and the medly become con fectien, fitter for Natwres ſuſtenance. We 
| do not rudely cap our weed and fone together for our dwellings , 
but we hew and fit the m into decent order ; we arc ſolicitous to con- 
trive them fately without, and beautiful and convenient. within; fo 
that we make them by «dorning them, and by the rules of Archite- 
Qure, rather a Palace then a Priſon, Every Calling hath his Badge 
and Ornament. The Souldier ſhincs in Steel, the in her Fewels, 
the Ceurtier in his Silks, The Law and Phyſick, have their proper ha- 
bits, fitted to their known Profeſſions, And in all Religions, Fewifh, 
| Heathen, Mahumctan, and Chriſtian; I never found, but their Priefts 
in their Garments were diſtinguiſht rem the Lait Bock. Only we 
have found of later years a race of ruder men, that under the pre- 
rence of Piety, have taken up a garb both ſortiſh and diſdainſul; that 
are afraid to be known by their habits to be Prieſts ofthe living God z 
they can wear a Cypreſs or a Ribbend for a friend; but, not a Sf 
or Girdle, for the Charchor State. Surely, a Gown or Shrplice may 
in themſelves as well be worn, as either a Shirt, ot Band, or Cloke : | 
and they can bardly to unbyaſſed men give a reaſon for declini 
them. unleſs ir be becauſe Anthorjry commands them. As if 
the Apoſtle commands, That things be done decemtly, and in order, 
therefore it were ſufficient ground tor men to be croſs, and rude, and 
common, and {lovenly, at would have become of theſe tnen, had 
they been cnzoyned to have been attyred as Aaron, in light and 
flaming colours, with Bels tinkling, and Pomgrenates dangling, round 
about their Kitts > How would they bavebrook'd a linnem Miter: 
ſixteen cubits long, that will rather loſe a Living, and the oppor- 
tunity of ſaving ſeals , and the honour of being an agent for Hea- 
ven, then own a limple Surplice ? As it white were not a colour 8s 
lawful as black; or, the tbrid of the fax as warrantable as the wn we 
cut from off the dumb Sheeps back : or,that a Gown were not as legi- 
timate tobe worn in a Church, as ſor them to ſit wrape with T5 | 


n — — — 


, 

own warm houſe or fuddy, 1 find to the Fews by God himſelf, chere 
were twelve peculiar habits appointed tothe Zewites, And _— 
(not being forbidden) why may not his Church without offence" in- 
joyn ſome > which ate ſo far from being unlawtul inthemſelves, 4s 
we ſce, they would be worn, if they were not injoyned. And are | 
worn in cadim ſpecie, though not is cadem forma, *Tis granted 
Wel and I think, by moſt of the Reformed Divines, That 

n ritibws Adiapbor is habet Eccleſia. Potefiatem, In things 
the Church wants not awhority, He that is Ziewtenant of a Fre. | 
— 
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j uince, though in the main he be tyed to govern by the Laws , from! 
which he may not deviate : yet, he is never ſo bound up, but that 
in Circumſtances he hath a latitude Jeft ro diſcrerion. And if (al. 
h in it ſelf indifferent) it be once by the Church in199#'d , it, 
becomes then ſo far a Divine Law, as tis Divine, in Licits, to obey 
the Supreme Governor, and Legiſlative Power, And then, Where will 
be the difference in refuſing an Innocent Ceremony Autboritatively 
impoſcd, and aſſuming a practice of one diſputable,and not impoſed ? 
As urbia did in Faſting on the Lords Day; for which St. Auguſtine 
tells him, That Toras Eccleſias turbaret & damnaret, He would di- 
ſturb and condemn the Univerſal Church. It is not poſſible to per- | 
form aWorſbip without ſome natural or inſtitured Ceremony ; and 
while they are not contradicſ ive to the Canon, I cannot think, God 
will be angry with me for obeying them; or, that being an Anathema, 
if Lhear not the Church, I ſhould come to be fo, when I do obey 
her. While they are not declared Eſſentials of that Worſhip ; dre nor 
croſs to the Sacred Text, are ordained only for diſtinction, order, de- 
cency, and 3 Piety and Devotion; 1 ſee not, why it may not 
be in the prudence of a Church, moderately to inj enn them; and be- 
| come the Pieij and Humility of the beſt, to ſubmit to what ſhall be in- 
jeyn d? I remember a we os of a grave Divine upon this Subject, 
which was this; 4 Ceremony (ſaith he) in the judgement of all, i in | 
it ſelf a thing indifferent. To preach the Word, a thing precepted and 
of neee. Now, I would have men lay the thing indifferent in 
one ſcale; and the thing neteſſary in the other; and rhen ler them tell | 
me, if it be not better to ſwallow a Ceremony, then to rend a Churth, | 
Obedience and Unity tend to Peace; and Peace is the worlds flouriſh ;, 
but, ai viſion and diſobedience are as the train leading tothe Mine, 
blows up all. It the Ceremony did admit a diſpwte ; yer, being ſet- 
yants to the Church, ir would not wholly light upon them that obey- 
ed; andit may well be believed, their ſubmiſvion would be more 
acceptable then cither their e@vil,ortheir eriticiſm, The Ceremonies of 
Scate, though the wiſe man knows — be not of the ſinews of Go- 
pernment, yet, they are the ur, and of the countenance thereof; ſo, 
| in common pcople a kind of awful reverence both of the Per- 
and the Fenij,EH There is no doubt; but the practice of deceui 
pn ſremiy Ceremonies does help to preſerve a Church not only in x- 
ba, but in eſttem. And is as a rail to keep off the profayle Fuliahs, 
who elſe might do as he did, piſs upon the Table. Nor do I find, 
but aſſoon as the Church arrived at any ſtate of power, but ſhe 
too upon her 10 be as well formally as materially a church; and 
beſides. the rites, of Worſhip by her preſcribed, Feſtivals, and Li- 
orgies , her ſplendor: was ſuch, that with ſome emulation, if ndt 
en, ber Enemies began to ery our, EN qudlibui% offs Marie Filto 
þ Wſtrant} 'Secbur with wat coſtly Veſſels they officiate to the 
| Son Mary: Theol. lib, 3. cap. 12. Thowgh rhe bark of a Tree be 
— —ä1 i eee . ——. 
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no part of the Timber, fruits, or leaves; yet we ſee, if that be ſtript 
away, the Tree it (elf will dye, So, a naked Charch is no more laſt- 
ing or comely, then the Body of a Man without clothes is ſeemy 
or ſecure. 


LXXIV. 


Of the contentment after the overcomming of a ſtrong 
Temptation. 


E. Very Temptation is 2 ſnare, and they that overcome are as Birds 
eſcaped , whom Nature ſuffers not to hold from rejoycing but 
as ſoon as they are got loole they chirp and ſing out a Foy to — 
ſelves. Surely if a man would chooſe out a happy condition to live in, 
he could not fancy to himſclt a better then — he is come off a 
Conqueror ofa great and ſtrong Temptation. Victory is ſo pleaſant 
a thing, that it leaves # man nothing to fear, unlaſſe it be that which 
he-feareth not; The ſoul put by from God retutm in the cod with 
comfort, and ſweetly cloſeth with its Maker, whoſe goodneſſe (he 
knows it is to make her fo Victoria. Divided friends when once 
they come to meet, like Iron and the Loadſtone, they do not march 
but leap to one anothers boſome. They know th are ever under tc 
Onde of Gods divine protection, but now they Hyinto the Almigh- 
ties arms, and reſt ſecure witl in his ſa ſe Embraces, When Spar- 
tan-youths had overcome an Enemy, they were brought home with 
garlandi crownd, with wwſick and tej encing. The greateſt exultati - 
ons that we read of, were the Tri»wmphs that were conter rd on Con. 

rors,” And tis worthy our obſervation what high and ſplendid 
Priviledges the Scripture does aſſign to him that — He 
ſhall eat of the Tree of Life, and of the hidden Mana, Comforts 
and Inſpirations ſent from Heavey as the food of the foul, Hidden 
becauſe only knovn to himſelt. And the white Stone with the new 
ame inſcribed alluding to the Acquitialt and Donations of ſupteam 
Princes; beſtowed on fach as had the Innocence and blefing to light 
upon them : which were ſo high to the enjoyers of them, that they 
were not able to make any other ever underſtand them. He ſhall be 
made à Pil in the Trmple of Cid, & ſhall go out no more, and (hall at 
laſt be permitted to fit in the I hrone with Heavens great Maker, and 
the ſupreme Ged of gods. It furniſhes him with experience of the 


— 


* 


craſis and wiles and policies of ſharpeſt enemies, and the Aides , 


aſſiſtances and unexpected pro vidences, of an Almighty Guardian and 

de fender; and by the cxerciſe of their Faith ard patience and their 

| other ſtock of Vertues, animates and increaſes them: whereby by o- 
tri- | 


4. 
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vercomming once we learn to overcome again, and maſter a 
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«mph over all thoſe ſubrieyes that are lifted up againſt us. Tis one 
of a Geveraf's ſtrongeſt 4 11 to incite his men to Courage, To 


put them in mind, how oft they have been viQors. It does enkin- 
dle induſtry and add aforce to Fortuwde, while being overcome de- 
clines the rifing head and debaſes all the \pirirs to a dull and low 
Terrenity. The air is alter Victory more wholeſome, then it was be- 


— — and the ſtirring of the element does 
1 purge it, and the C eng freelier then he did 
2 40 


checqut ition. The preſent Region is his 
own to reſt and ſleep 7 0 - 


when he —— The mind is 
lightned both of — Care, And he looks upon his own Happi- 
neſſe as both —— —— longer for his late hard 
— veſt. — — the Antients in making 
the Palm: tree the SEG a os oem to be incur vated 
by weight, bur al green with pleaſant fruit and of 
continuance ly bd ere others Trees. In which the Holy 
Ghoſt is not w unaſpeRive tothe cuſtome that was uſed among 
men, ſince we fd the Thromphers i the Revelation (as badges of | 
Victory) carryed their Pala in their bends, And the Text, a little 
after, tells us that theſe were of thoſe that had come out of great Tri- 
bulution, — noble ay md yr — — in not 
yielding, their over-towring their coming off with M 
ry, againſt all che Aſſuults of fierceſt Foes, and Tewpiers ; t ek 
—— the Viſen ani Fraition — the Almig ht 
from ſorrow, or any other of t 
of — And certainly to overcome a Temptars- 
been battering hard upon us; dilates the pleaſed ſoul, 
and,lifring it ap to God, does place it in a cala — Though 
2 true, yet myſtically it was not the ſhadow 
FL end = er after his Conquef,then it was before. It a 
roſe up bgher inte oft of men : and extended a protection 
as had their ——— ů en 
ga —— ſame in one man. A 
epd and Wh — by the e and hanghgi of his 
=_ —— after bowed and kneeled to, by all that drew 
under the wing of the Romane Eagle. And more then this, 
it ſhews the —— parts, which elſe would ſteal unſeen, from 
off the ffage. It is with vertuous men, as it is with Spices and ſome 
Herbs. Their bruiſing, by conteſt, tells all about how 


kind 
rich their dor is, 


_ ada mots face creſcere flammar: 
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Ho have I ſeen, rhe brandifbt Torch blaze high , 
While that unſtirt d, by ſtanding till, docs dye? 


As gold is the better for being in the fire, and fo is more eftecm'd 
by men when purified: So is man, got off from Temp: anon, not on 
ly beiter lik'd by thoſe of this world, but he is more endeared to the 
cu he ſerves, tor appearing of a t Fidelity. 
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LXXV. 


Of (vilicy. 


Nleſſe they be impaſſionate, The greateſt ſpirits, and thoſe 

of the beſt and nobleſt breeding, are ever the moſt reſpective 
obſequious in their Girbe, — moſt oblervant and grateful 

in their Language to all. They know, rudenefle is ſo courſe a gobber 
that it cannot be digeſted by a healthful Romach : nor Terms unci- 
vill heard without g or quarrel, And therefore to prevent the lat- 
ter they are careful to avoid the firſt, This we may build upon: The 
moſt ſtad judgments are perſons of the Higheft civil. They think, 
to diſpleaſe is none of the proper intereſts of Man: Netere made 
him Communicable and Sociable, To be rude or fooliſh is the badg 
of a Weak mind, and of one deficientin the converfive quality of 
Man. The N«bleſt Creatures are the more univerſally geod. The 
fire refuſes not, as well to warm the Beg ger as the Prince, The was 
ter bears as well the Carrick as the Cort, The carth to all allows 
her bearing boſome, The equall air as cqually ſerveth all. And the 
bright Sone, without diſtinQion ſhines. To occaſion à quarrel is 
4 hang of R.,, And if a wiſe man hath unawares provok'd 
one, Ir lies in the mind, as mercury does inthe Body, exuſes not wor- 
king till it quite be got out. It is not for one Genies to ſpeak to 
another what ſhall beget either ſhame or anger, or call up either a 
bluſb or frown. And if there be a neceffiry to diſpleaſe, yet we ought 
to do it as w#rſes do with Children when they are to give them what 
is bitter, ſmear it in bony or rowl it in ſogar, that even the palate 


dying Arittorle when he was ſought to by his Sebeflars to declare 
his Succeſſor, among which there were two eſpecially of more emi- 
nent merit then the reſt, Theopbraſias 2 Lerbian and Menedemm 4 
Rhodian, Ariſtotle calls tor Wine of both thoſe places, pretending 
todrink his laſt farewell with his Scholars before he dyed, He taſtes 
the Wine of Rhodes and commends it both for ſound and pleaſant. 
Then taſting that of Leſbos, he commendeth both for excellent 


(if poſſible ) may be held in content, "Tis a handjome ſtory of the | 
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1 but that of Leſbos to be the more del cious: by which they 


underſtood, he meant Theophraſſ s ſhould hold the ſucceſſion. So by 
commending both, he tacitely prefterr'd the one without the leaſt di- 
paragement tothe other. And in Kel gion, this will hold as well as in 
mcrality and the common Converſation of the World. For that 
was never found tobe a ſoc to good minners, but that it allowed of 
2 civill reſpect both in behaviour and wrd, by paying obſervance 
in the one, and giving Tiles in the other, according to the degree! 
and quality of S perſon we have to deal with, Focob we know to 
have been a perſon elect and in Grace with God himſelf, and though 
Eſau were a prophane perſon and had fold his Birth right to his 
younger Brother whercby the priviledges of primogeniture were loſt 
and fs right in the Sacred Covenant diſputable it no: w44:atedy yer! 
when Jacob intended to meet him, becauſe he was a great man and 
in the Natare of a petty Prince and in ſome kind a General fot he hid 
a Band of 400 men: He firſt ſends him a gie preſent ob many nu: | 
merous Beaſts. And commanded his ſervants, when Eſas inquired 
whoſe they were, they ſhould ſay, They were a preſent for my Lord 
Eſau ſent him from his ſervant Facob. And when he him ſelf came 
neer him, he bowed himſelf ſeven times to the ground upon his ap 
proach to his Brother, Nay all his retinue after him, the hand: 
maids and their Children, Leah ard her Children, Foſeph and 
Rachel, all of them bowed them ſelves; and after that, in diſcourſe 
he complements him ſeveral times with, Let me find Crace in the 
ſiebt of my Lord, and therefore have I ſeen thy face, as though 1 
had ſeen the face of God, David, though he were ancinted and de- 
feened King; yet when he met Prince Fonatha7, he icll on his 
face three times, and bowed himſelf to the ground, I he Shynamite 
fell at the Prophet Zliſha's feet, and bowed her ſelf to the ground. 
The Widow of Tekoa told David, As an Angel of Gd, ſo is my 
Lord the King, Though Darius were a Pagan Prince , and had; 
(thoughuanilliogly ) yet unjuſtly, permitted Daniel to the Lyons 
Den: Vet as ſoon as he was out, his Language was: O Ring, live for 
ever, In the New Teſtament St. Paul begins his Complement with, 
King Agrippe. And when Feſtus charg'd him wrongfully with be- 
ing mad; His return was not Rewviling, nor Recrimination: bur, I 
am not wad, moſt, Noble ey Certainly, in thoſe Eaſtern parts of 
the World, though they uſed not to uncover the head, yet the or- 
dinary bowing ot the body was «g vivalent to the putting off the 
Hat with us: but bowing down tothe ground, with all thole Reite- 
rations , was farr beyond our practice of ancovering ʒand deſcended | 
well neer to a Sacred Veneration. And the Rh terical Colldhdations, | 
with the Honourable Epithites given to their perſons, were farr be- 
yond the Appellations that ate uſed in our dayes, yet are we com- 
manded to uſe to every man the reſpects that are due to his place, 
and quality. God himſelf calls men to Honourable places, and 2 | 
cls) 


| 
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lefle where he is pleas d to beſtow it, we ought not to deny it. Ren- | 
| 


— — — ma 


der to all their a , Honour to whom Hanoar belongs. When our 
bleſſed Saviour that took upon him the form H a $S:rvant, was 
living among the Fews , though they hated his Doctrine, and ar laſt | 
condemn'd his Perſon, yertheir common ſalutation was, Kebbi, Kai- | 

bent, Maſter z And when in Honour to his Deſcent as allyed tothe | 
| Crown, he was called the Senne of David, he gave no checque to 
the Title, bur 79h» the 13 he tells them, Youcall me Me#er, and 
youſay well. So that ſafely we may conclude , that, Behaviour 
rude and clowniſb , and indeed unchriſtian, in keeping on the hat be- 
fore Nobles, Magiſtrates, Kings, and Swperiewrs (with that wits- 
periows thou-ing men, and not owning their Titles) comes not from 
Serip: ure or any example of the people of C, but from ſome 
blackey fiend that under the preterce of Prety and the Spirit, walks 
contrary to all the practice of the Faithfu/. The Apoſtle commands 
us to ſubmit our ſelves to every ordinance of Man tor the Lords ſake 
as yielding complyance not ſo much tor our own ends but pure! 
out of Conſcience as being a conſtitution ordained by God himſelf, 
whoſe Miſdome eſtabliſhr the World not only in the larger frame 
where naturally every thing ſubſides to what is ſuperiour , but e- | 
ven in every Prevince, ind each particular, where Government and obe. 
dience perpetuates the Harmony of all. 
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That the preſent Times are not worſe. then the Former. | 
| | 
IT. is the Preachers precept that a man ſhould not ſay z Why is it, 
chat the former dayes were better then theſe « For thou doſt | | 
not inquire wiſely of theſe things. Some have reduc'd this to thoſe 

only that ſmart under preſent troables 4 So paſſton rather then Rec- 

[ſon begers the Complainr, Others limit it to the comparing the 
Law with the Goſpe!, and then, there is no doubt, if any be judg be- | 
fides the Jew , He muſt be condemn'd of Folly , that would go a- 
bout to preferre the times ot Moſes under the load of Ceremeniow 
ſhadows , before thoſe ſince Chriſt wherein the yok is taken off, | 
and the cloud irradiated with the ſhine of Evangelical truth. So 
that we may confidently acknowledge that memorable ſaying of | 
Ant Sylvia that although the Chriſtian Religion had never | 
confirm'd by miracles, yet it deſeryed and would have been taken 
up by men, for the very Honeſty that it catries with it. But fince 
this was writ in Selomens time, ſo long before the comming of our 
bleſſed Saviour among us, we may believe he meant it more uni- | 
verſally both of the precedent and ſuceeflive courſes of the a | 
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And ſurely if we examine all things in 2 jediciow ſcale, we ſhall 
find indeed, we do not wiſely, when we vent the Complaint and cen- 
lure. Humane Naters is more fenfible of ſmart m ſuffering, then 
of pleaſure in rejoycing, and the pte em indurances cafily take up 
our thoughts. We cry out for a little pain, when we do bur {mile 
for a great deal of Comemtmrent, And from this we blame the pre- 
ſear for a little proſ#re, when we poſſe over all thole ſofr and ſmoorh 
demnulceations that inſenſibly do ſtroke us in our gliding life. Mor 
indeed are the pungencies of former times in the comprehenſion of | 
our view, but at diſtance, and by ſome Recerdi that have pickt our 

only whar are extraordinary, So like Prewenss at Sea they look high 
& a diſtance as if all the Country were an elevated mi, which 
when we come to land we find bur of the ſame Aliusde with the 
other paris of the World we have ſeen. And the mind of man runs 
with more Colevity to xi. It's true, ſometimes there are intetvalls 
of Feriwe and Vice, inclinations toWarres and Propenſions to peace, 
The Sybarites had a vein of delicacy, The Spartens a ſtrein of Arm. 
Athens had her Art and Learning; and Scythis's fame was Barbs- 
ſm. And inthe ſame Country, One age runns upon one thing , 
and another does decline what by former times hath been courted 
by the /»b«b:44nrs ol the ſelſ-fame Climate. But theſe being but 
in parts, if the whole be ſumm'd up together, we ſhall find the pro- 
portion of all to be much about rhe ſam: jarbewe of whar the 
World was at before. If the preſeur age exceed in ſome imbrac'd 
perticalars, we (hall read of former, that in other exceeded 1. If 
we have inventions of newer dats with us, They certainly had others 
that now to us are loſt. And if we ſurvey the Vices of precedent 
times, they will appear more Barbara and more Epidemical then 
ſuch as now flame in the World, We look upon it as the wonder 


of Vue to this day, That a ſtranger could not come to Seder Hut 


| che mot e then bratiſh citq eas mult burn in ſordid Loft, which was 
ſo foul that nothing but Fire and Br-mſtoxe could purge the ſtench 


of it from the world. It was a Cu of Padrcarors and Catamites , 


ſo wickedly bent that it coſt a miracle to preſerve the Angels from 
their Faryy a ice fo new and ſo inbumane, that neither before, nor 
ſince, could the World find any other name for it, but what was de- 
tiv d frem that of the Cy it ſelf, After this, among the 4g 
114ps was that of the ſtravieſſe Tax. The Gracias under wiſeſt Law- 
givers approv'd of canning Theevery. And drinking was fo wild 2 
Ve among them, That even the Grammer loſt it's ſenſe by their de- 
benchery, egratem ſuunding to be mad with Drink, Have we a- 
ny o vain s Teræti, that would think to whip the Ses to calmweſs, 
ot ſo prodigal as was #lexander,thar,as Flatarch tells us, ſpent twelve 
millions ot Talents upon Hephaſtions Funeral, A ſumm fo inctedi- 
ble that tit a queſtion whether at that time the Revene w of the World 


could afford it. Among the Fei, that by their Relogion a 


to 
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to more precizenel, we — Inceft, Fratricide, Parricide, and Trex 

on; Opprefiien, Peremptery and Imperious ; Cruelty to the cutting men 
Lan s, and killing ode another, was play and ſport — 
Abſolon, a yonger Son to a Prince of a petty Province, had yet his 


- | fifry Footmen daſhing by his Chariot ſide. Lacias Flores tells us 
of rhe Women, chat, in cheir Battailꝭ, made their Chi dren 
their w and would fling their own naked ing Infants 


capons, 
in the face ofthoſe they foughe with ; that the horror of the ohing 
might daunt the Rowan courage. Under Titas, that was, for the 
ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, cry d up by them of Ram, for the worlds 
delicious jewel, There was yet the of 500 perſons, day 
while the Siege was ſtrict, crucify'd before the wals of Jeruſalem, 
till they wanted not only Croſſes, but Room to ſet them in. There 
was Eleven hundred thouſand ſlain, Nine hundred ſeventy thou- | 


Peraſia, (acrificed 300 of the principal Citizens at the Altar of his 
Uncle FJelivs, In whole Triemwirate the Matachine of the world 
was danc d; and he that was but ſent to, or proſcrib d, he preſently 
— — — for a preſent. — — —— — 
men uet d part to mercy: but not willing to 
while the Senate ſat, and in their hearing, he cut them all in pi 
Tiberias would make men to be fill'd wich Wine, 
up from Urine, that their torment might ſwell with 
4, That it was or 


Swetonins records it of Caligal him 
to brand with marks of In , the moſt Honoured and de- 
mn them to the Mines, ſhut 


57 in Cages , expoſe them to beaſts, or ſa them through 
gstheir Cracliies 
Accuſations 


the 8 
The Covetouſneſs of thoſe times were as 
It was crime enough to poſſeſs a weolrh with verrae, - 
were not for Offences, though they wete for Confileations. Men, 
Towns, and Temples, ſcaped not in their gripe and rifling them of 
all: yet this, b predow, nen Pelictum ; to enrich 
wich Coin, but not to the Common- wealth of Vice. 
Marcas Antonius in one year, the leſſer Ae only, raiſed 
200800 Talents. For their Luxury, their Drinking, and their 
Feaſting , who reads their ſioties ſhall finde they have outgon be- 
lief ʒ contnuing ſometimes 36 hours at a meal, with the — 
vention 


' 
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ventions only of Luſt and Vomiting. Their Apparel ſometimes 
| only Tiffeny, inverting Natures inſtitution , who meaning it to 
| hide ſhame, they us'd it now to ſhow it. Seneca ſpeaks it of 
their Matrons, Ne Adulteris quidem plus ſui in Caliculo, quam in 
publico oftendunt, They ſhow as much to the people abroad, as 
they do to their Adulterers in their retired Bed- chambes. They 
had nothing of weight about them but their Fewels, Every jeynt of 
every finger was particularly deſign'd his 4. They had their 
| Winter and Summer Rings, ſo that by the fight of theit hand „you 
| might pick out the ſoul, though you felt neither heat nor cold. 
— a great Orator, ſued his tellow Commiſſioner for diſor- 
dering a plait in his Robe. And they had their Dinner and their | 
Supper Garments : So curious they were in compoling their Hair; 
ſo coſtly in their Apparel, Dyer, Servants, Huuſhold-ſtuff, and all 
belonging to them that if we compate the Exteſſes of rhoſe times | 
with the (in reſpe& of them) petty vanities of ours, there will ap- 
pear the difference between a Court and Cottage, and the vaſt ex- 
| tention of their enlarged Empire, and the ſmall circumference of | 
our ſingle-moated 1ſand. Every Nation hath its Zenith and its 
| Declination, As they riſe in Empire, they — both in Vertue 
and Vice; and when they decline, they fink in theſe, as they do 
decline in Dominion. And though as to themſelves one time may 
de either better or worſe then another : Yet, ta ke the World in 
groſſe; and jumbled together, and there is nothing now to be com- 
plain d of, in the main; but what hath been as high or higher here- 
rofore. Every Nation hath endured Oppreſſion, hath felt of Ty- 
ranny, hath admitted Treaſon, and hath trod the Mazes of Vice. 
Only as Ilanders are uſually the moſt Nefarious; we have, in one 
ching out- acted all the Lands the Sun did ever ſhine upon: A 
Prince no deſs by vertue and glorious parts, then by right of Inbe- 
ritance and deſtent of Anceſtry ; under the pretence of 52 Juſtice, 
with the formality of miſ interpreted Lam, hath been ſentenc d (by his 
fern Subjettsturn'd into Rebels) to a Decapitation; and, as a Ty- 
rant, put to death, indeed becauſe he ever abhorted. to bo ſo. Crea- 
tion never yet faw any thing, to equal it. For ms pieces of Trea- 
ſon, we have digged lower towards Hell, then cver yet did any 
other pcople, 7 he Powder, and the pretended-Parliamental Treuſon, 
As if to reverige the attempt of the one, we had ſtraineu to gratifie 
the authors of it, by oat- doing them in che other,” Iis apparent 
in other partitalurs, other times have had blacker crimes then ours; 
| bur doubtleſs; in the gentral, the World is rather better then worſe 
then it hath/bee#.” Wart, Rapine, Murther, Treaſon, Pride and Left, 
have ever been ſince Man was Man, But, in regard of the in- 
enre of Chriſtian Religion which corretis the cogitatim and inten- 
tion of all, as well as the outward act; I belicve it hach ſo wrouglit 
upon the gent Genius of the world, as it is not ſo audacioaſly and 
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epidemically facinorons, as it was in times of Paganiſm, who were 

taught by their gods . tobe looſe and leſſe then men, And ſurely, 

the conſiderations of the like to theſe may ſo far revel u the 

you of wen; as though they may be ſory the wor 

better ; yet, compar'd with what lach formerly been, 
wonder that tis now ſo ll. 


is not 
they need not 
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LXXVII. 
Of Three things we ought to know. 


þ 


WO of them are in our ſelves, the other is without us; yet, 
| of ſo great neceſiiy, that, without it, of the beſt of creatures 
made for this world, we become the worſt and the moſt »nhappy. We 
ought to #nderſtand our own Miſery, Gods Love, and our own thankful 
Obedience.Our own Miſery how deep and fatally extreme;and,to us, the 
much more 4iſconſolate, by being ſo juſt. So intolerable that we can- 
not but complain; yet, ſo juſt, that of none we can complain, but 
of our ſelyes. If we came not into the World wrapt in Corruption: 
nts; yet, are we ſure here to live with ſuch as are ſo; and, 
— near, like wood in fire, with them we flame and burn. We 
were loft, before the World e're found us, And 4 yet, we have ſo 
much of Miſery, as, ſor the moſt part, we have the miſery to purſue it; 
or elſe, like people dying, we droopunder ſo general a weakneſs, 
as we are not ſenſible of any that lies upon us. And in this, as in 
them, our danger is the greater. The harms foreſeen or felt by 75 
dence, we may ſtrive againſt and ſhun : But, when they lark in 
ſhades ot ſilent night, before we know we fall into the pit. And, 
which is worſt, our miſchief is ſo deſperate, that neither we, nor all 
the frame of creatures can relieve us. Nay,Time, that triumphs over 
all, lies down with m—_ wings, but cannot give us remedy, 
Eternity is only like it felf, and being beyond every thing, can be 
compar d to nothing. 

Nor is Gods Love leſſe infinite or leſſe incomprehenſible. What 
had we that we deſerv d to be created at firſt> And what had we 
not, which might have condemn'd us when made. He hath 4 
us, not only of his own meting, but of our own marring. When 


Alt *gainft our own conſent; and then, without bur own help > 
us live, God deals with , as we with our braze beaffs ; it not ij 4 
; ooo o we have not wit to take the thi help Us: 
\nd though , as Cate, we did tear our ſelf-made-wounds, to wider 

' deaths {ad entrance: Vet; without our wiſhes, and againſt our wi, 


| we would dic and ſpurn off Boctot from us, He powr'd inCords| , 


when welay gaſping in the Road to ruine, by the merry of this 


| Samaritan, we were again bound up for life, and for the jrye: 25 
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ing. So Bars and Owls, that hate the Suns gay light, are yet 
by the influence of irs gracious beams , from their dark holes 
drawn out to fly and live, We have Being upon Being given us; 
To Be, and to Be well, are both large acts of bounty; only . wt lattet 
is a double creation, or at leaſt a Diſ creation and Creation too. Cod, 
the friend, has courted us his enemies; and hath himſclf, not only $ 
been our Redeemer, bur hath given us iuſtruction, and found us out 

wayes whereby we may ſtill be preſerved. So that the conſidera- 
tion of Gods love, will be, as that of God himſelf was to the 
Grave Simonides , the more thought on, the leſs to be compre- 


| hended. | 


And this being infinitely above all our apprebenſions, we cannot 
in reaſon give leſs then all our gratitude - And yer, of that, how 
ſmall a part is al? When all we can pay, is ſo fimple 4 little of 
what we jaſily owe ; we ſhould immeaſurably be unjuſt, if we return d 
not all in our ability. Though we have rot to requite, we may have 
what will pleaſe, when we give him up his on, and offer up his 
ering for us z when we yet remember what we cannot returs. 

belt repoſitory of a benefit, is a minde that will perpetually ar- 
knowledge it. We oughtto Hud) what will pleaſe, we ought to fly 
| from what is Hence. And when we have done all we can, we 
mull are ſhort alive, of what the dead earth does. That, yields our 
ſeed with multiply d increaſe 3. but, bi quick earth of ours, does 
dwindle what is caſt in t. So though we meditate our own Miſery, 
and God's free Grace and Bounty; yet, the great buſineſs of our life 
is Gratitade. For that in all it's dimenſions and concomitants, will 
take up all we can poſſibly do, and yet, at laſt of all, will leave 0 


|Rill co wyband prop. | 
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LXXVIII. 
Of the uncertainty of Fame. 
A Good Fane is as the beamsabour the Sun, or the glory about 
. a boly Picture that ſhews it to be a Saint. it be no 


al Part, it riſes from the body of chat vertue, which cannot 
hule but chine and give à light through all che clouds of Errot 
9 And though ſometimes the Miſts and Vapours 
of | 


e lower carth impede the light it gives; yet, there will be 
patent Rays, that ſhew there is Deſert unſeen, which yields 2 
gleams of brightneſs to the whole Horizon, that it moves and ſhines 
in. The Philoſopher Rien was pleas'd to call good Fame, The Mo- 
ther of years; for chat it gives a kinde of perpersity, when all of us 
ele is gone. in it may as well be the Dangbrer of years ; 


j 
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for that it is not gotten but by the continued ſucceſſion of noble 441i. 
en. However, among all the externals of life, we may obſcrve 
ir, as one of the beſt, ſo one of the btitleſt and moſt fading bleſrngs. 
"Tis the hardeſt both to get and keep ; like a Glaſſe of curious 
Workmanſhip,long a making, and broke in a moment. That which is 
not gain d, but by a ſetled habit of eminent Yertues; by one ſhort viti- 
ous action, may be loſt for ever, The inſucceſs of an Aﬀair, the muts- 
' bility of Foriune, the elevation of a Faction, or deprefiion ofa Party 
the miſtake of a Matter, or the craft of a ſubtile Fugler, how it alters 
uite the ſovnd that Fames lewd Trumpet makes? Like a Beauty, 
awn by ſome great Artiſts hand; one daſh from a rude Pencil, 
turns itto a Gorgon, Nay, if it only would in this ſort vaniſh , ir 
would then by many be kept untainted. If it could hot be loft, but 
upon certainites; If it were in our own keeping; or, if not in our own, 
in the hands of the wiſe and honeſt: How olfible were it to preſerve 
it p#re > But, the miſery is, that ir reſts upon prob abilities; which, as 
they are hard to diſprove, ſo they are eaſie to perſwade ; Thar it is in 
the bands of others, not our ſelves z in the caſtedy, not of the diſcrees 
and good only, but alſo of the ſimple, the cunning, and the wile : 
Who though they cannot make us worſe to our ſelves z yet, how fowl 
and ſulyed may they render us to others: with bad, we get a taint that 
ſpoils our whiteft innocence : with cunning men, we are not what we 
are, but by ſuch lights are ſeen, as will pleaſe to ſhow us; 
and with the ſimple , naked we are left, that men may ſee our ſhame. 
Some are gilded over, that the world is cheated ia them. Some 
are gold within, and by the ignorant and unskilful, are tane for 
Braſs or Copper. Quidam omni tempore venantur famam ſecull, 
& omni tempore ſunt Infames, They ever ate upon the haunt of 
Fame, and yet we ſee for ever they are /nfamoss, To vindicate us 
from the ſtain of theſe, there is no remedy but a conſtant careful 
diſcretion, We are in the world, as men ina Town befieged ; if we 
be not alwayes upon our guard, we have ſo many enemies, we ſoon 
may be ſurpriſed. A careleſs Watchinvites the vigilant Foe ;, and 
our own remiſneſs, we contribute to our own defamation, We 
be wary as well of words as ations, Sometimes a ſhort Laconick ſtab- 
ing ſpeech, deſtroyes the Fabrick of a well-built Fame. It was Gs 
| advice of the ſober EpitFetus, That they which did deſire to hear well, 
i ſhowld firſt learn well to ſpeak : for tis our ſpeechas well as deeds, 


Tiberius e te was maſter of, could never ſo diſguiſe his inward ran- 
cor, but through his own expreſſions, oft ir would break out. Nor 
muſt we be only good, but we muſt not ſcem to be il. Appeatarice| 
alone which in good is too little, is in evil much too much. He | 
his own fair Faim, that willingly appears in that ill a# be did not. 
It is not enough to be vel 1% bur well to converſe, and ſo be we 
reported. As well we ought to care be honeſt deem d, as to 
| 222 our 
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but rangers judge us by the things ibey hear. As that is moſt likely 
fo be neil, wherein all the differing parties do agree : fo, that Fame 
1s likelieft to laſt, and to be real, wherein F: tends and Enemies, 
Auger: and famili ars, hall jeyn and concur; and wherein words and 
ions (hall not croſs and rum counter. The one is as a healthful habit 
and a god complexion; the other, as a handſome carriage and a plea- 
Tos countenance. The firſt beſt way to a good Fame, is a good life; 
che next is, good diſcourſe and behaviour, Though when all is done, 

a thing witheut us, we are at tłe a of ochers, whether 
we ſhall enjoy it or no, It will therefore be but a ford thing to be 
100 greedy of that Which when we have gotten, muſt be kept and 
allowed us by others, | 


— 


Arti 
Of Almes. 


4 T is not neceſſary they ſhould alwayes come out of a Sack. Aman, 
1 may be charitable, though be hath hot an expanding Plenty, A 
little purſe contain'd that mire, which, once — in, was the greateſ 
gift in the Treaſury. Nay, ſometimes a willing minde ( when we 
Want our ſelves J is acceptable. God being the creator of the well, 
is ſometimes as well pleas d, when that extendeth towards him, 
as with the dead colocations of ſome inſenſate Treaſwe, So there 
arc few that may plead Powerty as a total exemption ; for, if they have 
ut a rich 11 their return may be as great as his that with wealeh 

| id venture à great deal more, Bur ſurely, where there is pleng, 
Charity this way is a * not a curieſe. "Tis a Tribute impos'd by 
Heaven upon us. And he is no good Subject that does reſuſe to 
pay it. If God hath cauſed many Rivers to run into our Sea: we 
bught in a mutual return of Tide, to water all thoſe low and thirſty 
es that our waves may reach at. n Nature ſeems wo 

ak this ey. For queſtionleſs, the earth with the benefits it pro- 
= was at the firſt intended for the uſe of mankinde in the gene- 
ral ; and no man ought ſo to greſp at ad, but chat another 
have a ſhare as well as he. If he be not ſo fortunate in ring it, 
yet, as a humane creature, he hath a tight of Common, though he may 
be admitted to bteak into anothers Iaclaſure. Sutable to this, we 
= God in his Morel Law, injoynes us, to love our Neighbour a our 
ſelves e und in the Political Laws of the Old Teſtament, men are 
ugh there were a Civil Right to themſelves) to let 
a the field, and after Vintage, leanings and Remains for the poor, 
And we cannot but take notice, that there are fregarnter Precepes, 
NG —. 
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ber Promiſes, and greater Ffſicacy, (et upon the Grace of giving 
7 — is Almoſt a — humane Vertu. The 
' Preceprs for this are every where ſo obvious, as thete needs no men- 
tion of particulars of them; we can no where read to miſſe them. 
The Promiſes uſually are annex'd to the Preceprs 3 and theſe con- 
tain all chat we can expect either in this world, or hereafter, But the 
efficacy ſet upon this Charity, would make one incline at firſt view 
to think it had a kind of inberent merit with it. In Daniel, Nebacad- 
ner is adviſed, to break off his fins by righteouſneſs, and his iniqui- 
ries by ſbewing mercy to the poor, As it the practice of theſe could waſh 
| off offences; or, like a Caleſtial Fullers-earth, could take our the ſport 
of the fleſb from the ſoul, We find it rank'd with Righreonſweſ?, and 
by the Sacred Text, tis made almoſt equivalent. Our moſt 
and Laboricus —— — — — — us, and 
examples it upon the Fitth of Matth. Almes and conſneſs, 
— holy Seri ue re, promiſcuouſly uſed the one for Form 
this, perhaps, _ put Fob imo che greater Amaſement, That his 
affittions ſhould befal him, when he had alwayes been ſo wercifel 
10 the poor, as inthe 30 and 31 Chapter of his Book he expoſtulates, 
But, above all, is that place of St. Lute the 11. and 41. 
Saviour, after he had told the # hariſees of their Cheats and Hype 
crifie , He ſayes, Nevertheleſs , give Alms , and all things ſhall be 
ele an unto you. As if an Alms could expiate a fin, and Lx. a 
ſcarlet into innocent ſnow; unleſs ir may be taken, in a ſort, as ſome 
Ironical Tax upon them, for thinking, Though they coſen'd never ſo 
much, did * little — * = never — much 
wrong; yet, if they gave but Alms , they thought it them 
from al But, however they did, or did not, put condignity of merit 
upon them; yet, cerrainly, in regard of the command and exconrage- 


1 
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our 


went goin along, they carry ſuch a Promiſſory merit with them, chat 
one would wonder any thing Chriſtian ſhould negle& their oft fer- 


Nor are the Fathers behind hand in their Elogies and Harangues 
hereupon. St. Ang»ſtine tells us, Elcemoſyna mundat peccata, & 
ipſa interpellat pro vob. Almes-deeds cleanſe us from our fins, and 
interpoſe in cur kchalf to God. St. Chryſeftome ſpeaking of Alms, 
bath left us the ſe inviting paſſages, Vincula peccatorum ipſa diſſolvit, 
fata Tenthr as, extingatt Ignem 5 and a little after, Virgo eſ, babens 
alas anreas tircumſeripta per omnia venuftate,ſed ſuccinita vultans ha- 
bens candidum atque manſectum ; — eſt & levis, & ſemper 
ante Salim  Regale cenbflit, It diſſoſves the ſinners chains, puts dark- 
| | nefs from our fouls, w_ _ Hell's ſmarr — hy Vi 

, encompaſs'd all with Graces, ever ready to a 
us, with cler and curtcous looks z ſhe's whe Mu fir to — and 
alwayes waits at the C,. Throwe, Surely, it is the part of 4 
good Steward, to ſce that all the Family be provided for. And the 
poor 
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[yo of this world being part of Gods, we diſcharge not our parts, un- 
[we take care for them, He that does, (if there were no reward) 
hath certainly a fairer account to give, then ſuch as have expended 
only on Themſelves, on Pride, on Luſt, on Ryot and on Wantonneſs. 
He that does ſupply the poor, hath a Warrant from Heaven for what | 
he ſo expends. But he Far] layes out by the By on vanities, at beſt, he 
ſpends bur on his own account, and tis not likely, all will be allow- 
ed him, when his laſt Audit comes, is true, thete be many poor, 
that indeed deſerve not Charity, it we look at their vices, and the | 
miſpending of what they have given them. And therefore ( 

the Impotent, the Indigent, and the Innocent deſcrve moſt, yet) t 
reward of Charity is not in the receiver ſo much, as in him that be- 
ſtows. If I do my part well, I ſhall not loſe the benefit, becauſe an 
other makes ill ule ont. When one blam'd Ariſtoile for giving to a 
diſſolute fellow, his anſwer was, He gave not to the Manners , but te 
the'Man, That is properly the beſt Alm that is given of ones Own, in 
obedience to the Lon of charity. And the readinefſ{ adds vigour to the 
| benefit. When the ſeed is long in ripeningupto Alms, it ſhews the air 
of Charity is cold; and, if - ſeaſon be once paſt, we ſow our grains | 
in wind, but cannot expect that they ſhould grow up to increaſe, If 
Heaven be our Country, and we intend to dwell there, tis beſt to 
make over what we have, tobe ready againſt our arrival. The poor 
are our Credentials that will help us to treaſure in Heaven, What we 
leave behind, we loſe, as never after being likely to make uſe ont. 
But, this way befowed,we both 2 it with us, and leave it allo here. 
7 he Generations of the Merciful ſhall be bleſſed, and find it. Like Porce- 
lane - Earth, we muy ſo bury our wealth in the ground of Poverty, that 
our. Children and Poſterity may gather it when we are gone. And, 
though we be turn d to duſt ; yet, bythe mercy of our Father above, 
our good deeds here below may bowrgeon and be fruiiful, 
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LXXX. 
Of Promiſes and keeping ones Word. 


T was but afalſe Maxim of Domitian, when he ſaid, He that would 
ain the People of Rome, muſt promiſe all things , and perfarm 
nothing, For, when a man is knownto be falſe ofhis word, inſtead 
of a Column that he might be for others to reſt upon by keeping it, he 
| rows a Reed, that no man will vouchſafe to /eax upon. As » floating 
Fland, when we come next day to ſeek him, he is carryed from his 
| place we left him in, and inſtead of Earth to build upon, we find 
| nothing but inconſtant and deceiving Waves. For a man to be juft 


| word, he makes himſelf Canonical, and ſo becomes Divine; having the 
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bonour, that not a titile of what he ſayes ſhall fall to the ground. He 
is the Anc bor of his Friends and Neighbours ; the Altar = they fy 
to, and rely on, And certainly, in Grear Perſons 'tis one of the ſu- 
premeſt both excellencies and advantages that they can be endewed 
withal, to be ſuch as will keep their word, Henry the fourth of Franc: 
was ſo juſt this way, that he was called The King of Faith, And to 
the Eternal Renown ofthe late Prince of arma, in all his Tranſactions 
of War, it could never be charged upon him, that he left one Article 
| of what he undertook, wnperformed, A faithful promiſe, tis a ſhield 
and Buckler : A guard in both the Rear and Yan, by which we march 
in ſafety againſt the piqueerings and ambuſhes of ſuch as are out 
Adyerſaries, Under the cover of a gracious ſpeech , we think our 
ſe]ves ſecurer then in our own tuition: *'Tis the Bridge by which we 
paſs over the River 3 tis the Ship that carryes us ſafe upon the 
Ocean, and amidſt the ſeveral windsof buſineſs and affairs. Tis in- 
deed the Patron of the other Vertues „ that make men cry d up in the 
world. He that is jaſt will ſcorn to deceive 4 tis below the lofti- 
neſs that dwells in Noble Mindes, and they ſooner can do any thing, 
then wrong. ruth and Fidelity are the Pillars of the Temple of 
the World. If any blind Sampſon break but theſe, the Fabrick falls 
and cruſhes all to peices, Nay, if we be not Infidels to Scripture, 
this Fuſtice docs unlock the gates of Heaven, and lets us into Par alice: 
For, when the queſtion is, Who ſhall inhabit Gods holy Hill ? the an- 
{wer is, He that paſſes his Word to his Neighbour, and does not dif- 
appoint him, though it ſbould redound to hu loſs, What may he not 
- that hath the reputation of a jaſt man ? It ſpares him the trou- 
ble of Suretics, he is his own both Pawn and Security. What others 
have is his, as well as what he owns himſelf. He makes himſelf the 
Maſter of the World, and, if he can but Promiſe , others will not 
fear to Truſt The Prophet tells us, The Fuſt ſhall live by Faith: that is, 
not only by the dependance on the Providence and Promiſes that God 
hath pleaſed to communicate to Man; but, being juft, he ſhall live 
by the credit, the eſteem, and truſt that others put upon him: And, 
though he hath not wherewithal of his on; yer, the R ion of 
his jaſtice ſhall give him the command of what others do poſſeſs. 
For, no man will deny to afford him what ever he ſhall engage, and 
undertake for : Though Ariſtides by Themiſtocles was prevail d a- 
gainſt, and ten years (pace was baniſhe : yer, when Teræes, like u 
raging Sea, came rowling againſt his Countrey , they were 
— IN home, and be protected by his Wiſdew and Fuftice. A 

_”___ he were a Beggar (for, he had not wherewithtobury him): 
yet, he lived a Prince, and was his Countreys Angel, for he did both 
{guard and govern it. There was but one in the world, that durſt 
| own the Burial , and was admitted to the honour of embalming our 
| dleſſed Saviour 3 and the Text deſcribes him to be a good man and 2 
hah Nor does a Prince loſe by being ja: » | 
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* the rule of one that is ſo, they will be ſure to defend him againſt all 
his Enemies; becaufe they are all concern d in their own — 
as having a Governoux that abhors to do them injury, and will pro- 
tect them from their ſuffering Wrong 3 ſo they fight for their own 
Intereſt, as well as tor his ſafety, But, even Allegiance firs looſe, 
when I1nj»ſtice ſhakes the Tenant. A man that breaks his word, by 
his example teaches to be falſe ; and doubtleſs, leaves men angry by 
their being deceiv'd : but, with himſelf the ſhame and hate will dwell. 
When Alcibiades met Socrates at a Feaſt , he confeſs'd, he could 
not but inwardly bluſh to ſee him; becauſe he had not performed 
what he promis'd him. Inſtead of a bleſſing, which our Cly-. 
| ems expect, by performance of what we promiſe, we throw, by the 
breach of it, a curſe and ſcorn upon them. And perhaps, when they 
deſerve it not, the fate pronounc'd againſt the Hypocrite and Lnjuft, | 
our falſity flings upon them. Their Hopes by us are quite cur off 
and periſhed, Solomon aſſures us, that Hope but deferr'd maketh the | 
beart ſick : But, when tis fruſtrate, oft we find it kills, And in this 
ſenſe, ſure it is, that Fob compares the failing of Hope to the giving 
wp of the Ghoſt. Many times a mans whole ſtock of comfort is lai 
upon the Hope of a Promiſe, which when it breaks, his Anchor-hold 
is gone, and he is leſt a prey to the unſafe waves, or, the unconſtant 
winds, It takes a man off from the Plauſibilitics and Benignities of | 
life, and thruſts him down to the horrors ofa ſad defeat, which makes 
him deſperate, and ſo dangerous. He doth not wiſely conſult his 
own ſafety, that is prevail'd upon to be falſe of his word. That friend 
| that will put me upon the violation of my word, does rob me toge- 
cher of my Integrity and my Honcur; and what a car kaſs then is 
Man, when theſe two are once gone? They are the Royal Enſ gn, of 
| Humanity; there will be Rewerence paid, while theſe keep up about 
us: but, when we once diſrobe our ſelves of theſe, like naked or diſ- 
uix d, we meet contempt from all, 'Tis on the Rock of Promiſes 
Nor brave men build their Hopes 3 when theſe do fail, Foundations 
ſhrink, and all the ſtructure reels, When I paſs my word, | 
to my friend the food of Hope ;' but, when I fail, I feed hitn with a 
He, which gives him the Malignities both of Saturn and Mars con- 
joyn'd. So, it not only works a man up to diſdain and ſpleen of the 
diſcontented and deceived, but, it puts us out of favour with Heaven. 
When Nehemiab ing aged the Fews ; to ſhew them what the iſſue 
would be if they fail u, he ſbakes his lap, that they might ſee , Who 
did not keep their words, (ould fo be ſhaken out of their houſes, and 
emptyed from among the people, When Tiſſaphernes had broke the 
| Trace he had made with King Ageſilaws, Ageſilaus ſends Emflaſſadors 
| to him, to give him thanks , that by breaking his Promiſe he had 
| made the Gods his Enemies, Nor is it a wonder, that the failing of 
a Promiſe ſhould ſo ſtartle us: for, all the ſtreſs of life lies on it. 
almoſt 4000 years, What had the world to live on, but the „ 
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of the Mefiah ? And ſince then, What is t we have for Heaven,but 
the Prowiſe upon Faith to be admitted in him. So that the weight of 
all depends upon a Promiſe. And, if that ſbould fal, we have no o- 


ther Refuge but mult fall to miſery, Certainly, the ſame equity is in | 


all. jf Promiſes, though not of ſo great cencern : So that we oughtto 
be as careful to keep our word, as we Would be to preſerve dur hap- 
pineſs. Anda great deal rather be ſlow in reyes then backward in 
performing whar we promiſe. It isno ſhame with reaſon to deny; but 
tis a ſhame once promis d, not to make good. He cheats his friends; 
deſtroyes himſelf, and gratifies his Enemies, that looſely promiſes;and 
is negligent in performing, Promiſes may get friends, but tis perform- 
ance that mult nur ſe and keep them. 
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LXXXI. 
Of Love and Likeneſs. 


Love; or Love the cuuſe of Likenzf. In agreeing-difpoſttions the 

R& is certain, In thoſe that are nor. the latter often comes to pals. 
The firſt,is the caficr Tove; the other, the more voluntary, and ſo the 
more noble and obliging. One obliges the Lover; the other, the he- 
loved, He that for likeneſs is beloved, invites his friend to love him; 
fo that, upon the matter, he loves but his dilated (elf, "Tis che affe- 
ion of Narciſfus, when we are pleas'd with the reflex of our ſelves. 
And this is the teaſon why flatterers are received into grace and fa- 
vour, when plain ſpeaking ſhuts out himſelt from acceptation. We | 
love thoſe that ſmooth us, as we love our Looking-glafs, becinſe ir 
ſhews us our own face. And, though in truth it oft dilfembles and pre- 
ſents us better then we ate, yet ſtill we like it, becauſe we think it true. 
The Nature of man is taken with ſimilitudes. When we fee one merry 
it begets in us a laughter, When we ſee another in tears, we with him | 
are ready to weep. The ſouldier loves the Martial man, The ſcholar is for 
an Academy.The Tradeſ-man for the City. The Huband. mans Court is 
the C ountrey. A Port-Town fits the Marriner and the GAllant, in rhe | 
Court inthrones his own felicity. And in all theſe, we follow but che 
inſtinct of Providence, That by joyning {ike to lite, we increaſe a mu- 
tual ſtrength, and keep up one another. And, there is another /ove, 
that as well as this, refleQs upon our ſelves : and that is, when we love 
for eminence of parts in either mind or body. We love beanty,becauſe 
it pleaſerh ; and, we love good parts, becauſe they are likewiſe accep- 
table; and we promiſe to our ſelves cithet pleaſure or profit by enjoy- 


| Know not whether is more true, That Likeneff is the catiſe of 
f 


ing them: So that ſtill in theſe, the Fountain out of which Love ſprings 
atiſes out of ſelf-love, for that we m_ Y chemro gain to our ef 
B ieee | 
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ſome benefit. Thus man does love, becauſe he loves himſelf; and 

is incited by what is without him, to love himſelf within. But with 
God, the motive is not from us, but purely from his goodneſs ; we 
cannot yicld him profit hy. all we can perform, nor hath he need, that 
we thould Sve, or be beloved of him. Nor are we loy'd becauſc we 
arc like him; but, that by leg us tor our own geod, he may make 
0 ſo. That ſurely, is the noblex Love, that riſeth like Creation, out of: 
nothing;or elſe like a Chaos finds us, and by ſhedding the beams of leve | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


upon us, frames us into the beauty ofa World. What can we account 
we had, that Cd ſhould be induc d to look upon us? Ort, What did we 
want, that might not have put him off. Surely, ſince he loved us 
when we were not lite him, we ought to labour that we may be lite 
him. We ouzht to be like him being our Friend, that was pleas'd 5 
| love us, being his Enemies. Though we did not love him firſt, becauſe 
he was not like us: yet, we ought now to be lite him, becauſe be 
firſt did love us. Socrates could tell us, That ſince God of all things is 
the moſt happy and bleſſed, he which can be /1keſt him is neereſt true | 
felicity. And certainly, it we be not {ike him, we may concl de we 
| love him not; for queſtionleſs, Love is like the Elements, they la- 
bour to convert every thing they meet with into themſelves. Fire wrns 
| all to fire that it does ſeize upon, Earth doth to Earth reduce what ſhe 
imbraces z The Air calls out all to it ſelf; and the Water into War 
ter reſolves, If the love of God be in us, it cannot but conform us to 
| him. Whereas in diſſimilaries, there is a kind of natural conteſt that | 
hinders all Proſperity, A free and quiet ſpirit will be gall d to a Con- 
ſumprion, by being forc'd to live with turbulent and contentious hu- 
moriſts. The Pious and Profane will never peaceably be made cohabi- | 
rants, Even in Vegetable Nature we often find Antipathies. The 
Colewort does not only hinder drunkenneſs, taken inwardly ; but, 
ed nere the Vine, it checks its growth and flouriſhing, And 'tis 
no leſs a wonder, that the Learned and Induſtrious Salmuth on Panci- 
rollus tels us, Let a Drum be headed at one end with a Wolfs skinzand 
at the other, covered with a Sheeps skin: If you beat the Wolfs skin, 
the Sheeps skin head will break. Nay, he ſticks not to inform us, that 
further yet the antipathy extends; as if the fear and enmity between 
| theſe creatures out-laſted all the bounds of life, and could create a 
| ſenſe in matters quite inanimate, Cover two ſeveral Drums, one with 
| a Wolfs skin, the other with a Sheeps. Let them both be beaten at 
| once, and that with Sheeps skin cover d ſhall not ſound, So Feathers 
| of the Dove with Eagles mixt will eaſily be conſum d. | 
| Surely, between the Immaculate and moſt Holy God, and between 
| corrupt and contaminated Man, there is as great averſion. And in 
our Reaſon, little reaſon can by us be found „why this Great God 
ſhould love us, while we diverſifie our ſelves from him: we fight 
againſt his love, and are ſo much the further from out own Salvation, 
It is happy, that we are the Creatures of a Being and a Power ſo Im- 
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menſe and good, that with his Goodnets all our ill o'recomes ; that | 
with his Power maſters all our ſtruglings: That tranſcends us ſo in Ex- 
cellency, that he over-powers all our faults, & loves us into liking and | 
conformity. So great an Agent will have power over us, and oughr to | 
have the mote, becauſe his love is free, It he love us, it will be found | 
our duty to love and to ſerve him. Though we cannot ſerve him as | | 
we ſhould 3 we ſhall ſerve him much the better, if we love him. And 
both theſe are our Intereſt, | 
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LXXXII. 
Of Law, 


1. is the bridle of the Humane Beaſt, whereby he is held from ffart- 

ing and from ſtumbling in the way, It is the Hedge on either fide the 
Road, which hinders us from breaking into other mens propriety. Amar 
had as good live in A gypt among all the ten Plagues, as in the world 
among the wicked without Lam to defend him. *Tis every mans Civil 
Armour, chat guards him from the gripes of Rapine, And indeed, tis 
for this chiefly, that Laws are of uſe among men: For the wiſe and 
godd do not need them as a guide, but as a ſbield; They can live civil 
and orderly, though there were no Law in the world. And thoug 
wiſe and good men invented Laws : yet, they were fools and wicked 
that put them upon the ſtudy, Being to rule ſuch wild Cattel as ram 
up and down on the Earth, there needed both che 1 and the 
wit of the beſt and ableſt, to find out wayes to ttamtnel the m, and keep 
them in a bounded order. And becauſe, they fore-faw that they were 
like enough to be lighted by the ignorant and ſcotnful, To put the 
more regatd and countenance upon their Laws, and the obſervance of 
them pretended to receive them from ſome more raiſed Deity, 
of whom men were in aw, and feared to offend, for preſerving 
of themſelves from puniſhment, So Minos among the reti aus, affirm- 
ed he had diſcourſe with Fopiter 3 and TLycurgus to have taken his, | 
from Apollo; Numa from the Goddeſs Rhea; Mahotnet from his Fige- 
en whiſpering him into an Extaſie, as coming from ſome ſacred 
Spirit, And Moſes declaresthe Two Tables received fit God him- 
ſelf in Mount Jinai. And ſurely , it adds vigour to Hur Complyance 
with Chriſtianity, that we know our Bleſſed Saviour'to be the Son of 
the Moſt High, and to be God as well as Man. Tea, and thereby to plit 
the higher Authority, and the more eſteem upon their Kings that are 
to rule over them, our neighbours of France would have us believe 
that their Vial of Un&ion was received from the hands of an Angel. 
Theſe things doubtleſs, 22 of them fo far true, asit is moſt certain, 
the original of Laws is divine. And though at firſt creation, God gave 
not Man a literal and preſcripted Law : pot, he gave him a Lau Pa- 
role; and inſcribed it in his heart, —— by thoſe inward „ 
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he might be guided and bounded ia the courſe of his Life. 
Among the antient Dreides , It was abſolutely forbidden to Re 
giſter their Laws in writing. And Caſar, in his Gallique Marre, gives 
us two reaſons for it, One thattheir My ſteries might not come to be 
prophan'd and encommend by the Vulgar: an other, that not being 
written they might be more care ful cver to carry them in their 
thoughts and memory. Though doubtleſſe it was as well to preſerye 
their own Authority, to keep the people to a recourſe to them, and 
to a reverenceand efteem of their judgments. Beſid es, it oft falls out 
that what is written, though it were a good Lam when made; yet by 
the emergencie of affairs, and the condit ion ot men and times, it 
happens to be bad and alterable. And we find it to be evdently true. | 
That, as where are many Phyſs:44ns there are many diſeaſes, So 
where there are many Laws, theic arc likewiſe many — . 
That Nation that ſwarms with Law, and Lawyers, Certainly abounds 
with Vice and Corruption. Where you find much fowl reſort 5 you 
may be ſure there is no want of either Water, Mad, or Weeds, 
In the beginnings of shriving States, when they are more Indu- 
riew and innocent, they have then the feweſt Lem. Rome it (elf | 
d at firſt but 12 Tables. But after, how infinitely did their num- 
ber of Laws increaſe ; Old States like old Bodies, will be ſure to con- 
tract diſeaſes, And where the Law-makers ate many, the Laws will 
never be few. That Nation is in beſt eſtate, t hat hath the feweſt Laws 
and thoſe good. Variety does but multiply ſnares. If eycty Bu be 
limed, there is no Bird can eſcape with all his feathers free. And ma- 
ny times when the Law did not intend ir, men arc madg guilty by 
the pleaders Oratery 3 Either to expreſſe his cloquence, to advance 
his practice, or out of maiſtery to carry his Cauſe : like a garment 
pounc'd ith daft, the bufineſſe is ſo ſimear d and tangled that with- 
out a Gall ** glaſle, you can never come to diſcern the ſpots 
| of this changeable moon. Sometime to gtatifie a powerful party , 
| {fic is made blind through Corraptio , as well as put of jm arti- 
. That, indeed, by realon of the non- integriin of meu, To 0 
to Law, i, for ty to contrive the kindling of A Fire at. their own 
[ſl to, worm otbers, and ſindg themſelves to Cynders, Becauſe the 
cannot ne what is Trath and Equity, they will both agree to 
plume themſelyęs, chat others may be ſtuck with their Feathers, 
| The Apoſtlerhrows the brand of Simple among them that would 
by ſtriving this way conſume both their Peace, their Tr44/#re,, and 
and their time, 25 if it were of the Foal,” to expoſe a Game to the 
packing 29d, the baffling of others, when we might ſaberly cut and 
deal the Cards: qui ſelves, Isthere none wife enough to compound| 
' Buſineſſes without calling in the Crafty, alid' the Cunning 7 Or is 
e ſo viſe as to waderaie a little, that he may ſavę a great 
more: 2 ä | 
Lais like Building , we.caſt up the charge in groſſe and under- 
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value it: but being in, we are train d along through ſeverall Items, 
ill we can neither bear the account, nor give off, though we have 3 
| windto't,. The treubles, the attendance, the ha ard, the checques , 
| the vexations delays, the ſwrreptitions advartages againſt us, the 
defeats of hope, the fal ſeneſſe of pretending friends , the intereſt of 
parties , the negligence of Agents,and the deſigns of Raine upon us, 
do put us upon a Comba: againſt all that can plagac peer man; or 
elſe we muſt lye down, be trodden on, be kicks and he. And is it 
not much better to part with a little ar fir , and loſe a leck of buir, 
or a ſuperfluous ni; then to be leakt our till the Ciftern be quite dry, 
or like fleſh upon a ſpit have all our fat drop t from us, by being 
| turnd with—— --— before 2 conſuming fire, Doubtleſſe, the ad- 
vice of our Saviewr was not only Religious but Political and Pru- 
demial too; If any man ſuc thee at Law, and will take away thy Coat 
let him have thy Cloak alſo: A ſmall loſſes rather to be choſenygthen 
by Content ion greater Inconvenience. 
If men could coolely have * Buſinefſe be righily judg d; 
no doubt in things of weight the Peciſion would be profitable, And 
E does ſometimes happen. For queſtionleſſe, there are of this 
proteſſion that are the gh and wonder of the age. They have know- 
ledg, and integrity ; and by being vetſ d in Books and Mew, in t he 
Noble arts of Fuſfice, and of Prudence, they are fitter for judgment 
and the Regiment of the World, then any men elſe that live. And 
their Honeſty truly weigh'd, is the gallanteſt engine that they can 
uſe and thrive withall. A fa:thful Advocate can never lit without Cl 
ent. Nor do believe, That man could loſe by t in the cloſe, that 
wou'd not undertake a cauſe, he knew not boneſf. A Gold-ſmith 
may gain an Eſtate as well as he that trades in every coorſer metal. 
An Advocate is a limb of friendſbip ; and further = the Altar, 
he is not bound to go. And tis obferv'd, of as Famous 4 Lawyer 
28 1 think was then in the World, the Remane Cicero, That he was | 
ſlain by one he had defended, when accuſ d for the marther of his 
| Father, Cenainly he that defends an injury, is next to him that com- 
| wits it. And this is recorded, not only as an example of ingra- 
titnde : but as a pumiſbment, for patronizing an il cauſe, In all ples- 
dings, Foul language, Malice, Impertinence, and Recriminati omi, are 
ever to be avoided. The cauſe, more then the man. is to be convine'd. 
Over- powring Oratery is net ever to be 74 Torrents of} 
Words, do often bear down even Trophies of Trath : which does 
ſo frett and anger the party over · born, that the Reſort is ro more to 
peper, and pleadings: but io poweer, and feel. | 

It is not good to be too ſev:re, or to inſorce too ngeranſy , the 
obſervation of every petty and penal Law : In charity, there is ſome- 
thing to be allowed to /guerance, and Cuſlame. Bloud and Treaſure 
— to be but ſparingly taken: Thoſe Lawyers that are ſedulous 


to preſſe Penaltics , they are but perſe Beadles: and Laſhes upon 
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that and a mans fame, enrage the Patient againſt thoſe that are 
ir ſtramental to affl ct them, Cicero might have eſcaped the Sword, 
had not his Philippicks blown up the ſpſeen of Anthony, to a flame 
unquenchable but with Death or Retraction. When Yarws his three 
Legions were deſtroyed, the inſultation of the Barbarews was more 
againſt the Lawyers, then againſt the ſoldiers that did wound and 
kill them. They pluckt our the eys of ſome, and cut off the hands 
of others. One had his Tongue cut our, and his /ipps ficht ap; and, 
while the Enemy graſpt the Tongo in his hand, he reviles it with 
How now * Tis well you'le leave Hiſſing at laſt ? 

So farr is Law tobe plac'd in the ſcale with Warre as it is to be 
the laſt Refuge, never to be uſed bur when all means elſe do fail. And 
then the Pleaders cught to hold themſelves to that. Who vindicartes 
the Law, does no man wrong: But he that digreſſeth to imperti- 
nences, or the perſonal ſtains of men, is rather a fly that les and 
ſucks the fore, then a Champion for Truth, or a belmet to keep the 
head of juſtice whole, 


LXXXIII. 
Of Conſcience, 


T is the bluſhing part of the Soul, that will colour and k ck at eve- 

ry little crum that goes awry againſt it's ſcallow. And we can 
neither cozen it, nor be ridd ant. * lis a kind of inward Deity, It 
will be with us whereſoever we are, and will ſee us whatever we do. 
t can give us Reſt in aj aſt ſufferings, and can whipp us in the 
midſt of unjuſt Applasſes. *Tis the guard that God hath left us to 
| preſerve us from the darts of ſinnt. And tis the Beadle that cor- 
recti us, if yet we will be finning. And though it be cry'd up for 
| #mpartial and wnbribeable , yet I do not ſee but in many tis errone- 
ous, mutable, and uncertain, We often find it pleaded by the ſame 
men for very contrary things. How many are there that for intereſt 
can diſpenſe with it, and allow of that in themſelves, which in others 
they ſeverely condemn. That uſc ir tor an Artifice that they may 
deceive more handſomelyʒ that can conttact ir, and dilate ir, as beſt 
may ſerve their turn. | 

In the ſtrictneſs of the wor d, It is the knowledg and the judging of 
our own waies and manners. While it relates to us, tis Conſcience; 
when it reaches unto others and without us, tis but ſcience. Doubr- 
leſſe, if it be rightly informed and regulated aceqding to the precepti 
of true Divinity, we ought to ſuffer any thing rater then in the leaſt 
admit a violation of ir, But that which moſt men pretend to be 
| Conſcience is at beſt but a Preſent perſwaſion , Opinion, Intereſt, cap- 

tive 
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tived and corrupted judgment; How many have we known that have | 
held it a hainous offence to eat fleſh in 4 Lent or upon prohibited 
daics, that afterward have been brought withour'a cbecque of Con- 
ſcience familiarly to do it e Cuſtome wears ir quite out, Terror 
frights it, Knowledge alters it, intereſt ſwayes it. So that indeed 
the main force of it reſts ina right underſtanding, and Integrity. 

It it be ot weight in any thing, I conceive it may be tn relation! 
to a Sacrament , and the propagating of a tree Religion i yet we 
ſee St. aul, that thought it one white good Conſcience to perſecure 
Chriſtianity , did live to think it better to promote it, He took 7 
mothy and had him circumciſed, He bred up Tita, and preſery'd 
him from it; And did not ſtick ro diſpenſe with things to 
the lews to winne them, and ſome to thoſe of the Chriſtianity to en- 
gage them: and ingeniouſly conteſſes, it was becauſe of falſe Bre- 
thren, who attended as Spies, rather then as ſincere Chriſtians to be 
righily inſtructed, 4s 21. 26, Gall, 2. 3 4. So that it ſeems to 
appear , when a greater good to Gods Glory, or the propagation of 
tine Religion, comes in the way, leſſer things, that are not ſimply 
finne , and ſo declared, may be for theſe diſpenced with. While 
things remain in a diſpute, and by reaſon of theit ##tyicacy, cannot 
cleerly be determined, ſurely the ſateſt Poſt to lean upon, is Ati 
quity , and the Authority under which our God hath placed us; It 
we (hould be injoyned to that, which ſhould afterward appear to be 
wrong, I queſtion whether our Obedience, where we owe ſubmiſſi- 
on, would not better bear us out, then the Adheſion and Tenacity to 
our own conceited Truth ; whereby we cauſe an eddy in the Tide of 
Government , which is ſafer running ſmooth, then in either C url. 
or Whirle-pools. But certainly, A plain finne,we no way oughtto 
venture on. 

I ſce every peeviſh and Ignorant Ad ion of ſome ſimple people is 
intitled to the ſacreaueſſe of Conſcience. And lying under that guard 
they think to eſcape, and mate both the Royal and the Reverend po 
er. Have we not ſome that will not admit the Holy Table to be com- 
municated on but in the Body of the Church, as if it were an offence 
againſt Conſcience, to do it in the Chancel, though they have the 
Churches Authority, and their own precedent practice to invite them 
to it ? that will not Chriſten, but at their Readi#g-pee , though A- 
tiquity plac't the Font next the door as relating to the Sacrament of 
Entrance and Initiation: It it be out of Conſcience, Why is it not 
pleaded? If it be not, why is it done? A ſimple Quaker cannot be ci- 
vill to his Superiaurs, nor ſwear in judgment, eithet to aſcertain Faith, 
or to ſatisfic Law, or to determine a Controverſy 3 But theſe ſhall 
all be Conſcience, when indeed they are ignorance, and wilfulneſſe: 
For, what juſtifiable either Text or Reaſen, can for theſe be given? 


Where is it made a finne to put off our Hats 19 our betters ? Or ju- 
dicially to (wear before a Lawful Magiſtrate? Let any thing bepro-\ 
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ved a finn, and I hold with them, that would ſooner «ye then de file 
their #prig ht Sowls:bur till it fo be maniteſted,or probably conceived 
ſo , I doubt not but tis better farr to diſpence with ſuch Nu or 
Political, or Civil Rites , and to give up our ſelves to the deliberate 
SanQtions of ſuch as we ought to obey, then by the ſt ffe maintaining 
them, take all the hazard on our ſelves, and Arb and ſcandal o. 
thets. I would kao .in a Geft#re not determined by Scripture )whe- ; 
ther he docs not betiet tha t kneels at the Sacrawers, and hath the Au- 
thority _ Oo — then he that will rake it op — 
h nothing but his ew» o nien to t i 

— ena in it ſelf , be our 4 the reach —— yet 
we are beholdint to thoſe, that inforce us to do, what in Conſcienca 
we ought. Tis there-fore, that power is given to the Magiſtrare — 
he may bend the Rur ern, and reduce the vf, and the wnwiſe 
wanderer: I doubt not but they could have pleaded Conſcience, that 
reful'd ro come to the Supper in St. Luke, for they were rooted and 

in another Religion: yet the command is to the ſervant, that 

e ſhould compell them to come in. 

If we allow Conſcience on our own ſide, by the equal rules of Juſtice 
we ought toallow it on the other. And then the Turk and Tew muſt 
be born with , as well, as the grounded proſeſſots of Chriſtianity, [ 
remember David George, that juſtly ſuffered as an Heretrgue in che 
Low Countries, aſter fierceſt Tortures dyed — in his falſe o-. 


mon, That he himſelf was Chriſt, Inter excandeſcemtes forcipes 
centicuit, he ſhrunk not for the burning pincers , as I mect with in 
Bucholceras, Suxely, all would have conderan'd it as an error in State 

if they ſhould havelet bim alone, and under the plea of Conſcience| 
have ſufferd him to have gone on, to ſeduce the ignorant to his 
horrid black opinion. Though it be not in the power of man to force 
E Cenſcience, becaulc it is internal and ſpiruna !: Tet it is in the | 
power of Government , to puniſh thoſe that will maintain a fslſe one, 
and ſeduced. The moſt that can be pleaded is, Who ſhall be Judg, 
whether, becauſe ſome have been on my fide, I ſhall rake upon me to 
be ſareme and wwappelable; Or whether I ſhall be content (to the | 
more learned, and more powerſul, and ſuch as for their 4#1hority God | 
hath taken into his own rank, and called Gods with himſelf } to 
give up my Cauſe and Controverfie / Doubtleſſe, ſnould that be tole-| 
rated in private Families which is pleaded and practia d in the Oc 
nomy of Government no man ſhould be Miſter or have order, in his 
own houſe, If we would not admit of an Independant there, there is 
the fame Reaſon not to allow him in the State. It is a kind of Soleciſns/ 
in Geveramem, for me to put my ſelf under the protection & Rege- 
lation of that Prince, whoſe Lans I think not fit to bey. Quid iniqui- 
« quam velle ſibi ar cmperari 4 minoribus, et nolles obtemperare ma- 
Joribar * What can be more unjuſt then for me to exact obedience 
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from my iftriouri ; when I my ſeli will not obey my ſuperiours? 
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The Laws of God and Man, in things not plainly forbidden by the 5 


Word of God, injoyns and expects my obedience : But, if I refuſe 
to obey, 1 ſer up my ſelf as Supreme, and make my Will my Princes 
Maſter, Cicero I conceive in the right, when he tells us, Inobe- 
' diewtia eft ex duritie mentis obſtinate, e is out of the 
hardneſs of an obſtinate mind. He diſſolves the Bonds of 'Go- 
verument, that ſpurns at Publique Editts tis refyattorineſs that 


uſhers in cenfuſion: Not to obey, is to reſiſt ; and to reſiſt, does cry up | 


open War, Though Abraham in humanity could not juſtific the 
ſacrificing of his ſon ; yer, becauſe he implicitely gave up himfelf 
to the obedience of his Superior, Cod; he is highly commended, for 
being bur ready to do it. 8 | 
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F men knew rightly , how to value Peace; as is the Empyreal 
Heaven, this lower world might be: Where all the motions of 
the ng orbs, all the feveral Conſtellations, and the 
various re of the Stars, and Plane1s, produce a beauteons 
Chotws, and a Harmony EY As health to the body, ſo 
peace” is to the ſoul, What is wealth, or wit, ot honor; 
want of bealth ſhall raviſh from us all of pleaſure in them > Arid 
| what are all the enrichings, the embelliſhings,and the Imbrockadoings 
of Fortune io us, when War ſhall tear thete off and trample on our 
Glories ? The richeſt Mines, the choiſeſt Fiands, by ſickneſs prove in- 
id, The þ1h does loſe his ſofrneſf, the flver his bright hne, and 
the gold his pleaſing yellow. As the fenſe of feeling is the ground 
| of: the teſt, and alive life docs ceaſe when that is loſt: So is health 
the foundation of feliciries , and the want ef ir joys privation : yet 
is it Peace that gives them taſt and relliſb, and affords the fwees enſoy- 
| ment of all char can be procured. 

Ahough the other Attributes of God are no doubt beyond our corn 
prehenſion, yer, this more emphatically is ſaid to paſs all our under- 
ſtanding. Next his own Glory, twas the eſtabliſhing this, invited 
God from Heaven. The firſt branch of that Celeſtial Proclamation, 
was,Glory be to God on high; the next was, on Earth Peace, This is the 
cement betucen the Saul and Deity, between Earth and Heaven, It 
leads us ſoſtly up the milky may, and uſhers us with Mwfick to the 
Preſence of Divinity, where all her Rarities are heap'd and firew'd' 
about us. The enjoyment of Friends, the improvement of Arrs, the 
ſweetneſs of Natures delicacies , the fragrancy of Fruits and Flow. 
ers, the flouriſhing of Nations, and thoſe pleaſing contentations, that 
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them. But, War kills men in health, preys only on the ſoundeſt ; and, like 


any fool to enter at. But, it will require a Hercules with all his labours 
toredeem one once ingag'd in t. They know not what they part with- 
all, that wanton hence a — ſo unvaluable. For indeed, if we conſi- 
der it, What price can be too dear to purchaſe it ? we buy off all the 
open force, and ſly deſignes of malice, and we intitle our ſelves to all 
the good that ever was for Man intended. 


man, he finds out that which moſt may crown his happineff. He tells 
us, He will make his Enemies at peace with him, Securely he enjoyes 
himſelf and friends, whoſe life is guarded with the miſs of Enemnes, 
The Palace of the world ſtands een to him that hath no foes, 


world? ) Let him but well conſider, the havoek that a few years made 
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ſtream out rhemſclves from all Heroick Vertues are all brought in, and 
glorified by Peace. 

The Drum and Trumpet that in War ſound terror and affoniſhment, 
in Peace they only eccho mirth and jollity. Peace helps the weak and 
indigent; And health and ſoundneſs too, to the lick endeavours. It takes 
hence only the unſound and languiſhing, and yet givesleave to them 
to place theit wealth where they firſt plac'd their /oves : That by it 
they gratifie their friends, and {lip from all thoſe ſmartings that vex 


the ſavage Lyon, does ſeize the valiant ſooneſt as thinking the old and 
impotent too mean to be his quarry. And though in War ſometimes we 
wear the Vittors wreath, yet, that is often purchaſed at much too dear 
a rate; and many times the Conquerors Garland crowns the Captives 
head, In the ſame Battail Hannilat confeſs d, though he firſt was Con- 
— yet, he at laſt did come off ver- come. He had broke Minutius 

is Forces; but, was by Fabius forc'd to give up all his Palms, Nor is 
it often better with thoſe that are dependants on that General, that yet 
commands the field. Victory not ſeldom does inlet Severity, The 
Hawghtineſs of the Conqueror is often to his own, leſs tolerable then 
the Triumphs of the Enemy. Succeſs does flame the bloud to pride and 
boldned inſolence ; and as often kindles nem as it does conclude old 
Wars. One world ſuficed not Alexander. Nor could all the Amas 
Territories ſet bounds to Ce{ars limitleſs ambition. For,when we once 
put off from the ſhore of Peace, we lanch into the Sea that's bottom- 
leſs. We ſwim on angry waves, and are carryed, then as the wind of 
Fortune drives us, 
The entrance into War, is like to that of Hell, tis gaping wide-for 


When God would declare, how he would reward and bleſs the good 


If any man will ſec in little (for what is an Iſland or two, to the 


among us, The waſte of wealth, the wreck of worth, the ſad fate light- 
ing on the great and good, the vertueus left to ſcorn, the Loyal us d as 
once the Roman Parricides : as thoſe in Jacks , ſo theſe ſhut under 
Decks with Cocks and Serpents, deſperate and malitious perſons left to 
rule and vex them. Wealth proſtituted to the beggarly and the baſe, 
Pallaces plundered and pulled down, Temples protan d, Antrquitzes 


raz'd | 
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rar d, Religion rivu'cd into petty Iſſues running thick corr»ption, Then 
let men conſider, attcr a little Revolution, how little have the Authors 
gained. \Vho would take peace from others, themſelves have miſs d it in 
their hollow graves; the &4ri# they tote, hach fled them from her be-! 
| ſome and her Bowels , with nought ich leaſt conſiderable to the ex- 
pence of blow and treaſete. Then ab at men fee, how the 
| wheel of l ravidence hath reſurxectian call our joys. How the Eh 
| recovers her late belmearcd ſeauiiri. Hom the Tide of Trade return 


| How 6rightned Swords have now a peartfw glimerʒ hav Glory, Weetth,| 
Ak how 2 = 


and Honour, with Loyalty, is returd of jog have drown'd 
| the Cannons Roar; that till men come in Atævem, ſuch jey on Rami cin 
' ne're again be expected to be ſee, Thece Nations lookin for. a 
| fatal froke,at once reprieu a from ſlawery and raine.$o have 1— 
ſome generous Cos ſer ſtand, rembie and quae under both whip, and 
| ſpur ; but, once turn'd looleanto the open fields, he neigbe, cur uris, 
and prances forth his joy 3 and, gladded now with voſe and liberty, be 
fills himſelf with yleaſure, and all thoſe high contents chat bounteous 
. Nature meant him, * > 21143 . Minn 7 
Certainly, tis Peace chat makes the world a Paradice,z while Wer, 
like Sin, does turn it all ro Wilderneſs. and with wild Bee Mans 
| converſation makes. In Mar, the vexed Earth abortives all her fruirful- 
| weſs - bur, in an unſtirr d Cultare, ripens all her bonner: that now 
with Caſaubew's ITranſlation of Euripides, we cannot but approve his 
| much commended Rapture. 1 21 | 


| 0 Pax alma} datrix cum, 

| o Pulcherrima Calitum | - 

| nam te mens ſitit ? 6 Moran | 
| Obrepat meta mihi 

At ne mala: tt price 
Swavem i quam tvear diem; 
Plauſus wndigue cam ftrepant, 
Cantuſque 2 
-Commeſſatio Floribus | 


Hail lovely Peace ! thou — 2 wealth, 
Heavens faireſt iſſue, this worlds health. 

O how my Soul does court thy ſight ? 

More pretious, then the pleaſing Light. 

Let never blacker Day appear, 

Bur dwell, and ſhine, for ever, here. 

Let ſhouts of Joy ſtill, ſill, reſound: 
While Songs, and Dances walk the round, 
At Feaſts of Friends, with Garlands crown d. 


_—_ 


» | commendable. The anevenneſs of the Barth is clearly Providence, 
For ſince it ĩs not any fix d ſedation, but a floating mild variety, that 


| that every natural action that Man is capable of comes affords him 
a 


| <oolzto be in company,andtoretire : They all in themſelves are plea. 


without, or happen by our own diſorder, So that a man may {ve at 
| eaſe if he will; and it he does nor, tis by his own default, that it hap- 
| pens. In his Bodies frame, not to deſcend to all particulars , which 


RESOLUES. 


2 


* + # % & 
Of Divine Providence. 


* 
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Very thing that Man can lock upon, is both a Miracle for the 
Creation Of it; and a Worder for the apt contriuvance, in firting 
it to its parts, and previner, wherein it is ſet to move. SO that the 
Mori is but Gods great Cabinet of Rarities, which he hath opened 
to aſtoniſu Man, that ſhall but well conſider them. If Man ſhall re- 
floct upon himſelf, heſhall eaſily find how-Infinitely wonder ful he. is 
made, beyond all the other world of Creatures, How none bur he, 
by refleive Acts of vr op warren) is able to argue, to conſider and 
0 judge of himſelf. Who t but he, can hope or fear the future + 
that can cutb, incourage, accuſe; or commend himſelf > or that can 
apprehend, of reverence, either Pei, or Errnity ? 

And to magnifie the goed neff of this great Creator, we ſhall find 


* 
0 


24. in the execution. Io eat, to drink, to ſleep, to ſaſt, to wake , to 
forbear ; to ſpeak, to be ſilent; to move, to reſiʒ to be warm, and to be 


fing acts; whereas the things that vex,and trouble, either come from 


arc full of admiration, How exquiſite, and how fitted arc ti ey for all 
occaſions, that at any time may befal him ! In his Ears and Neſthyils, 
the one relating to the Head, the other to the Lungs ;, thoſe flender 
Hairs are not in vain plac'd there, but, as nets to cateh the duſt and 
moats, which with our breath we ſhould elſe draw in, and tabid all 
our Lungs , the engines of life; or, mix'd with wax, ſhould as 
as pellets, ſtop our ſenſe of hearing. In the world, what we complain 
of for inconvenient, if rightly we examine, we ſhall find it highly 


leaſcrh 3 The Hills and Yalleys in it, have all their ſpecial uſe. . One 
ps in wet, and ſoaking inundations; the other aids in droughts, in 
heats, and ſcorching ſeaſons, And the feet and legs of men, having 
nerves and ſinews,to riſe and to deſcend, to recede and procecd ; they 
are better fitted by the ane venneſs of the Earth, whereby both are in- 
terchangeably exerciſed and refreſhed ; then if it were all a level 4 
walk , and held a conſtant evenneſe. That Weeds without a Tillage 
voluntarily ſpring,ſure hath a double bexezfir, One, that Man may have 


ſomething wherewith ro exerciſe his induſtry, which elſe with caſe 
would ſettle into corruption. Another, that by theſe the Farth it (elf, 


docs breed irs own manare ; and Beaſts,and Birds by them have tables 
ready 
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ready ſpreadd. Even vencmous Creatures have their proper uſe; not | 


only to gather what to Man might be »oyſome, · but rogqual:fie other 
| Creatures, chat they may be phyſical and ſalutiferow to the ſeveral 
conſtitutions of men, Surely, that Beaſts are dumb, and want ander- 
ſtanding, is a benefit great unto May If they were intelligible, it 
could not be, that their frengrh could ever be kept ſubjected to the 
| ſervice of Man; whole cruel uſage, nothing rational could ever lon 
| endure, Would the Horſe be carb d. and brought to champ on ſteel 
| would he ſuffer his lazy Rider to beſtride his patient back, with his 
| hands and whip to wale his fleſh, and with his heels to dig into his han- 
ry bowels ? would he be brought in hempen chains, to be made draw 
| 22 his breath, and frength would he be tyed up to the ftaved 
| wood, or walk the round all day in rowling ponderous ſtones ? or wear 
| his life away under the preſſure of a heavy burthen ? 
| If they could ſpeat, how would Replying 10 the rage and inſolence 
of cruel Man, enkindle wrath,and let in death to both? We ſce it full 
as neceſſary , that there ſhould as well be poor as rich; for neither 
could live without both. We ſee both fruits and wines will keep with 
' guſt, and beauty, until the new appear. God having in his Providence 
| made them to laſt, till he does provide us more; and, yet, rot longer 
chat we might not be idle, or, truſting to our laſting ſtore, grow wan- 
| ron, and forget the Author, and our ſelves, Thoſc things ot common 
uſe, we common have among us: what we reed, and will not laſt, 
in our on Climate grows: Our Spice and Drage that we muſt fetch 
| from far, are freed ſo from corruption, that they ſeveral years 
indure. 
In common Corn, what wonders may we find > how one ſmall 
grain ſprings up to ſever] hundreds; how it gives a ſuſtentation by 
his ſeveral parts, both unto Man and Beaſt 3 and, becauſe ſo uſeful, 


—— 


ſee but how carefully Nature does preſerve it. It grows up in a Corſe- 
let, an inward cox, that does from dews defend it: and on the our- 
fide a Stand of pikes in bearded ranges upright, do appear, to fence! 
it from the Birds, and catch the falling rain, ſo by degrees to lead and 
hold it in to the grains within: but, when tis ripe: that moiſture is not 
uſcful ; it downward turns its Joaded head, that as before, it helped 
to ſwell and ripen it , ſo now, it gently draws it off, that it may not 
hurt, or rot it: and becauſe, (being weak), if from one grain, one 
one ſingle ftalk alone ſhould ſhoot, and growyeach eaſie wind would 
break it to unfruitfulneſs, there ſprings up many from every ſeveral 
kernel, that getting ſtrength by multitude, it may withſtand the aſ- 
ſaults of ſtorm and rain. And whereas other fruits from Trees, and 
ſuch large Plants, laſt but their year about, or not ſo long; this, as 
more uſeful, ſeveral Winters, keeps from all decay, that when there 
is a plenty (as once in «Egypt ),to help gainſt dearth, it may be ke 

in ſtore, Even the enmity of Creatures one againſt another, is for r 
advantage of Man; in fear of one another, they are kept from 
| (bbb) treſpaſ- 
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treſpaſſing on him, and by the antipatihy of one againſt the other, we 
make uſe of one, to take the other; ſo ſerve our ſelves of both. 

By theſe, and millions of others, and indeed by all, we can ſee or 
comprehend, we may conclude as does the Pſalmift, © Lord, how 
wonderful are thy works, in wiſdom haſt thou made them all And 
if we ſhould complain, as ſometime profancly did Alphonſas, That 
God might have ordered many things better in the Creation of rhe 
world, then he hath dane; We may well return that grave and ſober 
anſwer of St. Auguſtine : Im Creaturis ſiquid erratum cygitamus, in- 
de eſt quod non incongrus ſedibus, ea querimws, If we complain 
of defect in the works of — „tis becauſe we'do'n't conſider 
them in their ſpheres es. | 

Surely, 1 ar of the ordering of all things ſo infinitely 
wiſcly, by ſo Supreme a Providence, might Tutor us to be leſs in 
paſdion, at any thing that happens. It was an excellent fancy of the 
wiſe Philoſopher, in diſcourſing of this matter, when he ſaid ; F a 
the misfortanes of all the men in the world, were crowded together in 
| one Man; and then, every man ont of this heap were io take hut an equal | 
| ſhare : He did believe, every man would rather reſume hi own , they 
After a preportionate Rate take what ſhould then befal him. Why then 

ſhould any grumble at their diſpleas'd condition ? Who wiſcly made 
| the world, as wiſely does preſerve and govery it. And he chat ſhew'd| 
his Power, and Wiſdom in every Worm, in every Fly, and ſmaller 
Atome that he did at firſt create; does in his Providence deſcend, o 
order, and diſpoſe of every little particle of this great Main, the World. | 
Who makes a Watch, does look as well to every pin, and nick in 
every wheel, as to the Spring it ſelf, that guides and ſteers the 
| whole, As tis Maxim d of the Elements , that, Nullum in ſuo loco 
| porideroſum, There's none are heavy in their proper places So no- 
thing is a burthen as God did firſt deſign it. And thus, as by con- 
templation of his glorious works, we never can want cauſe to ad- 
mire his Providence, to magniſie his Wiſdem, to adore his Goodneſs, 
and find a reft for all our warring thoughts: So by our weak com- 
plaining, we unhand our hold from Deity that ſtayes us, we pro- 
claim our own defects, and detract from what is due to his Great 


| 
| 


metick, and by an injurious Total vilifie (> large a Treaſure? Alas I tis 


SOMETHING UPON 


Eccles. 2.11. 


» All u Vanity and vexation of Spirit, and there us 
nothing of value under the Sun. 


LL 1s VaxiTy ! Surely this is a bold Cenſare : 
Let we ſee the wiſeſt that was onely Man, dares 
both avo and juſtifie't, Nay, that is vain which 
RP is not commodious, though it hurt not. But all is 

97 A. not onely vanity, but vexation ; that, not of the 
SET Body onely, buc the Spirit: 'Tisunproficable, tis 
miſchieyous. Vet further, it might affl ct in ſomething, and ſolace 
in others, but there is nothing of value: Tis unprofitable, tis miſ- 
chie vous. tis good for nothing. Here is the Reckoning of the world 
caſt up, the particularsare all before, Honour, Pleaſure, Profit; and 
Wiſdom added to advance the ſumme : but what amount they to: 
Alas ! the Verſes end has totall' d them, Vanity, Vexation, No 
thing. This is a ſcalding breath, fatal as the Bird of night, a killing 
damp, or Mndrakes grones. See, all the beauty of the Globe is bla- 
ted : That which the wiſe Inquiſitors of Nature, did tor the decen- 
cy call Beauties ſelf, the Grecians and Latines, is this now become 
a thing ſo conte mptible, ſo falling and fo dying in its Fame: 

But is the Accomptant one of credit? May he not fail in his Arith- 


this that gives the waund, the authority of the Man marrs all, Had 
ſome immur'dAnchorite;ſome celled Hermite, lome (ſecluded Monk 
ſpoke this, it had been no diſparagement : nay, had it been but ſome 
Mzandring Sopbiſter, or (qmeJuniorPhiloſopher,chac had bur gazed 
Nature in the face, and'($ gueſs d her diſpoſition, it might have met 
ſome Cavil: Nay, had it been ſome ſowre Cynick, or ſome fleering 


| 
| 


Lucian,a blind Homer, or the more ſerious and knowing Ariftorle,thar 
not only courted Nature as 4 1 bedded her as a Bride, (aw 
cc her 
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her unclothed, and lett her almoſt naked to the wide worlds view, 
we might have doubted Hereſie in the Text: But when he that 
ſpeaks it, (hall be Man ſumm d up in the excellency of all bis parts, 
Perfection center'd and epitomiz d: when it ſhall be, as Hage Victo- 
rinus (ayes, Sententia hominis hominem excedentis, The judgment of a 
Man exceeding all Mankind : when it ſhall be one that was fo wiſe 
at Twelve, as of himſelf to chuſe Wiſdom before all that the world 
had; one that knew the world, and was able to judge it; one that 
had the world within him, and knew by his pen to diſſect his parts, 
and knowingly to read upon every Limb every particular, from the 
Hyſope at the Walls low foot, to the lofty Cedar that does ſhadow 
Lebanon One that had King'd it from his youth, that knew the 
Mines and Trains of State, the Fawnings and the Wiles of Court, 
the Riddles and the Twilight-ſhows of Policy One that was skil- 
ful roo in Trade, and experienc'd in the belayings, the ingroſſings, 
the circumventions of Merchandizing:One that was Prince of Kings, 
and King of Philoſophers; whoſe Wit was elegantly Poetical, whoſe 
Wiſdom was ſolidly Proverbial, whoſe Judgment was Oraculous - 
We have nothing left to ground an expectation upon. 

Nor did he ſpeak this at random, as a flaſhing wit cenſures a judi- 
cious Author, ere he ſcarce has read a Page; nor as a prejudicated 
Judge, that ſentences Delinquents, when yet he has not heard the 
cauſe : But after a ſtrict ex imination of all, after he had cut up every 
ſublunary, and lectur d on the Anatomy: not by a Theorical and 
barely empty ſpeculation, but by a practick experience, traverſing 
not only the vaſter Continent, but even every Creek and Angle of 
the World: and when he had try d and Lymbeck'd all, the ſpirit and 
Extract comes forth, Vanity, vexation, not hing of continuance. 

But perhaps this may be but general, and he may mean as when 
tis ſaid, The whole City went out, whereby we underſtand the greatet 
part, and not preciſely all. No, they are induced ſeverally, and ſeu- 
tenc d together, like Malefactors call d diſtinctly to the Bar, but by 
one Law found guilty all alike. 

But what is Vanity? Who knows but that ic may be pleaſing : 
I'm ſure we hunt ic as we would a purchaſe, as the ſatiating of a loag- 
ing bloud, as children do their Gawdes and Rattles, wich cryings 
and impatience : And when we have got it, we have but graſped the 
Air; ot, like Ixion, preſs d a Cloud for ano, whereour ſome Mon- 
ſtet, like the Centaur, ſprings: yet ſtill like him we boaſt che enjoy- 
ment of Fove's Queen ſo long, that juſtly at laſt we ſlaad condem- 
ned to the reſtleſs wheel, 

I find diverſe definitions of Vanity. There are that ſay every 
mutability which argues a defect is vaine; And thus Angels and our 
Souls may be ſo, Next, what ever is deſtroyable and diſſoluble, | 
and thus the Elements and viſible Heavens, Saing Chryſoffom (ayes | 
that is vaine, which has no profit in it : a name] withour a thing. | 


Some 
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Some ever take it for the evil part, and tend ic to the naturalneſſe 
of the creature, reducible to an Annihilation : to che Temporality 


works, Others ſay that is vaine which is to no end or purpoſe, as 
courſing the Wind and Combating ſhadowes. And certainly in re 
ſpect ot that ſupteme, and eternall felicity, which the ſoul does 
ſeem to make unto, ſuch is all that the Sun looks upon: They 
are produc'd and periſh together: Ot if a while they leave a faint 
glimmerin g in the mind,” Tis but as waters ſee th removed from 
the fire, which expreſſe a languiſhing play after all the beate is 
one. 
, Wiſdome and knowledge are the primeſt goods of man, For 
they are Judges of all befides. They are the Elevation of the ſcale 
of man, which while a dull Earthines flaggs che reſt of the Creator es, 
mounts him like a Nobler fire to the Honour of che company and 
being friend unto God. Neither are they ſo caſuall (like honour, 
Pleaſure, and Profit, the other temporary goods of man) as to fall 
upon the indiligent and undeſerving, nor yet ſo eaſily raviſnt from 
him by the ſpleene of others, or the frown of fortunes menaecings. 
But as they are harder in chei acquiſition, ſo are they more imperdi- 
ble and teddy in their ſtay, All che other chree are (compared with 
theſe) but like Cradles to rock children aſleep with. But theſe are 
ſweet as the weakned muſings of delightful thoughts, which not on 
ly dew the mind wich Perfumes that ever refreſh us, but raiſe us to 
the Mountain that gives us view of Canaan; and ſhew us rayes and | 
glimpſes of the glory that ſhall after crown us. Yet is it the object 
onely that makes theſe good unto man, when God is the Ocean that 
all his ſtreams make way unto: otherwiſe, as Nets do birds, they 
catch us and intangle z and, like the Sect ot the Academicks, con- 
clade not any thing, but That nething can be concluded on. Know- 
ledge in many things but delivers us to doubts, and doubts involve 
us in diſtraction, The Gall of ſin is broke, and has imbicter'd all the 
Inwards of man. 
It was the appetition of Knowledge that caſt man from Paradiſe :| 
Ignorance, not total, may be better than uncertain Science. To 
know good was part of mans firſt boaſted happineſs z but when be | 
needs would know more than was good for him to know, he loſt that 
good he had. And Plato ſayes, One Theta a certain Devil envious to 
man) firſt ſbewed him of the Sciences. What diverſity of Opinions, 
of Thoughts? Not two in the world that have eyes of conceit in all 
things ſeeing alike. This ſchool magnifies what another condemus, 
and that Sect takes any thing rather chan what the other taught: 


ſcared mqurns ? The plain right down Plod oft findeth Heaven and 


And how often is the Garland given to Falſhood, while Truth ob 


of the good, the Perſonality of offenders, and the Criminality off 


happineſs, while Wits deep ſubtilties failing, fink co Hell. The 


greateſt Heteſies from greateſt Learning ſpring z and the Holy 
Ceet . 
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Ghoſt, be the bird of its repreſentation, (the Dove) uſually lights 
upon the humble ground, but ſeldom perches on the tall - grown 
Tree. Though I totally ſubmit to Seneca, where he ſayes, Hoc ſcio, 
newinem poſſe bene vivere, ſed nec tolerabiliter qui eſt ſine ſapientiæ ſtu- 
dio, This I am ſure of, None can live well, no not in any tolerable 
faſbion, without the ſtudy of Wiſdom : Vet we-find neither his Phi- 
loſophy, nor his Wealth, nor his Honours,nor that which he preter- 
red betore all theſe, and recommended to his friends at his death, 
(His Precepts, and the Pattern of his well-led Life) could guard him 
from the peoples envy, or Nero's malice, or preſerve his Veins un- 
cur, Nay, how often does our Knowledge increaſe our ſorrow © It 
elates our minds, it attracts envy. and gives us to fee further into 
ſorrow than the unskilled ſoul. What one thing of moment by all 
our knowledge can we truly conquer? The Seas alternate fluxes 
paſle us, the Loadſtones hidden qualities are beyond our reach, nor 
can we truly judge of what our very ſenſes meet with. All agree, 
che Dog in ſcent, the Ape in taſte, acuter are than we; yet we ſee 
the one in Carrion tumbles as his beſt Perfume, and the other 
leaving all our Delicates, checkles when he meets the Dainties of a 
Spider. Our wiſdom is but in finding more of our folly, and when 
we think we have progreſs'd far in the un-ending Circles of labori- 
ous Science, we onely at laſt with fruitleſs ſweat attach our own 
learn'd Ignorance, But admit we may know more than can the 
ſlothful man; the greateſt Talent obliges to the greateſt toyl, and 
neglected, to the greateſt puniſhment. Knowledge without pra- 
ctice but enlarges our ſcore, and is a Treaſury but of future ſtripes: 
And aſſuredly when Juſtice at the laſt ſhall clear her own Integrity, 
it will go far better with an honeſt unaffected Ignorance, than with 
the canning ſpeculations of negleive Knowledge. 

But let us ſee whether there lie not ſomething of more eſteem in 
outwards. There are many Plants that carry medicine in their Barks 
when all their bulk is only food tor fire, Alas if the Prince be poor, 
where is the wealth of ſlaves £ It we look at Honour, that of Kings 
is the higheſt pitch. And not to ſpeak of the common frailty atten- 
ding them as men, even their neceſſary incumbrances are as the ſalt- 
neſs of the Sea harſhing quite through the whole. I believe not him 
that -ſaid, if Crownes were rightly viewed, there would be more 
Kingdoms then Kings : For Nature riſes to Soveraignty, and there 
is a blaze of honour guilding the Bryers and inticing the mind : yer 
is not this without its Thornes and ſalebroſity. If he be good, he is 
a general ſervant : it bad, his own perpetual terror. If all men ought 
to care for him, tis his part to take care for all: and tis far leſs tor 
many to care for one, then for one to provide for all. And this invi- 
ted Antiochus when Scipio had Conquer d away ſome of his borders, | 
to ſend thanks to the Romans, for eaſing him of part of his cares, to 
| which he is not allowed the liberty that inferiors have. When An- 
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ti gen (aw his Son looſe in his Carriage toward his ſabjeRs, he 
checks him with, Sen, Son, remember aur Empire @ 4 Noble bondage. 
They mult live ſevere to themſelves, but affable and tree to others: 
which made Alexander anſwer his Father Philip, who wiſht him to 
ſhew his activeneſs and ſpeed at the Olympian Race, That ſo be 
would, if he had Kings torus withall, As ſport, ſo triend{bip ſure is 
ſweeteſt among equalls; and even in this, a King is ſure uahoppy, 
that whole Kingdoms afford not him one Companion to make a 
friend of. Certainly, he may live moſt at eaſe that has leaſt to co in 
the World. A kind of calm recluſeneſs is like reſt to the over- la- 
bour'd man, but a multitude is not pleaſing: Tis but Bedlam in 3 
larger building; who would be content to lead all his lite in a crowd : 
or to ſtand up as the common mark whereout every one ſtrives to 
draw his own peculiat intereſt * Let the private man pleaſe but two 
or three of his own Pariſh or ſome Neighbouring- Village, and tis all 
the buſineſs that he has to do. And ſurely this is no hard matter while 
he acts not the deciſive part, in things that fic cloſer to men, as Ho 
nour, Liberty, Life, Eſtate, and the like; in all Contentions con 
cerning which, one fide will chink ic (elf too hardly born upon, and 
ſo fall off in diſcontent, if not rage. Nor Ol acles, nor Equity, can 
contrive out a liking to all. Even he that Judges right, muſt needs 
have one ſides hate. Simul iſta Mundi Rector Deus poſuit Odrum 419; 
Regnum, The God and guide of all the World, has eſtabliſht tue ie 
together ; Ill will and Empire. When Pylages a Roman Actor was 
to repreſent Agamemnon, he appeared as one in a maze, ſolicitous, as 
preſſed both with thoughts and cares : And ſuch are Kings and Co- 
vernors. To live at eaſe is to loſe: and to preſerve is patnes ; Ir he 
be good to the Republique the trouble is his own, but che fruit ſhall 
his ſucceſſors reape, Nay I ſee not but that it is undoubtedly true, 
that even the pooreſt vaſſal not groaning under a ſenſible ſmart, has 
all his life long a great Comforter, then the Monarch heaved on the 
top of ſtare For he he that is low not having far to fall has little to 
feare, Qui jacet in terram, &c, But on whatſoever he looks abroad, 
there is hope, and that like a Meclior Natura heartens and cheeres him 
againſt all his diſlik d depreſſions . though he be in darkneſſe, it ſue s 
him light; Tis the ſmile of life and like the pillar of fire leads us 
through the dark and deſarts in our conceit to plenty. Bur wich 
Kings it is quite the contrary ; they have as little to hope tor as the 
other has to fear; and whatſoever this looks on with hope, with tear 
do Kings behold it : Above them there is no place, and beneath | 
them all is loſs. Fortune leads on Kings with perpetual Alarums, 
but inferiours by propoſing priſes. And doubtleſſe (u.b Confidera- 
tions as theſe did make the Traged:as ſetile in this Relolve : 
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Stet quicunq; volet, potens, | Let who s' will in Icy State, 

Aula culmine lubrico : Courts gay luſtres emulate : 

Me dulcis ſaturet quies, Private peace ſhall ſatiate me, 

ob ſcurs poſits loco, Where retired, I may be 

Leni perfruer otis. Stor d with gentle eaſe, and free: 
Nullis nota Qniritiblus Where nogreedy Courtier knows 
Ata per tacitum fluat. How my peaceful paſſage flows: 

Sic cum tranſier int mei So when (noiſeleſs gliding by) 
Nullo cum ſtrepitu dies, All my dayes are paſt, then l 
Plebrius moriar ſenex. May a harmleſs old man dye. 

Ii mors gravis incubat, | He that to all too much is ſhown, 
ui notus nimis omnibus, | Dyes to himſelt the moſt unknown, 
Ig not us moritur ſibi. And death with greateſt grief does own, 


Is Pleaſure then any other? Or can the jollities of life emerge us 
from this ſpreading Sea? Certainly, Anti/ſthenes meant it not as Cha- 
rity, when heprayed his Enemies children might be brought up in 
pleaſure. And Plutarch tells us when the Babylonians had revolted, 
and were again by Xerxes reduc'd to obedience, in ſtead of wearing 
arms he commanded them to carry pipes to ſport and ſing, to dance 
and revell, that ſoftned and nw 9 by pleaſme they might not a- 
gain attempt a detection. As winds do lighter ſubſtances, ic bears us 
up a while in ſmoothet aire : but till as that begins to lie, wich it we 
(al to Earth, to Mire, to Mud, and torpid dullne ſs. It nibbles away 
the vertues of the ſoul, and becalmes us into Ruine. The Noble 
Sun they ſay is fed from the Sea that is ſalt: but the Moon from 
the pleaſant Springs attracting all ber changes, Pleaſure and De- 
ſtruction are cloſe and gear akin, and if it be inordinate the tye is 
then of Brother - hood; if Pleaſure be the Elder, yet deſtruction 
reigns after his deceaſe, and then as a Tyrant repeales his Lawes. 
Even the extreme of joy is ſadneſs. It cloudes the underſtanding, 
and for the moſt part leaves us more Cauſes of Repentance then 
Remembrance, He that ſubmits himſelf to pleaſure, lies down at 
laſt to Labour, to Grief, Diſgrace, and Want. And therefore 
Ariſtotle counſels us not to look upon Pleaſures in their approach 
but at their farewell, ſo by a rebuking Judgment we may be ſaved} 
from theit ſting and future Faſcinations, otherwiſe they enervate the 
bravery of the mind, enſlave the gallant Genius of Man, and but 
like Garlands Crown us for Victims to ſeverer fate. An other Va- 
nity of Pleaſure is that it is never (ſatisfied, this will St. Ambroſe 
witneſs, Nihil prodige ſatis eſt Foluptati: Semperque famem patitur ſui, 
qui Aliment — neſcit — Notbing can ſatiate riotous 
Pleaſure, he muſt needs be unfortunate by perpetuall famine that 
wich continued food cannot be fill d. All Voluptuouſneſs is 2 
kind of mentall Dropſie, the dryer for often drinking. It haunts us 

with 


| 
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with a dog like Appetite, and renders us ravenous and greedy; but 
| uncont ented ſtill ; For ſhadow-like we falling on'r, tis gone; fled 
ſooner than enjoy d. Like Solomons Wine, it may ſparkle in the 
Cup, but in the end it like a Serpent bites. And to give it the truth 
of all, tis of ſo airy a nature, as all the ſweet it has is onely in expe- 
Ration, And ſutable to this did the grave Boetias ſing, 


All Voluptuouſneſſe has this, 
Twinging till our joyes we kiſſe; 
But like Bees that range abroad, 
Scatte ing once their long · hug d load; 
Hence it vapours, then i th heart 
Sticks its deadly wounding Dart. 


Habet omns hoc voluptas, 
Stimulus agit fruentes, 
Apinmg; par vol amt i m, 
Ubi grata mella fudu, 
Fugit, & nimi tenaci 
Ferit idta corda mor ſu. 


Nor is Wealth of any better condition than theſe; tis not a food 
fine enough for tranſcendent and aſpiring ſouls to feed upon. Yet 
to ſhew that Mortality ſubſiſteth by a mortal prop, tis now become 
the Eſſence and the laud of Nations. As water is to Fiſhes, ſo this 
to man is Element, Food, Favour and almighty Life; Vet bred out 
of Sulphur and Quickſilver, as if ally ed to the materials of a reſtleſſe 
Hell. Hear but what Epithets the learned Agrippa gives it, omi 
pecunia levis, fugax, labilu, anguil arum & ſerpentam inſtar lubrica, 
Vain, ſwift of flight, as ſlime of Eeles or Serpents glidings, lippery. 
When riches wing away, they leave us then in ſorrow; and while 
they ſtay, entice us to Intemperance, What wanted among the 
Romans, till wealth as a Deluge came flowing upon them? Juſtice, 
Temperance, Vertue and Tryumphs crown d them, while they were 
not ſwell d with riches : But plenty once let in, like Ni his Inun- 
dation, it left them mudded with the ſlime and prodigies of Vice, 
and made them ſtranger monſters chan ere that ſtream gave harbour 
to. If not this, they either increaſe out care in keeping them, or elſe 
our thirſt in getting them; and are ſo far from quieting the mind, 
that the more we have, the more we ſtill do covert them; and ex- 
treme defires are never without their torment. Attain d, or never 
got, they vex ; loſt, or ever kept, they vex. They may ſometimes 
ward a blow from the malice of Fortunes hand, but they are ot ſo 
fad a weight to wear continually, that wiſe men do by them as the 
valiant oft by Arms, rather expoſe their lives to the hazard of a Bat- 
tel, then be cumbred with the burthen of Armour. Death makes 
all, rich and poor, alike : ſo he that is moſt rich, is but moſt in debt; 
for he borrowed all from Fortune, which when he goes he muſt repay 
to the laſt Mite, and perhaps with much more griet than he that had 
little to leave. Beſides all this, they have one badge which ſurely 


Ricks them with unnobleſt things, They tail a man in deepeſt need: 
They can neither redeem from Death, nor deliver from wrath, but 
even inthe ſummons to theſe, unworthily abandon thoſe that moſt 
have courted them. 
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Neon domus aut fundus, non æris acer vus & auri 
It greto domini deduxit cor pore febres, 
Non anime cura. 


Nor Houſe, nor Land, nor heaps of Treaſure can 
Extract the Fever from diſtemper'd Man, 
Nor Cares from out the mind. 


Nay, they are not only falſe but fatal: As the ſcent in beaſts of 
Game, they betray us to the ſearch of Tyranny, as purſue in 4 
ſtrucken Deer, they fall from us like bloud, and make us to be hun- 
ted to death. Where 4 round is barren or yeilds nothing rare, it 
lies unſtit d and reſtfull: but if a mige be in it, the World is mad 
with inſtruments to dig and wound it. Yet aſter all this oe ate (0 
vain that it we uſe them, we looſe them, if we only keep them, we 
haue the m not. ä Mi 5011; 

Learning, Honour, Pleaſure, Wealth, they are all but Conſo- 
mats without a Vowell, which ſeem to dictate in the Wbrids great 
Volume, but when we ſeek for matter in the pages, all put toge- 
ther the ſumme is Nothing. Yanity, Vexation, Nothing. h 

Agreeable to this is that which Lipſias left and begg d his friends 
would fix upon his grave. | 


1 


Vis altiore-woce mi tecum loqui ? 
Cuntta Humana, Fumu, Ambra, Vanitas, 


cena & Imago: & verbo ut abſol uam, Nihil. 


Shall I ſpeak truly, Nhat I now ſee below 
The World is alt a Carkaſs, Smoke, and Vanity, (Nothing. 
The ſhadow of a ſhadow, a Play: and in one Word juſt 


Let were it but Vanity only, we might ſayle away life without 
ſtorms, and complying Vanity with Vanity, make life a pleaſing 
Holyday, and be as innocently wanton as Birds in Spring-time, or 
Fielded Beaſts ia May, So we might like Atomes in the Suns bright 
beams, dance our ſhort day away. But Vexation dogs this Vanity, 
is the black ſhadow to that painted body, the ill · ſavour that attends 
re Wn of the poor melting tapers of all Worldly Fe- 

city. fl 31 
Several [acerprecations are extant of this Word, our vulgar has 
it Vexation, ſome have rendred it by Paſtio, an eating and devou- 
ring Ulcer that gnawes the ſoul to languiſhment, gangrening ever 
| by gradual frettings the mirth and pertneſs of the oppreſſed mind. 
| The Chaldee has it, che Contraction of the ſpirits grating them with 
* galling Jar, rubbing upon the ſpirits, as woollen on a place that 
| is 
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| Thiſtles ſhall the Earth bring forth. No doubt, but the Almighty 
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is raw. All agree in this, to make an unſatisfied perturbation the un- 
avoidable laheritance of Man. And indeed if we look to the firſt 
| tounded State of lapſed Man, Solomons cenſure is but a tree Con- 
feſſion of a former doom, The Decree was paſs d in Cen. the 3. 17, 
18, 19. Is ſorrow ſhalt thou cat all tht dayes of thy life, Thornes and 


Providence as eafily could have made it offer him Corn, and 
Wine, and Oy le, in a ſpontaneous flowing; Fiuit, Spice and Medi- 
cinalls, without inforc d Plantations. But the other are things that 


omen of his firſt apparell—The Fig: leaves, which having neither 
ſtrengch nor durance, have yet all th inſide rugged as true preſage- 
ments of his ſelt · woven Fate. And albeic all things before Man fell, 
came forth as refined gold from the Mint with a Valde Bone ſtampt 
upon them: yet fin, as a Contagious Fog infected the very aire of 
all. The higheſt contentments that the World can yield, become 
to us like the Country Quint anes, while we run upon them with a 
haſty (peed ; if we poſt not faſter off, then we at firſt came on, the 
bag of ſand ſtrikes us in the neck, and leaves us nothing but the 
blewneſs of our wounds to boaſt on. At beſt the Univerſe is but a 
Ring of Changes; a march of Antiques in a paper-lanthorn. A 
Dance of Creatures ever in their Motion, in their Sweat, and Hur- 
rying,Shuffle, Pacing, Turning, Shifting to each others place. Tis 
the Trage comedy of Errors. The Scenes change, the Actots vary, 
the Plot alters, and at laſt the Stage ſhall flame while nothing of the 
Play remaines. | 

To wade ia Knowledge is to ſound a Sea that is fathomleſs. To 
reſt upon Honour is to ſtay upon the rate that other men will (et us 
at. When they dedu theit Eſtimation, our Creſt falls, and we are 
nearer to any thing then what we thought our ſelves. To wealth 
at longeſt we are but Tenants for life: And what we have is any 
Tyrants that by force or fraud can maſter us. He that intends his 
Pleaſure roo much, minds all things elſe too little; and even that ic | 
ſelf increaſes, and fails together. The World with all his parts, cannot 
aſpire ſo high, as to become of worth to ſatisſie a ſoule. That is of a 
nobler natute, then to reſt full pleaſed with things chat are ſo periſh- 
ing: So that now, it would be a wonder to ſee one dote on tranſi- 
ents and temporalls; Though all the ridiculous gods of Rome were 
__ by Man that was not God, yet in Martial the Reſolve was 


Ad cenam ſi me diverſa vocaret in aſtra, 
Aftra licet propiue, Palatia longias eſſent, 
Reſpon (a ad ſuperos hac referenda dare. 
Laerite qui mali f eri comviue Tonantu, 


prick, and are for offence, Anſwerable to theſe was that other next 


Me, mens in terris Fupiter, ecce. tenet. | 
f r "Dd Should 
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Should Fove ſend for me mong the Stars to ſap, 
And Ceſar then invite me to his cup; 
Though Heaven were neere, and Ceſa-s Courts far off, 
I wich this Anſwer would the Gods put off : 
Seek ſuch as long to raſte the Thunderers Feaſt, 
._ , Me, my Fove here, Domitian makes his gueſt. 


le had a Wit worthy of a better reſolution, nor is there any thing 
to excuſe him but the un-commendable licentiouſneſſe of Poetrie: 
For elſe tis not poſhble that upon true grounds, a wiſe man can be 
fond of the world. All is either empty or troubleſome, and compa- 
uively without doubt either evill or not good. So that now it muſt 
be certain, There u no profit under the San. 


Jo procure an un- intermitting joy; To draw life into perpetui- 
ty; To keep back the Eclipling ſadneſſes of the mind; To take a- 
way the nauſeouſneſs of the im priſon d ſoul, or to give the World 
a conſtancy, in his own frail parts; This is beyond a Solomon. All 
things drop away as fruits from ſhaken trees, which a Spring renews 
and Aucuma again deſtroyes. Y 

Aud chereſore I find this place read by ſome, vibil permanere ſub 
Sale, Nothing endureth under the Sun, and this not enduring if 
there were no more is enough to confirm that all is Vanity: when 
thing comes tonought we Fay it vaniſhes, which in plainer En- 
glith is, it groweth iata Vanity 4 and ſhall not one day all che World 
do this? Though the Earth be (aid to remain for ever, that ever is 
bas Comparatively, and the ſenſe is, that it ſhall not decay ſo ſoon 
as the other Greaxures that depend upon it» But this, depending on 
the Sues enlivening influence, may in courſe of Nature be capable of 
change, aud when ye need it, fail us. What then ſniall we dot Of 
whit her turn to figd a Repaſe for the Soul £ All the Maſs of Crea- 
tures put together ãs too narrow/a Palace to contain the Soul of Man. 
I fies in a moment to the derps and Oceans Springs, not only to the 


roots of Meunpins, but in v moment pierces quite through the 
Eartbs conde nnd Globe, to the! Stars, and higbeſt Conyex of the 
| ing Sky ho far 25 the Creature reaches it goes and finds no 
r4ſh« God only, is capacious, in him do all its vaſt extenſions reſts 
unhmued thoughts. in bim a limit fad; und when we do loſe 
the / Creature, Ml we do ſiad bim. Beyond the bowed expanſions 
ol the Firmament, where we cannot gueſſe what may be, there we. 
are ſure this God Incomupuble — He ds farther off then the 
Soul can reach: yet nearer chen it carr. avaid. All things elſe are 
Sea, and Storm: nor is thete an Haven hut here. Hither muſt we 


— beyond the Suns mais d eye. In the Courts of the Father 


of this Sun, dwells Truth, and Joy, ud Conſtancy. While I live | 
ere, I muſt look for Tydes and \fibhs;: Waves and Sands, and 
Man 20 Rocks: 
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Rocks, and more croſs winds then knows the Saylors compaſs. 
Nor may I hope for ſafety but by Anchoring above the Sun; Even 
in his mercies who is this Suns Sun, who is the Life, and Light, and 
Soul of all, It Ican fix here, I will think I have made an eſcape 
from Earth: and by his noble attraction having a mind rais'd glo- 
riouſly high, may ſtand as a well · built ſtructure, though outwardly 
ſoiled and clouded with the tame of Terrene things, yet by the gra- 
tious ſhine of the Almighty, bright within, and above the Crd 


cions of the World, 
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And another ſaid, I have married a Wife, and 


therefore I cannot come. 


Nd another ſaid ; It ſeems there were more of the Pack: Na- 

tural averſeneſs to ſpiritual things is not in one but all. They 

that ſeveral wayes adhered to the world, do all agree toge- 
ther to negleR the God of that world, and them. The Fewes were 
all Recuſants, and they rather chuſe to kill che Lamb than come to 
his Supper. That God had ſent, _ have been enough to give a 
Cripple ſwiftneſs, and to have ſtruck up Age again wuh Youths ens 
livening fires. And that it was to a feaſt of Salvation (which was the 
re-building of the ruines of man, and the re · implanting him in a bet- 
ter Paradiſe than at firſt he loſt) might, one would bave thought, 
ot a noble contempt of any thing that could have hindred: but 
dull ſouls find out dull excuſes. They till appear of the fame fro- 
ward race, whereof their predeceſſors were, that to the miracles of a 
Journey both night and day engarded by a Deity, dare beſottedly 
prefer the Garlick and the Onyons of Egypt, So profaner Eſa» had 
rather ſup bis Broth chan ſave his Birch-right. By earthly minds a 
grain of droſſie Silver is priſed above all the preciousBalms of Gilcad. 
The other two, though they came not, did modeſtly refuſe; & though 
none returned ſo mach as thanks, yet they begg'd to be held ex- 
cus d: Leſs uncivil Clowns z though they had not grace to come, 
they had ſo much Ruſtick manners as to beg a pardon , and ſottiſh- 
ly thought a Farm and Yokes of Oxen, might in judgment hold a 
Plea againſt all the ſpiritual ſolaces ot Heavens, Let a Peſant have 
[his wiſh, and either an eaſie Rent, Barns well fill'd, or a greater Herd 
of Cattle ſhall be ſo much covered, as the tightly wile thall ſee, that 
the difference betwixt his beaſts and him is only in his ruder ſpeech. 
Thus the two former. — in logratitude Ho, - agree; _ 2 kind 
of Hog · carriage, that while they are greedi illing in their own 
Iraff, al the Excellencies of the world beſides are unminded; much 
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more the Author that ſhall offer them. Like the deat Adder, they 
reſt unſtirc'd by the moſt powerful charm ot che world Courteſie. 
It I ſhall gain by bargaining, equality of Trafhque preſerves me in my 
liberty, III receive for deſert, that which is done to me is paid, not 
given. But a noble Courteſie falling like rain in due ſeaſon, enſlaves a 
man more than a Market ſale among Moors : for it conquers the un- 
compellable mind, and diſ-intereſts Man of himſelf. To be un- 
thankful, is to be a Baſtard to Nature : with how many fold does 
the grateful Earth-return her ſcatter d grain? It che Rivers pay their 
Tribute to the Ocean, in publick Tydes and private Springs, a retri- 
bution's made. If the Earth exhales but Vapours to the Heaven, in 
requiting De vs it does again diſtill them: Onely the diſputed Ele- 
ment of Fire is barren, and therefore has not the honour to be men- 
tioned in the Creation. 

Here was nothing akin to gratitude: Love there was ſhewed ſo 
fervent, that even all Creation could not find a Simile fort. The 
benefit to man ſo gteat, that the Bowels of both the Indies are not 
28 a grain to it. Yer all this ſo diſvalued by ſtupidity, that none of 
them eſteemed it worthy the Tongues leaſt motion to produce a 
thanks; which proves that Truth, which by the noble Seneca was 
long ſince told us, Negamus quenquam ſcire gr ati am un ſapien- 
tem, None but a wiſe man knows how to be thankful. Vet any fool 
might have blunder'd out, Pray thank him— who could ſend leſſe to 
him that invites to a Feaſt ? Iagratitude does then fink deep, when 
it gets not up to the Tongue · When it is not active, it has a Palſie; 
but when ſpeechleſs; dead. King Philip did not mourn ſo much for 
the death of his friend Hipperchas, (for he leſt the world an old man) 
but becauſe he dyed before he had requited him. And Ssetonia 
tells us, That A#guſtas Ceſar deſcended from his Throne, and as a 
common Advocate pleaded the cauſe of a private Souldier , who 
had fought for him at Actium, becauſe he would not be thought un- 

teful. Yet here by theſe men, from him (who deſcended from 

is Throne of glory, to ſuffer all contempt and torment for them) 
it is not ſo much as taken kindly : Nor did it extenuate their Inhu- 
maniry, that they did not accept of the Invitation. For that excel - 
lent Orator, who had tar leſſe of divine light than was offer d them, 
has inſtructed us, That Nen ſolum gratas debet eſſe qui accepit benefi- 
cium, veramectiam is cui pate ſlas acci piendi fuit, He ought as well to 
be chankfal that may, as he that does receive a benefit. 

But above them all this Marryed man was the worſt, here was 
neither Wit nor Manners. He not only anſwers churliſhly in a 
blunt careleſneſs,— I cans t come, but injuriouſly on Wedlock layes 
the Neceflicy of his abſence, I have Marryed a Wife, and therefore 
I cannot come. 


What ? were the pleaſures of the bed ſo taking that he reſolves | 
8 them to abandon Heaven? Or could he be ſo pre judicial, as to 
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believe Heaven would not admit him it be brought a Woman a- 
long? Or was he ſo jealous of her Chaſtity, as he would not be ab- 
ſent from her, leſt his Heite ſhould not prove of his own getting: 
Are all the Daughters of g ve like their Mother) ſtill tempting Man 
todeſerc his Miker* Cannot Man take a Companion tor his lite, 
but ſhe-muſt have ſomething of the Fezabel in her? Muſt he either 
fruicleſs (like the barren Eunuch / long and dye; or elſe like Fob, be 
tempted to curſe God, and ſodye ? Or is ſhe either ſo ſhup, or 
fond, that he either dares not vex, or will not leave her? Or is it 
of Neceſlicy that he muſt leave Religion to provide for her? Sure- 
ly he cakes the Text in too large a ſenſe, that becauſe ic ſayes, « 
Man ſhall leave all and cleave to bis Wife, that therefore he ſhall leave 
Cod; tis but the Father and Mother on Earth, and not the Father 
of Heaven that for her we may forſake. Miſerably is he Marryed 
to his Wife, that muſt for her be divorc'e trom all befade ; from 
Recreations, Kindred, Friends, the noble Arts, Nature, and the 
Gods above. 
Surely there is ſomething more then we are aware of in this ſame 
Creature, Woman. It there be any Charm to overcome Man and 
all his Vitile Vertues, tis ſhe that ſtands up ic, She is the Remer 
of the ſoul, that ſticking to the Keel of Man, arreſts his progreſs to 
Heaven. What might it be which made againſt chem even the Fa- 
thers ſo full of fire, and poynant : St. Ambroſe calls her, Favss 
Diaboli, via Iniquitatis, Scorpions percaſſio, The Port of Hell, the 
Rode of Iniquicy,and the Scorpions ſting ; and then a little after pro- 
ceeds, $i cum viri famine babitant, viſcarium non deerit Diaboli. 
If Women dwell wich Men, the Devil hath bis lime-twigs there. 
St, — — | . — he ſ — Ti — 
eft audire gaſiliſcum ſilillamem, Tis hearing killing 
sk Hiſs. Elſewhere — them — — Reli — 
cure, for Quanto Religioſiores, tanto citias alliciunt, more Reli 
ious, the more inticing are they. St. Ferow allows not Rofficus to 
ee his Mother, for fear of her Maides, and tells him, Ancillal as que 
ils in obſequio ſui tibi ſalas iſſe in inſidiu, He muſt know thoſe 
Maids which are to her for ſervice, to him are Wiles and Treaſon, 
St. Chryſoftom exclaimes, O Malam & «cutiffinum Diabuli 
telam Malier, The Devils ſharpeſt arrow, and miſchiefs primeſt 
—— is Woman. A — ſach pollution, that the ſuperſtition 
of tormer times, would not allow her to be touch d by her own buſ- | 
band of three dayes before he received the Communion, as may be | 
found in the Councell of Elibers, And by Tibslw his Caution it 
ſhould ſeem the like practiſe was in = even among the Heathen. 
— 4b Ars 
Cui talit beftirna gandia node Venue. 


That in his Miſtrefſe Armes laſt night did fleep, 


| 

| 

From th Altars let him keep | 
Anothsf| 
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Another ſcrupulous nicety I find in che Councell of Auxerre, 
where in the 36. Canon it is enjoyn'd that no Woman ſhall receive 
the Sacrament in her bare hand: tor which purpoſe the 39. Canon 
of the ſame ordaine$—Thar if ſhe hath not a clean linnen glove to 
take it in, ſhe muſt for the time be put by. Nay the ſevere Cato 
Uticenſis (ayes, Si abſque femina eſet Mandi, Converſatio noſtra 
non 7 abſque Diis, Were Women out o'the World, with us the 
Gods would Converſation hold, | 

Againſt them the Poets have declaimed i» Folio, they write no- 
ching but Rapiers and Ponyards, with all the weapons of wrath, that 
even the bittereſt Jambicks can contain. But moſt of them were (0 
looſe in their lives, that they wanted the honour to be in good wo- 


mens company, and therefore I will onely tell you what the Comi- 
cal Plautas thought : | 


Lai poteſt mulieres vitare, vitet : ut quotidie 
(Pridie caveat) ne faciat quod pigeat poſtridie. 


* 


Let him that can, defend h'mſelf from women: but be who 


would not do that to day, whereof he muſt tepent to mor- 
row, maſt avoid them the day before. 


Theſe Opinions are auſtere and ſharp ; yet certainly ſome of them 
the mature Cenſures of a reverend Age, ſttict Sanctity, and weal- 
thy Knowledge. Onely we may hope they meant not theſe of the 
general, but of the depraved of that Sex; who like hurt Deer (by 
their own'Herd) would be puſht out to certain deſtruction. 

Surely in themſelves they are not thus unboundedly ill: But ſofc 
and eaſie Natures, as they ſooner bend towards Vertue, ſo they ſoo- 
ner ſlide into Vice; but cannot uſually be fo reſolute in either, as 
the more ſolid and compacted ſpiric of man. Therefore of this pow- 
er with Man there is without doubt a twofold Cauſe; one in them- 
ſelves, one in man, | ' 

That in themſelves is the excellency of their Creation, wherein 
Nature has ſweetned their Countenance beyond the ſternneſs of a 
Male aſpect. They have purer mixtures of Elements in theit Com- 
poſitions, from whence ariſes ſuch a virgin calme neſs, as growing 
near to Innocence makes man love them as akin to God. And 
doubtleſs hence it is, that Nature intruſts Woman ratber than Man 

with the Conception, Nouriſhment, Production, and Education of 
all Poſterity, partly before and partly after the birth. And even 
through all does this fineneſs of temper hold: We find both in Birds 
andBeaſts the fleſh of the Female to our taſte is pleaſanter,more ten- 

der, and leſs infipid, than that of the Male: They are not naturally 

of ſo rank an Earth. Cornelia Agrippa tells us of a ſtrange Experi- 
ment to prove this; Let a woman waſh her hands once fair, and after | 


waſh! 
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waſh never ſo often, yet ſhall not the water be ſoiled at all: But let a 
man wach never ſo clean, and never ſo often, yet every time ſhall the 
water receive a foil. Nay, if they be both alike in danger of drown- 
ing, the woman as more rarified ſhall ſwim longer above, while the 
man as more fæculent and droſſie, (hall ſooner fink to the bottom. 
As ſtrange is that which Pizy tells us, Thar a man being drowned 
floats with his face upwards, but of women he ſayes, —Prowe — 
tant, quaſs earum pudori parcente Natura, They float wich their faces 
downwards, Nature being careful co preſerve their modeſty, Aud 
whereas it is (aid, I will wake an Help meet for mas, inſtead of Adjuts- 
rium the Chaidee has it Saſtentaculum, as à prop and upholder of the 
ſtate of man, And this (eſpecially it we reſpect the Conception) is 
true and ſutable : which may be ſome reaſon, why chat firſt bleſſing 
pronounc'd from God upon man by conjunction with her, was never 
yet impeached by the Fall : Buc che Marrizge, which was made in 
Innocence, e —_ never —— to queſtion; And 
that Increaſe ply ure as long as the world. Tis 
probable the Devils envy of Eve ⸗ handſomne(s made him attempt 
to tempt her firſt. And in the offence we find not the breach of the 
Commandment caſt upon her, but Adam; aud in the Carle, for 
that ſhe was beguiled and out of ignorance deceived, the is carſed but 
in her (elf and Sex: Bur for Adam, that did it more againſt the light 
of Knowledge, ina wiltul trangreſſion, we fee the Univerſe does 
ſmart, and all the frame of Nature ſuffers in his puniſhmenc. But in | 
the freeing Mankind from this, he is in part beholding to the wo- 
man for it; the honour is gi ven to her Sex; the. Promiſe made is, 
That The ſcad of the man ſhall bruiſe the Serpents head. And in per- 
formance we ſce, that all che fleſh our Saviour had was Female, with. 
out any contribution at all from Man: A Grace certainly ſurmount- 
ing all the ſwelling boaſts ot Man, and a comfott that may be for 
ever a ſupport to that Sex, That hen Man Rood convicted of the 
guilt and Infamy of the Fall, (according to Nature) God afforded 
the gloty of his Redemption to the ſeed of the Woman alone; to 
hom Man (without any ching from himſelf) maſt ever owe a fa- 
| your ſo reteived, as he can never pay. And why may we not believe 
chat tis from hence, that Nature has inſtructed man to be civillet 
and more reſpectise to that Sex, than we find he is to his on: A 
Woman well qualified; like che Ambaſſador of a Prince, is held a 
per ſon ſacred + What he diſdains from men to bear, from her he 
thinks it in honour to ſuffer ; and though it be co the hazard of him- 
| ſelf in invminene danger, tis bis glory, ut be can, tolerve her. And 
even in wars that hand which ſtrikes a woman, the noble heart does [ 
ſcorn as — fa She is not ſo unſociable as not to be | 
a friend,” but yerſhe is ſo high as got to be au enemy. Since Cir- 
cumciſiou was as well a Sacrament of rhe Puriſication, as of the Co- 
vent and admiſſion into the Church, and that the Males obely were | 


circum- 


WW 
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eircumciſed; we may well conceive the great Judge of all did not 
eſpy ſo much pollution in her as he did in man. Who, though pre- 
terr'd by Ariſtotle, and woman made but Animal occaſiomatum, a ki 
of Chance- creature; yer Piety and Mercy he confeſſes more appro- 
pri ate unto them than men, And queſtionleſs to ſhew the excellen- 
cy of that Sex, we ſhall find it in the perſon of the bleſſed Virgin 
Mary, exalted by God above all that ever was but onely humane. 
The other cauſe which is in Man, is ſure his own inordinate love, 
and can he be blamed for loving, when both God and Nature did 
preſent her to him as the fitteſt and nobleſt object of Creation for 
him © A man may love a Friend as a Brother, as an alter Idem, but 
he ſhould love his Wife as his Idem Idem : Creation, Nature, Re- 
ligion, Law and Policy, makes them undividedly one. And ſo long 
as we croſs not upon Religion, I doubt not but our loves may flow. 
But alas we ſtay not here, love bas neither Bit nor Reynes. 


Nox & Amor, Vinumque, nihil Moderabile ſuadent, 
Ila padore vacat, Liber Amorque Mets. 


Night, Love, and Wine, no Moderation bear, 
Night knowes no ſhame, and Wine and Love no Fear. 


Often in our Love to her, our Love to God is ſwallowed and 
poſt-policed, For indeed, Man Loves Woman as he ought to Love 
God: With all his heart, with all his ſoul, and with all his ſtrength, 
Whether it be from the ſecret ſweetneſſes that gratifie and ry 
ciate all his ſpirits at once in his Converſation with her; whether ir 
be from the ſenſe of the fruition and poſſeſſion of fo excellent, and 
ſo rational a Creature without himſelf ; or whether it be from the 
Honour he receives from her by her help af -ptopagation, whereby 
even his body weak and corruptible by le ſucceſſions, draws 
out toward Immortality; or whether it be the parity of Natu- 
rall Union, ſhe being formed at firſt of the rib of Man, wherein the 
Schools obſerve, there was both bone, and fleſh, and bloud, and 
nerves; ſo that if ſhe be not 1dems, yer ſhe is at leaſt aliquid ipſius, 
a ſomething of that very ſame,though not the ſame ic (elf. And then 
fince all Love ſtrictly examined ariſes out of Love to our ſelves, tis 
no wonder that we muſt Love her, that is thus Conſubſtantiate with 
us. Had this Man in the Text been but Morally good, or which is 
more, Religious, he ought to have lov d his Wiſe, though not e- 
qually ot above God, yet next him. But being predominantly Car- 
nall, the preſent object of his Senſes choak't — his ſouls appreben- 


fion of Eternity, rather then loſe a long d for dal N ance, he would 
quit even all the Saints, Angels, and the Heavens above. Their 
argument inclines too much to lightneſs, that take him for à Sani 
| ard, who would leave his Saviour for a Maydenhead. But for ought 


we 


— 


— 
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we know his Bride might be both young and handſome ; and then 
how many gallancs have we that would have done — Beau 
ty is the Wit of Nature put into a Frontiſpiece: tis the ſpitituall 
ſoul in Figure, that raviſhes each admiring beholder; The ſufluen 
ces of the Stats are in it, which by an Adamantine Law hurle us af 
gainſt all our Reſolves; tis Natures Prerogative, and is ſo purely 
the gift of God alone, as all the Arts and Sciences of the Earth ean- 
not place it any where but where the hand of Heaven has planted it. 
Diogenes to handſome Courtezans gave alwayes the Title of Qugens, 
for tew he ſaid but obey d their commands. And Ariforle told one 
who asked whence it was that all men were Covetous of Converſa- 
tion with beautifull perſons, that it was but a blind mans queſtion. 
Tis an Empire without 2 Militia: for needing neither Guard nor 
Arms, itiimpoſes whatever does pleaſe. ' Experience can tell us it 
has flitted all che ſtrengths of the World. It is Miſtreſſe of all that 
is not God ; and when it riſes to be of Holineſs, it amounts to be 
inthron d with him. In Woman plac d alone it has done wonders, and 
Taking the Worlds Conquerors by the Cask, has ried them of all 
their hard · earn d wreat hes and Laurell. Adams originall Innocence 
was not Armour ſufficient to refiſt her Forces, Jampſons gyant 
firengeth by her was cheated into bondage and ſetvility. Devids 
right · heartedneſs became inflex'd and crooked,” And this grave 
incomparable Solomon, though he could precept the erring World 
againſt all the ſeducing Crafts of Women, yet we ſee he could not 
fave himſelf from being intangled by their demulceations. With 
this man the Devil went his old politick way, for his plot being to 
gain the Man, he ſecs upon him by his Miſtreſſe firſt : when an Ofh- 
cer is to be cotrupted, there is a She-ſupreme that has a leading hand. 
No doubt but he which bought the Farm had a Team, and the other 
had five yoke of Oxen; yet could not all cheſe draw ſo much, as a 
Wite, ſhe is a perpetual inchantment that _ upon all che retire- 
ments of Man, She is the Privado of his ſenſes, that with familiar 
blandiſhments can ſtroke him into more then all the intermitted 
Rhetorick of a Maſculine friend. She is the high Chamberlain of 
the Court of Man, that with the key of Love wherewith he hath 
intruſted her, has free acceſſe to all — — lodgings: and though 
his ſoul be as a Labyrinth full of myſtick windings, yet a beloved 
Wife helds the Clew in her hand that can guide her to his inmoſt 
room, and that very firſt warm bloud which in his heart is Cloſetted. 
|_ Burwhere is the fault now £ Shall Woman be condemn'd for 
Excellency * Let ſore eyes ſooner brand the Sun for brightneſs. Is 
it not proof enough of Mans weakneſs to be overcome, but when 
be is Captiv'd he muſt revile his Conquereſs * What fool will ſay 


the Honey is naught, becauſe the Bear is mad at the ſmell ont? No, 
the ſlavery is withn us. Did not out own boſom narſe the Tray-| 
tor, outward objects would be a wiſemans Nothing. Tis not = 
Eee 1 re, 
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fire, but the neglect thats blame able, when ere the Houſe is burn'd. 


Thoſe Creatutes that are not ſcalded with the like addictions, can 


undiſtemper d gaze their trimmeſt dreſs. Nor can all theit artſull 


laces make any beaſt but Man in love with them. Nay Man him- 
ſelf, when Age like froſt has hoar'd his haires, and all his fires are 


out, can uaſtirr'd play with her flime and rayes. Mans own 


inclination is his Charm that fetters him. Tis nota Wife or Wo- 
man, that can bind us from = Heaven, unleſs we firſt lie 
down and manacle our ſelves. Though Adam at firſt for his poor 
excuſe, ſaid the Woman gave it him: yet all conclade, that anſwer 
tais d his crime. And albeit his loſs without Gods mercy was un- 
ballanceably irtecoverable: yet we aſtet never find he twitted ber 
as Authreſs of his fall. Will any man accuſe the ſtream for wetting 
him, when he fell in by ſleeping on the bank? From Charcoales 
blown I know ſparkes leap apace, bur though ſtraw houſes may en- 
kindle by them; yet upon ſolid coverings they without danger 
dye: or ii at moſt they leave a Mote behind, it is but dead, and with 
che next fair wind unblemiſhing blowes away. 

Doubtleſs Marriage is honourable among all, and tis the-Devils 
Docttine only that torbids it. We ſee the Iſraelites after they had 
deſtroyed Benjamin rather then keep thoſe that were left, from Mar- 
riage, they were content to wink at Felony, and mince Perjury : 
Nay yader-hand to contrive the Rape and Theftz and only before 
men to elude that Oath which (though raſhly) yet they had made 
to God. Even our Saviour himſelfe though he would be born 
of a *. Vet he would not have that birth, till hon eſted by mar- 
riage : though he would not have a man his father, yet be would not 
have a mother, till ſhe was a Wife. 

'Tis true in times of Trouble Mariage incumbers man to the 
world ; and as a Proverb it has runne along, That marriage peoples 
the earth, but Virginity Heaven; yet withall it is as true that N. . 
guſtine ſpeaks, Conjugium humile melius eſt Virginitate Superba, Even 
a very mean Wedlock is better then a ſumptuous Chaſtity. He 
that is marryed has the advantage of others that are not: for he is 
hereby made a double man, he has two bodys which one united ſoul 
does guide: and to prove this the moſt petſect Union of the World 
it is ſufficient that the Marryed couple only envy not one another; 
when one is ſad, then both are griev d: and in the joy and the ho- 
nour of one, the other does partake : without a Wife, man is a kind 
of deſolate thing, he wants the moſt Cordial ſolace of life; and 
therefore he which retuſed ro marry when he ficly might, by the 


wiſe Law-givers of the World was looked upon as a wiltull deſer- 
ror not only of the common- wealth, but of Law, Religion, and of 


Humane Nature; by Lycurguu, in Summer drivegtrom all ſports, 
in Winter naked led about and ſcorn d. Plato male him incapable 
— of Honour and publick Office, but taxable in a deeper cenſe. 


— 
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Auzuſtus and diverſe others have given Immunities to marryed 
perſons, ſo as no Time, na Nation, uo Condition of men, but bave 
honoured Marriage by their ãpprubation. And the time and place 
of the inſtitution; the bleſhng accompanying it; the mortality, and 
naturall inſtiact of it in man; the ve perpetuicy of it, even 
from Creations Infancy, where tat fitſt was not fram'd for Vi- 
ginity, but Marriage, became a Wife ac firſt fighe, was preſented to 
Man by God himſelt, and at her very firſt peep inta the World was 
born a Bride, may be enough to vindicate it from all the Circumſtan- 
tiall ſtaines that can be caſt upon it. | 
And therefore for this U xorious Man, to plead be had marry 

a Wife; «ndiherefore bt could not came, was all one; as if a drunkard 
ſhould plead, becauſe he had found good Wine, he could not get 
from the Tavern: yet ſurely none would blame the wine, but the 
man. Marriage is Creations perfectneſs, barren Virginity is but un- 
completed Man. Marriage is the way to benefit the world tor ever, 
but Virginity in future ruines it; and after the narrow limits of one 
Age, expires. He that is wiſe, and marries,;and leaves a child well 
edacared, does make Mankind his debtor, and departs a Benetactor 
to the world: For en he is atom d into flying duſt, he has pre- 
par d his Subſtitute to adminiſter his part being gone. The married 


fits the Republick, and by a daily diligence, without wronging any, 
profits all. Bur he which/ coatemns Wedlock, (tar the moſt part 
like a «ſpe, wanders an offence in the world, lives upon ſpoil and ra 


robbing the Hives of others, either meets miſery as his due reward, 
or at beſt (leaving none to per petuate his memoty) at laſt he dyes, 


and dyes, | 
This was therefore an unjuſt Plea : But that our bleſſed Saviour | 


meant bere to ſhew us, how upon any vain pretence, even all meerly 
worldly men prefer fond and fleeting Temporals, beyond the laſting 
joyes of Eternity. And in this man more eſpecially than ia the reſt; | 
for in a more peremptory way he is teſolved rather to renounce his 
Salvation, than to leave (though but for a Supper while) that perpe- 


In the three Refuſers are ſer out to us the vain and falſe ti ini 
Worldlings, The luſt of the Fleſh, the luſt of the Eye, and the Pride of 
Life; Luxury, Avarice and Ambition. St. Ambroſe his myſtick In- 
terpretation of Gentiles, ems and Heretic ti, I find entertain d by few. 
By this married man I take to be underſtood the Voluptuous; and 
queſtionleſs tis true, that Pleaſure more infatuates than either Ho- 
nour or Wealth; for iu this, man is ſoak d and charm'd by all his 
ſenſes at once. ur and Profit be ſiege but ſome principal Quar- 
ters of the City & Man, but Pleaſure does at my part at once al+ 


ſault. This is that Mercuries Pipe that charmeth all our eyes aſleep ; 
tis 


_ 


man is like the Bee, that fixes his Hive, augments ahe world, bene- 7 


pine, diſturbs peace, Reals ſweets that are none of his own, and b ) 


Wa 
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tis the ſwing of the Soul, that giddies a man at laſt into a dull ſecu- 

rity, and raiſes up of every an Idol raking place of God : Like 
a Bath ir ſupples and enfeebles all, Whofoeyer wholly dedicates 
himſelt co pleaſure, he walks upon the waves as St. Peter did, where 
if the miracle of © Feſ«s ſave him got, he finks into the ſea he treads 
upon. Ambition and Covetouſneſs may be ſometimes accompani- 
ed with eminent vertues. alia Caſar and Feſpaſian hid either of 
them parts ot excellent merit. But men (beſideꝭ the Iu- 
fædations of Senſuality) are uſually proud and covetous alſo. 
Nero, we find, defiled moſt in the fouleſt mires of Luxury, and where 
do we find any ſo elatedly probd, or ſo unjuſtly rapacious as was he? 

for indeed Covetouſneſs is the nter of — Sofor ought 
we know this man might be hindred by both the other vices z who 
can tell but he might take pet that his wife was not invited as well as 
he? and thus perhaps bis pride might binder him. Or it may be he 
durſt not leave is Family, leſt he might in his abſence be cozened 
at home by his Servants: and ſo his Covetouſaeſs might be the 
cauſe of his ſtay.¶ Or it ſhe were but fair and inclining to be wanton, 
ſuſpicion of her Chaſtity might ſtop his going abroad : Jealouſes 
and Fears (among Peaſants) are as ancient as this Parable : and in- 
deed that which is covered by many, is never kept without hazard. 
Beſides, he that violently dotes upon one thing, ſeems to tell the 
world that he may do ſo by another : yea, that in ſome meaſure he 
muſt, He that is ſlaved by his affection to a Miſtreſs, muſt be proud to 
fight for her, muſt be prodigal to ſpend for ber, muſt be covetous 


ſcrape for her. He is an object of much pity that over - affects any 


Temporal things whatſoever. For (beyond what is ſpoken already) 


it agonies his mind tually, and throws him on a double miſchief. 
— py 


It does fix his that which cannot but deceive him; and ir 
adverſaries him with Juſtice, which muſt puniſh, and would (if tru- 
ſted) never fail to ſave him. Nay, it flings a kind of ſcorn on God, 
and as much as in man lies, —— Creature. He 
is happy that can wean himſelf from the breaſt of the world; that he 
ſurfeit not with her luſcious, but unwholeſom milk. But if he muſt 
endure among the Pleaſures, the Profits and the Honours thereof; 
let him live therein as the Bee does in her honey, who, though her 


Hive be never ſo full. yet with it ſhe never entangles ber wings: 
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1. 
= Ong have I ſought the wiſh of all 
o find: and what it is men call 
Ol True Happineſs ; but cannot ſee 
be world has it, which it can be. 
Lor with it Hold a ſympathy. 
2 


He that enjoyes, what bete below 

Frail Elements have to beſtow, 

Shall find moſt (weer, bare hopes at firſt z 
Fruicion, by fruition s burſt : 

Sea-water ſo allayes your thirſt, 


X 3. 
Whos ever would be happy then, 
Muſt be ſo to himſelf: For when 
Jadges are taken from withour, 
To judge what we (tenc'd cloſe about) 
Are: they judge not, but gueſſe and doubt. 


4. 
He mult have reaſon ſtore, to ſpy 
Natures hid wayes, to ſatisſie 
His judgment. So he may be ſafe 
From the vain fret: For tools will chafe 
At that, which makes a wiſe man laugh. 


3. 
It bove the mean his mind be pitcht, 
Or with unruly Paſhons twicht, 
A ſtorm is there : Bur he ſails moſt 
Secure, whoſe Bark in any Coaſt 
Can neither be becalm'd nor toſt. 
2 3 
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6. 
A chearſul, but an upright heart 
Is muſick hereſoe re thou art: 
25 7 ogg 
can no greater inherit, 
Than is a dear and temperate ſpitit. 


7. 
Wealth to keep want away, and Fear 
Of it: Not more : ſome Friends, ſtill near, 


And choſen ell: nor muſt he miſſe 


* ACAalling: yet, ſore ſuch as is 
| —— de ett. | 


His ſoul muſt hug no ptivate fin, 

For that's a thorne hid by che skin. 

But Innocence, where ſheis aurs'd, 

Plants valiant Peace. So Cato durſt 

Be God-like good, when Rome I worſt. 


9, 
—— built he = 2 | 
at iS, Part : w ith nd Wing 
Cintbake, When beldly he nth 
On one ſo noble; he out · flies 
Low chance, and fare of Deſtinies. 
10. 
Life as # middle way, immur d 
With Joy and Grief, to be indut d, 
Not ſpurn d, nor wanton'd hence, he knows. 
Ia crooked banks, a ſpting ſo flows | 
O're ſtone, mud, weeds: yet till cleer goes. 
11. | 
And as ſprings reſt not, till they lead 
Meandting high, as their firſt head: 
So ſouls reſt nor, till man has trod 
Deaths height. Then by that period, 
They reſt too, rais d as high as God. 
12. 
Summe all ! he happieft is, that can 
In this worlds Jart be Honeſt Man. 
For ſinee Perfection is ſo high, 
Beyond lifes reach, he that would try 
True happineſſe indeed, muſt dye. 
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II. 
To the Lady D. 8. 


MADAM, 
I Would but praiſe, not latter: yet 
What flattert others, does your praiſe but fic. 

I would have ſhun d all Verſe too: but I knew 

He muſt write meaſure, that would write of You. 
So Geometrical has Nature fram'd L 

That, which can ao no otherwiſe be nam d, 
But as a Rule for all: each ſeveral part 

Is all whole Axiome, to direct an Art. 

That now, men skilful, doubt, rowhbich is due, 
More to thoſe noble Sciences, of You, 

And thus I was created ! for who can 

Lieearch'd ich dall thoughts of a common nian, 
When you ſhall ſhine z and with your ſymerry 
Sbew like the ſprings new Genius; while your eye 
Kindles each noble bloud with ſuch chaſte fire, 

As cauſes Flame, and yet forbids Deſire? 

And when your skye of vein thall gently flow, 
Branching through both your Hemiſpheres of ſnow, 
When crimſon Tulips, and the Roſe o' th buſh, 
Shall draw their tincture from your lip, and bluſh, 
When that mild breath, which even the calmeſt Weſt 
Fannes from the Pink and Violet, from your breſt 
Shall have its derivation z then you may 
Confeſſe your ſelf, our Morniag and our Day. 

And theſe might make you glorious : yet I dare 
(Madam) tell you, that theſe; but fading are, 

Muſt bed ih ſhadey and ceaſe : and ttut I tell 
This, ſhews chere's ſomething that doth mote excell, 
Remaining in you: elſe the name Decay 
I know would fright a Lady into clay. 

And but co hear, he muſt be old and dye, 
Would make her weep till ſhe bad ne re an gye. 
But that which makes me daring thus, I find 
Is that pure ſhine of Deity, your Mind, 
So fill d with ſweetneſſe, that whoſoe're ſhall ſee t, 
— thinks of Virgin Nature, at whoſe feet 
Stand all the Sects of old Philoſophy, 
Pay ing theit admiration by their eye. 
So you amaze all knowledge, that even they 
Which can but name and know you, do adde day 


Uato 


TR n ä 
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Unto their owne Life here, To prove this, I 
Shall find this honour crowne my memory, 
By writing but of You, the world ſhall ſee, 

I am the firſt drew truth to Poetry. 


— — 


III. 
The Sun and Wind, 


VV. think ſt thou (fool) thy Beauties rayes, 
Should flame my colder heart; 

When thy diſdain ſnall ſeveral wayes, 
Such piercing blaſts impart * 


Seeſt not thoſe beams that guild the day, 
Though they be hot and fierce, 

Vet have nor heat nor power to ſtay, 
When winds their ſtrength diſperſe, 


So though thy Sun heats my defire, 
Yer know thy coy diſdain 

Falls like a ſtorm on that young fire, 
So blowes me cool again. 


IV. ö 
On the Duke of Buckingham ſtain by Felton, 
the 23. Ang. 1628. 


Ooner I may ſome fixed Statue be, 

Than prove forgetful of thy death or thee ! 
Canſt thou be gone ſo quickly? Can a knite 
Let out ſo many Titles and a life: 

Now Ile mourn thee ! Oh that ſo huge a pile 
Of State ſhould paſh thus in ſo ſmall a while 
Let the rude Genias of the giddy Train, 
Brag in a fury that they have ſtabb'd Spain, 
Auſtria, and the skipping French yea, all 
Thoſe home · bred Papiſts that would ſell our fall: 
Th Eclipſe of two wiſe Princes jadgments: more, 
The waſt, whereby our Land was ſtill kept poor. 
Ile pity yet, at leaſt thy fatal end, 
Shot like a Lightning from a violent hand, 
Taking thee hence unſumm d. Thou art to me 
The great Example of Mortality. 
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And when the times to come ſhall want a Name 
To ſtartle Greatneſſe, hereis Bu cx1xnG mam 
Faln like a Meteor: and tis hard co ſay 
Whether it was that went the ſtranger way, 
Thou or the hand that flew thee : thy Eſtate 
Was high, and he was reſolute above that. 
Yet ſince I hold of none ingag'd to thee, 
De th and that liberty ſhall make me free, 
Thy miſts I knew not: if thou bad a fault, 
My cbarity ſhall leave it in the Vault, 
There for thine own accounting: 'Tis undue 
To ſpeakill of the Dead t it be true. 
And this even thoſe that envy d thee confeſſe, 
Thou hadſt a Mind, a 5 Nobleneſſe, 
A Fortune, Friends, and ſuch proportion, 
As call ſor ſorrow, to be thus undone. 
Yet ſhould I (peak the Vulgar, I ſhould boaſt 
Thy bold Aſſaſſinate, and wiſh almoſt 
He were no Chriſtian, that I up might ſtand, 
To praiſe th intent of his miſ-guided hand, 
And ſure when all the Patriots in the ſhade 
Shall rank, and their full muſters tete be made, 
He ſhall fir next to rata, and receive 
Such Bayes as Heath niſh ignorance can give. 
But then the Chriſtian (poiſtog that) ſhall ſay, 
Though he did good, he did it the way. 
They oft decline into the work at ill. 
That act the Peoples wiſh without L aws will, 


*** 1 


13 
The Appeal, 
| 12 Ile appeale. 
From — to all the publick weale 
Of gods in Parliament. 
They all ſhall know thy mock, 
How thou madeſt me love a rock, 
That knew not to relent. 


Didſt thou not by thy arr, 
Make me give her an hearr, 
Thar had none of her on: 
So ſhe to pleaſe thy pride, 
By me muſt be ſupply d, 
And I mult live wich none. 


Ny, 
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Nay, when I ſerious was, 

To beg but one poor grace, | 
I could not that obtain: | 

While he that leſſe did love, 

When he no ſuit did move, 
Did two unasked gain, 


Judge all you gods if theſe 
Be not deep injuries: 

Then it you quit this Elf, 
Set me again bat free, | 
And all the world ſhall ſee, 

Ile whip the boy my ſelf. 


VI. 
Blegie on Henry Earl of Oxford. 


VV Hen thou didſt live and ſhine, thy Name was then 
Like a Prometheus giving fire to men. 

Now thy brave Soul advanced is and free, 

But to write Oxfor#is an Elegie 

Sad as the grave thou ly'ſt in, whence if we : 
Could raiſe thy worth, we better might ſpare thee. 

But That and Thou are loſt, and we:have none 

To keep us now, for out Paladium s gone; 

Gone as a Pearl dropt in the Main; to get 

Which we may ſink, but not recover it. 

Why wert thou gone ſo ſoon* dull Holland why 
Muſt thou find war, and we ſend men to dye? 
But oh! thou gain'ſt by't, having none but ill, 
And ſuch as ſcarce ate good endugh to kil! 
That are thy own. Thhaſt offered him to Fate, 
Whoſe every Limb-waswortli more than thy State, 
I know the gods ate pleas d wicht, but tis we! 
That feel the loſſe, not they, not you, nor he. 
Heaven joyes in his atreſſe, and be in that: 

And you thought ſo much good taighe expiate 
Your blackeſt fins : not thinking we ſhould be, 
Like low Orbes wanting Primum Mobile, 

But twas thy gain: as when Perfumes are ſpil d, 
The Air is mixt, and with their odot fill d: 
So where his breath expu d, the Earth and Air 
Are Antidotes ga nſt Cowardice and fear. 
Thus twas when Sydncy dy d: and tis from hence: 
Thy Clime has had ſuch noble ſpirits ſince. 


* „6 Aut Aa DS. ene B ME th. M4 


Great 
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Great Vertues have this Grant, they never dye, 
But like Time live to kiſſe Eternity. 

And now men doubt which Name can cite a tear, 
Or make a Souldier firſt, Sianey or Vere. 

Yet in this laſt that dy d, Ile tell thee how 
Thou haſt deceiv'd thy ſelf : Know in him thou 
Haſt ſlain a Tutelar god; and to prove this, 
Think but the time when Breda ſwallowed is. 

Oh ſince he dy d with thee, why were t not {worn 
To ſave his bloud in ſome memorial Urne, 

To which men ſhould have come for Yalour, juſt 
As fick men to the Sp4 tor health, in truſt 

There to have been ſupply d: But now that he 
And that is loſt, for thee and thine hear me 
Let not the place be known, leſt when men ſee 
His worth, and come to know he dy'd for thee, 
They eurſe thee lower than thy ſtaple, Fiſh, 
Thy own Beer-drinkers, or the Spaniards wiſh, 
But if by curious ſearch it muſt be known, 
Write by it thus, Here Belgia was undone. 


_—T— 


VII. 
On a Jewel given at parting. 


V Hen cruel time enforced me 
Subſcribe to a dividing, 
A Heart all Faich and Loyalty 
Ileft you freſhly bleeding. 


vou in requital gave a ſtone, 

Not eaſie to be broken; 
An Embleme ſure that of your own 
Hearts hardneſſe was a token, 


O Fate, what Juſtice is ia this, 
That I a heart muſt tender: 

And you ſo cold in courteſies, 
As but a ſtone to reader. 


Either your ſtone tura to a heart, 
That love may find requiting : 
Or elſe my heart to ſtone convert, 
That may not feel your ſlighting. 
b | 
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VIII. 
Upon my Fathers Tomb at Babram in 
Cambridge-ſhire, 


M. P, 9. 3. Mcenwrie Poſteri ſque Sacrum. 
Ex 


Suffolciæ erte Comitaty 
TromAas FELLTHAM, 
Vir probus, Generoſus, ſcient, 
Ubique colendus. 

Bones, 

Mali, | 
Adjwtor b Obſtes 5 
Amiciſque fdelu. 

Bene w1vens, moriens pie, 
Filios tres, ttidemque Nat as, 
Saperſtites relinquens, 

11. Maytii, Salat Ann 1631. 
Sed militie ſuæ 62. 

Per nat Filium minorem, 

Hic, | 

In vitam beatiorem 

Ad Reſargendum, 
Poſitus. 


—— 
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13 Grow ſtill Aicentive till we centre evt. 


„ 
The Caſe. 
TRR nor, cle! love thee 


For thy meer out ſide, though it be 
A Heaven more clear than that men C oudleſs ſee] 


Thine Eyes ſo pure and Chryſtalline, 
Once dead are worth no mate than mine, 
Nor can do greater wonders with their ſhine; 


No'tis thy ſoul, we may mix there, 
Like two Pertumes in the ſoft air, 
And as chaſt Iucenſe play above the ſphere, 


So ſhall we on in progreſſe move 
To clearer heights, and by this love 
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There ſhall men gaze our bleſt aboad, 
And ſcarce miſtaking voice t abroad, 
That two ſouls purely mingled make a God, 


For when two ſouls ſhall towre ſo wngh, | 
Without their fleſh their rayes ſhall flye, 
Like Emanations from a Deity. 


| - 
De Vo. breach. 


VV thy bold eye ſhall enter here, and ſee 
Nought but the Ebon d night incurtain me. 
Curſe not a womans lig htneſſe: Onely ſay, 

Here it lies veiled from eternal day. 

This will be charity: but it thou then 

Call back remembrance with her light agen, 

Know thou art cruel : For thoſe rayes to me 

(Like flaſhes wherewithall the Damned ſee - 
Their plagues) become another Hell, And thou 
Shalc (mart for this hereafter, as I now. 

For my whole Sex, when they ſhall find theit ſhame 
Told in my Vow-breach by thy fatal name 

Their ſpleen ſhal all in one eye pointed be, 

And then like Lightning darted all on thee. 


XI. 
The Sympathy, 


Ol of my ſoul 1 it cannot be, 
That you ſhould weep, and I from tears be free? 
All the vaſt room between both Poles, 
Can never dull the ſenſe of ſouls, 
Knit in ſo faſt a knor. 
Oh ! can you grieve, and think that l 
Can feel no ſmart, becauſe not nigh, 
Or that 1 know it not: 


Trare heretick thoughts. Two Lutes are ſtrung, 
And on a Table tun d alike for ſong; : 
. Strike one, and that which none did touch, 
Shall ſympathizing ſound as much. 


b 2 
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As that which toucht you ſee. 
Think then this world (which Heaven inroules) 
Is but a Table round, 2nd ſouls 

Mote apptebenſive be. 


Know they that in their gtoſſeſt parts, 

M x by their hallowed loves intwined hearts, 
This privilege boaſt, that no remove 
Cana e re infringe their ſenſe of love. 

Judge hence then our eſtate, 
Sinee when we lov d there was not put 
Two earthen hearts in one breſt, but 

Two ſouls Co- animate. 


XII. 
The Recon ile ment. 


(Come now my fair one, let me love thee new, 

Since thou art new created. For tis rae 

When ſows diſtain d by looſe and wandring fears, 

Oacꝶ ptwge themſelves by penitential tears, 

They gain a ſocond birth, and ſcorn to Bye 

At any matk bat Nobleſt purity. 

Then who eau tell that e te there was offence, 

Contrition does as much as Innocence. 

Black lines ia Tablets once expung a, they are 

Clear to each eye, and like their firſt age, fair. 

When Colours are diſcharg'd, and after dy'd 

Freſh by the Artiſt, can is then be ſpy d 

Where the ſoil was e So Convert Magdalen 

Excell d more atter her Converſion, then 

Before ſhe had offended : flips that be 

'T win triends from frailty, ate but as you ſee 

Sad abſence to ſtrong lovers; when they meet, 

It makes their warm im braces far more ſweet. 
Come then, and let us } ke two fireams (well'd high, 

Meet, and with ſoft and gentle firuglings try, 

How like their curling waves we mingle may, 

Till both be made one fund; then who can ſiy 

Which this way flow d, which that: For there will be 

Still water; cloſe un ved Rxtaſie. 

That when we next ſhall but of motion dream, 

We both ſhall ide gag way, boch make one ſtream. 
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XIII. 
A Frerewell. 


VV Hen by fad fate from hence I ſummon d am, 
Call it not Abſence, thats too mild a name. 
Believe it, deareſt Soul, I cannot part, 

For who can live two Regions from bis heart? 
Unleſſe as ftars direct our humane ſenſe, 

Ilive by your more rful influence. 

No; ſay I am diffoly'd: for as a Cloud 

By the Suns vigour melted is, and ſtrow d 

On the E rths face, to be — — 

To the ſame beams that turn d it into rain. 

So abſent think me but as ſcatter d dew, 

Till re- exhal d again to Vertue; You. 


XIV. 
FUNEBRE Y ENETIANUM. 


On the Lady Venetia Digby, found dead in her bed, 
leaning her head on her hand. 

R Aſh Cenfyre ſtay : not de, nor the that's gone 
Mult be condemn d: untefs to Ive alone 

Fate's folded up: So Ligenmgs ſubt leſt fame 

Melts the cas d ſteel, to which, which way it came 

No piercing eye ean ſee: As well we may 

Trace y filh which way ſhe ſwam at (ea, 

Find th Arrows ftighe; or by diſſection tell 

Faxcies that id that Itving btzin did dwell. 

Yor ſhe is gone 3 — 18 the Dove which laſt 

Toſs d Noah ſent from bis op'd Arke to taſte 


Freedom at large; but gever to return, 
Till next a loud of fire the world thall burn, 


So priſoned Peter, whom fierce Herod kept, 
Th Angel inlarges, while the dul! Guard ſlept. 
So while the in a funeral fame 


Crumbles to duſt, from whence at firſt it came, 
In a dark odour ſadning brighteſt day, 
Th'imagin'd ſoul, the Eagle, ſteals away. 

Yet there are thoſe, ſtriving to ſalve cheir own 
Deep want of skill, have in a fury throwa , 
Scandal on her, and ſay ſhe wanted brain. 
Botchers of Nature! your eternal ſtain 


This 
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This judgment is. Can you believe that ſhe 
W hoſe great perfection was, that ſhe was the, 
That ſhe who was all Charm, whoſe frail parts 
Could captivate by troups even nobleſt hearts, 
And from wiſe men, with flowing grace conquer 
More than they had, uncill they met with her ? 
Can you believe a Brain, the common tye 
Of each flat Sex, could ever towre ſo high, 
As to (way her, from whoſe aſpect did paſſe 
Life, death and happineſſe to men? This was 
So far beyond your bare no more than ſenſe, 
That you net thought of that Intelligence 
Which did move her. Vet you my come to rail 
At the Celeſtial Obes when theirs ſhall fail, 
"Cauſe they ſhould ſo ſtand ſtill. And this was it 
Which made death magnerly, and ſtrive to fit 
Himſelf with reverence to ber; that now 
He came not like a Tyrant, on whoſe brow 
A pompous terrour hung; bur in a ſtrain 
Lovely and calm, as is the June ſerain, 
That now, who moſt abhor him can but ſay, | 
Gently he did imbtace her into clay: 
And her, as Monument ſor time to come, 
Left her own ſtatue, perfeR for her tomb. 
As a rough Satyr, tam d * love, eſpies 
Where his dear Nymph ſweetly tepoſed lies, 
Softly doth ſteal a fe, then ſhrinksaway, 
Leſt he awake his ſouls ſoul: ſo we may 
Think death did. here: So the pale amorous Moon 
On Lamas kiſs d ſleeping Endymion . 
In Muſick, wine and il , lo he try'd, 
Courted and won her: That henceforch the Bride, 
Freſh Youth, and Queens, ſhall in their braveſt trim, 
The Bridegroom-Sports and Scepters, leave for him. 
This more ſhall follow, no Stagyrian brain 
Shall ever call him terrible again; 
Nor yet name Death, but when he ſhall come tot, 
He ſhall but onely wink, and that ſhall do t. 
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XV. 


An Epitaph 0 R obert Lord Spencer. 


. J Ere much lamented lies four wonders: One 


Old Hoſpitality, in this Age gone. 


A Spencer ! Free, lov d for his bounteous mind, 


2. He ſpent his means, yet kept it z Left behind 
A ſtate increas'd with honour, And the third 
3. Was, in him dy'd a good man and a Lord. 


4. The laſt, Theſe loſt, yet not the world undone; 


Since all ſtill hope them living in his Son. 


— ——— 


XVI. 
The Spring in the Rock. 


Ha Maid! ſuppoſe not this clear Spring 
Can boyl thus cold by Natures courſe, 
No, tis a miracle, a thing 

That may thy hard hearts melting force. 
Know this cold Spring thou now doſt ſee 
Was like me once: The Rock like thee, 


This Spring was once a Lover true, 
Turn'd all to Ice by coy diſdain 
Till pitying gods his woes that knew, 

Melted him thus to life again. 
Bur love which alwayes racks the will, 
Reſtleſs thus makes him bubble Mill, 


Nor did ſhe ſcape the gods juſt doom, 
She Rock was made and could not tir : 
So he that living could no room 
Obtain, by death now dwells in her. 
Oh take heed then, repent and know 
They that chang d her can alter you. 


XVII. 
The Amazement, 


Ool, why doſt wonder that thou art 
A ſtatue turn d, as if a dart 


Tranſpierc d thy breſt when thou doſt her behold ? 


When 


_ 
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When yet before thou ſeeſt her face, 
Thou doſt believe with feeling grace, 
Thou canſt the ſtory of thy Love unfold. 
Alas, bold wits that great appear, 
And can inchant each Vulgar ear, 
Bluſh when their tale to Princes muſt be told 


See the Roſes being blown, 

Shed their leaves and fall alone, 5 
As ſhamed by a purer red of hers. 

See the Clowds that caſt their ſnow, 

Which melts as ſoon as tis below, 
When but a whiter white of her appears, 

See the Silk-worme how ſhe weaves 

Her ſelt to death among her leaves, 
As broke with envy of her finer hairs. 


See the Sun that guides the day, 

Yetevery Evening ſteals away, | 
And comes next morning bluſhing at his riſe 2 

Nor is it for the ſad miſhap, 

That he muſt leave his Thetis lap, 
But that he is out-ſhin'd by her fair eyes. 

If then-the Creatures in their pride 

Withdraw themſelves, let wonder ſlide 
Each high Aſpe the Senſes ſtupiſies. 


XVIIL 
An Epitaph on the Lady Mary Farmor. | 


(Haley to live, one husband wed, he gone, 
Gravely to ſpend a Widowhood alone. 

Full ſeventeen tedious years in memory 

Of that dear worth which dy d when be did dye: 

To make life one long act of goodneſſe, gain 

More love than the worlds malice e re could ſtain 
Then calmly paſſe with ſighs of every friend, 

Were thoſe brave wayes which her ſo much commend, 
That tis no ſtrong Line, but a Truth, to fix, 

Here lies the beſt Example of ber Sex. 
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XIX. 
On a hopeful Youth. 


Sr Paſſenger, and lend a tear, 
ouch. and Vertue both ly e here. 
Reading this know thou haſt ſeen 
Vertue tomb d at but Fifteen. 

And if aſter thou (hate ſes 

Any young and good ab he, 

Think his vertues are reviving 

For Examples of thy living. 

Practiſe thoſe and then thou maiſt 
Fearleſſe dye where now thou ſtay ſt. 


— — 


1 
— 


g 7 % XB. © 1 4 
An Anſwer to the Ode of 
Come leave thi'lomthed Stage, &. 


me leave this ſaucy way 
bairing thoſe that pay 
Dear for the ſight of your declining wit: 
Tis known it is nor fit, 
That a (ale Poet, juſt comgmpt once thrown, 
Should cry up thus his own. 
I wonder by what Dowre | 
Or Parenc you bad power 
From all to rap'ta judgment. Let't ſuffice, 
Had you been modeſt; y had been granted wiſe. 
Ove © 0 MATT 111 


Tiszknownyouean do well, 
3 —_ — 408 
a Trauilaturt But when things require 
n A genius and fire, WE”, : 
Not kindled heretotote by others pains z ' 
As oft y'have wanted brains 
Andanzo ftrikerye White, 
As you have levelFd right:: 
Vet if men vouch not things Apocryphal, 
You bellow, rave and ſpatter round your gall. 


Fug, Pierce, Peck, Fly, and all 
Your Jeſts ſo nominal, 
*- Arethiogs ſo far beneath an able Brain, 
As they do throw a ſtain 
c 


Through | _. 
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Through all ch unlikely plot, and do diſpleaſe 
As deep as Pericles, 
Where yet there is notlaid 
Betore a Chamber- maid 
Diſcourſe ſo weigh'd, as might have ſerv d of old 
For Schools, when they of Love and Valour told. 


Why Rage then? when the how 
Should Judgment be and Kaow- 
ledge, that there _ in — who — — 
or 
Not onely Poets looſer k — * 
And all their Perquiſitct. 
A gift as rich as high 
Is noble Poeſie: 
Yet though in ſport is be for Kings a play, | 
'Tis next Mechanick when it works for pay» 


Alcaw Lute had one; 
. —— Bayes 
te taught ſo ng 
When cbey deſery'd us praiſe. 
To rail men inte approbation 
Is new in yours alone, 
— For know 
ane is 
Can be ciſdaafuls on en ho dure rofron | 
A rape on her, ſhall gather ſcora, not 


Leave dben che humour vnn, 
And this more humorous ftrain, 
Where ſell⸗ —_ far choler of the bloud 


lipſe — is good: 
Then if youphe 


— 


No doubt from all you may amazement draw, 
Since braver Theme no hn; ever ſaw. 
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XXI. 


To Phryne. 


VV Hen thou thy youth ſhalt vier. | 
Fam'd out, and hate thy glaſs for telling true, 
When thy face ſhall be feen \ 
Like to an Eafter Apple gathered green: 
When thy whole body ſhall | 
Be one foul wrinkle, lame and ſhrivell'd all, 
So deep that men therein 
May find a grave to bury ſhame and fin : 
When no claſpt youth ſhall be 
Pouring his bones into his lap and thee : 
When thy own wanton fires 
Shall leave to bubble up thy looſe deſires: 
Then wilt thou ſighiag lye, 
Repent and ſmart, and ſo by two deaths dye. 


E 8 * 


(u. XX IL 
To M Dover on bis Cotſwold Games. 


CUnncad by Fame (brave Dover) I can now 
Tell what-ic was old Poets meant to ſhow 
Ia the teign'd ſtories of their Pegaſus, 
Muſes and Mount, which they have left to us. 
Nor need we — a — of years 
Should roul away, yet no light appears. 
Since Propheſies and Fates predictions 
Come to be known, and are fulfill d at once. 
So Delphos ſpake, and in a myſtick fold 
Hid that, at once which acted was and told. 
What then was yp by Pegsſ@s, but that 
Proud · Troup of fiery Courſers, muſter'd at 
Thy Cotſwold ? where like rapid ſpheres they hurld 
Strain for a ſalt, the ſeaſoning of the world. 
Then the ſagacious Hound, at loſſes mute 
Alone, ſhews Natures Logick in purſuit. 
But at thy other meeting, be is blind 
That cannot Muſes and their muſick find : 
Shewing that pleaſare would be cold and dye, 
Without converſe and noble harmony. 
The Ladies Muſes are, there may you chuſe 
A Patroneſſe, each Miſtreſſe is a Mule, - 

0 2 Nor 
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Nor does 4p Harp e x ſound more high, 
Than when tis vigour d from a Ladies eye. 
Now to complete the loty: I do ſee 

How future times will learn to title thee 

That Testh d Apole So Mount Helicon 

Will Corſwold prove, ich ſhatl be fam d alone, 
And ſaxcrd&alt uno thy Name, 

That long ſhall dwell in the fair voice of Fame. 
For great thon-mulſt be : and as firſt, have prize, 
Or elſe, as th Exit ot old Proptefies, 


— ow 


: X XIII. 
On Sir Rowland Comon, famous for Letvers 
uu uli Parts. 


I Cotton dead? Then we may liveco ſee 
Wonder and Truth kifſe inan-Elegio 5 

Nor ſhall the chaffy Vulgat dhte to faugb, 
Finding no flattery in an Epitaph. 

All chat here Art could ak would credit have, 
(Unlefle it be that be ks Pond a Grave) 

Not as Lay«Carholicks. which do tonclade 

Sins vertuous, cauſe Superiours do obtrude 

Pena} belief son them : Bat as things 

To which Muakiad ſad atteſt ation bæings, 

For in what de vious corner draws he breach, 

That hearing ſhrinlæs not at brave Comomrdeath * 
For whoſe dear ſake great Nature ſeems to grone 
And throb, as if an Element were gone. 

At leaſt he was het Index, whetein we 

Her Quadripatite Treaſury might fee, 

Veiwing in briet her Jems : For ſure be knew 
More Tongues than wete at Bobels building new: 
And in ſo many I. could write, 

That he's1e+rn'd no, that ean but aame them right. 
That Rubrigh Sea of Learning which do's drown 
Niles raſh Impoſtors with their puft-up Crown, 
Fled betore him checking her waves, and there 
To his ſharp j ent left her bottom bare. 
Theſe ſhew'd his grearnefſe; that be did converſe 
Not with ſome Nations, bur che Univerſe. 

So in his life from all extracting Art, 

They all in his ſad Joffe wuſt bear a pare: 

And though thoſe hands, which had ſo active been 
To out- do Natiohd, drew their vigour in, 


— 


—— 


- — 
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"'T was not through wane of any noble fire, 
But as great Princes indiſpqs d retire. 
Thus the not uſing feet ot ſo tich price, 
Shew d how he grew a bird of Paradiſe, 
Scorning the flag of mau, till he became 
Volant above iaaCeleſtial flame; 
Whoſe loſſe we all aow momn-· Vet that we might 
Find fait concordance twixt his race and flight, 
Hyving preſentec rich and ſtate ly Scenes, 
He ſcorn'd an Nis by t he common means. 
As Moſes pray & he dy'd, d and Hur 
| Lifting choſe hands that wearied could not ſtir, 
Or elſe, hen he had war d and conquer'd all, 
That ſubtle Schools abſtruſe and craggy call, 
Triumph'd oe Arts, Vertues, the world and wit, 
Strength, Natures weakneſſe, and che clogs ia it, 
His own two Chaplzins (to his height now grown) 
Seem'd to coaduct him to receive his Crown. 
| XXIV. 
On a Gene woman, Whaja Noſe vas pitted With 
L the Small Pax, a 5 


VV Hy (foul Diſeaſe) ia cheek or eye | 
| Deſt not thy &nall/hnpreGhions lye * 

Or why aſpit d ſt chou to that place, 

The graceſul Promont of her face: | 

Alas ! we ſee the Roſe and Snow | 

Ia one thou couldſt not overthrow : s 

And where the other did but pleaſe 

To look and ſhine, they kill d diſeaſe, | 

Then a8 ſome fulphugons ſpirit feng | 
y the corne Airs diſtemperment, 

oa rich Palaces finds within 

Some Stiated Maid or Shebs Queen z 

And, nog of power for her offence, 

Rifles the Chimney goiog hence. 

So thou too feeble to controul 

Haſt out of ſ to things ot grace, . 

Left thy ſunꝶ foorſteps in the place, 

Yet fear not Maid, ſince ſo much fair 

Is left, that the ſe can thoſe impair. 

Face - ſcats do not diſgrace, but (bew | 

Valour well freed from a bold foe. 


— —— — 
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Like Facobs lameneſſe, this ſhall be 
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Honour and Palme ro Time and Thee. 


— 


Purſue, but that which is ſupremely good. 


XXV. | 
Elegie on Mr. Fra, Leigh, who dyedof the Plague, 
May-day, 1637, 


W Hat means this ſolemn damp quite through the Strand 
To Weſtminſter ? Ohl ſee how ſad they ſtand ! 
Sorrow invade th all: as when a Prince 

Lov d, is in pomp of funeral waited hence. 

The Town is ſadned, and the Temples mourn, 

As having loſt what never can return. 

The py Lawyer, and his proud pert Clark, 

Lets tall his pleading and his pen, to mark 

Wbat tis amazes the litigious Hall. 

W hea lo! the fatal murmur reaches all; 

And through the ſhuffling throng the news is ſpred 

In a faint whiſper, Hopeful Leigh is dead! 

Dead of the Plague! dead in bis early Youth! 
Leaving quite widowed Handſomaeſſe and Truth, 

His ſhape was womans envy, and her ſtain g 

His mind all ſweer, his Converſation gain 

To all, ro whom he did the honour £ 

Tenjoy thoſe parts, which Nobles boaſt, yet want. 

If he had errors, they were ſuch as ne'r 

Could grow to faults, but the next riper year 

Would clean have chac'd-away. For as from fire 

At the firſt kindling ſome ſmoak will aſpire z 

So youth muſt be allow d his vapours, which 
Maturity and time will tum to rich 

And brightning flames, whereby the world may prove, 
Though Man derive from Earth, he mounts to eve. 
Scorning his ſoul ſhould #ny other food | 


Thus he aſſur d, yet theſe in him with grief 

We find cut off by fate withoar relief. - | 
Nor was this all : the Plague which humbly ſed, 
And onely th'unfann'd Yulgar harrafſeds ' 
Perhaps in puy, for tothem a Grave | 
Is far more bleſt than that poor life they have: 
Now is exalted grown, and ſhews more grim, 
Boding a ſtroke at Gentry thorough him: 

And though already thouſands be extinct, 

Yet they ſhall be recorded but as linlat 
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In one dull maſſe together: In whole fall 


There ſhall no Plague be nam d: but they that ſhall 


—— this 2 — _ — ſhall run, 
This year the fitſt of May t ve begun, 
And for his (ike all our Suctefſots wal 
This day the MPT Xay-diy call. 


GO cr6e] Maid, reſtore: 
and rubied 85 
Thy orbed Sus, chy Skye of Vein, 
Thy bluſh andyewell'd Tip. 
dare be {worn no Power Divine 
E're meaũt them ſoc that heart of thine. 


I know, when th Iufluence of the Pole 
Fram d 


th ot Ice, 
Thou ſtal I Es kinder ſoul, 


To blind the 
It could not be 2 ſt thus 
Slight one Phat or trous, 


1 N ſpheres abbur, 


Goes 


The (ay 


e ns moſt akon. 
The world w ald ina 

So beauty muxt with coy 

2 Ne ers ſtain, 


5 


vw 
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XXVII. 
Cunemaſtix. 


Ommend a Womans mercy! is to ſay 
Tygers are kind, to miſ. call night for tay; 

To ſay there's vertue in a Witches will, 
Is truet far: their mercy's but to kill: 
Nay, it they did that ſoon enough, Ide (wear 
They creatures all comp;R of pity were, 
But they delight in lingring cruelty, 
To ſee men try in flames, and piece- meal dye. 

Oh they are things, that Nature (vext with men) 
Ordain d tor vengeance ! and ro plague them, then 
When ſhe her (elf bluſlit at thoſe cruel thing $ 
She meant in them to r Like thoſe Kings 
That ſmiling to carouſe in bloud , appoint 
Inferior Executioners, to diſ· jo) 
Men doom d for murther; while them̃ſelves relent 
To be but ſeers of the puniſument. 
So Nature ng ant, woman made 
Mens ſpitirs ſcourge j i het to trade 
In racking of their ſouls; 85 flame cheir hearts, 
And to diſſe them in a Thouſant arts. 

Their looks indeet] 125 piry; but they are 


Like Fowlers ſhraps, pleaſing but go inſnare | 
That men being chat d once in tHe; 1e 


They may delight to (ee N Fl 
Caſt thy ſelf proſtrate & their m We, 8 
There ſue for pity: Ax, dis to thr 'w thy fate 
And liberty to Pitats: is to give | 
Life unto thoſe that will not ter thee lire. 
'Tis to commit thy hleſliggs to the wave 
Of rugged Seas, in'hope_ Mat Trat Will aye. 
Oh ! have but ſo muth Faith as cb. b tlieve, 
They are the moſt bbdbrate things that live! 
Tell them what plagues, what . and what wo, 
What belLekcoet! FAS you ond 7180 | 
For them « It is all 6ng àv if you told 
A tale to Flint, Images, or Marble cold. 
Their ſongs, their ſmiles, their glancings, ſeemings glad, 
Are all bur deaths in ſeveral Liveries clad. 
I: e'r they ſeem to pity, tis to know 
Your ſouls cloſe ſecrets, then to laugh at you. 
Or elſe like Butchers, let their favours fall 
To fat you for their ſlaughter and the Stall. 


Or 


” 
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Or like the Flemming that the Turt᷑ diſpatches, 
Fills him with Ca#es,to fling him over hatches, 
Live among women! ah, thou more ſafely maiſt 
Sleep 8 — Snakes, — pany jeſt: 
They ting t and it dyes y/ but theſe 
Infeſt the ſoul 4—＋ a ſad diſeaſe, | 


Whoſe plague lives —— , and gives 

Nor reſt,nor intermiſſion, while t . 0 
Their eyes falſe glaſſes are; that while the ſoul 
Wings her fair courſe up to the ſtarry Pole, 

They (like 2 Lark with daring) pull it down, 
And then for ever thrall it to their frown. . 
Their tongues are Sveni notes, which ill do train 


Th'hearers to death, which before t 4 find, they gain. 


Their faces are th extracted beauties o 

The world in one, which Nature made in ſcoff 

Of all elſe Excellencies : but therein 

She hid more treaſon than the world bad fin, 

For well ſhe knew thoſe ills that would betide them, 
Would ſhew too foul, without a Veil to hide them. 
So that man might be lur d, and not de ſcry 

In Angels ſhape, ſhe clad iſery. 

Envious Nature | ſince thou needs wouldſt make 
Torture for man, thou mightſt have given a ſhape 
That ſhould have ſhe d it like an enemy: ſo 
Before he felt, he might have ſeen his wo: 
And not have trod pits ſtrew'd with forged — 
Where by as men take beaſts, ſo they take him. 
Before (he was created, this world w s 
Still as the Caſpian Sea, quiet, a glaſſe 
Of firm contentment; wherein man might be 
Frolick ſome years, and not curle Deſtiny. 

But being mae, the firſt act ſhe did try 
Seduc'd Mankind, inletted policy, 
Taught him away (which then he did not know) 
To carry murther in a ſmiling brow. 
Hence Fiſhers learn d to angle, Huntſmen here 
To pitch their _—_— — to inſnare 
Wich cozening lures, hence Lawyers to egg on, 
And undo Clients with perſwaſion. 
Flacrerers to kill: hence, Tradeſmen to deceive, 
Phylicians hence to gild the Pils they give. 
That now the world ſeems but one thop th be 
Of Stratagems, of Fraud and Roguery. 

She's miſchiefs powder-plot ! that at one blow 
Cave Man and all the world an nn 
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So primitively ill, that ſhe net cou d 
Vet cell the ſenſe ol honeſty or good. 
And therefore at the firſt was fotc d to creep 
Into the world while man was dead aſleep: 
Then in het young Creation wrought ſuch ſmart, 
As tore the Rib out that lay next his heart: 
For had he wak d, and bad but bal his ſenſe, / 
He ſooner would have cop'd with Peſtilence, 
Then joyn'd with her: who ſo of joy bereft him, 
That ere night came ſhe for the Devil left him. 
And if it had not been to damn him too, 
Sh'had ner return d, ſhe lik d his company ſo. 
The Serpent ſure that tempted ber could e 
Bat a meer Type of one more ſubtile, the 
Or elſe her own ill diſpoſicion 
The Serpeat was, by which (b'was ſet upon. 
Haſt thou a friend thowwitheſt free from ſcorn, 
From Hellavithin him? wiſh when be was bota 
A ſea- deep grave his mother did interre, 
And that the world of women dy d with her. 
So it he never knew what woman w, 
He may in mirth and quiet his time paſſe. 
But he that after a worlds joy doth come 
But to ſpell Woman, is undone L;uodone ! 
Her name is Exorciſane, aud the moſt fair 
Inchantreſſes the worſt of witches are. 
El ſehow could they infatuate the ſouls 
Ot wiſeſt men and ſooneſt ſuch © when fools, 
Not having nobleyogm enough to hold | 
Uobounded Lovb, hre free by being cold. | 
Oh you Celeſtial Powers ! why did you 
Accurſed man a foul, to be impenn d 
In womens breaſtsz who uſe it wich deſpite, 
When damning of their own can but requite * 
Vet that they may appear in ſome good ſtrain, 
Ia pities name they I wrap up their diſdain, 
So murther you with tears and kindneſſe; when 
They onely weep that you are not che Man. 
And will you call this pity, when it is 
Spirit of torture, ſoul of miſcries * 
W bo's plage'd thus, boldly may dare Nature to 
Find ſuch another plague, man ſo t undo. 
For they that love, and do not meet with it, 
Are gnawn with barning Furies which do fic 
Whipping their ang uiſht ſouls in them, while they 
Ate mad to dye, and cannot find the way. 


pPaſſion 
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Paſſion and Fury pulls chat from my pen 
I never thought of : For they are to men 
(When they are loving) things ſo precious, 
That man out of their fight is ruinous. 
W hatever large Philoſophy could find 
Of Vertue, had Idea from their mind. 
Whatever Jems, Scars, Flowers or Metals (how 
Of Beauty, does advanc't in women flow, 
A Temple for the Deity ſo fir, 
As Gods great Son leſt Heaven to dwell in it. 
From whence (when man was forfeit to the Law) 
He choſe lite and immortal fleſh to draw, 
Nor can the world, with all that is below, 
A ſecond ſhape ſo brave as woman ſhow, 
And I have heard, when Heaven and Nature did 
Study what bleſſings to pour on mans head, 
It was agreed (his ruines to repair) 
He ſhould enjoy a Woman good, kind, fair. 
So if they tax thee for thy pens amiſſe, 
Tellem thou mean ſt they ſhould read onely this, 
Though all but ſhe, that this converted hath, 
Are ten degrees below a Poets wrath, 


XXVII. 
To the Painter taling the Picture of the Lady 
Penelope Cownteſſe of Petetburgh. 


Orbear 1 This face; if taken true, 

Ruines thine Art: For when men view 
Sonew a madel of a Face, 
So chaſte, ſo ſweet, twill quite diſgrace 
All thy old Rules: but if thy will 
Preſume to limb new laws for skill, 
Upon thy Pallat(fram'd by Art 
Och ſplinter of ſome conquer d heart) 
Temper the El be ſure 
They be all four moſt calm and pure: 
From theſe perhaps thou maiſt de ſcry 
Her ev'n complexions harmony. 
For either Cheek, when you begin, 
Draw me a ſmiling Cherubin. 
For lips thou maiſt the Gemini track 
Ot ſome high Holy-day Zodiact 
For Brow and eyes thou ſhale diſplay 
The Ewa and Morn, — : 

2 
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It muſt be ſuch a dawn and ſhade 

As that day caſt, wherein was made 
The Sun, before mans damning Fall 
Threw a ſogg d guilt upon this All. 
Over this Fignre raiſe me hi 

Figures for ſtars i'th'_convex'd skye 3 
But give no colour, they will riſe 
Bright from her eſicacious eyes. 
Laſt, draw thy (elf and Pencil thrown 
Beneath her feet: For 'twill be known 
She's miſtreſſe of far braver Arts, 
Thou Faces tak'ft, bur ſhe takes Hearts, 


xxix. 
HMpen 4 breach of Promiſe. 
SONG. 


I Am confirm'd in my belief, 
No Woman hach a ſoul: 

They but delude, that is the chief 
To which their Fancies roul. 


Elſe how could bright Aurelia fail, 
When ſhe her faith had given 

Since Vows-thar others ears aſſail, 
Recorded are in heaven. 


But as the Alch miſts flattering fires 
Swell up his hopes of priſe; 

Till the crackt Spirit quite expires, 
And with his Fortune dies. 

So though they ſeem to cheer, and ſpeak 
Thoſe things we moſt implore, 


They do but flame us up to break, 
Then never migd us more. 
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XXX. 
To this written by a Gentlewoman, 
the Anſwer underneath was given. 


Brie not him whom Love hath left lo wiſe, 

As to have power his own tale to tell; 

For Childrens griets do yield the loudeſt cryes, 
And cold deſires miy be expreſſed well. 

In well-told Love moſt often falſhood lyes. 

But pity him that onely ſighs and Dyes. 


His Anſwer. 


Yet truſt him that a (ad tale tells, 
Wich fighs and tears in's eyes: 
For Love with torture often dwells, 
And can make Meots wiſe: 
Racks make the ſtrongeſt roar, Love ſlicks no dart 
But tips the tongue as well as wounds the heart. 


Who loves, and dyes, and makes no ſhow, 
Hath heart and paſſion weak; 
Since paſſtons that are deep, we know, 
Can make the dumb to ſpeak. 
Then never pity-him'whom death can cure, 
But pity him tharlives and muſt endure. 


— 
— — 
—_ 


XXXI. 
8 0 NG. 


8 and Venus] who are theſe? 
8 A Boy and common Tit, 
Two lyes that Poets made in eaſe, 
Or in ſomę fit. 
Away, away, for I can prove 
That Vulcan onely is the god of Love. 


He throws his fire in our veins, 
The Baftards ſhafrs he headeth ; 

Mars and Loves Mother caught in chains, 
He as his Priſoner leadeth. 

And now I know the light that — ar 

Is his bright Flame calm 'd by clariſſas eyes. 


His 
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His locks and bolts can keep us out, 
And to our bliſſe convey us; 
He can ſecure us round about, 
And then he can betray us. 
He keeps me from my happineſſe, and he 


Does prove great C#pid when he lends his key. 


—_— 


XXXII. 


loft, Str John Suckling. 


V Hen, Deareſt, I but think on thee, 
Methinks all things that lovely be 
Are preſent, and my ſoul delighted: 

For beauties that from worth ariſe, 

Are like the grace of Deities, 
Still preſent with us, though unſighted. 


Thus while I ſit and ſigh the day, 
With all his ſpreading lights away, 
Till nights black wings do overtake me : 
Thinking on thee, thy beauties then, 
As ſudden lights do fleeping men, 
So they by their bright rayes awake me. 


genious and too eat 


| I Thus abſence dyes, and dying proves 
No abſence can conſiſt with Loves, 
That do p artake of fair perfection: 
Since in the darkeſt night they may 
By the r quick motion find a way 
To (ee each other by reflection. 


The waving Sea can with ſuch floud, 

Bath ſome high Palace that hath ſtood 
Far from the Main up in the River: 

Oh think not then but love can do 

As much, for that's an Ocean too, 

That flows not every day, but ever. 


——ů —-— 


This enſuing Copy the late Printer hath been pleaſed 


to honour, by - cas by among thoſe of the moſt in- 
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XXXIII. 
8 ON 6G. 


Ne” (as1 live) Ilove thee much, 

And fain would love thee more, 
Did I bur know thy temper ſuch, ' 
As could give o re. 


But to ingage thy Virgin-beart, 
Then leave it in diſtreſſe, | 
Were to-berray thy brave deſert, 
And maler it leſſe. 


Were all the Eaſtern Treafures mine, 
de pour them at chy feet: 
But to invite a Prince to dine 
With ür, 3 not meet. 


No, let me rather pine alone. 
Then if my fate prove coy, 

I can diſpence with grief my own, 
Whule chou haſt joy. 


But if through my too aiggard Fate 
Thou ſhouldſt unhappy , 
I hould grow mad and deſperate 
Through grief and love. 


Since then though more I cannot love 
Wichout thy injury; 
As Saints that to an Altar move, 
My thoughts ſhall be. 


And thiak not that che flame is leffe, 
Were t not a love beyond excefle, 
k might be more, 


„ 


XXXIv. 
Upon d rare Voice. 


Wu I bot hear ber fing, I fare 
Like one that raiſed, holds his ear 


To ſome bright Rar in the ſuptemeſt Round 


D 


| OS | 


*» 
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Through which, beſi des the light that's ſeen, 
There may be heard lrom Heaven within, 
The Reſts of Anthems, that the Angels ſound. 


— 


— 


1 A 


% TAE „ 
Conſiderations of ane deſigu d for a Nunnery. 


'T'is to be thought apon, 


VV Hlether i ch'bud and prime of blooming Youth 
(When each ſmall 
Warm'd by that Vernall — m invites it) 
I ſhall m 50 ſelf and future lite give up, 
— a ſacrifice to Avarice 
And Opinion: For it it be not ſuck - (/ 
What can my being thus a cold Reclaſe 
Be to th advantage of my Parents ſouls: 
My Charity ſhall be my own, not theits 
Nor can my Vigils or abſtemious troſt, 
Or cool or expiate, the ſmalleſt fume 
Of their intemperate heat; but it will on, 
Not minding me, or my pale Oriſons. 
Nay, had they mued — themſelves, I had 
No being had at all, to argue this. 
Why then being come into the world by Providence, 


May not Itake that turn the gods have given me, 
Without (as ſoon as entred, like a thing 


Imperfect made) to be tmn U out 
As quite unworthy thoſe great — favors, 
Heaven and free N defagn d me to? 


Oh but the Benefits, 


To avoid the thraldom of i imperious Love, 

The hazards of contempt, and calumny, 

The heats and HeRicks bath bf Fear, and Love, 

The qualms,and throws of Married lite, the frets 
And cumbers, humming bout the Heards of families: 
To ride ſecure out of the reach of Fortune, 
O're-looking all thoſe rouling tides of Fate, 

Which worldlings till are hurried with; and then 
To be wrapt up in Innocence, a Privado 

Dear, and familiar to the Deity, 

Is ſurely a condition to be catcht at, 

With all th expanſions both of mind, and woa 7 
But then again to weigh the Cancelli 
Of what I'm born to, tugging all my 


Againſt 


of the Soul ſhoots forth, 


4. AM. 


„ 
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Againſt the Tyde till ſtreining up the hill : © 


The Piains and pleaſant Vallies ever hidden. 
What is it leſſe then the bold undertaking 


Of a perpetual war with Nature ? which how well 


I can come off with, is to me anknowa. 
Though, being in, I muſt go on, whatever 
Stops I meet: Yows lock us up for ever, 
Wichout their leaving of a key to looſe us, 
Muſt I not then, in ſpight of all Re luctance, 


Wade on, however the deep Current drives me? 


But does not Nature in her general courſe, 
Defign all Creatures to their fixed end? 
Did the wiſe God of Nature give me Sex 
Onely to caſt it off? were all our flames 
Rais d, to be kept but in perpetual ſmother? 
Muſt we have fie ſtill glowing under us, 
Onely that we with conſtant Lading may 


Keep our ſelves cool, and check our boy ling fervot : 


Our Paſſions, our Affections and Deſires, 

We are injoyn d to regulate, not depoſite quite. 
Why were their Objects lent us, ſer beſore 
Our open eyes, and we forbid to view — 4 
Our joyes, our hopes, the feathers of the foal, 
Were never meant us to become our torment. 

I cannot think ſo meanly of the Deity, 

Thar it ſhould fill our ſails wich t gales, 
And yet for bid us touch coſe pleaing cee 
That thereby we are driven to, Vile diſguiſe 

Is Impotency's child, and noble Nature ſcorns, 
(Looking ſtreight on) but once to glance aſide 
In all the Elements. What one creature is there 
That is not acted by the flames of Love? 

The Mole, that wears no window for the ſame, 
Finds yet a light that leads to genial Love. 
Thoſe birds, that yearly ſleep a Winters death, 
Each Spring to mighty Love reſuſcitate. 

The fiſh-that freezeth under floors of Ice, 

Ja his ſer ſeaſon thaws and Kippers love. 


Who taught cold worms from their dark holes to meer, 


And in an amorous cloſe to glue themſelves 
Till Natures work be done? If Love be fire, 
As tis the blaze of life, it then muſt have 
Fuel to feed on. All ſpiritual is 

Too fine for fleſh to live by; and too groſle 
Is food corporeal all: As man is mixt, 


So his affections object muſt, Love tempet᷑ d right 
e 


v] 
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— Fechter cold Virginity. And ſince 
He merits more, that means nubound to pay, 
Than be that is ty d up to ſtrict Conditions: 
I'le rather chuſe to keep my (elf in that 
Eſtate my wiſe Creator did appoint. me, 
Then to miſtruſt his Grace, and out of tear 
Lock up in forced chains my free- born Soul. 


* th. th. ——— — ” 


__ | 
In Gulielmi Laud, Archiepiſcopi Cantuarienſis, 
Decollationem, Ian. 10.1643. 1 
Stupeſce Viator! & Miranda F ati lege, 
Ex plebeia ſtirpe, quem ad ſummunm provexu Ceſar 
Conſervare nequiil. 14 
Subditoram aſur pala Pote ſi , 
Tuſla Regnum, major nunc irrepta eſf. 
Inſons autem, ergo & Iatrepidus cecidit. 
Ac poſtquams Scutq um Ilecebra, dus fattw, 
2:01 See, Leges | 
* Legs Libamenexciderits 
Ordinatione jngpiugte or temperaria, 
Vita (aunggam 1ed:mmynda) 
In perpttuum dempta tft. 


„ Tau gun. „, 
Aod noxium, dum incnꝑitale q provuncicl, 
Pr acanum tamen Camiſ trunca um yolun : E 
Et per quadrienuinm, cum cauſu ag inveſtigata, 
5 Rabies Civium, Liuar Populi 
Comitiorum arbitraria libido ( ſaſfulia gladis) 
Tandem propalarunt. 
Tanta mundanarum omnium ſpberifieria, 
» Ht dum Antiſtei patitur, 
Antiftes, c ſupplicii extat, | 
Quocum Majeſt as Principum, Fracerum Tatela, 
Eccleſia Farimonium, 


Libertas, Subj ei, 1 7 
Et Britannigi arb imm nit , | 
Simul pro t᷑ npore Tamalantur. Tur 


Abi Viator, Lage y ui mortem comenteares, 


* 
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XXXVII. 
On Thomas Lord Coventry, Lord Keeper 


of the Great Seal of England, who dyed 
Decemb. 1640, 


VVE need not ſearch for penitent ſinners te ars, 


For Blacks— the widow or wrong'd Orphan wears, 


For ſighs from Kings depoſed, or for grief 
From ſhipwreckt Merchants, baniſnt all relief. 
Nor need we here Laments t'embalm this Herſe, 
That flattering Poets ſtrain from bleeding Verſe. 
Here petty ſtreams not onely Currents pay, 
But all the Ocean flouds each dryeſt way, 
"Tis not an Angle, Province, that or this 
That weeps: The general Kingdom Mourner is. 
Not ist a Plank or prop that's loſt by Fate, 
But tis a Capital Column of the State. 
Which here ſo ſummons grief, that all men good 
Approach, and bring ſad Tribute to the floud: 
That now this Ifle not onely ſeems to be 
Inviron'd round with waves, but waves to be. 
Our London is turn d Venice, and our gay 
Pallaces peer, as plac d in a ſalt Bay. 
Where Ty des ot forrow make us think we meet 
Not men on Land, but Rowers in the ſtreet. 
And when we hence a ſtage or two ſhall paſs, 
We ſhall ſee clearer what our laſt Scene was. 

Who is t hereafter that ſhall dare to draw 
A Line to — Prerogative and Law? 
And ſhew from each Man may, by fair Acquiſt, 
Be both a Patriot and a Royaliſt, 
Who cangiſpatch ſo much ſo well, ſo free 
From Fear, from Favour, ſtain or Bribery 2 
Who ſhall diſcover now thoſe flouriſhe {leights, 
That Lawyers offer for pretended rights? 
When all their Pleadings, Oratory, Law, 
Is but the Judge to judge amiſſe, to draw. 
Who ſhall at farſt relation hear, and ſpy 
The knot * and that not cut but well untye? 
Who ſhall like Yirgoin the Zodiack (fir) 
Between bold Leo and juſt Libra fir, 
Stern Juſtice to pronounce £ which they that loſe 
Muſt praiſe, becauſe they have not power to chuſe, 
Uanleſlſe they forfeit Conſcience firſt : and then 
Tis not in gods to give content to men, 
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Who (hall ſpring up his heir of Brain? ſo keen, | 
So ſolid and ſo ſtrong, 4s had be been 
The living Volume of the Laws he cou d 
Not have done mare, or more diffalive 
Th'unfricnded's Patron, the oppreſſed's ſhield ; 
The Fort of Truth, untaught by charms to yield: 
That knew his righe of Place, and dutſt gainſt all 
Maintain t; whilſt none duiſt it in queſtion call. 
The Subjects Anchor; yet in juſt intent 
His Royal Princes nobleſt inſtrument 
Strong proof gainſt all corruption; — op all 
Malice could vent trom her invenom'd Gall 
He was triumphant ſtil} : not the leaſt ſtain 
But did glide off, as from oyl'd Satten rain. 
Advanc'd on Judgments Throne,he did not rife 
T'ore-look himſelt, or others to deſpiſe. | 
For well he knew, ev n Kings are not exempt, 
But if they ſow Diſdain, they reap Contempt. 
His were not Courts alone, but Readings, there 
The Bar was throag d rather to learn than hear. 
Nor were men check d or jeſted from their right, 
Council he did but redtiſie, not bite. 
Not empty, ſwell'd with State; as iſ his word 
Could leſſe with reaſon awe, than with My Lord. 
No payments with Court. frowns z or ſuch ſowre looks 
As could blot debts from ſome poor T radeſmens books. 
No itch, nor yet contempt of Fame z which fiyes 
Yet moſt to thole who merit more, than prize, 
Not cholerick out of greatneſſe : Such i'th'skye. 
Of Honour, drawn up by the Suns heat high, 
Hang fir d and ſparkle, threat ſome dire event 
To trighr the world with ; but their ſlime once ſpent, 
They then, not in vaſt Seas or Royal Thamgs, 
But in ſome puddle quench their Bearded Flames. 
In midſt of Tempeſts calm ! He had command 
In paſhons ſtrain'd Career to make a ſtand. 
So Armies bravely diſciplin d, exalr 
In winged Marches, and then make an Alt. 
Not hurried into rage by weakneſſe z Wir 
And Judgment never with wild Fury fic, 
The Sun ins temperate Zone does gently turn 
The Spring: Ia Torrid, does not warm but burn. 
True wiſdoms God is never found in noiſe ; 
But that God was found in the cool ſott voice. 

A Lite in all ſo blemiſhlefſe, that we 
Enoch s return may ſooner hope, than he 

Should 
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Should be outſhin d by any. More's learned wit, 

Nor B«con's miracl'd Fancy ere can fig 

Loftier in Fames high Tower, than what we ſee 
*Flows from his laſting Names integrity. | 
Nor is this Fancy, caicht report, or guel: 

For all have ſeen what all theſe lines proteſs. 

So though the Poet be left our, yet 1 

From Truth and Him may reach Eternity. 

Theſe ſhadows were; he that would do him tight, 

Maſt Hiſtory, and not a Poem write, 

He muſt draw C49, Solon, Citers, 

Even all the Sages, and our own Laws too. 

For in that Hiſtory he muſt deviſe 

To paint out all Philoſophy calls wiſe. 

He mult deſcribe the gods oh, where 
Honours beſt Exercifes actod were. 

Whoſe Baſe was firm and ſruitfy}, but we find 
His calm top dwelt above or Clouds or Wind. 
He muſt limo b ſpirits never tix d; ſuch parry 

As had of equal rule -I the beſt Arts, 
He muſt two wonders tell; Ia him (both eas'd) 
The Prince and People fifteen years well pleas d. 
The other, All his wayes ſo ballanc'd were, 
As no baſe wit in Libel durſt appear. 
Then he muſt dye, to make the world confe ſſe 
A wile man onely is then one God leſſe. 
Liſt, let there be agenerous Odor fann'd 
By (oft perfumed winds through all the Land: 
Then like rich eſſence in the locks of Fame 
It t ſtick and laſt for ever, that's his Name, 
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XXXVII. 
Upon Aboliſhing the Feaſt of the Nativity of Cur 
bleſſed Saviour, Anno 1643, 


8 Bloud and Ruine find 2 day 
To ſeaſt and play? 

Shall we go on in rage, and (till 

Rejoyce when Brothers Brothers kill? 


Shall we each year the growing State 
Of our great Senate celebrate: 
Shall annual Rights and heightned mirth 
Frolick each petty Princes Birthe 
And ſhall the Lord of Life's bleſt day 
Be thrown away ? 


Dear 
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Dear Day ! thy memory to me 
Shall precious be. 

Since God at firſt his ſtamp did ſer, 

And man till now continued it, 

Ile ſne my joy and thanks: Suppoſe 

That very day no Mortal knows, 

Vet ſince juſt power does one command, 

That one to me as well ſhall ſtand, 

As leaving «£gypt z which in one, 
Yet was not done. 


No day ſince the Creation yer 
Was grac'd like it : 

Crouded with miracles it came 

Iato the world: the Heavens proclaim 

By new created light, the _ z 

White th Hoſts of God deſcend and fing, 

The joy to Shepherds th Angel brings, 

And a bright Star does ſummon Kings. 

To all mankind glad tydings flyes, 
To ch weak and wiſe, 


And where the Prince does not forbid, 
The Subject's ty d 
T'obey him in his Vice-Roy : So 
Where God my Father ſayes not No, 
There my bleſt Mother, bis chaſte Spouſe, 
The Church, as Miftrefs, rules the Houſe. 
No Steward of a private Farme 
Shall chere my juſt Obedience charme. 
Few: may te ject the day, but! 
Will Chriſtian dye. 


KAI. 
On M.. Mynſh ull. 


MI not this, tis not his Monument; 


That worth is poor can in a Tomb be pent. 


Imagine Man unfaln ! conſtant to Truth: 
Thereby you may collect what was his Youth. 
Propoſe the Schools in practice, marry the Arts 


To ſweetneſſe, till they prove a charm for bearts: 


Erect a Centre, where the fervent Love 
Ot Lord and Labourer together move 


And* 
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And meet: till there be made by it agen 
Atonementꝰtwixt the worlds frail gods and men. 
Think that brave Name which ſcoras to have an end, 
Th'unfound Idea of a petſect᷑ ſriend. 

Let him live lov'd as Women, th Spring or Health 
By Fever d men, or as by th Uſurer wealth. 

And when be dyes, let all chat Intereſt have 

In goodneſſe, pay (ad Tribute to bis grave. 

When thou haſt ſcanu d all this, thou then maiſt ſee 
What tis theſe poor Materials would tell thee, 

For tis the Trophy of thoſe Breaſts that gri. ve, 
That Mynſball being all this, does not (till live. 


XI. 
AN EPITAPH 


To the Eternal Memory of CHAALES the Firſt, 
King of Great Britain, France and Ireland, &c. 
Inhumancly murthered by à perfidious Party of 
His prevalent Subjet#s, I an.: 30.1648. 


W Hen He had ſhewn the world, that He was King 
Ot all thoſe Vertues that can Honour bring; 
And by His Princely Graces made it known, 
That Rule was ſo inherently His Own, 

That His great Parts might juſtly Him prefer 
Not to two Iſles, but the worlds Emperor. 
When His large Soul in ſufferings had out- ſtin d 
All Fobs vaſt Patience: and in His clear Mind 
Had rivall'd Soi Wiſdom, but out gone 

His Temperance, in His moſt tempting Throne. 
When by a Noble Chriſtian Fortitude, 

He had (erenely tryumpb d o te all rude 

And barbarous Indiguities that men 

' (Inſpir'd from Hell) could act by hand ar pen. 
When He to ſave the Church had ſhed His blood, 
And dy d for being (onely) Wiſe and Good: 
When His three Kingdoms in a well-weigh'd ſenſe 
He'd rather loſe, than a good Conſcience : 

As knowing, 'twas a far more glorious thing 

To dye a MART, than to live a KI NG. 

When He had copy d out in every Line, 

Our Saviours Paſſion ( bating the Divine) 

Nay, even His Prayers and Goſpel, if we look 
Impartially upon his peerleſſe Book; 


al 
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A Book ſo rarely good, we read in one 

The Pſalms and Proverbs, David - Salomon; 

With all that high-born Charity, which ſhines 

Quite through the great Apoſtles ſacred lines: 
That, ſpight of rage, next future Ages ſhall 
Hold it (with Reverence ſtamp'd) ical, 

When Herod, Fudas, Pilate, and the Fews, 

Scots, Cromwell, Bradſbaw, and the ſhag-baird Mews 
Had quite out · acted, and by their damn d Cry 

Ot injur'd Juſtice, leſſened Crucifie : 

When He had prov'd, that fince the world began, 

So many Tears were never ſhed for Man: 

Since ſo belov d he fell, that with pure griet 

His Subjects dy'd,'cauſe he was ret of Life: 

When to convince the Heretick worlds baſe thought, 
His Royal Bloud true miracles had wrought: 

When it appear'd, He to this world was ſent, 

The Glory of Ki NG, bur Shame of PAARL LAMENT: 
The ſtain of th Exgliſb, that can never dye; 

The Proteſtants perpetual Infamy: 

When He had roſe thus, Truths great Sacrifice, 

Here CHARLES the Firſt, and CHRIST the ſecond byes, 


— 
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XLk 
2 the Lady E. M. 


Er Prudenee, Wit and Memory being told, 
Death ſeiz'd her ſtreight; miſtook her to be old. 
A ſheet of Bacon s catch d at more, we know, 
Than all ſad Fox, long Helinſbead or Stow, 
She was but Eight; yet judgment had ſuch ore, 
Upon a juſt Compute ſhe dy d Threeſcore, 
Ladies, take heed how to be wiſe you try, 
For tis zeſolv d, who will be wiſe muſt dye. 


FINIS. 
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A BRIEF 


CHARACTER 


OF THR 


Low - Countries 


UNDER THE 


STATES: 


Written long fince.Þ. 


Being three Weeks Obſervation of the Vices 
and Vertues of the 
INHABITANTS. 


Non Seris ſemper, 


— 


LoNDO N: 


Printed for Anne Seile, over againſt St. Dunſtan Church in 
Fleet- ſtreet, 1 6 61. 
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THE PRINTER 


READER 


FF S 1 live, Gentlemen, Tam ama d how 
o Piece could be made ſuch minc d- 
GD meat as this hath been by a twice-prin- 
re Copy, which 1find flying abroad to 
abuſe the Author, who long ſince travelling for com- 
panies-ſake with a Friend into the Low-Coun- 
tries, would needs for his own recreation write thu 
Eſſay of them as he then found them: I am ſure as 
far from ever thinking to have it publick, as be was 
from any private ſpleen to the Nation, or 
any perſon in it; for I have moved him often to 
print it, but could never get bu conſent, hu modeſty 
ever efteeming it among bis puerilia, and (as he 
/aid) a Piece too light for a prudential man to pub. 
liſh: The truth u, it was meerly occaſional in his 


tion (hu ſlay there not being above three Weeks) 
that it could not well be expefted he ſhould ſay more; 
and though the former part be joculary and ſportive, 
yet the ſeriouſneſs of the later part renders the Cha- 
rater no way injurious to the people. And now find- 
ing ſome ruffled feathers onely preſented for the 
whole bird, and having a perfe Copy by me, I have 
f2 pre- 


Youth, and the time ſo little that he had for obſerva- | 


| 


| 


To the Reader. 


preſumed to treſpaſs 0 much u upon 1 the Author, as to ol 
give it you (in vindication of bim) ſo as I am \confi- 
dent it was dreſſed by bu own Pen. And after I 


have begged bu pardon for ex expoſing it without his 
warrant, I ſhall leave uu to judge by comparing this | 


and the — Impreſiions, — or no be bath 
not been abuſed ſufficiently. 


Three Weeks Obſervations 


OF THE 


L OW-COUNTRIES: 


ESPECIALLY 
g 0TZL4*X|D 


Hey are a general Sea-land : the great Bog of Es- 
OA rope, There is not ſuch anather Marſh in the | 
SF world, that's flat. They are an univerſal Qaag- 
mixe; Epitomiz d, 4 green Cheeſe in pickle 
There is in them an Æguilibrium of mud and wa- 
ter. A ſtrong Earth-quake would ſhake them 
— tos Chaos, from which the ſucceſſive force of | 
the Sun, rather than Creation, hath a little emended them, They | 
are the Ingredients of a Black- pudding, and want onely ticring | 
together: Marry, tis beſt making on t ia a dry Summer, elſe you 
ill have more bloud than griſt; and then have you no way to make 
it ſerve for any thing, but to ſpread under it Zona Torrida,and ſa dry 
it for Turfs. 
es one, it affords the people one commodity beyond all the 
other Regions; It they dye in perdition, they are fo low, that they 
have a ſhorter cut to Hell than the reſt of theit Neighbors, And fot 
this cauſe perhaps all ſtrange Religions rhrong thither, as naturally 
inclining towards their centre. Beſides, their Riches ſhe them to 
be of Plato's Region, and you all know what part that was which the 
Poets did of old affign him. Here is Sh, Acheron, Cocytws, and the 
reſt of choſe muddy Streams, that have made matter for the Fablers, 
Almoſt every one is a Charos here, and if you have but a Nai to 
ive, you cannot want or Boat or Pilot. To confitme all, let but 


ome of our Separatiſts be asked, and they ſhall ſwear that the Eli. 


clan Fields are there, 


It is an excellent Country for a deſpairing Lover, for every _ 
affords 
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' | affores him Willow to make a Garland of; but if Juſtice doom him | 
to be hang'd on any other Tree, he may in {pighr of the Sentence | 
live long and confident, I he had rather quench bis ſpirits than ſuf- 
focate them, ſo rather chuſe to ſeed Lobſters than Crows ; tis but 
leaping from his window and he lights in a River or Sea; for moſt of 
their dwellings ſtand like Privies in Moted-houſes, hanging till o- | 
ver the water. H none ot theſe cure him, keep him but a Winter in 
a houſe without a Stove, and that ſhall cool him. | 
The Soyl is all fat, though wanting the colour to ſhew it ſo; for 
indeed it is the Buttock of the world, full of veins and bloud, but no |. 
bones int. Had Saint Steven been condemn'd to ſuffer here, he 
might have been alive at this day; for unleſs it be in their paved 
Cities, Gold is a great deal more plentiful chan ſtones z except it be 
living ones, and then for their heavineſs you may take in almoſt all 
the Nation. 
'Tis a ſingular place to fat Monkies in; there are Spiders asbig as 
Shrimps, and I think as many. Their Gardens being moiſt, abound 
with theſe. No Creatures; for ſure they were bred, not made: 
Were they but as venemous as rank, to gather herbs were to hazard | 
Martyrdom. They are ſo large, that you would almoſt believe the 
Heſperides were here, and theſe the Dragons that did guard them, | 
You may travail the Countrey though you have not a Guide; 
for you cannot baulk your Rode without the bazard of drowning: 
there is not there any uſe of an Harbinger : whereſoever men go,the 
way is made before them. Had they Cities large as their walls, 
Rome would be eſteemed'a bauble : Twenty miles in length is no- 
thing for a Waggon to be, hurried on one of them, where if your 
| Fore-man be ſober, you may travail in ſafety, otherwiſe you muſt 
have ſtronger Faith than Petey had, elſe you fink immediately. A 
ſtarring horſe endangers you to two deaths at once, breaking of your 
neck, and drowning. | 
It your way be not thus, it hangs in the water, and at the approach | 
of your Waggon ſhall ſhake as if ic were Ague-ſtrucken, Dake | 
D Alva's taxing of the tenth penny frighted it into a Palſey, which 
all the Mountebanks they have bred fince could never tell bow to 
cure. 
'Tis indeed but a bridge of ſwimming earth, or a flag ſomewhat 
thicker than ordinary; it the ſtrings crack your courſe is ſhortned, 
you can neither hope for Heaven nor fear Hell, you ſhall be ſure to 
ſtick faſt between thew. Marry, if your Faith flow Purgatory- 
height, you may pray it you will for that to clenſe you from the Mud 
ſhall ſoyl you. 
"Tis a Green ſod in water, where if the German Eagle dares to 
bathe himſelf, be's glad again to pearch that he may dry his wings. 
| Some things they do that ſeem wonders: Tis ordinary to ſee 
| them fiſh for fire in water, which they catch in Nets and * — 
an 
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Land in their Boats, where tbey ſpread it more ſmoothly than a | 
Mercer doth his Velvet, when he would hook in an heir upon his 
coming to age. Thus lying in 2 field you would think you ſaw a 
Cantle of green Cheefe1pread over with black Butter. 

If ems be Hells wont or Fore · gate, ſure here is found the Po- 
ſtern. Tiste PortaR ſquiline of the world, where the full earth 
doth vent her crude black gore, which the Inttabicants ſcrape away 
for fuel as men wick S oons do excrements from Ciwit-cats. 

Their:ocdinaty Pack-horſes are ail ot wood, carry their Bridles in 
their tails, and their burdens in theid bellies. A ſtrong Tyde and a 
ſtiff Gale ate the ſpura tha make them ſpeedy : when they travail 
they touch no ground, and when" they ſtand till they ride, and are 
never in danger but when they drink up too much of cheir way. 

There d Province among chemy where every woman carries a 
Cony in a Linh. Ils a cuſtom, and not one that travels ever 
leaves it he bind herr Now gueſs, it you can, what beaſt that is, 
which is clad in a PuAboth of hair aud Woo. | 

They drefs their medt in 44 Celeſti, for it ſprings not as outs 
from the Earth, but comes to them as Manna to he 1ſraclites, tal. 
ling from Heaven. This they keep under ground till it ſtinks, and 
then they pump it ut again ſor ue: So when you waſh your face 
with one hand, you had need hold your noſe wah the other; tor 
though u b not cordial; tis certainly a ſtrong water. | 

The Elements are here arvariance, the ſubtile overſwaying the 
groſſer j the Fire conſumes the Earth, and the Air the Water: they 
burn Turts, and drein their gtcuads with Wind- mills, as if the 
Cholick were a remedy for the Stone ; and they would prove 
againſt Philoſophy the worlds Conflagration to be natural, even 
ſhewing thereby that the very Element of Earth is combuſtible. 

The Land that they have, they keep as neatly as a Courtier does 
his Beard i they have a method in Mowing : tis ſo inte vein d with 
water and rivers, that it is impoſſible to make a Common among 
them. Even the Bus are here at 2 ſtand, onely they hold the ix 
pride in wrangling for that which they never will find. Our Juſti- 
ces would be much at eaſe, although our Exgliſb Poor were ſtill a- 
mong them; for whatſoever they do, they can break no hedges, 
Sure had the wiſe men of Gatbam lived here, they would have ſtudi- | 
ed ſome other death for their Cackoe. 

Their Ditches they frame as they lift, and diſtinguiſh them into 
nooks; d my Lord Mayors Cook doth hs Cuſtards. Cleanſe them 

do oſten; but tis as Phyſicians give their Potions, more to 
cazch the fiſh than caſt the mud out. 

Though cheir Countrey be part of a main Land, yet every houſe 
almoſt ſtands in an Iſland : and that, though a Boor dwell in it, 
looks as {mug as a Lady that bath newly lockt up her Colours, and | 
{ laid by her Irons. A gallant Maſquing Suit firs not more com- 


plere, | 


—— 
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plete than a Coat of Thatch, though of many yeares wear - 


lug. f 

hy it ſtand dry, tis imbraced by Vines, as if it were againſt the na- 
ture of a Dutch-man not to have Bacchus his Neighbour, It you find 
it lower ſeated, tis onely a cloſe Arbor in à plump of W: and 
Alders ; pleaſant enough while the Dog · dayes laſt, bur ihoſe paſt 
once, you muſt practiſe wading, or be priſoner till the next Spring. 
Onely a hard froſt with the help of a Sledge may releaſe you. 

The Bridge to this is an outlandiſh Plank, with a box of ſtones to 
poiſe it withall , which with the leaſt help turns tound, like the Exe 
cutioner when he whips off a head. That when the Maſter is over, 
ſtands drawn, and then he is in his Caſtle, -. , | 

"Tis ſure his fear that renders him ſuſpicious: That he may th 
fore certainly ſee who enters, you ſhall ever find his Window made 
over his door. But it may be that is to ſhew you his Pedigree, for 
though his Anceſtors were never known, their Arms are there; 
which (in ſpight of Heraldry) ſhall bear their Atchievement with a 
Helmet for a Baron at leaſt. Marry, the Field perhaps ſhall be char- 
ged with there Baſquets, to ſhew hat Trade his father was. 

Eſcutcheons are as plentiful as Gentry is ſcarce, Every man there 
is his own Herald, and be that has but wit enough to iavent a Coat, 
may challenge ir as his own. | 

When you are entred the houſe, the firſt thing you encounter is a 
Looking- glaſs: No queſtion but a true Embleme of politick hoſpi- 
tality; for though it reflect yourſelf in your own figure, tis yet no 
longer than while you are there before it: when you are gone once, 
it flatters the next comer, without the leaſt remembrance that you 
e're were there. 

The next are the Veſſels of the houſe; marſhalled about the 
room like Watchmen : All as near as if you were in a Citizens wives 
Cabinet; for unleſs it be themſelves, they let none of Gods crea- 
tures loſe any thing of their native beauty. 

Their houſes, eſpecially in their Cities are the beſt eye · beauties 
of their Countrey : for coſt and fight they far exceed our Engliſh, | 
but they want their magnificence, Theit Lining is ye more rich 
than their our-fide, not in Hangings but Pictures, which even the 
pooreſt are there furniſht with: Not a Cobler but has bis toyes for 
ornament. Were the knacks of all their houſes ſet together, there 
would not be ſuch another Bartholomew · Fair in Europe. 

Their Arciſts for theſe are as rare as thought, for they can paint 
you a fat Hen in her feathers; and it you want the Language, you 
may learn a great deal of D#tch by their Signs, for what they ace 
they ever write under them. So by this device hang up more bone- | 
* | ty than they keep. 

Coaches are as rare as Comets : and thoſe that live looſely need 
not fear one puniſhment which often vexes ſuch with us; they ay 
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be ſure, though they be diſcovered, they ſhall not be carted. 
All their Merchandiſe they draw through the ſtreets on Sledges; 
or as we on Hurdles do traitors to execution. 
Their rooms are but ſeverall (and boxes: if ſo, you muſt either go 
out to ſpit, or bluſh when you ſee the Map brought. 

Their beds are no other than land- cabines, high enough to need a 
ladder or ſtairs. Up once, you are walled in with Wainſcor, and 
that is good diſcretion to avoid the trouble of making your Will e- 
very night, for once falling out elſe would break your neck perfect 
ly. But if you die in it, this comfort you ſhall leave your friends, that 
you dy d in clean linnen. " 
W hatſoever their eſtates.be, their bouſes muſt be fair, Therefore 
from Amſterdam they have baniſnt Sea-cole , leſt it ſoil their build- 
ings, of which the ſtatelier ſort are ſometimes ſententious, and in the 
front carry ſome conceit of the Owner. As to give you a taſte in theſe 
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Every door ſeems ſtudded with Diamonds. The nails and hinges 
hold a conſtant brightneſſe, as if ruſt there were not a quality inci- 
dent to Icon. Their houſes they keep cleaner than their bodies; their 
bodies than their ſouls. Go to one, you (hall find che Andirons ſhut 
up in net · work. At a ſecond / the Warming · pan muffled in Itali- 
an Cut- work. At a third the Sconce clad in Cambrick ; and 
like a Crown advanced in the middle of the houſe; for the woman 
there is the head of the husband, ſo takes the horn to ber own 
charge, which ſhe ſometimes multiplies, and beſtows the increaſe 
on her Man, 

'Tis true, they are not ſo ready at this play as che #agl#ſb; for nei- 
ther are they ſo generally bred to t, nor are they men ſuch linnen- 
lifters. Idleneſſe and. Courtſhip has not baniſhit honeſty. They 
ſpeak more, and do leſſe; yet doth their btoud boyl high and theit 
veins are full. which argues ſtrongly that when they will they may 
take up the tuſtom of entertaining ſtrangers : And having once done 
it; I believe they will be notable, for I have heard they trade more 
for love than money, but tis of the ſport. not the man, and therefore 
when they like the paſtime they will reward the Gameſter; other- 
wiſe their groſſe feed and clowniſh breeding hath ſpoiled them fot 
being nobly minded. And if you once in publick diſcoyer her pri- 
vate ſavours, or pretend to more than is civill, ſhe falls off like Fair 
wealth diſcloſed, and turns like Beer with lightning to a fowreneſle, 
which neither Art nor labour can ever make ſweet again. 

But this I muſt give you on report only; experience herein hath | 


neither made me tool nor wiſe, 
g pos Theft 
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The People are generally Booriſh, yet none but may be bred to a 
States · man, they having all this gijr, not to be ſoni ce · conſcienced, 
but that they can turn out n ie to let in Policy. 

Their Countrey is the god they warſhip, war is their Heaven, 
peace is their Hell, and the Spgniard is the Devil they hate. Cuſtom 
is their Law, and their will, reaſon, 

You may ſooner convert 2 Jew, than make an ordinary Datch-man 
yield to Arguments that croſs him: An old Baud is eaſilier turned 
Pꝑritan, tha a Waggoner perſwaded not to bait thrice in nine miles: 
And when he doth, his horſes muſt not ſtir, but have their Manger 
bꝛougbt them into the way, where in a top- ſweat they eat their 
| graſs, and drink their water, and preſently after burry away ; for 

they ever drive as if they were all the ſons of Nimſbi, and were ſuri - 
ouſl either purſuing ap enemy, or flying bim. 

li ſpirits are generated from the Apg/jſh Beer, and that makes 
him head-ſtrong : His body is built of Pickled- Herring, and the 
render him teſty : Theſe wich alictle Butter, Onyons and Holland 
Cheeſe, are the Ingredients of ag ordinary Durch- man; which a 
Voyage to the Eaſt-· Indies, with the hear of the · A quinoctial, con- 
ſolidates. 

13 ſee him fat, he hath been rooting in a Cabbage-ground, 
and that bladdered him. Viewing him naked, you will pray him 
to pull off his Maſque and Gloves, or yiſh him to hide his face, that 
he may appear more lovely. For that, aud his hands are «/£gypr, 


boweyer his E Europe. He hath expoſed them fo much 


to the Sunne and Water, as he is no his owne diſguiſe, and 
without a, Vizor may ſerye in agy An- Maſque you put 
bim in. 

For their condition they are Churliſh as their breeder Neptane; 
and without doubt very ancient, for they were bred before Manners 
were in faſhion, Yer all they bave/not, they account ſuperfluity, 
which they ſay mendeth. ſome, and marreth many. 


ſons nor apparel : A Boot in his liquor'd Slop, ſhall have as much 
goo uſage as a Co ann bravery; nay more, for he that is but 
Courtly or gentile, is among them like a Merlin after Mickaclwas in 
| rhe field with Crows. They wonder, at and envy, but worthip no 
ſuch Images. Marry, wich à Silver hock you ſhall catch theſe Gud- 
geons preſently ; the love of gain beiag to them as natural as water 
to a Gogſe, or Carrion to any Kite that flyes. | 
They are ſeldom 170 for they traſt no body; fo by conſe 
quence are — to hold a Fort than win it; yet they can do both. 
Truſt them you muſt if you travel; tor to ask 2 Bill of particulars, is 
to purre in a Waſp neſt :| you muſt pay what they ask, as ſure as if 
it were the aſſeſſment of 2 Subſidy. - 
omplement is an idleneſs they were never train'd up in, and 


tis 
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They ſhen d make good Juſtices, for they reſpeR neither per- 
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tis their happineſs chat Court-yanities have not ſole away their 
minds from buſineſs, 

Their being Sailors and Souldiers have marred two parts already, 
if they bathe once in Court-oyle they are painted Trap-dores, And 
ſhall then let the Fews build a City where Harlem Mere is, and after 
cozen'em ont. | 

They ſhall abuſe a ſtranger for nothing, and after a few baſe terms 
ſcotch one another to a Carbonado, or as they do their Roches when | 
they fry them. ; 

Nothing can quiet them but money and liberty, yet when they | - 
have them, they abuſe both; but it you tell chem ſo, you awake their 
fury, and you may ſooner calm the Sea than conjure that into com- 
paſs again. Their anger hath no eyes, and their judgment doth nor |, 
flow ſo much from reaſon as paſſion and partiality. | 

They are in a manner all Ages, and therefore the Spaniard 
calls them Water-dogs- To this though you need not condeſcend, 
yet withall you may thiak they can catch you a Duck as ſoon, Sea- 
gulli do not (wim more readily, nor More-hens from their neſt run 
ſooner to the water; Every thing is ſo made to ſwim among them, 
as it is a queſtion if Elizew his Aze were now floating there, it would 
be taken for a miracle. "3 en 

They love none but thoſe that do for them, and when they leave 
off they neglect them. They have no friends but their Kindred, 
which at every Wedding, feaſt among themſelves like Tribes. 

All that help them not they hold Popiſh, and take it for an atgu- 
ment of much honeſty, to tail bitterly againſt the King of Spain. 
And certainly this is the badge of an ill nature, when they have once 
caſt off the yoke, to be moſt virulent againſt thoſe to whom of tight 
they owe reſpeR and ſervice. Grateful diſpoſitions, though by 
their Lords they be exempt from ſervice, will yet be paying reve- 
rence and affection. I am confident, that had they not been once 
the Subjects of Spain, they would have loved the Nation better: 
But now out of ying duties aſhes all the blazes of hoſtility and 
flame. And 'ris ſufficient to continue their eternal hate, ro know 
the world remembers, they were once the Subjects of that moſt Ca- 
tholick Crown. 

Their ſhipping is the Babel which chey boaſt on for the glory of 
their Nation: tis indeed a wonder, and they will have it ſo. But we 
may well hope they will never be ſo mighty by Land, leſt they ſhew 
us how doggedly they can inſult where they get the maſtery. 

'Tis their own Chronicle buſineſs, which can tell you, that at the 
Siege of Leyden, a Fort being held by the spaniſh, by the Dutch was 
after taken by Aſſault; the Defendants were put to the Sword, 
where one of the Dutch in the fury of the ſlaughter ript up the Cap 
tains body, and with a batbarous hand tore out the yet living heart, 


panting among the reeking bowels, then with his teeth rent ic ſtill 
'* warm | | 
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warm with bloud into gobbets, which he ſpitted over the Battle - 
ments in defiance to the reſt of the Army, 

Oh Tigers breed! the Scythian Bear could ne're have been more 
ſavage : To be neceſſitated into cruelty, is a misfortune to the 
ſtrongly tempted to it; but to let ſpleen rave and mad it in teſiſt- 
leſs bloud, ſhews nature ſteep d i th livid gall of paſſion, and beyond 
all brutiſhneſſe diſplayes the un- noble ryranoy of à prevailing 
Coward. 

Their Navies are the whip of Spain, or the Arme wherewith they 
pull away his In dien. Nature hath not bred them ſo active for the 
land as ſome others; but at Sea they are water · devils, to attempt 
things incredible. 

In Fleets they can fight cloſe, and rather hazard all chan ſave 
ſome, while others periſh: but ſingle they will flag and fear like birds 
in a buſb, when the Sparrow - Hawke. bells are beard. 

A Tri Man- ot- war is as dreadiul to them as a Falcon to a Mal- 
lard, from whom their beſt re medy is to ſteal away : But if the 
ſall to blows, they want the valiant ſtoutneſs of the Engliſh, who will 
rather expire bravely ina bold reſiſtance, than yield co the laſting 
{lavery of becoming captives to ſo barbatous an Enemy. And this 
ſhews they have nor yet learned even Pagan Philoſophy, which e- 
ver preferred an honourable death before a life thralled to perpetaal 
{lavery, ; f 

Their Ships lye like high Woods in Winter; and if you view 
them on the North fide you trieze without hope, for they ride ſo 
thick, that you can through them {ee no Sun to warm you with. 

Sailers among them are as. common as Beggars with us : they can 
drink, rail, ſwear,niggle, ſteal, and be lowſie alike z but examining 
their uſe, a meſs of their Kna ves are worth a million of ours: for they 

in a boiſterous rudeneſs can work, and live, and toyl, whereas ours will 
rather laze themlelves to poverty; and like Cabages left out in 
Winter, rot away in the loathſomneſs of a nauſeous ſloth. 

Almoſt all among them are Seamen born, and like Frogs can live 
both oa land and water. Not a Countrey Vrieſter but can handle 
an Oar, ſteer a Boat, raiſe a Maſt, and bear you out in the rougheſt 
ſtraits you come in. The ſhip ſhe avouches much better for fleep 
than a bed, Being full of humours that is ber Cradle which lulls 
and rocks her to a dull 2 moſt of them looking like 
a full grown Oyſter boil'd, Slime, humid air, water and wet dyer. 
| have ſo bagg d their cheeks, that ſome would cake their paunches to 
| be gotten above their chin, 

The Countreys government is a Democracy, and there had need 
| be many to rule ſach a Rabble of rude ones. Tell them of a King, 
| and they cou'd cut your throat in earneſt: the very name catries (er- 
vitude in it, and they hate it more than a Few doth Images, a wo- 
man old age, or a Non-contormiſt a Surplice. 


None | 


| publick in a higher eſteem than Heaven it ſelf and had rather croſs 
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None among them hath Authority by inheritance, that were tlie 
way in time to parcel out their Countrey to Families. They are 
choſen all as our Kings chuſe Sheriffs for the Counties; not for their 
ſin of wit, but for the wealth they have to bear ic out withall 5 which 
they ſo over · affect, that V Hereſhall walk the ſtreets as Uſurers 
go to Baudy houſes, all alone and melancholy : And if they may be 
had cheap, he will daub bis faced Cloke with two penny- worth of 
Pickled herrings, which himſelf (hall carry home in a ſtring, A com- 
mon voice hath given him preeminence, and be loſes it by living as 
he did when he was a Boor. But if you pardon. what is paſt, they 
are about thinking it time to learn more civility, 


Traffique, tolerates any thing. 

There is not under heaven ſuch a Den of ſeveral Serpents as An- 
ſterdam is, you may be what Devil you will, ſo you path not the 
State with your horns. 

'Tis an Uaiverſicy of af Religions, wkich grow here confuſedly 
(like ſtocks in a Nurſery) without either order or pruning, If you be 
unſetled in your Religion, you may here try all, and take at laſt what 
you like beſt, If you fancy none, you have a pattern to follow of 
two that would be a Church by themſelves. 

Tis the Fair of all the S:&s, where all che Pedlers of Religion 
have leave to vent their toyes, their Ribbands, and Phanatick Rat- 
tles. And ſhould it be true, it were a cruel brand which Romift; 
ſtick upon them; for (ſap they) as the Chameleon changes into all 
colours but white, ſo they admit of all Religions but the true: For 
the Papiſt onely may not exerciſe his in publick; yet his reſtraint 
they plead is not in hatred bur juſtice, becauſe the Spaniard abridges 
the Proteſlant: and they had rather ſhew a little ſpleen, than not cry 
quit with their enemy, His act is their warrant, which they retaliate 
juſtly. And for this reaſon, rather than the Duakirks they take ſhall 
not dye, Amfterdam having none of their own, (hall borrow a Hang: | 
man from Harlem. | 

Now albeit the Papiſts do them wrong herein, yet can it not ex- 
cuſe their boundleſs Toleration, which ſhews they place their Re- 


upon God than it. For whoſoever diſturbs the Civil Government 
is lyable to puniſhment z but the Decrees of Heaven and Sanctions 
of the Deity, any one may break uncheck'd, by profeſſing what falſe, 
Religion he pleaſe. So Cenſalary Rome of old brought all the ſtrag- 
ling gods of other Nations to the City, where blinded Supetſtition 
paid an Adoration to them. 

In their Families they all are equals, and yon have ro way to know 


Their Juſtice is tri if ir croſs not policy: butrather than hiader | 
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the Maſter and Miſtreſs, but by taking them in bed together: I. 


| 


may be thoſe are they; otherwiſe Malky can prate as much, laugh 
as loud, be as bold, and fir as well as her Miſtreſs. £ 
ac 
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Had Logicians lived here firſt, Father and Son had never paſſed ſo 
long for Relatives. They are here Iadividuals, for no Demon- 
ſtrance of Duty or Authority can diſtinguiſh them, as if they were 
created together, and not botn ſucceſſvely. And as for your Mo- 
ther, bidding her goodnight, and kiſſing het, is punctual bleſſing. 
Your man ſhall be ſaucy, and you muſt not ſtrike; it you do, he 

| ſhall complain to the Schon, and perhaps have recompence. Tis 
a dainty place to pleaſe boyes in: for your Father ſhall bargain with 
your School- maſter not to whip you: it he doth, he ſhall revenge it 
with his knife, and have Law tor. it. | 
Their apparel is civil enough and good enough, but very un- 
comely; and hath uſually more ſtuff than ſhape. Only their Hates 
are commodious in winter: but tis to be lamented, that they have 
not wit enough to lay tbem by when Summer comes, 
Their Women would have good faces it chey did not mar them 
with making. Their Ear wyres have ſo nipt in their Cheaks, that 
you would think ſome Fayry to do them a miſchief, bad pincht 
them behind with Toags, Theſe they dreſs, as it they would ſhew 
you all their wit lay behind. and, they needs would cover it. And 
thus ordered, they have much more forehead than face. 

They love the Engliſh Gentry well; and when Souldiers come o- 
ver to be billetted among them, they are Emwlow in chuſing of their 
gueſt, who fares much the better for being liked by his Hoſteſs. 

Men and Women re there ſtarched ſo blew, that if they once grow 
old, you would verily believe -you {1w Wimer walking up to the 
neck in a Barrel of Indigs : And therefore they rail at England for 
ſpending no more Bleming. BY 

Your man among them is elſe clad: tolerably, unleſſe he inclines 
to the Sea-faſhion : and then are his breeches yawning at the knees, 
as if they were about to ſwallow his legs unmercifully. 

They are far there from going naked, for of a whole woman you 
can ſee but half a face, As tor her hand, that ſhews her a ſore La- 
bourer z which you ſhall ever find as ic were in recompence loaden 
with Rings to the cracking of her fingers. It you look lower, She's 
a Monkey chain d about the middle, and had rather want it in dyet, 
than not have ſilver · links to bang her keyes in. 

Their Gowns are fit to hide great Bellies, but they make them 
ſhew ſo unhandſome that men do not care for getting them. Marry 
this you ſhall find to their commendation, their ſmocks are ever whi- 
ter than cheix skin. 

Where the Woman lyes in, the Ringle of the door does penance 
and is lapped about with linnen; either to ſhew you that loud 
knocking may wake the child; or elſe that for a moneth the Ring 
is not to be run at, But if the child be dead, there is thruſt out a 
Noſegay tyed to a ſticks end; Perhaps for an emblem of the lite of 
man, which may wither as ſoon as born; or elſe to let you know, 
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chat though theſe fade upon their gathering, yet from the ſame ſtock 
the next year a new ſhoot may ſpring. 

You may rail at us for often changing,but I aflure you with them, 
is 2 great deal more following the faſhion, which they will plead for 
as the ignorant Laity for their Faith ; they will keep it becauſe their 
Anceſtors lived in it. Thus they will rather keep an old fault, though 
they diſcover errors in it, than in an eaſie change to meet a certain 
remedy. 

For their dyet, they eat much and ſpend little: When they ſer 
out a Fleet to the Indies, it ſhall live three moneths on the Offuls, 
which we here fear would ſurſeit our Swine yet they feed ond, and 
are (till che ſame Nich men. 

In their houſes, Roots and Stock · fiſn are ſtaple commodities: If 
they make a feaſt, and adde fle ſu, they have art to keep it hot more 
dayes than a Pigs head in Pye- corner. Salt meats and ſowre Cream 
they hold him a fool that loves not, onely the laſt they correct with 
Sugar, and are not halt ſo well pleated with having it ſweet at firſt, as 
with letting jt ſowre that they — ſweeten it again; as if a woman 
were not halt ſo pleaſing being eaſily won, as after a ſcolding fit the 
comes by man to be calmed again. 

Fiſh indeed they have brave and plentiful; and herein practice 
hath made them Cooks as good as e re Lucullus his later Kirchin had, 
which is ſome recompence for their wilfultzeſs, for you can neither 
pray gor buy them to alter their own Cookery, 

To a ſeaſt chey come readily, but being ſet oace you muſt have 
patience: they are longer eating meat than we preparing it. If it be 
to ſupper, you conclude timely, when you get away by day-break. 
They drink down tbe Exening - ſtar, and drink up the Morniag-Rar, 
At thoſe times it goes hard wich a ftranger, all in courteſie will be | 
drinking to him, and all that do ſo he maſt pledge; till he doth, the 
fill'd Cups circle round his Trencher, from whence they are not ta- 
ken away till emptied: for though they give you day for payment, 
yet they will not abate of the ſumme. They fir not there as we in 
Bugland, men together, and women firſt, but ever intermingled 
with a man between: and inſtead of March · panes and ſuch Juncates, 
tis good manners (if any be there) to carry away a piece of Apple- 
pie 1g your pocket. 

The time they there ſpend, is in eating well, in drin king much, 
and prating moſt: For the truth is, the completeſt drinker in Es- 
rope is your Engliſh Gallant: There is no ſuch conſumer of liquor 
as the quaſhog off of his Healths. Time was, the Dutch had the bet- 
ter of it, but ot late he hath loſt ic by prating too long over his pot: 
He ſips, and laughs, and tells bis tale, and in a Tavern is more pro- 
digal of his Time chan his Wine: He drinks as if he were ſhort 
winded, and as it were eats his drink by morſels, rather beſieging 


_ 


his brains chan aſſaulting them. But the Engliſhmen charges home 
” be: on 
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on the ſudden ſwallows it whole, and like a haſty Tyde, fills and 
flows himſelf, till the mad brain ſwims and toſſes on the haſty fume, 
As it his Liver were burning out his ſtomach, and he ſtriving to 
quench it, dr owns it. So the one is drunk ſooner, and the other lon- | 


ger; as if ſtriving to recover the wager, the Dutchman would fill be | 
the pertecteſt Soaker, | 


In this Progreſs you have ſeen ſome of their Vices, now view a 
tairer Object. 
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Solomon tells of four things that are ſmall and full 
of wiſdom, the Piſmire, the Graſs-hopper, the 
Coney, and the Spider. 


Or Providence they are the Piſmires of the world, and having 
nothing but what graſs affords them, are yet, for almoſt all p10- 
viſions, the Store-houſe of whole Chriſtendom. What is it 
which there may not be found in plenty? they making by their in- 
duſtry all the fruits of the vaſt Earth their own, What Land can 
boaſt a privilege that they do not partake of? They have not of 
their own enough materials to compile one ſhip, yet how many Na- 
tions do they furniſh ? The remoter angles of the world do by their 
pains deliver them their ſweets; and being of themſelves in want, 
their diligence hath made them both Indies nearer hom. 
They are frugal to the ſaving of Egge-ſhells, and maintain it for 
Maxim, that a thing laſts longer mended than new. | 
Their Cities are their Mole- hills; their Schutes and Fly. boats 
creep and return with their ſtore for Winter. Every one is buſie, 
and carries his grain; as if every City were a ſeveral Hive, and the 
Bees not permitting a Drone to inhabit z for idle perſons'muſt find 
ſome other manſio. And teft neceſſity bereave men of means to 
ſet them on work, there are publick Baaks, that (without uſe) lend 
upon pawns to all the poor that want. : 
T here is a ſeaſon when the Piſmires flye; and ſo each Summer 
they likewiſe (warm abroad with their Armies. 
The Ant, ſayes one, is a wiſe creature, but a ſhrewd thing in a 
| Gardenor Orchard. And truly ſo are they; for they look upon o- 
thers too little, and upon themſelves roo much: And wherefoever 
they light in a pleaſant or rich ſoyl, like ſuckers. and lower plants, 
they rob from the root of that Tree which gives them ſhade and 
protection; ſo their wiſdom is not indeed Heroick or Numſnal , as 
courting an univerſal good; but rather narrow and reſtrictive, as 
hawks a wüdom but for themſelyes, Which, to.ſpeak plainly, is 
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deſcending into-Crafr 4 and is but the ſiniſter part of that which is 
really Noble and Ccœeleſtial. 


fhall not find they want ſo much as the ſting, 
For dwelling in Rocks they are Conies. And white the Spaniſh 


inacceſſible Berries, Where have you under Heaven, ſuch im- 
pregnable Fortifications * Where Art beautifies Nature, and Na- 
turt makes Art inviacible: Herein indeed they differ; The Conies | 
find Rocks, and they make them. And as they would inverc the mi- 
racle of Meſes, They raiſe them in the boſom of the waues: where | 
within theſe twenty years, ſhips farrowed in the pathleſs Ocean, the | 
peaceful plough now unbowels the fertile earth, which at night is | 
carryed home to the faireſt Manſions in Holand. 1 
Every Town hath his Gatriton; and the keyes of the Gates in 
the night time are not truſted but in the State houſe. From theſe | 
holds they bolt abroad for proviſions, and then return to their taſt- | 
neſſes repleniſhed. 
For war they are Craſſe · hoppers, and without a King, go forth 
in bands to conquer Kings. They have not only defended them- 
ſelves at their own bome, bur have braved the Spaniard at his, Ia 
Anno 1599, under the command of Vander Does, was the Grand | 
Canary taken. The chief City ſackt; the King of Spain's Enſigns 
taken down, and the colours of his Excellency ſet up in their room. 
Ia the year 1600 the barrel of Newpors was a gallant piece, when 
with the loſſe of a thouſand or little more, they flew 7000 of their | 
enemies, took above 100 Enſigns, the Admirall of Arragon a priſo- 
ner, The very furniture of the Arch-Duke's own Chamber, and 
Cabinet, yea the ſignet that belonged to his hand. | 
Ia 1607, they aſlailed the 4rmade of Spain in the Bay of Gibral- 
tar, under covert of the Caſtle and Towns Ordnance, and with che 


tainly a bolder attempt hath ever ſcarce been done. The Indian | 
Maſtiff never was more fierce againſt the angry Lion. Nor can the 
Cock in bis crowing valour, become more prodigal of his bloud 
than they. X 
There hardly is upon earth ſuch a ſchool of Martiall Diſcipline. 

Tis the Chriſtian worlds Academy for Arms; whither all the neigh- 
bour- Nations reſott to be inſtructed ; where they may obſerve how | 
unrefiſtible a blow many ſmall grains of powder will make, be- 
ing heaped together, which yet if you ſeparare, cando nothing but 
ſparkle aad die. 

Their recreation is the practiſe of Arms; And they learn to be ſoul - 
diers ſooner than men. Nay, as if they placed a Religion in Arms, 


Nay in all they bold ſo true a proportion with the Emmet, as you | 


tumblet plaies about tbem, they reſt fecure in their own | 


loſſe of 150, ſlew above 2000. and ruined the whole Fleet. Cer-| 


their Cities. 
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every Sunday is concluded with cheTrain'd- Bands marching through 
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For ind uſtry, they are Spiders, and are in the Palaces of Kings, Ot 
old they were the guard of the perſon of the d man Emperor; And by 
the Koman: themielves declared to be their friends and companions. 
There is none have the like intelligence; Their Merchants are at this 
day the greiteſt, of the Univerſe. What Nation is it where they 
have not inſinuated? Nay, waich they have not almoſt anatomized, | 
and even diſcoveted the very intrinſick veins on't * 

Even among us, they ſhame us with their induſtry, which makes 
them ſeem as if they had a faculty from the worlds Creation, out of 
water to make dry land appear. They win our drowaed grounds 
which we cannot recover, and chaſe back Neptune to his own old 
Banks. 

All that they do is by ſuch labour as it ſeems extracted out of 
their own bowels. And in their wary thrift, they hang by ſuch a flen- 
der ſuſtentation of lite, that one would think their on weight 
ſhould be enough to crack it. 

Want of Idleneſs keeps them from want. And tis their Diligence 
makes them Rich. 

A fruitſull Soil encreaſeth the Harveſt. A plentifull Sun aug- 
menteth the Store; and ſeaſonable ſnowres drop fatneſſe on the 
Crop we reap : But no Rain ſructifies more than the dew of Sweat. 

You would think being with them you were in old Iſrael, for you 
find not a beggar among them. Nor are they mindful of their own 
alone; but ſtrangers allo partake of their Care and Bounty. If they 
will depart, they have money tor their Convoy. It they ſtay, they 
have work provided. It unable, they find an Hoſpitall. Their Provi- 
dence extends even from the Prince to the catching of flies. And 
leſt you loſe an aſternoon by fruitleſs mourning, by two of the clock 
all Burials muſt end. Wherein to prevent the waſt of ground, they 
pile Coffin upon Coffin till the Sepulchre be full, 

In all cheir ManutaQtures they hold a truth and conſtancy: for they 
are as fruits from Trees, the ſame every year that they are at fitſt; 
Not Apples one year and Crabs the next; and ſo for ever after. In 

the ſale of theſe they alſo are at a word, they will gain rather than ex- 
act, and have not that way whereby our Citizens abuſe the wiſe, and 
cozen the ignorant; and by their infinite over-asking for commodi- 
ties, proclaim to the world that they would cheat all it it were in their 

ower. 

b The Deprivation of Manners they puniſh wich Contempt, but 
the defects of nature they tavour with charity. Even their Bedlaw 
is a place ſo curious, that a Lord might live in it; Their Hoſp#tal 
might lodge a Lady: So that ſafely you may conclude , amongſt 
them even Poverty and Madaeſs do both inhabit handſomely. And 
though Vice makes every thing turn ſordid, yet the State will have 
| the very correction of it to be neat, as if they would ſhew that 
though obedience fail, yet Goverament muſt be be till it telf, and 
decent, 
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decent. To prove this, they that do bur view their B -e will 

think it may receive a Gentleman chuugh a Gillane. And fo their 

prion a wealthy Citizen. But for a poor man 'tis his beſt policy co be | 
aid there, for he that caſt him in muſt maintain him. 

Their Language, though it differ from the higher Germany, yet 
hath it tte ſame ground, andis as old as Babel. And albeit harſh. 
yet ſo lofty and full a Tongue, as made Goropias Becanwe maintain it 
tor the ſpeech of Adam in his Paradiſe, And furely if there were not 
other reaſons againſt ir, the ſignificancy of the Antient Textonick 
might carry ic trom the primeſt Dialect. Stevin of Brages reckons 
up 2170. Monaſillables, which being compounded, how richly do 
they grace a Tongue? A Tongne that for the general profeſſion is 
extended farther than any that I knew. Through both che Germs- 
nies, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and ſometimes France, England, 
Spein. And till among us all our old words are Dutch, with yer ſo 
little change, that certainly it is in a manner the ſame that it was 
2090 years ago, without the too much mingled borrowings of their 
neighbour- Nations. 

The Germans area people that more than all the world I think 
may boaſt fincerity, as being tor ſome thouſands ot years 2 pure and 
unmixed people. And ſurely I ſee not but their conduction by Teſco 
from the building of Babel, may paſſe as unconfuted Story, they yet 
retaining the Appellation from his Name. 

They are a Jarge and numerous people, haviog ever kept their 
own, and tranſported Colonies into other ations, Ia /taly were the 
Longobards , In Spain the Gothes and Yandalls ; In France the Franks 
ot Franconian; In England the Saxons: having in all theſe left reve- 
rend Steps of their Antiquity and Language, 

It is a noble Teſtimony that ſo grave an Hiſtorian as Tacitus hath 
left ſtill extant of them, and written above 1500, years ago, Deliber ant 
dum fingere neſciunt : Conſlituunt dum errare non poſſant. They delibe- 
rate when they cannot diſſemble: and reſolve when they cannot erre. 

Two hundred and ten yeats he reckons che Romans were in con- | 
q ing them, In which ſpace on either fide were the loſſes ſad and 

atal. So as neither the Samnites, the Carthaginians, the Spaniards, 
the Gawles, no nor the Parthians ever troubled them like the Ger- 
mant. They flew and took priſoners ſeveral Commanders of the | 
higheſt tank, as Carbo, Caſlize, S. Can Aurelius, Cer villus Cepio, 
and M. Manlius. They deſeated five Conſulary Armies, and Varus 
wich three Legions, yet after all this he concludes, Triumphanti ma- 
gi quam victi ſunt. They were racher Triumphed over than conque- 
red, To confirm this, the keeping of their own Language is aa argu: | 
ment unanſwerable. The change whereof ever follows upon the | 
fully vanquiſhed, as we may ſee it did in 1taly, France, Spain, Eng- 


And this he ſpeaks of the Nation in general : nor was the e 
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of the Romans leſs worthy in particalar concerning theſe lower Pro- 
vinces, which made them for their valour and warlike minds, ſtyle 
them by the name of Gallia Belgica, and eſpecially of the Batavians, 
which were the Hollanders and part of the Guelders, You may hear 
in what honourable terms he mentions them, where ſpeaking of the: 
ſeveral people of Germany he (ayes, mum harum gentium virtute 
precipu Batavi : Nam nec tributis comemmuntur, nec publicants atte- 
rit : exempti oneribus & collatiombus, & tantum in uſum praliorum ſe- 
poſiti, welut tela atq; arma belli reſervamsr, Of all theſe Nations 
the principal in valiant vertue are the Batavians:for neither are the 
become deſpicable by paying of Tribute, nor oppreſſed coo muc 
by the Farmer of publick Revenues, but free from Taxes and Con- 
tributions of ſervility, they are ſpecially ſet apart for the fight, as 
Armor and Weapons onely reſerved for war, 

All this, even at this day they ſeem to make good: For of all the 
world they are the people that thrive and growrich by war, like the 
Porcpiſce, that playes in the ſtorm, but at other times keeps ſober 
under the water. 

War, which is the worlds ruine, and ravins upon the beauty of all, 
is to them proſperity and Dictation. And ſurely the reaſon ot this is 
their ſtrength in ſhipping, the open Sea, their many fortified Towns, 
and the Countrey, by reaſon ot its lowneſs and Irriguation, becom- 
ing unpaſſable for an Army when the Winter but approaches. Other- 
wiſe it is hardly poſſible, that ſo ſmall a parcel ot Mankind ſhould 
brave the moſt potent Monarch in Chriſtendom, who in his own 
hands holds the Mines of the wars ſine ws, Money; and bath gow 
got a command ſo wide, that out of his Dominions the Sum can nei - 
ther ti e nor ſet. 

The whole ſeventeen Provinces are not above a thouſand Engliſb 
miles in circuit, and in the States hands there is not (even of thoſe : 
yet have they in the field ſometimes 60000, Souldiers, beſides 
thoſe which they alwayes keep in Garriſon, which cannot be but a 
conſiderable number, near 30000. more. There being in the whole 
Countries above two hundred wall'd Towns and Cities; ſo that if 
they have people for the war, one would wonder where they ſhonld 
. | ger money to pay them, they being when they have an Army in the 

field, at a chouſand pound a day charge extraordinary. | 

To maintain this, their Exciſe is an unwaſted Mine, which with 
the infiniteneſs ot their Traffique, and their untited induſtry, is by 
every part of the world in ſomething ot other contributed to. 

The Sea yields them by two ſorts of Fiſh onely, Herring: and Cod, 
ſixty thouſand pounds per annum, for which they goe out ſomerimes 
ſeven or eight hundred boats at once, and for greater ſhips , they are 
able to ſet out double the number. 

Their Merchandiſe amounted in Gaicciardines time to fourteen 
Millions per Annum. Whereas England, which is in compaſs almoſt 
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as large aga'n, and hath the Ocean as a Ring about her, made not 2- 
bove fix Mill:ons yearly: fo ſeduloas are theſe Bees to labour and 
enrich their Hive. 

As they on the Sea, ſo the women ate buſie on Land in weaving 
of Nets, and helping to add to che heap. And though a busbands 
long abſence might tempt them to laſcivious wayes: yet they hate 
adultery, and are teſolute in Matrimonial chaſticy, I do not remem- 
ber that ever I read in Story, of any great Lady of that nation, that 
hach been tax d with looſae ſs. And queſtionlels,'tis their ever being 
buſie makes them not have leiſure tor luſt, 

'Tis idleneſſe tbat is Capids Nurſe , but buſineſſe breaks his Bow, 
and makes his Arrowes uleleſs, 

They are both Merchants and Farmers, And there act parts, 
which men can but diſcharge with us. As if they would ſhew that 
the Soul in all is maſculine, and not yaryed into weaker ſex as are 
the bodies that they wear about them. 

Whether this be from the nature of their Country, in which if 
they be not laborious they cannot live; or from an Innate Genius 
of the people by a Superiour Providence ad- apted to them of ſuch a | 
ſituation; from their owa inclination addicted to parſimony z from 
cuſtom in their way of breeding; from any Tranſcendency of active 
parts more than other Nations; or from being in their Country, like 
people in a City beſieged, whereby their own verraes do more 
compact and fortifie I wilt not determine. But certainly in general 
they are the moſt painful and diligent people on earth i And of all 
other the moſt truly of V eſuß an opinion, to think, that Ex re quali 
bet bonus odor lacri; Be it raiſed from what it will, the fmell ot gain 
is ple aſant. f | 

es they are in (ome ſoxt Gods, for they ſet bounds to the Sea, | 
and when they liſt let ic paſs rhem. Even their dwelling is a miracle ; | 
They live tower than the fiſhes in the very lap of the floods, and 
incircled in cheir watry Arms. They are the Iſraelites paſting through 
the Red-Sea. The waters wall them in, and if they ſer ope their 
ſluces ſhall drown up their enemies. 

They have ſtrugled long with Spains Pharaoh, and they have at 
length inforced him to let them go, They are 2 Gideons Army upon 
the march agzin. They are the Indian Rat, gnawing the bowels of 
the Spaniſh Crocadile, to which they got when he gap d to (wallow 
chem. They are a ſerpent wreathed about the legs of that Elephant. | 
They are the little (word-fiſh pricking the belly of the he. They 
are the wane of that Empire, which iacreas'd in Iſabeila, and in Cheri; 
the fitth was at full. 

They are 2 glaſs wherein Kings may fee, that though they be 
Soveraigns over lives and goods, yet when they uſurp upon Gods 
part, and will be Kings over conſcience too, they are ſomerimes pu- 


niſht with loſſe of that which lawtully is their o. That Religion | 
too 


ä 
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A brief Gharafter 


too fiercely urg'd, is to ſtretch a ſtring till it not onely jars but 
cracks, and in the breaking whips (perhaps) the ſtreiners eye 
out. | 

That an extreme Taxation is to take away the honey while the 
Bees keep the Hive; whereas he that would take that, ſhould firſt 
either burn them or drive them out. That Tyrants in their Go- | 
vernment, are the greateſt Traitors to their own Eſtates, That a 
defire of being too abſolute, is to walk upon Pinacles and the tops of 
Pyramides, where not onely the footing is full of hazard, but even 
the ſharpneſs of that they tread! on may run into their foot and 
wound them. That too much to regrate on the patience of but 
tickle Subjects, is co preſs a Thorn till it prick your finger. That 
ang makes a more deſperate Rebel than a Prerogative inforced 
too far, | 

That liberty in man is as the skin to the body, not to be put off, 
but together with lite. That they which will command more than 
they ought, ſhall not at laſt command ſo much as is fit. 

That moderate Princes fic faſter in their Regalities, than ſuch as 
being but men, would yet have their power over their Subjects, as 
the gods, unlimited. That Opprefſion is an Iron heat till it burns 
the hand. That to de bar ſome States of Ancient Privileges, is for 
a Falcon to undertake to beat a lock of wild Geeſe out of the Fens. 
That to go about to compell a ſullen reaſon to ſubmit to a wilſul 
peremptorine ſs, is ſo long to beat a chain d Maſtiff into his Kennel, 
till at laſt he turns and flyes at your throat. That unjuſt policy is to 
ſhoot as they did at Often, into the mouth of a charged Cannon, to 
have two Bullets returned for one. That he doth but endanger 
bimſelf, that riding with too weak a bit provokes a headſtrong borſe 
with a ſpur. . That 'ris ſafer to meet a valiaut man weaponleſs, than 
almoſt a Coward in Armor, That even a weak cauſe with a ſtrong 
Caſtle, will boyl ſalt bloud to rebellious Itch. That tis bettet 
keeping a craſie body in an. e qual temper, than to anger humours by 
too ſharp a Phy ſick. | 

That admonitions from a dying man are too ſerious to be negle- 
Qed, That there is nothing certain that is not impoſſible. That a 
Cobler of 4sſhing was one of the greateſt enemies that the King ol 
Spain ever had. 

To conclude, the Countrey it ſelſ is a moted Caſtle, keeping a 
Garniſh of che richeſt Jewels of the world in't, the Queen of Bohe- 
mia and her Princely children, 

The people in it are Jews of the New Teſtament, that have ex- 
changed nothing but the Law for the Goſpel: and this they rather 


- {profeſs than practiſe, Together, a man of war riding at Anchor in 
the Downs ot Germany. 


For forreign Princes to help them, is wiſe ſelf-policy : when they 


| Po made them able to defend themſelves againſt Spain, they are 


_ ar 


of the Low-Countries. 


at the Pale; if they enable them to offend others, they go beyond 
it. For queſtionleis were this thorn out of the Speniards fide, he 
might be feared too ſoon to graſp his long intzaded Monarchy. 
And were the Spaniard but poſſeſſed Lord of the Low- Countries, 
or had the States but the wealth and power of Spin, the reſt of Es 
rope might be like people at Sea in a ſhip on fire z that could onely 
chuſe whether they would drown or burn, Now, their war is the 
peace of their Neighbours : So Rome when buſied in her civil broils, 
the Parthians lived at reſt; but thoſe concluded once by Ceſar,next 
are they deſign d for conqueſt. 
If any man wonder at theſe Contraries, let him look in his own 
Body for ſo many ſeveral humours, in his own Brain for as many 
different fancies, in his own Heart for as various paſhons z and from 
all cheſe he may learn, That 


Thers is not in all the World ſuch another Beaſt u M AN. 


| 


RS. 


— 


J. 
A Litter to bis Friend, perfwading him to a wife, 


ou Letter with muctf joy, your News without 
[ 9 ſorrow I received. For, as I think, he wants good 
Ds nature that is not glad to hear from his friends; ſo 1 

bold him over tender, that for a ſtranger, or one that 
nas no friend, can be paſſionate. Some men have 
more brains than they can be quiet with; and the death of ſuch, if 
not a triumph, yet is a repoſe to themſelves, and who were their 
acquaintance: And therefore though I know not how to rejoyce at 


the death of any, yet I would not be guilty of raiſing the little man 


from a peaceable grave, to the troubleſom life he led here in the 
world, And now if I were ſure it might not offend, I would tell you 
what a fair opportunity you are preſented with, of doing a work (in 
my opinion) meritorious : However I am confident it would be 
grateful to your own heart, for that I am ſure every vertuous and 
brave action leaves ſuch an odour in the mind, as ever after, like a 
rich — breaths ſweetneſs and contentment to the thoughts of 
the Author. 

And this is, if you make my Excellent Couſin your Wife; how 


good a one ſhe will prove I need not tell; your own experience of 


her ſweetneſs of Converſation cannot but tell you: if I ſhould praiſe 
her extremely, her merit would make all that I ſhould ſpeak a 
Truth: Since thoſe that deſire to be good in the height, though 
they may be praiſed, cannot be flattered z for whatever good you 
ſpeak of them, they have, albeic not in aRion, yer in intention 

oubtleſs. A Diſpoſition there is, whoſe affability may ſweeten 
life, and baniſh vexation, Ingenuity, that even to a man well part- 
ed, may make her capable of being ima wife a friend; without which 
for my part, I ſhould hold marriage a yoke and preſſure; and if at all 


2 Sacrament, even 2 Sacrament of diſlike and ſadneſs; I like not a 


wife for the night alone; they are dark pieces that cannot yay dy 
——— ay- 
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day · light: She is proviſion but for the wor ſer part of our life, if ſhe 
| cannot but offend awake out of bed. Of a wife ſhould a man make 
| his choice as he would do of his Armour; if too thick and beavy, it 
loads and wearies ere his march be done, begets complaint, and 
{| helps his Foes to conquer: iſ too light and thin, ic may be 2 little 

pleaſant, but not ſate ; twill trouble and betray him, So when a 
man takes 8 wite, if ſhe be dull and ſottiſh, ſhe may indeed keep the 
houfe, but ſhe is to her husband coming home but like a Paſſion pi- | 
Au e, pre ſenting ever ſadneſs and melancholy, If ſhe be light and 
petulant, the is then the giſhonour of him that choſe her, apt with 
every puff to be blown off; and perhaps may (like 2 pleaſure- Boat) 

ſerve in thallows for a Summer-voyage , but in Winter, or when 
ſtorms ariſe in Deeps, ſhe is then of no other aſe, but onely to in- 
danger him to the hazard of wreck, 

It God had not made Woman with a mind to ſate with Adam's, | 
any of the Beaſts he made would as well have ſerved for Quench as 

he. It is more pleaſure, that a man may with a ſure affiance, poure 
out bis retired thoughts in a faithful and wiſe wives boſom than by 
onely a Skin: deep beauty have the vaniſhing Itches of a Fraiky find 
allay. Nor will I ever believe, but tis more bappineſs to lye with 
2 beautiful ſoul than a beautiful body, 

But here if you go on, you have both; for be that will not allow 
her perſon haudiom, muſt eitbet want eyes, ot elſe hath liv d among 
the Moors, where for beauty, deformity is miſtaken. 

Her years are ſuch as cannot be found fault withall, from which 
you may expect rather comfort than diſtaſte: and when you ſhall 
approach to Davids Seventy, like another Shunamite (he may adde 
new warmth to the then decayes of Nature. 

All you can except againſt ts matter of Eſtate, which to you that 
have ſo fair a one, is none at all. He hat (having ſufficient) wed- 
derh for wealth, is rather covetous than wiſe ; neither (where there 
is go want) can money be a cauſe confiderable for breach. Fitneſs 
and a competency is beyond abundance alone. When Adam had the 
waild, God did not g ve him another with Eve, it was ſufficient that 
He had for both. It it be but in managing of your houſe, and like a 
faithful Steward looking to your Family and affairs, it will more 
than recompence the charge that ſhe can bring you. Then where ſo- 
ever your occafions lead you, you may be ſure of fidelity at home; 
and by taking delight to be at home, find a profit, which perhaps by 
abſence now you loſe. Let me give you a ſtory of a Father, that on 
his dearh-bed told his Sons, That though be had no wealth to 
leave them for the preſent, yet there lay buried in his Vineyard 2 
great Treaſure, where if they digg d they ſhould be ſure to find it. 
W ben he was dead they fell to work, but found none; yet by their 
digging, the Vines that year became ſo fruitful, as the increaſe to 
| them did prove 4 mals of riches. The Application is, that tbough 
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| Socrates any other then play the Cynick, when be anſwered to one 


you fiad no preſent Fortune, yet fair intentions and your diligences 
joyn d, may become a wealth above your expeRation. Beſides , 
whereas now you want an Heir to your wealth, it may pleaſe God 
by this match to give you children, that may rejoyce in the good 
you ſhall leave, and to your honour perpetuate your name to al po- 
ſterity, But he that wilfully makes himſelf fruitleſs, falls like a dry 
Tree, which for want of fruit the Goſpel does adjudge to fire : 
whereas in Dent. 20 19. even in war, the Trees that did bear truir 


were forbidden to be deſtroyed. 


ſhall have been abroad, either wearied with buſineſs, or delighted 
with News, you may toa vertuous wife tell your diſcontents, and 
have them leſſened but your joyes, and have them more iacrea- 
ſed £ For Griet diſclos d divides, but Joy imparted multiplies. 
When as he that has a houſe, and net a wite to govern it, comes to 
his home but as 2 Travailer to his Iane, being brought thither by 
neceſſity, and carried off for want of company that may be ſuitable. 
For Neighbours do not dwell there; and Servants, though they be 
as ſafe rooms to lock up groſſet wares in, yet they are not as a wite, 
a Cabinet for privacies: Beſides, not being ty'd to their Maſters 
Fortunes, they ſometimes ſtudy themſelves to his loſs ; but a Wife 
has her aim for het hasbands good, as knowing ſhe is brightned by 
his Honour, but muſt be darkned it he ſuffer Eclipſe. 

Nor can] believe, but thit even in your Reputation you ſhall do 
your ſelf a right, and by this Match confirm to all, Your Conyers 
ſation has been more out of true reſpeR to Vertue, then any other 
ſiniſter ends. Ocherwiſe, what can men judge of his intents, who pro · 
feſſing a relpect while (he was anothers, lalls off when law iully be may 
make her his own: Aud beyond all theſe, you know how ſhe has 

ed for you; ſo as you ſhall not only do an AR of Juſtice, and 

avely recompence all her Iadurances z but alſo doa Courteſie to 
your fei, in Cancelling thoſe Obligations that are on you. For 
though I know yon have not been in this way (ſhort, yet he is likeſt 
God ,that ſcorning to be a debtor to any, by a Noble and Benevo- 


men of him that ſaid, though a Man marries, and his Wite be fair, 
yet ſhall he have but a little beauty, and a great deal of ill. Nor did 


that asked him whither it were beſt for him to Marry or live ſingle: 

That which ſoever he did, he ſhould be fare to Repent. Marge as | 
it ought to be is theCompletion of Love,and Love as it ought is the 
Completion of the Law. However it is a tye of the nobleſt affection 
in Man, and which even the Scripture prefers before all the Obligati- 
ons of the World beſides: For Parents, and the neareſt bloud muſt 
all for this be laid by and ſepoſited. He that hath a Wite which 


Tell me, if it be not a Content of the higheſt nature, when you | 


lent hand uatirs bis own ingagements, and by ſhowring down favous 
puts chains and bonds upon others. It was bur a cavill againſt Wo- | 
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loves him hath two (elfes, and poſſeſſes all his faculties double: So 
even in abſence his defence is left. And his hand, his eye, and mind 
it ſelf, he can at once leave faithful at home, and carry faithful a- 
broad. With this Ordinance was the wiſe Cate ſo much taken, as 
he did not ſtick to maintain, that it was more honour to be a good 
husband then a great Senator. 

Pardon me that Iam thus long, and free; my true reſpeRs to you 
both, hach made me thus buſie in wiſhing : If you like it I have ſaid 
enough, if you do not, too much, Though I am confident it cannot 
much diſpleaſe, ſeeing I am not capable of having any other aime in 
it, then a future happineſs to you both. Therefore when you have 
remembred my beſt wiſhes to het; I have only this ro ſay more, If 
you go on you hold me for ever in bonds, if not, I will ſtill be held 
ſo: For I am reſolved not toreſt upon any terms without being 


Tour moſt faithfull friend to ſerve you. 


— 


II. 
| To Oliva, 


rw Men (as Balfac tells us) did ever pay a Reverence ro Vertue, 
though they found it but in 2 Romance, ot long ſince carryed into 
another World. You are no whit be holding to me for the Admira- 
tion that I pay you, as 2 living example of that Judgement and 
Goodneſs which oft is teign'd in ſtory. Who falls in love with the 
Picture only, proſtrates all that he is Maſter of, when the ſubſtance 
ance appears. Beſides, ſo much you have engaged me by yout fa- 
vours, that I hold ie neceſſary fot me to become like ſome Moun- 
tains after Winter, that are covered with huge ſnowes; who when 
they cannot pour down all their moiſture at once, diſtill daily in a 
grateful watering of their Neighbour - plaines. I ſhall endeavour not 
to imitate, but exceed the belt patterns, and ſhall never eſteem my 
felf, once dutiſul, unleſs I be alwaies 
Tour moſt obedient Son. 


III. 
| To Meliodor us. 
SIX, 


VV Hat ever part of the World I reſt in, it ſeems I am deſtin d to 
be your d ſturber. Merit is a Load-ſtone that operates at a Re- 
gion diſtance, and this makes me now not only to intreat your favour, | 
in preſenting theſe to the better part of my ſelt. Where I haye crea- 
| ſur'd ap all the felicity I expe& in this World: bat alſo that you will 
| accept of my thanks for thoſe large Teſtimonials of friendſhip and 
_ afle- 
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affect ion, which from the very Infancy of my acquaintance with you, 
you have heaped on me; for which aſſuredly I thould quarrel my 


owa diſpoſition, did I not had them entirely prevailing co Conſt: 
rute me, 


' Abſolmtely and for ever youre, 


Iv. 
To Clariſſa. 


Ow could I arraign the vaniry of Poets, that tell ns of the 

Plagues of Love? Since! find ſo many Solaces in the aſſurance 
of your affetion, that like the Swan I could be finging in the midſt 
of waves. Certainly, the invention of thoſe pleaſant ſhades below, 
1 from the Genius of a Lovers breſt. Whether ic be your own 
excelling ſweetneſs, that charmes me to be alwaies with you, e- 
ven at this diſtance : Or whether ic be the clearneſs of my own Paſ- 
fioas, aiming at nothing but Honout and your Felicity, I Lloure not: 
but ſure I am, the zeal I bear, not all the Phrenſies this Nation is 
now giddy wich, can alter. And though it be debar'd the preſent Hap- 
— 1 of your Convetſation; yet upon your leaſt com mand is it ever 
ready to take wing and flie unto your boſom. A Sanctuary which 
being once attain d, I ſhall diſclaim the thought of being any thing 
but, Dear, 


— 


— 


Taur faithful Servant, 


V. 
To Meliodorus. 


1 Have tyr'd you, Sir, ſo often with my trivial Letters, that IT fear 
you may reckon me as one of your ſcourges, among the common | 
Calamities of theſe times. But indeed I differ from either Faction, 
in that I have no deſign, but to approve my (elf your Servant. Cao 
the Sun (bine, and che dew fall, and not che Earth return her Get- 
minations ? and you may not be diſpleaſed then, that my thanks for 
all your favours are not withering; but rather of the Nature of thoſe 
Plants, that even with Snow upon their tops retain perpetual green- | 
neſs, For ſurely ſuch you ſhall ever find the endeavours of him, who | 
begs your affiſtance in preſenting theſe incloſed, and then that you 
will believe, Iam ever and every where, as well as ia this paper, Sir, 


Tour moſt Afectianate Servant. 
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VI, 
To Clariſſa. 


(Haded by your berter Genius, like a Partridge dredg'd and 
roaſted, I have paſs'd the heat and duſt of the way to my own 
Habitation; where without your preſence (which to me can make a 
Cottage beautiful) I find every room a Cell, and my felt turning 
Hermite, who (wanting you) can like of nought but melancholly. 
But as the Angels (beſides their obedience to their Makers Com- 
mands) in their diſpatches, can indure Earth a little ſeaſon, out of 
their apprehenſions that they (hill ſpeedily again return to Heaven: 
So all my Comfort is that the time of my privation is but ſhort, and 
in my ever buſie thoughts, I at this diſtance dwell with you, to 
whom nothing in my abſence will (I bope) preſame to bring the 
leaſt of trouble, To this end you ought ſor my intereſt ſake, now 
to be kind to your own Goodneſſe, and to ſuffer nothing that is not 
calm and mild as it, to come near it. Dear, fail not to preſent my 
humble duty to my honored Father and beſt Mother, nor to make 
much of your ſelt as you tender the Happineſſe and Contentment of 
him, who is ſor eyer 

| All and onely yoars, 


—— 


VIL 
To Oliva. 


V Hat is it that (in appearance) a little Rill can Contribute to 
the Sea? Though all the acknowledgments I can make, can 
never be ſuitable ro the Obligations that I owe you; yet 1 ſhould| 
bold it a very ill Argument, that becauſe I cannot pay what I would, 
I therefore ſhould not pay what I can, Is he worthy of a favour, that 
becauſe he cannot be thankful as he ſhould, reſolves to be totally 
dumb? Such Divinity would quickly turn the whole World A- 
theiſt, ext nguiſh all Morality, and truly, would leave me ia a habita- 
tion darkned with perpetual bluſhes: Nay, if I had been frighted 
with merit in others, or want of deſert in my ſelf, I had never ar- 
riv'd to that happineſſe, which (through your Conduct) by the frui- 
tion of your Daughters Converſation, I now eujoy without envy- 
ing, even all thoſe Pleaſures that a bounteous Spring can give. Like 
ſpirituall Bleſſings I find chem more in Poſſeſſion then Expectation. 
So that I verily believe to Cure all the heteſies and prejudices that 
have been taken up againſt Marriage , there needs but to propoſe 
my (elf, that I might convince the World of the Felicities that are 
in it. Nay, Iam confidently of opinion, if all men that have mary- 
ed had been as happy 2s I believe my ſelf, even in the _ | 
hurc 
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Church, there never had been E ection of Monaſtery or Nunnery: 
were the wives in San of ſuch diſpoſitions, the State might (ave their 
Matrimoni il priviledges, where with now they are glad to encou- 
rage men to Martyrdom , leſt their Country prove unpeopled. Bur 
dear Mother though this be truth; yet I pray print ic not; though l 
hug my own opinion, I am not bound to impoſe it on the World, 
wherein none lives mare in health then your Daughter, I think wich- 
out any ill opinion of Me or my Country : it there be any Iafelicicy 
attends us, tis that we are deptiv d the Honour of your Company, 
which where ſoere ic beſtows ic ſelf, can both Civilize and S unctiſie: 
So is Prerogativ'd at once to Create both a City add Church. And 
to whom I had ſooner preſented my ever thankful duty, bad there 
not been a ſupply from that hand, which was content to give a 


heart to 
Tour ever moſs obedient Son. 


4s ain. a. hd — 
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VIII. 
To a Gentlemen, that having a fair and vertuous W.fe of 
bis owe, yet would needs take 4 fancy to Kitchin -wenches 
and Drudges. 


Nd prethee, Reger, why this dirty fancy, That when a Venixe- 
glaſs is ſet before thee, thou loag'ſt co drink onely out of 
Black- Jacks and che Bedlams Horn? What a mad thirſt haſt thou 
got, that nothing can qu uch ic but puddle watec t Like the Duck 
that ſwims in the clear ſtream, yet feeds on Frogs among the weeds, 
the ſlime and mud: And when thou haſt a gallant Herifordſbire way 
to travell in, nothing will content thee, but thou muſt leap bedges 
to ride in Moors, in Seffelk and Eſſex Hundreds. Wouldſt 
thou not thy (elf pull off the head of that Hawk, that having Far- 
tridge upon wing, will continually turn tail, yea, go out at Crows and 
quarry there? What a Dog-trick is this now come upon chee, that 
thou leayeſt thy own clean ſtraw and pleaſant green Sweard, to tum- 
ble up and down in Carrion © Doſt thou think Nature is not ſome- 
ing miſtaken in thee, and would make thee believe that Kitchin- 
has the ſmell of Musk ? or art thou ſure thou art tru- 

ly bred, for I durſt be hang'd it any right Spaniel would ever be 
brought to touch rheſe Fowles, though cook d up and ſauc'd hand- 
ſomly : Will nor all the world take thee for one of the worſt ſort of 
worms, that thus affect ſt corruption, delighting to feed and craule 
chere? Surely that hand expoſes it (elf to even unpitied har ard, that 
will needs lay by its own fair Glove, and eagerly pull on that pollu- 
ted one it finds upon a Dunghill. Who would not nauſeate to dip 
but his finger ia that diſh of water, where che Male and Female Scul- 


lioas have lately rins'd off their mingled ſooty (wear and greaſe To 
| have 
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have forthy diſeaſe a wholefome remedy of thy own at band, and 
vet to ſeek out nafty and forbidden Cures, is a Phrenſie that would 
de ſerve mare then 2. chain and a dark room. Is not thy pwn Venue 
the greater part of all the excellency in woman? what has the whole 
Sex more than one alone that is handſom? 
Fach Roger, ſhall I cell thee, tor à married man at all to range af- 
ter forreign game, is but buying of a ſtock at Gleeł; he layes out, 
and bids high, in hope to find a Tib there, and when all is done, be 
hath for the moſt part better Cards in his owaband. How wouldſt 
thou bluſh through all the darkneſs that thou ſinn ſt in, to be diſcos | 
vered trafficking with ſuch nigit aud oyle? 

What would Solomon have cenſur'd of this humor of thine, when 
even of the trick de up Curtezan he ſayes, Among the young men he 
| ſaw 4 Fool that was taken with her beauty; as if he would tell us, that 
to make up one Incontinent there goes a twofold weakneſs, Yourh 
and Folly. A Whore is a deep Ditch, and he whom God is angry 
with ſhall fall therein. Is not this enough, but thou reſolveſt to 
| have it foul too. to go to the Devil in a Slough 2 

Sid, life the Great Turk, I would ſooner have a Trade, and 
make Horn- rings, then humour the leiſure of ſuch a ſordid Capi. 
for buſineſs (by being diverſion) is a preſervative. And for a man 
to be ſlave to ſuch a paſſion, as ſhall chrow off that Reputation and 
Gallantry, which is bred in him as a Gentleman and a Man; is to 
degrade his Creation into the ſcale of that with Beaſts, who are hur- 
ried onely by their bratiſh ſenſe and appetite, with excluſion both 
of judgment and reaſog. 

I remember three wayes the Ancients had to Antidote them- 
ſelves againſt the Syrens : The rſt was to top their ears, and ſure- 
ly though this was preſcribed to the Vulgar, whoſe dull ſpirits have 
not fott ĩtude to ſee and forbear z yet the preſcription is good, be- 
cauſe à pleaſurable Vice is too prevalent upon Humanity: and the 
braveſt conſtitution in a Gentleman differs from a Clowa, but as a 
Garden from the common field, who being of the ſame earth, 
would be overgrown with the ſame Weeds and Buſhes, were he not 
daily kept clean by dreſſing, pruning, and with induſtry. 

A ſecond was, with #iyfſes, to tye themſelves to the Maſt : and 
this was for the nobler ſort, yet morally wiſe and potiticks who by 
the ſtrength of their own —— could hear, and ſtand bound by 
their conſtancy from yielding to their pleaſing charms, 

But the third and moſt ſublime was that of Orphews, who by his 
Celeſtial Mufick and his ſongs of the gods, drowned the very ſound, 
of their loudeſt and moſt enticing Notes, And certainly the con- 
templation of Religion, the Deity, and thoſe incorruptible Eflences, 
that ſo purely mount upon the pinions of the wings of Reaſon, will 
bear up the exalted Soul out of the air, and teach of theſe low and 
ſubrerraneous paſhons, though appropriated to ſuch ſhapes as * | 
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do take the ſenſes: and will in the end by degrees inthrone the mind 
in ſuch a delight in them, as ſhe ſhall therein truly find more ſolid and 
more raviſhing ſolaces,than in all choſe momentaneous blandiſhmenes 
that the fleſh can bubble up, But if thou beeſt not hardned in this, 
think but bow thou couldſt digeſt a Grooms admiſſion by thy wife, 
and do but call to mind the ſolemn Ingagement that thou mad'ſt at 
Marriage, againſt which Incont ! nence is the leaſt offence, ſince God, 
bis Church, the Congregation, and Record, will be ever ready as 
witneſſes to ſentence and condemn thy perjury. Which in thoſe 
that are wedded is ſo great, that the looſeneſs (though highly crimi» 
nal) is loſt in the very name of the fault: It being flyled alone 4d- 
vowtry, as contrary to that ſacred Vow atteſted by ſach Evidence. 

Laſtly, remember but how thou likeſt thy ſelt when thou com'ſ 
off, ind then it thou wilt continue Indian and worſhip theſe Demons 
ſtill, I know nothing that can ſooner cool this Devotion, than a 
deeper place in the Pool than either Huntſmen or Falkoners found; 
and though it would be ſome trouble to ſee my friend there, yet it 
would be better than the Guelding-block, or waſting like a Deer 
after Rutting time, which is much feared by 


Thy Friend, PHILANDER» 


IX. 
With ſome of his Poems, and the Character of the Lom Countries, 


— 


MADAM, 12 
1 Cannot ſo forfeit Judgement as to make you Patroneſs to theſe | 


lighe Trifles, they are wealthier Fancies that would be dignified 
by your Name. When I have lookt on things of this Nature, 1 
have never done it without ſomething of Severe in my Thoughts, 
having ever held of Poetry as the Cynicł did of Love, that tis but the 
idle Man's buſineſs: And ſuch ſhort compoſures as are theſe at 
beſt, are but as Fir e- works at Tryumphs. voy crackle, ſhine and 
offer at Heaven it ſelf, but in a moment they fall and are extinct un- 
profitably, As I now preſent them you are at liberty to cenſure 
without Obligation of defence; and it you pleaſe to rake me favou- 
rably, I bave only preſumed to obey : Which fin my Conſcience | 
will perſwade me to be more Veniall, if your Ladyſhip, wich your 
pardon permit me to injoy the much covered Honour of remaining 
(Madam) 


— 


Tour moſt obedient Servant. 
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X. 
To a Dactar of Phy ſick. 
Faith Docter, | 


S the weather is like to freeze your Phyſick, I may preſume 
to find you at home at leiſure to read this running Letter, which 

rpoſely haſts to tell you, that by this weeks Carrier you ſhall re- 
ceive the Module of the World in a box. 

For ſince the great buſineſs of Kingdoms and Common - wealths 
(if clearly viewed) N to the obſervation of Six⁴ Quinte, | 
are often managed by the {ame weak grounds, and eaſie deceipts 
that Children guide their play with: Wby may they not be repre- 
ſented by what I now have ſent you. 

And therefore if at firſt you take them for the Pope and his Con- 
clave, it cannot be much out of the way, ſince the Learned play of 
Goole was gravely there invented. And though by their poſture 
and pecking toward that great noddle, you would ſwear them to 
be a Houſe of Commons and their Speaker; Vet conſidering how 
ſilently and cloſely they carry things, you will incline rather 
to believe them a Councell of State and the Preſident. Eſpecially 
when reaſon tells you, the Gooſe cannot keep ſweet in the place 
above a moneth at moſt. 

Well, when I ſee their Ruffs and gravity, methinks the Lord 
Mayor and the Court of Aldermen are before me, unleſs you will 
take in the Common- Councel too for the more wiſely ordering 
their Militia and their Priviledges, 

But by the Lark being there who ſings and ſoares high, as it ſhe 
meant to ſhow us Heaven and Reformation it ſhould be the late As- 
ſembly of Divines and their Prolocutor. For if you obſerve when 
ſhe is mounted to her higheſt pitch, ſhe falls at once and beds in the 
earth the baſeſt of che Elements. 

Becauſe ſhe is a water-fowl, ſome perhaps may take them for the 
Admirall and his Mariners, But ſurely he was nearer truth that 
cry'd them up for a Committee and the Chair-man. They fic as 
cloſe as if all were withdrawn-and they at theit Vote, and this doubt · 
leſs had been the right meaning, but that there is never a Rook or 
Bird of prey among them. 
If you remember how you have ſeen the ſalacious and devonring 
. care beat out the harmleſs Marten from bis neſt, that he may 

urp it where he never built; You will be poſitive, they are Coun- 
cry-Sequeſtrators if not Haberdaſhers- Hall, 

By their order and attention, who would not take them for an 
Independent and his Congregation, yet I confeſs the erecting of their 
Bills looks ſo like hands lifted up at the Covenant, that it could not 
but mind me of the ſhort - liv d Presbytery 4 But then obſerving the 
— there, who like the Hypocrice ules to cry here tis, here tis, 
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aS if it would ſhow us ſome new light; though the defign is onely 
to fool you further off from her own haunt, I never doubt but tis a 
Conventicle,and ſome Lay-brother teaching them. : 

Oh ! But beholding the long Bills, I durſt do no other but allow 
it for an Army and their General, and eſpying a Diver wich a black 
head-piece among them, I was the more coafirm'd int, he was ſo 
like a Feſuite. 

By the Partridge lagging behiad, methought ic appear'd like a 
Country- Seſſions with both the Juries about it liſtaing to the 
Charge, where undignifi'd Birds perch ic on the Bench, while the 
Gentry (if any at all) are fain to ſneak but in the train or taile. 

When the — quality of the Gooſe comes to mind, I ſtraight 
think of the Univerſity and her Chancellour. 

Bur indeed after all, when T look upon them with their he ads off, 
I am reſolved they were of the Royal party; ſo muſt be either the 
Biſhop and his Dioceſe, or the late Houſe of Lords with their 
Keeper. 

Thus you ſee they may fit all Societies you ſhall pleaſe to apply 
them to, even from the Emperour and his Nobles to the meaneſt 
Maſter and his Family; and you will beleeve this che truer, when 
you know that in a Pye as part of my thanks there is an inthron d 
Goole, attended with Woodcocks, Ployers, Wild · fowle, Partridge, 
Larks and Sparrows. Veniſon is ſo wild, as tis run out of our Coun- 
try. Being a Princely diſh, it was neceſſary it ſhould fall with its Ma- 
ſter. This, though a dead commodity, hopes to be made welcome 
in London. Citizens are ever kind to their kindred, and for this rea- 
ſon perhaps neither you nor they will be angry with me, who it may 
be am the greateſt fool of all for writing thus, though in earneſt 


Your Afectionate Servant, 


—_— — ww. 


XI. 
iTo the Lord C.]. R. 
My LORD, 


N Eing put upon a Tryal for vindicating the right of the Antient 
——— my 7 gained from me wy Verdict laſt Aſ- 
ſizes, by what means I ſhall forbear to ſpeak: I cannot but think my 
ſelf very happy to have ir heard before your Lordſhip, whoſe know- 
ledge in the Lawes and unalterable Integrity are ſo Conſpicuouſly 
eminent, that as the unjuſt cannot bope, ſo the juſt can never fear a 
partiality. God knows I am ſo far from takiag away an others right, 
as I would not do revenge to preſerve my own, I ſhall therefore ſay 
nothing at all of the Cauſe, but ſubmit it wholly and freely to your 


Lordſhips upright Judgement, as upon a full heating it ſhall appear 
before you, Only I chought it * very well become me (for — | 
NW 8 Ju 


— 
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\ [only this, but the deſire I have to be eſteemed 
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juſt tame of your Merit in this Common-wealch, to maniteſt not 


Tour Lordſhips affeftionate Servant, 


— 


X11. 
To. Remulia, 

It is you alone Madam, t 
V Ho I think have that gracious Prerogative of Conwincing 1g- 
VV gorance with delight, For you have made ſo much of me, 
and afforded me ſo much excellency ot Converſation by your good - 
nels and Friendſhip, that Ido conteſs (beſides the infinite Obliga- 
tion that lies on me by your Favours), L. fd my ſelf deceived even 

n For 1 t I had known you ſo 
long, that I bad been thoroughly acquainted with thoſe excellent 
endowments, which even Ir your youth — grown up — 
But I (ee vertue is a perpetual Spring, ever budding forth ſome 
beauty or other to. oe the; apprebenſien: of the beholder. Thus 
the longer I know, the more I; admixe 3; 95: it you had a faculty be- 
ond che condition oh your own fraile Sex, to honour your Years 
wich che luſtre of pe gracgs. Like ſome tate Plants that content 
not themſelves with one ſingle Flower, though. excellent: but glory 
Rill in tie ſucceſſion gf varieties, through which you have the advau- 
tage of the'ordinary ſort of Ladies; whowhile in a ſhort time thelr 
-whiofe ſtock ot go dneſs may be eaſily found, yours bordering on 
Headen does ny pop eternal: do Jewels of tranſeendent vilttie 
(ſcarce ever come to be rermigated by the eye, but che more We 
gaze the greiter Radiance do we find; and when we think we have 
viewedall, ſome new Ry ls > which ſtill keeps up our wonder, 
Certaiuly, had the World of Women been thus qualified, Man would 
have thought he had been ſtill in Paradiſe, or ar leaſt that he had 
met with this life but as an earneſt of the happier to come. Thus 
you hold me ſtill with you in my thoughts, and they cannot but owe 
you my beſt thanks and my beſt prayers too, That you may coriti- 
nue to be happy till you arrive at that wherein you ſhall ednriaue 
ever; add T hope be actengsd by (Madam), 


Tour, ever. faithfully due Servant. 
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| J. 4, Perſon of Hanau. 
eMy Lord, 
Ts certain that every day, was St. Swithews, till your Lettet like 
tlie Dove ſhewed the abate ment — a 
1 on | - thoſe 


ten 
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thoſe flouds that dwelt in out eyes: So welcome was the newes of 
(your own wied health and the Generals bel civility. Certainly, 
; |-your Family muſt erect ſome Statue to his Name, for you are as 
much obliged to his Courteſie as the Nation to his Courage and 
Conduct, which ſhews how ViRorious he can be without his, Arms. 
| And that there :are' orher'wayes to clear the Complexiga, beſides 
| thoſe of blowes and bloudsletcing ſince by ſuch ſoft wajes, of Peace 
| he can caſt ſuch everlaſting chaines upon others. And however; his 
| fayogrs.may lead to a proſperous ſucceſs in your affairs, yet I am con- 
fiden they will retain no dimiaution of their Luſtre by any the leaſt 
Injuſtice in your. friends proceedings, ted ef de tient) 
la chat ot che Lady I hive drawn up what is to be conſidered, 
and hat to be mged ; ich may (how the grounds that thoſe with 
your are to Limbe the piece upon, and will be much better from 
be ivig voice, then the dead Paper. Of your friends in, C. I. bear 
no 


at all. If I hortly get to London, I ſhall then enquire, and 
preſently tranſmit the account thereof to your N in any 
buſineſs that relates to your concernments I ſhall find the content of 
declaring wy ſelt 

Tour Lordſhips moſt humble Servant, 


— — — — 


„ MAV. 
| . To M.. 1 * , Te 
We MER i232 rn, i CITY | TS 
Bk laſt week at H. where L mer your affectionate Letter, I 
P dave been forced to let the anſwering of it lye upon my (core till 
gow . though even the Hofles and the Groom now ſent, be ic ſelf 
an anſwer.co part of what you advifed. Your Intelligence was well 
received at N. which't ithiach recoutſe to Londen, yet is ſo 
between the eade mist, 28 tis tuther the centre of both than parta- 
ker of either. I ſhall not defite to giyt you the trouble of re lating in 
writing the Excommunication of the two'Women at Exeter, but if 
leaſe ta let Mr. know of ĩt, I ſhall bear it from him. D. Heylin⸗ 
A7 Petra] have y tis a Pen ftom which every thing does | 
ly drop readily and handſomly, and I am confident in an Age || 
capable of enduring Teuth it ſhall merit much commendation. Bur | 
tis a hard matter for aparticular Frath ro combate againſt a general 
Errorgor oo bear up againſt Arguments and Aſſertions back d with | 
edges; eſpecially when they hade been ſo long inſeminated in a loo | 
my and tenacious Earth; that they can hardly be v-2eded F. wich 
out pulling up the roots and ear e together. The Papal Presby te- 
rian is as uncontutable as his Hotinefs in his Chair z who maſt neyer 
admit to be in any one error,” leſt thereby it be concluded that be 
may be guilty of more. They put me in mind ot hat Pliny ſaid of 
him that firſt invented to ſaw ſtones, Fuit quidam importuni an | 
no 
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who though they would make us believe that it were the ſharpneſs} 
of their Engine; yet it ever they cut thorough any thing, tis not ſo 
much it, as the tumbling to and fro of the Sand, that by a perpetual 
grating diſpatches their work for them, For the other book uu 
write of, Hell- Fire quenc head, I have beard of it, but have not yet ſeen 
itz it is to be had; Iſhall cake it for a favour to receive it from you 
by Mr. . who will pay for it. I would ſee what Arguments can be 
uſed for the prodigious de baſing of man, and deſtroying not one ly 
Chriſtian, but all Religions elle: How he can out · go the honeſt 
Heathen, whoſe Reaion found a future compenſation after this life, 
to be neceſſary for vindicating the Juſtice of their gods. 

From L we hear for certain, the Lady E. C. bath undone the 
| Cavalier party by dying on Friday laſt z perhaps by Providence ſen- 
| tenced thereto for Felony, ſhe by her m_— having ſtoln the peo- 

ples love from all the reſt of ber Tribe, A Lady ſo well cut out by 
Nature, that ſhe might have paſs d for a Jewel of the larger · ſiʒ d e- 
ſteem, had ſhe not been ſet in a Medal, that never could endure the 
Touch. 


XV. 
To Sir C. F. 
Tow have Sir, 


80 ſeaſon d me with your freedom and ſavours, that I muſt take 
time to wean my felt trom thoſe contents I had in your compa- 
ny: Thus wooden Veſſels fill'd with precious liquor, retain a long 
time after both their ſcent and fragrancy. Whereſoever I am, G. 
and Sir F. are ſtill in my thought: and I can do any thing ſooner 
then not remember them. So you need not wonder that Igive you 
this trouble, ſince indeed I am ated by a Genius that compells me 
tots unleſs I would take up a war with my ſelf, and attempt to 
ſmother thoſe inclinations within me, which are at once both plea- 
ſing andJuſt. There wants yet one thing to make up my Obligati- 
on tull, and I ſhall not be ſetled to my liking till you pleaſe to grant 
it me; That it you have it not already (as I hope you may) you will 
diſcover ſome way whereby I may declare, that there is neither 
| pains nor any faculty I am maſter of, or can aſpire unto, bur itis 
| wholly deſtin d ro your ſervice. . Seriouſly Sir, I am ſo charmed by | 
| your goodneſs, your flowing ſreeneſs, your readineſs to aſſiſt me, the 
| pertinency and gratefulneſs of your diſcourſe, that I do not know I e- 
ver yet left any company with more unwillingneſs, or injoy d it with 
more content, And if after this Fir I be leſs in love with the futurity 
of my own life, I muſt blame my on Province that hath afforded me 
ſo little of ſo delightful a conyerſation. I am now gerting a while to 
| Lond which appears to this Region as the heart to the body, through 
which its buſineſs as the ſtirring bloud hath all his circulation ; 
ER . 


LIE IST... 
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if you have not in the Countrey, you may have ſomething to do 
there, While I tay, you cannot want an Agent that will glory in 
your imployment, and with much earneſtneſs beg that you will ac- 
cept of all the thanks I am capable of giving, for all thoſe noble ex- 
prefſions of friendſhip, that at my being with you, you were pleaſed 


to conſer upon 
Tour faithful and humble Ser uam. 


* 
XVI. 
To bis much reſpected loving Friend, Mr. Owen Pellcham 
Gent. Author of the —_— be theſe delivered at 
ON. 


Pax Chriſti & vera fides, &e. 
Won; Gentleman, your witty, grave and ſententious Book, 
the gift of a Friend, I read greedily, taking delight in your 
pithy diſcourſes, admiri and ſententious conceits; un- 
till came to the 16. Reſolve,” of the choice of Religion z where I find 
it to be true that which you grant in your Preface, That you do not 
profeſs your ſelf a Scholler: at leaſt here you ſhew your ſelf no Di- 
vine, blotring the perfection of your former diſcourſe, with the black 
ſpor of error and ignorance id true Divinity. Remember you fay, 
That this not knowing, males u not able 19 judge, why then do you 
eſume to judge and condemn ſo rahly the Roman Church and Re 
igion, which you know not, and whoſe grounds and Doctrine yoa 
underſtand not? But I wonder not. You confeſs, That bifore you 
could diſcern the true Rebigit you wire brought wp in Hereſie, ſucking 
Hereſie with your milk ; and thet vin at mans age you did not examine 
the ſoundneſs of it, but retuined it as the Faith of your Paremts, Wir 
marvell then that you condemn the true Roman Faith, whoſe Soli- 
dity and Truth you never examined, being brought up in ertor, with 
an averſion of ic * But aas why do you neglect chat which 
depentis an Eternity of Torments or Joyes ? I it fit that ſuch a wor- 
thy wit, as yours is, ſnould build your Salvation upon the weak and 
falſe Opinio of weak and unlearned Miniſters, deſpiſing the infal- 
lible Authority of the Catholique Church? I appeal co your ſelf in 
this point, you ſhall be Judge. You fay, The Religion of the Church 
of — pew & the bet: your reaſon is, That it makes —— Gods = 
ry and many quiet, But here you are deceived and deceive : Bi 
lory to God to deptive his Church of fige Sacraments, as Prote- 
do? Doth it make for Gods glery to deny his Love, Wiſdom 
and Power, as Proteſtants do, denying his real preſence in the Bu- 
chariſt ot bleſſed Sacrament of our Lords Supper? Do not Prote- 
ſtants derogate from Gods glory, making him the Author of fin, | 
and that he predeſtimates men to eternal death by his onely Will, 


with- 
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ca/vin1b.1, | without any fault? Is it not againſt Gods glory to teach Doctrine 
2 expreſly againſt the Scripture, and to make Apocryphal and deny 
SSA 14, | divine Authority to the two Books of Maccabees, Toby, Efther, Ec- 
.ch l. Sed. clefiaſticus, wiſdom, c. as Proteſtants do, and the book I ſend you 
S. - will demonſtrate * Is it not againſt Gods glory to deny the hogour 

© | of an laterceſſor to his Mother the bleſſed Virgin, and to the reſt of 
his Saints, as Proteſtants do? Is it not againſt Gods glory to diſo- 
bey his Church, perſecuting het, and perverting her by teaching He- 
refies, as Proteſtants do? Finally, what glory is it to God to deny 
him the holy Sacrifice of the Maſs, and for ſake the ancient Roman 
Re liꝑ ion, the Apoſtles preached to the world, and God hath preſer- 
ved inviolable from error? And what Quiet to man, that holds that 
his Church may erre, and hath no infallible Authority nor power to 
unburthen his Conſcience, nor abſolve him from his fin, as Prote- 
ſtants hold? Wherefore Proteſtant Religion cannot be the true 
Faith, which denieth the glory to God, — peace to men; Which 
the Roman Church and Religion grants, Yea, but ſay you, The 
Papiſts detratt from God, painting him as an old man, and by this means 
diſ- dafic bim: Oh, how doth paſſion wrap your great wit in the veil 
ot Ignorance ! Sir, we detract not from God, to whom we give all 
Hopour, Glory and Praiſe , acknowledging his Deity and Trinity, 
one Deity and Nature in three-Perſons, yet not three but one God. 
It is ttue, we paint him as an old man, not repreſenting by that Pi- 
cure the Divine Eſſence it ſelf, for ſeeing God is inviſible, incom- 
prehenſible, without members great, withaut colours fair, without 
paris meaſurable; no lineaments of body, no luſtre of Art, no pro- 
portion of ſhape can faſhion or de ſcxibe him: The reſemblances of 
God the Father in the form of an old Man, of ne Holy Gboſt in the 
form of a Dove, ate bur Explicationꝭ dfzche Hiſtories recorded in 
Scriptme, or remembrances of the ſhape. in hich they appeared. 
Andwhy may not God be expreſſed without detracting ; from his 
Deity, in the (ame form and manner wherein he hath manifeſted 
bimſelf to mortal eyes? as to the Prophet Ieiah, chap. 6. and to Da- 
niel, chap. 7. ver. . So that you calumniate the Church, when you 
affirm us by Images to diſ· deifie Almighty God. 

Neither do we derogate from his Royalty and Glory, interpoſing 
our Merits as you falſely imputę, For 28 St. John (aich, Chris the 
Vine, we are the Branches, Nowa it no waies de ttactech from: the 
Glory of the Vine, that the Branches be fruicful 4 but rather aug- 
menteth the ſame: So doth it neither diminiſh the Glory of Chriſt, 
but rather addeth thereuntg; if his Servants through Faith, Charity 
and other Vertues inſpired and given by him, de produce ſuch works 
as ate truely Juſt and Meritorious, Neither are the Merits of Man 
requiſite for any inſufficiency of the Merits of Chriſt, but rather for 
proot of their great vertue and efficacy. For the works of Chriſt, 
| not only mericed with God our Eternal Salvation, but alſo that we 
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might obtain the (ame through his Grace and Merits by our own 
Merits, To give light to the World by the Sun, cr to give heat 
thereto by fire doth not derogate from the power of God, but ra- 
ther more proveth his Omaipotency, whereby he could work thoſe 
things not only Himſelt, but likewiſe could give to his Creatures 
the power ot working, This is the Doctrine of the Catholick 
Church, and it is inſolent Madneſs, and intolerable Pride, not to 
believe her being directed and governed by the Holy Ghoſt. Joha 16. 
You ſurthet yet charge us wich abſurd and wicked Tenets, as to 
hate our enemies to death, to judge it no fia to revenge inju- 
ries. To think it Meritorious to kill aa Heretick. That go faith or 
fidelity is to be kept with him, Is it poſſiole that ſach a Worthy Ju- 
dicious Gentleman as your (elf, d be ſo far over · whelm d with. 
hatred to our Religion, that you could harbour in your Judgement 
ſucha wicked opinion of the Catholick Church, where the Wiſ- 
dom, Learning and Sanctity flouriſheth in the higheſt degree? Pardon 
me Sir, you were much too blame, and amongſt Cutholicks loſt a 
—— Credit by publiſhing to the World ſuch abſurd Do- 
crine for ours, which we deteſt and bate as much as you your ſelt. 
What you were ignorant of you ſhoald Reverencly admire, and not 
Calamaiate, nor ler for our Tenets, the errours our Advetſaries im- 
Poſe vpon us. What ſatisfaction can you give for the injury done to 
Gods Church, unleſs by a Recantation and Cotrection of your 
Books e What account will you give to Chriſt, when you are ſum- 
moned at his Tribunal feat for the Calumniations you laid upon his 
Church, by which many ſouls were deceived and withheld from em- 
bracing the true Antient Roman Religion? 

What Ranſome can you give for thoſe deceived ſouls which 
— Credit to your Book, perſiſted till death in the Proteſtant 
Religion, and were damned for their Hereſie? What Recompence 
for the Bloud of Chrift Feſas ſpilled and loſt in their damnation, 
which will cry louder then che bloud of Abel for Revenge againſt 
four If yondeftre therefore to give a good acc unt and ſave your 
oul, hd this book, tollow the Doctrine it teacheth you, Take 
once a good Re ſolution to live and die a Roman Catholick, then 
do Penauce for your fins, Recall and corre& the et rours of your 
Book by the help ot ſome Catholich Divine: There are others that 
maſt be cortected in your Reſolve of the choice of Religion. Coun | 
cell the Roman Faith which ſtands more for Gods Glory, and the | 
quiet aud Eternall good of the ſoul; and without this there is no 
hope of Salvation. Believe me Sir I love your perſon, but hate your 
errours, and the zeal of your Salvation moved my Pen far inferior 
to yours in Eloquence to write theſe rude lines. If my counſel! 
take effect, I ſnail think my ſelf happy if not, I ſhall juſtifie Gods 
Cauſe, do my duty to which my eſtate, & Charitas Chriſti urget nos. 
I beſeech Almighty God of his * to give you light that you | 
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may fee the ettots of your new Religion, the Truth of outs; That 
entting here into the Militant Roman Church, y-2u may deſerve. 
hereafter co be a Member of the Triumphant in Heaven: So ex- 


peRing your anſwer, Ireſt, committing you to the Protection of 
ſweer Jeſus, 


From Cadiz and the Colledge of the Your aſſured Friend and 
Society of Jeſus the 23. Decemb. Servant in Chriſt, 
| 1637. WiLLiIam JOHNSON, 


——— — 1 


XVII. 
THE AINSV EX. 
For M7. William Johnſon! of the Colledge of the Society of 
Jeſus in Cadiz theſe, 


To my Wonder (Sir, LL | 
A Bout Aguſt laſt I received your Letter, where I fiad you ad- 
mire my Witz and taxe my Honeſty: and truly I think are de- 
ceived in both. For as I miy not allow your Praiſe of the one, ſo 1 
muſt not endute the Condemnation of the other; Since Flattery and 
Diſpraiſe (though their looks be contrary ) are ſo near ally d, as they 
both agree in men ingenuous to raile the rebuking blaſh. And had 
| yout Letter been as full of Truth as ic pretends icy; 1 ſhould 
have met that:Candor in it which now I muſt complain ic wants. 
Nor is it the propetty of Love (which you ſeem to profeſs) to rake 
a worſe ſenſe where a bettet is mote probable, as even ia the begi 
ning you are pleas'd to fall pon. That 1 ſay I do net profeſs my ſelf a 
Scbolar, you object as matter of Ignorance, forgetting that toany un- 
partial under ſtanding, it will be conceived a Scholars lite is not my 
ꝓroſeſſion. For I have liv'd in ſuch a courſe, as my books hive been 
my delight and recreation, but not my Trade: ghough perhaps I 
could with they had. The next you bid me remember chacl ſay, 
This not knowing makes us not able ts Fudge : Aud tis true I ſ 
and am ſtill of chat opinion. I tell you Religions are in ſome chi 
ſet inheighrs beyond our reaſons reach, bat think you | St. 
faul vill tell you tis the evideme of thiags unſeen, and ſorunknown, 
Lec me be a little bold to as k you, if yout reaſon can track the Mi- 
raculous Conception of our bleſſed Saviour? Cao your reaſon ſatis- 
fie you in the Hypoſtatical Union of his Divine and Humane Na- 
ture, or in the Myſtery of the Trinity, the Reſurrection and {mmar- 
|rality'of the Soul ? Ia theſe and many others I do contels:my wenk- 
nes, but does this therefore conclude that I know not the Roman 
Church nor Religion : How/come you to know that I know it not: 
I'm (are I never told you ſo, Next you ſay I confeſs that before l 
could diſcern the true Religion, I was brought up in Hetefte, ſuck- 
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ing in Hereſie with my milk; and that even at Mans Age I did not 


examine the ſoundneſs of it, but retained it as the Faith of my 
Parents. 
Certainly, if I did this I ſcarce deferv'd your Charicy. 'Tis a de- 
gree of impiety I have not heard of, that any did continue to live in 
that Religion which his own Conſcience did tell him was falſe , and 
be ſo told the World. When you think what an unpardonable fin 
— accuſe me of, I am confident you will repent your Charge, 
For to my apprehenſion, it may be the ſin againſt che Holy Ghoſt , 
if there be but Malice (which you cannot ſee) and I wiſh all Chri- 
ſtians free from. 

But (Sir) can you or any man juſtly from my writings infer this : 
Go again to your own breſt and ſee wherher I (peak as ex Confeſſo of 
my ſelf, or as 2 complaint, that tis a miſery to which mankiad is in 
cident ; and therefore the very next words are, bat 4 lamentable 
weakneſs i this in Man? Accompanyed with ſo — complaints 
—— I think ic is not poſſible auy thing of reaſon can con- 

ude, I mean my ſelf, What think you of this in St Avguſtine ? — 
Simplices & Indocti Regnum Celorum rapiant, & nos cum literis _ 
4d Inferuum deſcendimus : The ſimple and — up to Hea- 
ven, while we with our knowledge fink down into Hell. As I take 
it the manner of ſpeech is the ſame : yer, I hope you will not out of, 
this conclude that St. Aigefti ne confeſſes him ſelf to be damned. It 
you would have writ, you ſhould bave offex d Grain, not Chaff; this 
ſhames your Pen. 

After this you charge the Proteſtants of being prejudicial to Gods 
glory by robbing his Church of five Sacraments, I deny not but 

e ot thoſe may in ſome ſenſe be ſocalled, and are ſo termed by 
ſome of the Fathers. But we have not like Authority from Seri- 
pture or Primitive praQtiſe, as we have for the other two. Nor do 
any of the Ancient Fathers certainly define the number ſeven. Nor 
do they all ſo much as in words acknowledge all, In our two all agree 
and ever have agreed. For them we have wartrant from our Saviour, 
ite Baptizate, Cc. Hoc facite, c&c. Go and _— &c. Do this, &c. 

For the reall preſence (as you hold ic) I take it for the Monſter of 
yourChurch.In Religion there may be things above reaſon: but croſ- 
fing and overthrowing plainly the Fundamentals of Natureand Rea- 
ſon, I believe there ate nor, Whether you yourTranſubftantiat- 
on by conver fiow as the Dominicans,or by ſucceſſion as the Franciſcans, 
yet in the Main you acknowledge 2 Miracle, elſe tis not Tranſubſtan- 
iat. Now it in any Author Divine or Humane you can tell me of a 
Miracle wrought, and yet no Miracle appear, as tis in this where 
you will have Fleſh and Bloud under the Species of Bread and Wine, 
then I have done and (ball recant my error. When Chriſt turned the 
water into Wine, it appear'd Wine. When he told the people 


Fairws daughter was not dead bur aſleep, they laughed him co (corn, 
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becauſe to their ſenſe they ſaw it otherwiſe, And it he had brought 
her out ſtill dead, and told them ſhe was alive, would they have be- 
liev'd him, or would they not have laughed much more * It ſhe had 
not appeat d alive, where had been his Miracle, ot their beliet ? Rea- 
ſon, Nature, and Senſe cannot in this kind be deluded with either 
words ot fallacies. But for me to believe that to be Fleſh, which 1 
ſee and caſte Bread, is to turn Mad - man, and for an unwartantable 
Faith for feit both my Reaſon and Senſe. 
For Predeſtination you urge Calvin, But (Sir) the Church of 
England is not bound to his Tenets, nor do I hold my Faith from 
him, but from my bleſſed Saviour and his Apoſtles. it ſuffice, 
I hold man faln to be the ſubject of Predeſtination. I believe no man 
_ but by Gods Mercy: No man damned but by his own de- 
ault. 
The books which are Canonical, I hold to be thoſe which were 
ſo held by the Fewer, cited and owned by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
and the Primitive Church. And this I take for good Authority, tur- 
ther I dare not go, unleſs I could ſee better grounds. 
Nor do I deny the Interceſſion of the bleſſed Virgin and the reſt 
of the Saints, by praying for the Church in general. But Iavocation 
is out of my Rode, I uſe to pray to nothing that I do not ſee, but 
what I know Omnipotent, Omnilcient, and Ubiquitary- 
1 — Church though it be not Roman, I obey without teaching 
| Herelies. 
In the Sacrameut of the Lords Supper, we do not wholly deny a 
Sactifice. But a proper Ty Sacrifice as you hold, we deny 
juſtly. It it be proper, us the Body and the Immolation : if 
chat be Inviſible, how is it proper? | 

Surely, the true Ancient Roman Religion, which Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles taught, we hold, and you do not : having ſuper ſttucted ſo 
many Additions and Deviations, that the right old Roman Religion 
and the now profeſſed Roman are two Neligibns. 

And certainly, if the Judges may be indifferent, we have much 
the advantage of you: For we have the ſacred Scriptures, our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, his Apoſtles, and the purer Primitive Times, «nd the 
lace Reformation, or Revivement rather, all on our fide : And you 
have onely the intervention of 800. years, for ſome things it may be 
more, and for others much leſs; and theſe either groundleſs or a- 
gainſt grounds. 

As for Gods Church, we believe that it agreeing with Scripture 
cannot erre, I believe before the Scriptures were written, the 
Churches power was Abſolute and Arbitrary, guided by rhe Spirit 
of God : Bur they being written by Divine Inſpiration, and ſhe ac - 
cepting them from her Rule, became tyed to them, which ſhe did 
confirm, not make. If you urge things warrantable by theſe, or 
not againſt them, we obey z it crofſing rheſe, the Anſwer is with | 
che 
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the Apoſtles, Whether it i better to obey God or Man, judge you. 
Every man has liberty allowed him by our Church to disburt 

his own Conſcience, to which (though not compelled) he is exhor- 

ted; and if he does, the Prieſt has — — abſolve him. And 
theſe in theſe things I enderſtand for the tine of our Church: 
which are ſo well vindicated by men ſo —_y above my abili- 
ties, as in my reaſon I am ſo well ſatisſied, as I deſire not to be fur 
ther Controverſial. 

I deny not but ſome private men, by the too much liberty of the 
Preſs, (whick I acknowledge a fault) may perhaps have publiſn d 
ſome things not ſo Orthodox; but what ate theſe to me, while 
they wander from Foundations : I am neither Eving lias, nor Lo- 
theran, nor Calviniſt, not Papiſt, but Chriſtian z for I build not on 
men, but on God and his Chutch agreeing. His Church I believe 
may etre, I mean a particular Church, which yer may be a true 
Church, and 6 his: Bat this ot bis untverſal Church lawfally con- 
gregated and free, in matters of Faith, Iavette, not. 

Well, you are now come to charge me with impoſing Teners on 
your Church, which you ſay ſhe holds not. Bar in ttus you 
charge me with more than ever I put upon you, 2s Ti hate your Eme- 
mies to death, To judge it no fin to revenge Injuries ; theſe, it you read 
again, you will find I chatge on the Fest, not you; to clear which 
ou bave it, — That he deſerves not the name of « Rabbi, that hates no 
enemies to death. I conſeſs they are put promiſcuouſly, but ſo as 
any that would not willingly miſtake, may diſtingaiſh them. And 
you may as well (ay I charge you with Tarciſme as with theſe ad- 
iſmes for all are ſpoken alike. 

No (Sir) they are onely fout things I charge you with: Two, 1 
ſuppoſe you will not deny; and the other two, I think, I may 


Ove. 

£ The Firſt is that you detogate from God the Father by puny 
ing him as an old man; and this I cannot believe but you You 
ſay, they are but Explications in 1/4#4b and Daniel, in Iſaiah I find 
him not —— nn _ —— «ch 
4 45 f Earth , at t nes of whoſe preſence 
2 — (as not able to endure it) covered — — 
celeflial wings. It you could paint ſuck a Glory; I could ſay ſome- 
thing in excuſe: Surely tis a vain attempt in man, when in the moſt 
elevated ſpeculations of his mind he cannot comprehend a Deity, 
chat he will yer preſume by a Painters dull hand and deader colours 
to decipher him, In Daniel I find him called 1he Ancient of — 
and bis hair as pure Wool But what Authority is this to (hape all his 
like man ? In either Viſion there is ſomething not delinea- 
ble z in I ſalab the Lintels of the door moved at the Voice, and in 
Daniel the Books were opened : Or if he did thus out of ſpecial fa- 
your to his beloved Prophets, aſſume a ſhape to comply with their 
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becauſe to their ſenſe they ſaw it otherwiſe, And it he had brought 
her ouc ſtill dead, and told them ſhe was alive, would they have be- 
liev'd him, or would they not have laughed much more ? It ſhe had 
not appeat d alive, where had been his Miracle, ot theit belief ? Rea- 
ſon, Nature, and Senſe cannot in this kind be deluded with either 
words ot fallacies. But for me to believe that to be Fleſhy which 1 
ſee and caſte Bread, is to turn Mad - man, and for an unwartantable 
Faith forfeit both my Reaſon and Senſe. 

'For Predeſtination you urge Calvin, But (Sir) the Church of 
England is not bound to his Tenets, nor do I hold my Faith from 
him, but from my bleſſed Saviour and his Apoſtles. Let it ſuffice, 
I hold man faln to be the ſubject of Predeſtination. I believe no man 

— but by Gods Mercy: No man damned but by his own de- 
ault. 

The books which are Canonical, I bold to be thoſe which were 
ſo held by the Fewer, cited and owned by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
and the Primitive Church. And this I take for good Authority, fur- 
ther I dare not go, unleſs I could ſee better grounds. 

Nor do I deny the Interceſſion of the bleſſed Virgin and the reſt 
of the Saints, by praying for the Church in general. But Iavocation 
is out of my Rode, I uſe to pray to nothing that I do not ſee, but 
what I know Omnipotent, Omnilcient, and Ubiquitary. 

1 _ Church though it be not Roman, I obey without teaching 
ereſies. 

In the Sacrament of the Lords Supper, we do not wholly deny a 
Sactifice. But a proper propitiatory Sacrifice as you hold, we deny 
juſtly. It it be proper, ſhew us the Body and the Immolation : if 
chat be Inviſible, how is it proper: | 

Surely, the true Ancient Roman Religion, which Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles taught, we hold, and you do not: having ſuper ſttucted ſo 
many Additions and Deviations, that the right old Roman Religion 
and the now profeſſed Roman are two Religidns. 

And certainly, if the Judges may be indifferent, we have much 
the advantage of you: For we have the ſacred Scriptures, our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, his Apoſtles, and the purer Primitive Times, and the 
late Reformation, or Revivement rather, all on our fide : And you 
have onely the intervention of 800. years, for ſome things ic may be 
more, and for others much leſs; and theſe either groundleſs or a- 
gaiaſt grounds. 

As for Gods Church, we believe that it agreeing with Scripture 
cannot erre, I believe before the Scriptures were written, the 
Churches power was Abſolute and Arbitrary, guided by rhe Spirit 
of God : Bur they being written by Divine Inſpiration, and ſhe ac - 
cepting them from het Rule, became tyed to them, which ſhe did 
confirm, not make. If you urge things warrantable by theſe, or 
not againſt them, we obey z it croſſing theſe, the Anſwer is with 
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the Apoſtles, Whether it is better to obey God or Man, judge you. 

Every man has liberty allowed him by our Church to Aobarthen 
his own Conſcience, to which (though not compelled) he is exhor- 
ted; and if he does, the Prieft has — — him. And 


which are ſo well vindicated by men ſo infinitely above my abili- 
ties, as in my reaſon I am ſo well ſatisſied, as I de ſite not to be for- 
ther Controverſial. 

I deny not but ſome private men, by the too much liberty of the 
Preſs, (whick I acknowledge a fault) may perhaps taye publiſh'd 
ſome things not fo Orthodox; but what ate theſe to me, while 
they wander from Foundations ? I am neither Zainglian, nor Le- 
theran, nor Calviniſt, not Papiſt, but Chriſti ; for I build not on 
men, but on God and his Church agreeing. His Church I believe 
may etre, I mean a particular Church, which yet may be a true 
Church, and 6 his: Bat this of his. univerſal Church lawfally con- 
gregated and free, in matters of Faith, Iavette, not. 

Well, you are now come to charge me with impoſing Tenets on 
your Church, which you ſay ſhe holds not. But in ttus you 
charge me with more than ever I put upon you, 25 T9 hate your Eme- 
mies to death, To 277 it no hn to revenge 1mpwries ;, theſe, it you read 
again, you will find I chatge on the Fews, not you; to clear which 
ou bave it, — That he deſerves not the name of « Rabbi, that hates nw 
i enemits to death. I conſeſs they are put promiſcuouſly, but ſo as 
any that would not willingly miſtake, may diſtinguiſ them. And 
you may as well (ay I charge you with Tarciſane as with theſe ad- 
iſmes for all are ſpoken alike, 

No (Sir) they are onely fout things I charge you with: Two, 1 
ſuppoſe you will not deny; and the other two, I think, I may 


Ove. 
0 The Firſt is that you detogate from God the Father by ay - 
ing him as an old man; and this I cannot believe bat you You 
ſay, they are but Explications in Iſaiab and Daniel ; in Iſaiah I find 
him not —— — _—_ — re «ch 
4 glory, as filled t Eaith, andati neſs of whoſe preſence 
22 Angels (as not able to endute it) covered 4 — 
celeflial wings. It you could paint ſuck a Glory; I could ſay ſome- 
thing in excuſe: Surely tis a vain attempt in man, when in the moſt 
elevated ſpeculations of his mind he cannot comprehend a Deity, 
chat he will yet preſume by a Painters dull hand and deader colours 
to decipher him, In Daniel I find him called 1he Ancient of — — 
and bis hair a4 pure Wool But what Authority is this to (hape all his 
like man ? In either Viſion there is ſomething not delinea- 
ble z in Iſalab the Lintels of the door moved at the Voice, and in 
Daniel the Books were opened: Or if he did thus out of ſpecial fa- 
your to his beloved Prophets, aſſume a ſhape to comply with their 
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Capacities, who yet knew to them he was not in himſelf contem- 
plable ; ſhall we dare to obtrude him flatted by a Pencil, to the 
gaze ot ſuch as judge but what they ſee? It we were to paint Man, 
we could not give him leſsz and (hull we ſo limn God, as not to give 
him more? Theſe were Viſiogs extraordinary, which we have not 
warrant to draw into ordinary practice. Gods Commandments are 
to be followed by us, but all his actions draw not into example; eſ- 
pecially ſuch as theſe whereof we find no encouragement, but in ſe- 
veral places abſolute prohibitions, as — A Nations art to him as no- 
thing, leſs than nothing and vanity , to whom then will ye liken God ? or 
what 2 will ye ſet ap unto him ? and this repeated in the 25. 
Verſe. Aud a little after God ſayes, He will not give bis praiſe to 
Images. Lea, and in Deut. Moſes delivers it with a - Cavete valde; 
for je ſaw no ſimiliunde in the day that the Lord ſpate unto you in Horeb, 
out of the midſt of the fire. Methinks for this you might take Gods 
own-word to Moſes, —Thos canſt not ſee my face, for there ſhall no man 
ſee me and live . How then can we repreſent that which yet we ne⸗ 
ver could, and God himſelt ſayes we cannot ſee £ By bis glorious 
Attributes God is known, but no corporeal ſhape could ever yet ex- 
preſs him. What dimenſions will you give to him that has none * 
He that will paint himſelf a God, gueſſes out an Idol; and even his 
Bact. parts (as they are called) were ſo bright, as by Moſes they were 
uaceſcribable : His converſation with God in che Mount ſticking 
ſuch a glory upon him, as the People were not able co look on. 
How deteſtable it was to the Fews I need not tell; not do I believe 
inthe primitive Times that you can find a Father pleading for't : 
The Council of Eliberis ſayes, — Placwit picturas in Eccleſia eſſe non 
debere, ne quod colitur, aut adoratur, in parietibus depingatur: We con- 
ceive there ought to be no pictures in the Church, leſt that which 
ought to be adored and worſhipped, be painted upon the walls, 
Saint Ambroſe was not of your opinion when he ſaid, —I{nvifibils 
Dei Imago non in to eft quod videtur, ſed in es wig, quod non videtur: | 
The inviſible Image ot God is not in that which is to be ſeen, but 
in that which is not ſeen. And again, — Nec corporalibus oculis Deu 

ritur, nec circumſcribitur wviſu, nec tain tenetur : God is not to be 
— wich corporal eyes, neither is he circumſcrib'd by fight, nor 
can he be retain'd: by any corporal feeling. How then can ſuch be 
ſer in Figure ? 1nſipientia ſwmme eſt, & impietatu, figurare quod divi: | 
num eſt : It is che higheſt tolly and the greateſt Impiety, to make a- 
ny draughe of that which is Divine, Saich Damaſcene, to which alſo 
Durand does accord, —Fatuum eft imagines facere ad repreſentan- 
dum Deam : It is a ſottiſh thing to make any Image whete with God 
may be repreſented, And your Aquinas, 500. years after him, 
has it poſitively thus, —Ipſs ausem vero Deo, cum fit inc or poreuu, nulls | 
Imago corporali poteſi pom: : For the true God, ſiace he is incorpo- 


real, there ought no corporal Image to be made. 


Saint Auguſline 


comes 


_ _ * 


— — 


ſtill workech 
in us ; ſince he is neither a ſound that is audible, nor any colour diſ- 
cernible by ſighe, nor any ſcent that is taken by the Noſtrils, nor any 
taſte chatisguſtable by the Palate; he is neither hard nor ſoſt, not 
to be perceived by feeling:2ud yet he is ſomething to diſcern, but not 
poſſibly unfold or explicate. Vea, even before the Goſpel ic ſeems it 
| was the opinion of the wiſer ſort of Philoſophers, — Zenophon for- 
mam Det-veri negat witert' poſſe, & ideo queri non opertere, — Quom 
|colimws Deam, nec oſendimus nec videmus ; imd ex hos Deum ere di- 
mus, quedows (entire poſſumus, videre non poſſumus : Zenophon deni- 
ed that ever the form of the true God could be ſeen, and therefore 
we ought never to be jn queſt of it, The God that we worſhip we 
neither ſhow nor can ſee ; and even from this we know him to be 
God, That though we can perceive him, yet with corporal eyes we 
ne vet can him, Sayes the eloquent Lawyer. 

If thore were no more but the evil conſequence, it were enough 


— 


1 


know he is not pourtrayed, yet the Poot and uncapacious Vulgar 
chink hen es be dach u hey ed. r che s cer in the 
Pſalme falls upon tbem, Tbos thewghteft I was even ſuth as thy ſelf, 
but 1 will reprove thee, G. And ſure in ſo many Fathers of Treu, it 
| may appear a kind of Solceciſ me in judgment, that they would teach 
one thi Example, and yet give the contrary in pt; 23 to 
[allow tion of the — by _— 2 teach the 
people that the Divinity cannot be figured. Be this that it 
does among the ruder Chriſtians, it infinitely ſcandals our Religion 
and God among ſtrangers: It the ignorant Indian or remote Amerd- 
can ſhall find the Chriſtians God an old man, and ſometimes with 
three faces to one body, 25 I have ſeen the lewd Idol of the Trinity; 
and ſometimes two ies and a Dove; or an old Man, a Lamb and 
a Pigeon: They have no teaſon but to think as well of their own 
Idols; and of the two, Heathen Fopiter may as well be lik d; 
for he was ſigur d as a man in his ſtrength, naked, and with Light- 
ning in his hand: But yours is in decrepit age, weaponleſs, and 


old Roman Trivia may as well be reckon'd on. | 

Theſe are not onely guilty of diſ-deifying him, but they turne 
God into a prodigy, and confirm ſuch as are yet ao Outiſtians more 
ſtrongly in their own Idolatry, — Sic d cœlo deorſum gravant, & 
Des vero ad materias avocemt + Thus groſly the down from 
Heaven, and from the true God unto dull materials lead their urs 
| LS ' lyres, 


| — 


to deter all Chriſtians from it. Por, however your more learned | 


wrap d in Furs, as if be needed warmth. And for the other, the 


—_ 


ö 
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vocat, Fance. 
run, Oc. 
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Rem. t. 12,3. 


[| Maldenat, in 
Mat. 3. 


6 Concil. Con- 
ſt anti nopoliſan. 


cn. 81. 


pe Fut. lib. 5. 
17. | 


tes. Ibus from-being a meſt pure, omnipatent 2ndincompreben» 
ible ſpiritual Eſſence (and by being ſo conceived, a we th the inquiſi 
tive and revolutive Scul of man) he is bera by cegraded, and thruſt 
do ben into the ſcale of the ſinſul. weak, corruptible creatue, which 
nerds muſt load him with contempt. 
Jo my ' apprehenſion the Apoſiles is even a home Tex to this, 
ben they profi([ed themſelves to be wiſe they became faoks + For they 
turned the glory of the jncorruptible God to the fimilitude of the Image of 
a coyrruptible Man, Queſlionleſs it was to avoid this that God in all 
bis Colloquies and Appearances to man, did ever come in ſome- 
thing that was ſhadow as if he would be ſo inveloped 3s man (hould 
not know how to pencil him; ſuch was the Burning Baſb, the Pillar 
of fire, the Clond, the thick Darkneſs, the whirlwind, the ſmall ſtill 
Voice, and the like. | (7 ind 

And even to this may be added that which Saint Ambroſe ſayes 
after he had wholly condemned the deſcribigg God in a bodily 
ſhape, when God. ſhewed himſelf in any ougyard Figure, Now Pater 
intelligitur, ſed 'Filizs The Son, and not the Father, is under- 


90d, | | | 

For the figuring of the Holy.Ghoſt by a Dove, it may be plead- 
ed that the appearance was more open, as being ſ#b die, in the clear 
day, and witneſſed by many 3 whereas the ocber were Viſtons, and” 
not perſpicable with corporal put mental gyes; Of this Ind tw o 
Op nions ; one that it was g real Dove that appeared, thus Tertulli- 
A, Saint A»ugnſtine, and your Maldenate 7 If this be true, bow muſt 
the Holy Ghoſt be alwayes put in this forme You may wich the 


'| Game te aſon tot che Devil paint a Herg of Swine, becauſe with out 


Sayiouts le- ve be entred and precipitated them into the Sea. The 
ober Opinion is, that it was an aſſumed ſhape ; not that it was 2 
Doye indeed, but appeared ſo to the Bebolders: and this ſeetns to 
ſute with the words ot the Text, which ſayes it was quaſi Colamba, 
A int bad been a Dove : And it it were but like, it not be the 
thing really, ſo not the ſhape of the Holy Ghoſt upon every occaſi- 
ono be put upon it; ſince at other times it varied. So that — 
pet baps the tuſturical uſe reſtrained to that ſtory onely, may 
totally unlawtul; yet in regard no hurt can come by omitting it, 
and there may be harm by the repreſentation, (tor which we have 


no Authority from Sctipture) I ibink it were better forbora, And 


becauſe the Canon torbids the expreſſing Chriſt by the form of a 
Lamb, Carence from the lame reaſon concludes, — Probibuerunt Spi- 
rita Sanctum (ſub Columba figwrari : They torbad the Holy Ghoſts 
being repreſented in the form of a Dove. 

i be Second is that I charge you with — of Merits; tis 
conte(s'd I do ſo; and I periwade my ſelf molt juſtly: You will not 
deny but your works through grace are meritoriousz Thus Bellar- 
mine, Opera bona jnſlorum abſalutè eſſe meritorta wit alterna a con- 
f / g by 


— 


) 
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digno: The good works ot juſt men abſolutely and out of condigni- 
J do deſerve eternal life. And Yaſques plainly in a manner ex- 


udes the merics of Chriſt; he hath it thus, -C ober juſt con- La Neſte, 
A1. c. 3. 


dignt mereantur vitam aternam, tanquam aſualem merctdem & pra mi. 
am, nom opus eſt inter vents alterias meriti condigni, quale eſt meritum 
Cbriſti, ut tis reddatur vita aterna: Since the works of the juſt do 
worthily merit eternal life as an equivalent reward and recompence, 
there is no need of the intervention of any others merit of condigni- 
ty (as is the merit of Chriſt) whereby eternal life may be obtained. 

nd the Council of Trent bluſters out Ant hema, Accurſed, to thoſe | 5/5. cap. 16. 
who do not hold ic. Tis true, in a regenerate man I believe the ef-. 
ſence of the work is good, becauſe Grace is the 'primaus motor, Firſt 
_ but in all men theſe works 1 ſt — 5, and 
poſitively: Privitively, by want of perfect ity, --PlenifSima| ,, vt .. 
charit as 90 in nemine, 12 autem quod minus eft quam eſſe debet, ex n 
vitio eſt , ex quo vitio non eſt juſtus in terra : Perfect charity is not in 
any body, and that which is leſs than it ought to be, is fro n defect 
and ſin; and by this means there is not any man juſt in this world. 
Can you think your charity, while you have your fleſh about you, 
can bear that noble flame it oughe Can you love God as you 
ought, and thit without diſtraction? Can you heighten it to that 
clear brightneſs which the Apoſtle gives it? Certainly, if I ſhould | | _ 
think ſo, though my Faith were very ſtrong, I ſhould have cauſe to- 
doubt my own ſalvation: Nay, the ſtronger it were, the mpre 1 
were in danger ; becanſe ac laſt I ſhould find it miſplaced, and my 
Faith would be in works, and not in Chriſt that ſaveth. | 

Secondly, there is in all mans works a politive ill, and this is 

Concupiſcence. — will not deny but that Saint PA was 
a regenerare man when he wrote his Epiſtle to the Romany, yet he is No 18,1, 
plain in this caſe and layes, That when he would do god, be ij thay yo- | 211 
lea, that evil is preſent with him. And afrer he has found a deliye- 
rance from this by Chriſt, leſt he might in himſelt be thought with- 
out fin, he concludes thus, Then I my ſelf in mind ſerve the Law of 
God, but in my fleſh the Law of ſix, David of himſelf will not o] . 
any ſuch perfection, but makes God the God of his righteonſneſe. 
The forenamed Apoſtle held on in the ſame ſteps, and ſayes, By the Ce 

ace of God I am that I am: and leſt this ſpeech might be taken of 9 

is Vocation, in the ſame Verſe he ſpeaks che ſame of his works, 
I laboured more abundantly than they all, yet not I, but the grace of Gol 
which © with me, | 

Fob, of all we read , was the moſt confident of his own Iategri- 
ty. (which indeed was rare and gloriable :) To men he boaſted loud, 
and thought it ſuch, that he began to brave the Almighry : bar 
alas when God came to argue, —Who is this that darkens counſel hs 38, 2. 
by words without knowledge ? — Then Fob Al igs, and falls, and cries! 36. 
out, he is vile; will in humble filence with his own hand cloſe his 
m mouth. 


*** 


Rom. B. 18. 


| riſon of Eternal Life, and the unchangeable felicity of the Saints, be 


2 
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mouth, and at laſt abhor himſelf, and repent in duſt and aſhes. Me- 
rit in your ſenſe ! why ſure a Subject, though he ſpend his Eſtate, 
his Life, his Fame, and all he has, forthe ſervice of his natural 
Priace y yet he cannot call that ſervice Merit: For all (if need re- 
quire) by che Laws of God and Man is in daty owing to him. Aud 
will you yet believe you can deſerye from God, from whom tbat 
you had at all a being, or that Chriſt was ever (ent, was meerly mer- 
cy: e are juſtified freely by Grace, and (which maſt needs be after 
it in time) Eternal life is the gift of God. 

And even in that Commandment, which is ſa oft left out among 
yon, (the Second) in the end God (ayes, —He will ſkew mercy unte 
thou{and; of them that keep his Commandments. It he calls that Mer- 
cy which he ſhews to thoſe that do obſerve them, who ſhall dare to 


. | ſtyle it Merit, exacting reward meerly for the works ſake © Ob vain 


and empty boaſting ! That Man, who cannat but be daily cagſcious 


| ro himſelt of his own ImperteRions, ſhould yet dare ca conteſt with 


God, and challenge Heaven as debt for the worth of the work he 
hath wrought * 

It cannot be called Merit in your acceptation, without ſuch a bil- 
lance of worth as to over · weigh, or at leaſt fully to counterpoiſe, the 
thing that it obtains. And in this way towards merit Man cannot 
go higher than in Martyrdom; but bow much inferior all the works, 
all the Perpeſſions of Man are (of which God has no need) in compa- 


you but judge; or do but remember how the Apoſtle ſleights them 
_—_ —Reor minim? pares, &c, I think them not fir to be com- 
ared. 
a Further, it is not in the power of any Creature, by it ſelf to raiſe 
it ſelf to a higbet perfection, than in its firſt creation it was ſet in: 
Now the height of mans perfection was a -Feſſe now peccari, That he 
might not have ſinned; and there he might have ſtood : But now 
io his glorification he attains to a — Now poſſe peceare, That he cannot 
fin ; to which by himſelf ot his own nature he could never riſe, but 
28 he is carried by his merits that was more than man. Tis Chriſts 
Magnetick force which draws the faithſul after him; who touch d 
by bim, though they have the adbering quality, yet like Needles as 
they hang they quiver, when all the attractiou is in the Load-ſtone 
ONELY + 
You may pleaſe to conſider beſides, That whatſoever is Gods 


free donation. Joyes unſpeakable and glorious are Gods alone : 
their fountain is in him, Man may do good works, actions brave 
and ſplendid z and God may beſtow thoſe in recompence of theſe : 
yer had they all the perfections Humanity can be capable of, 1 ſee 


mercy he is not bound to part withall, Let a Subject do his Prince 


never 


own peculiarly, the Creature cannot have an Intereſt in, but by bis 


not how they can merit that from God, which but meerly by his 


_ 
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never ſo great, never ſo goodly ſervice ; tis true, l believe the Prince 
both may and will reward him (as is uſual) with one ot other Title 
of Honour: But though he does, even that which we do call reward, 


becauſe the root ot Honour is in himſelf, and freely tis in his own 
choice, whether be will impart it or ao- Good works to be re- 
wardable we acknowledge as well as you; nay more, we believe 


ous mercy, and his free voluntary promiſe, and no way tor the value 
of the work done, | pt 4 | 
And it ſeems to me, that the Princes of this world, as led by the 
ſame inſtinct, and jealops of their own Prerogatives z though they 
have highly te warded their Favorites with — 57 they have 
cared forthe moſt pact to have thoſe rewards expreſſed as the acts 
of their oui free grace aad bounty. Thus Philip le Bran of France, 
creating Fobs the ſecond Duke of Britt4igy into the title of a Peer 
CIT — of many Services — 3 _ 
— gratia naſbra promevemuwes in Parem, Cc. Of our fa- 
— — — | 
| Anne 1433. the Succeſſor of rae ſaid Duke made Fran de Beau 
BO of Bois, &. and the Patent hath it thus, — Pow parte 
4 remuneration de neſtre grace, —avens downe, ce. In part of recom· 
pence of our grace and favour we have given, &c, And Spaniſh Pa · 


tents I have ſeen having i, —& e Ale diches ſervicing de 
i propris mote, &. In ſatistaction of the ſaid —— 
wor 


£1 4ia nofbra 


prompted them. 

It that the Fathers of former times had no ſuch haughty 
conceita The opinion of St, Gregory ing merits, is of ano- 
ther ſtrais, when he afarms, — 0wne viriers notre meritom ofſe viti- 
am, n, ban Fuſtitiam eſſe — — — 
It it come to be pteciſely judged of, all the Merit ot our Vertue is 


Vice, all humane Juſtice is Injuſtice, For which he had Authority 
ſufficient, ? ſal, 143. 2. Jeb g. 20. Tſal. 130. 3. St. Bernard is 25 
Orthodox where be ſayes, — Moc totum bominu meritum, 6 tot am fpew 
ſnam ponet in to qui 1otum fecit. Sufficit ad meritum ſeire quod 
non habewas merits, All the merit of man is to put his whole truſt in 


is in him an act of bounty, which if he did not do he did no wrong, 


God has bound bimſelt to reward them, but tis by his meerly graci- 


Amo 1197, 
BB rand. A 
tent. ft, de 
. ub. 5. cap. 
34. 


Ang. du Pex, 
Hiſs de pluſir 
maiſon: de Bret, 
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him that can wholly ſave us. It ſafficech for our merit. to know that 
we have none, Thar of St. C&r5ſoſtoms (utes with this Doctrine. Ee- 
þ milltes mariamur, erſi omnes viriats animi capie ama, nilul di 
| gerzmms ad (a que ipſi a Deopereepumus : Should we dye 1000. deaths, 
mould we complete all meatal 'vertues ;; yet could we do nothing 
worthy of thoſe things that God beſtows upon us. And in one of his 
Homllies he is yer plamer, $37 um tempos vita hujus accupant ob(t- 
quia landes teme antur, eratiwrianttiones in tant, non poteri pexſare quod 
debes, Should our whole liſe · time de ſpent in obedience ia ſingiag 
Praiſes and giving Thanks; yet could we never repay what we 
£xbortat. «& | moſt juſtly owe, St. Ambroſe cries out. lad mili tastam  meriti 
Virgines, cat indelgentia pro corona eſt : How ſhould I come by a _—_ of 
Can. 18. & 20. | merit, when indulgence is the only Crown I have. In thy Co 1 of 
Aerange it is as rightly ſaid, — Debetur merces boni operibus ſi Sem, ſed 
| | Gratis que non debtiur precedit at fant. Ni wifi Deo maſerante 
ſalvari & · mults in bomine bona fiant, quu now ſacit bones + Nulla vt 
eo facit home bons que non Dea pra ſſet ut fatia homo. There is a Re- 
ward due to good Works when they are done, but grace that is not 
due precedes them that they may be done; without mercy from 
God there is not any man that can be ſayed—and-there are many 
— done by man which man does not do: But yet does man 
nothing that is good, but what God firſt does work in him, that 
thereby he may be able to do it. 1 
But ſay you,Chriſt merited that we might obtain Salvation by our 
own — —— Chriſts _ as — 
| any properly our own, unleſs Zx Fade ovenaat, $ 
— Mercy and Promiſe we deny: Tis true Ewig — br for us, 
and by the application of his merits through Faith we are ſaved: But 
where are any our own from the Ggairy ot works, but in the late 
| writings of ſome ot your fide : I ſay (ome; for all are not of this opi- 
nion. Bot ſuppoſe your own poſition ſhould be granted (which we 
do not) yet fiace you cannot merit but by vertue of Chriſts merit, 
| why will you rather call this your own merit then his t Since the 
effeR muſt be ever in debt tothe Cauſe. And even to come tb your 
own inſtance, though the branches be fruitful, yet men do not attri- 
bute their ſruitfulneſs ro themſelves, but to the Vine, without which 
| = could not be at all, It they could be fruitful of tbemſelves cut 
| off from the Vine, it then were theirs pecaliarly: But when they 
| muſt owe it to another. The Donor is di when the Donee 
Rem. e 16, is intitled to more then can be his due. It in not in him that willers nor 
un lis tlas renwetb, but in God that ſhewerh Mercy. And le that 
| worketh tz ws both the Will and the Deed even of bus good p 
For my part, tor man to lee againſt the totten wall ol his on 
works, I hold to be preſumption and à hazard. To plant all my ex- 
pectation in my bleſſed Saviour ean be neicher;bis merits are ſuſſici- 
ent for me, and I cannot over · honor him by traſting: And ſorely your | 
2 * Cargigal 
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Cardinal faw as much; en he became ſu ingenuons 25 to acknow- 
[ledge his Ta!if:mam, 7 þ am teſolved to abandon my (elf, and am 

confident 1 (l1ull fare the better wich God becauſe | depend upon 
him alone. Beſides Sir, I dare not venture to live in that Faith, 
wherein thofe of your lide date not adventure to dye. I believe you 
can hardly tell me ot any one underſtandiag Papiſt that ever dy d 
coaſiding in his own merits for his Salvation. Then i'm ſute they flye 


have not many to equal) in bis laſt will bequeaths tis ſoul to God 
as 2 giver of metcies, not a3 2 rewarder of merits. And here among 
us 2 moſt! noble and meritorious Lord of the Roman Faith, who 
truly cannot be too much honoured for his parts and piery, is yet ſo 
far trom this over» ſtrained errour, that he gives it for his Motto to 
his Arms, En Grace e. Nay, thoſe of / fide do not only not 
dye init, bat they do net live in it. For However ſome licentious 
pens have vented it of the Regenerate in generall, I could never 
yet meet with any that would perſonally (peak it of himſelf in parti- 
cular. - Which ſeems to me to argue, that either none of you are Ne- 
generate or elſe, that though ic be voted in the groſs, yet you do 
not believe thut it will hold in ſpecial. If it be true, why do you not 
own it ? It not true, why ds you teach e 
It is as ſtrange that t your fide ſhould aver that the 
works of thoſe that are renate, ſhodfd our dt ) merit Hea- 
ven (which is far beyond all that this Wofld can Adminiſter)und yet 
give it under their own hands, chat they are not Govern- 
meats Terrene and Finite, as you may find it in the Bill of Les the X. 
that conterred the Title ——— Fidel, on out | Hewvy the VIII. 
a 0 — — harte, —— — 
ſpeaks thus, Ex ſoperna 8 Av cer Ou; wert- 
tis, Mniverſolis Hccleſia Regimen praſuentet, & c. We the Prefident 
for the Government of the Univerſal Church dy the Diſpoſare of 
{rhe Heavenly Will, though with merit no way anſwerable to the fa- 
your. Away, Away! In Holineſs and all his Conclave who pre- 
tend to the Treaſury of the (ape r-2bundane merits of all the Saints, 


dare not challenge out of metit co be Bilbop of Rot: Let no ma 
ever hereaf er have the front to think by his own deſert to become 
an Heir to Heaven, | 


Alas! h man does fometimes ſomething that is partly 
good, what a ſoil of ilFadheres : Evil with bis thoughts is mixt, as 
with corrupted air InfeRion z and then how advantagious is that a- 
gainſt goodneſs * It was obſerved of Them focles, Thar atrer he de- 


to Chriſt : So whoſoever pleads moſt ſor humane merirs in bis lite, 
his Death becomes a Retractation, aud he is — — go this 
Reed of A g to catch at the Staff of Life indeed, Chi Feſues | 

Thus your Champion Cardinal (whoſe Learning and Life you 


; 


nied Fortune 3 ſhare in his Victoties, attributing all to himſelf, be 


then became nnproſperons z And ſurely ſince your Church has thus 
R eat oa 3 Dy 
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| Franciſcus ve- 
ron Conſtan- 
tinus. pat. 2. 
Cap. 8. 


Juden. 


ſaſſumed Merit tor tbe value of the work it felf, you (hall Gad it has 
not Bow iſh d est did before. He that does aſcribe his goodneſſe 


| by Ce-, who at his Arraignmeut confeſſed be bad imparted his in- 


ow hoftem publicum & javidice condemnatum, Againſt a publi 


| TAEWUYERS 


ſurping what is not his 8. . 
Now, Sir; Lam come to the other two; That it it meritorious to 
l an Heretich, maub whom n F ub is to be kept. Which (not to 
ſwell a Lettet too big) depending one upon another, | will link to- 
gether. Theſe you ceny valiantly, and I ould be glad you did it 
asjuſtly : Lknowy well engegh tome of your ſide are aſhamed! to 
owo this Dodtrine unvizotded, and therefare they feek to evade it 
with the Council of Cenſiancr, where this King · killing is covertly 
condemned, but tacitly implied ; for it ſayes, 1t « not lamſul and me · 
riteriens for ever particular perſon to kill « Tyrant, but withall it addes, 
Nen expictata ſementis vil ande judicss cujuſcunque : Without ex- 
peRing the ſentence or command of ſome Judge. So that for ought 
is there (aid, if the Pope or aay General of an Order ſentence him or 
command, it may be both lawtal and meritorious. : 
know allo there-isa pretenged private condemnation of Maria- 

ne's book, De xe & Regis Infliuwione, Of Kings and Kingly Ioſti- 
tution: But if it be ſe ious, hy is it not publiſn d? Or how comes 
it to paſs, that when this-book ſhould have been ſuſpended by his 
Holineſs, he was pleaſed to miſtake another of the ſame Aut 
not pertment to the buſineſs, and let this go unte prehended? Bur 
howſoe ver theſe ſhitrs are offered io dazle weak inſpeRions, the 
fats are ſo notorious to the world, and the approbation of thoſe 
facts manifeſid infuch capital levrers, as 1 muſt needs think either 
you have read very little of. your own (ide, or elſe that you carry ſo 
much confidence about you, 28 is reſolved not to bluſh at any thing 
that can tall hom your | > 1 | 

[The firſt Fact I will (peak uf, is the murther of the Prince of orenge 


vir elf, docs render tothe world even all bis good ſuſpected, by | 


rention of murthet to Gery, Warden of the Fryers at Towrney,who en- 
coutaged him, gave bim bis bleſſing, and promiſed to pray for him: 
He conte ſſed alſo that be had acquainted a Jeſuite of Treves wit h 
the matter, and the Jeſuite aſſured him, it he dy d in the attempt, be 
ſhould be reckoned in the number of Martyrs. And tbe Apoiogit 
for abs Chaſtell ayes, the ſaid Gerard did that deed — Pour le lien 
de ls Vertae. But for this perhaps you may plead the King of Spain; 
preſcription, and his being a Subject; which how far be 132 ac- 
counted ſo, that has Sovereign — may be diſputable: Howſoe- 
ver am ſure tis far enoug Chriſtian charity, at once (as 
much as in them lyes) to deſtroy both body and ſoul, by inſidiating 
an unſumm d life. 

Tbe next is the murther of Henry the third of France, and the 
ſame Author commends this murther of Fame Clement, as bei 


enemy, 


_ 


* 


* 
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enemy, and one legally condemn'd, Nay, he goes ſo far 28 in 
plain terms to juſtifie Regicide to the world in defiance of the fore- 
named Coociliary Decree, his wards are theſe, — Nas obflante De- 
ereto ſapradicti Cencili C anſlantienſii, priuatu & ſiagulis licituas ſit 
| Reges 4 Principe: Nareſeos & Tyr « candownetos eccidert : Not- 
withſtanding the Decree of the foreſaid Council of Canfance, it is 
awful fora private perſon, or for any man to take away the lives of 
Heretical Princes, and ſuch as are condemu d of Tyranny. If this 
paſs not with you, I hope you will give credit to his Holineſs Sixt 
Anintwe, who in an Qration in full y at Ame, was not aſha- 
med to aſſimilate the Aſſaſſination by this Clement, with the —— 
ries of the Incarnation and Reſurrection, and the acts of Fudeth and 
Fleazar ; the King was ſlaia the firſt of oy this ſpeech was ſpo- 
_— AN ol September, and printed at Pari about two Mo- 
Atcer. ; 
The Third Fact is the attempt of Fehn Chastel on Henry the 
Fourth of France, for whom the aforeſaid Author Fran. Vera. Con- 
flant. bas written a particular Apology : And at the Arraignmene of 
the laid Fobn Chaſtell, abs Gwgnwd was allo arreſted,and upon evi- 
dence under his ow hand, That he approved of the murther of Hew- 
j the Third, aud perſwaded the muorther of Henry the Fourth, he 
as alſo executed. And yet this Guignard with Marian and bis 
warks is highly extolled by Clarne Bene flee, or Carola, Serious: 
which yau pleaſe, + 
A Fourth FaQ is che borrid Powder Treaſoo dune 1605, which 
Gen confeſſed be knew and concealed, and withall ſaid, 1' wes to 
be reekaned among thoſe wer kt, vbich mere nat te bt commonded vill deus. 
In defence of this Garnett has Jndreas Endemes, — — 
written largely, and conteſſach, Thur got long betore the di 
the Plot ia his publick prayers — Manet omnes, gui 4d ſelepnem Ac 
cleſia cetam eum uener ant, ut enn orent Deuns pro falici ſucceſſu gre- 
> pes way; rei, in cauſe Cathelicarum [ub imitinaa Comiiernms : 
(hes all that came to the ſole ma Aſſembly of cheChurch, 
That they (hauld o ſtly pray to God for the happy ſucceG of 
certain weighty matter concerbiog the Catholicks about the begin- 
ning of the Parliament. Abd in feveral places it juſtifies this uo» 
heard · of practice in many other particularty the work it (elf 
d by the General af the Order of the Jeſuites, and others 
Society. And oo wonder, ſince us now by ſo many pens di- 
|ſperſed, that Heretical Princes (and whoſoever the Pope (ayes is ſo, 
muſt ſo be taken how untrue ſoever it be) ougbe not to be taleta- 


cum, fi ills conetur Subditor ad ſuam bereſin 2 — — It is not law- 
ful for Chriſtians ta indure an Heratical Kiog, if he endeayaurs to 


perſwade his Subjects to his Herefie. The like ſayes Fœſen, and 
that he ought to be made away, = ldgue ante pralatam 14 ferns 
* — *. "I 
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ted: Thus AH wine, — Now licere E briſtianis tallerara Neg em luruti- u. 5.5. 


Philopar, * 
ect... lag. 


| uh _Y 
—_ MM. 


* 


VFertilie He- 
relico-po'tticus- 
9.159. 


Rom. 13. 7. 


Le Padagogue 
4 Armes cp. 4 
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am, Betore the publication of the Popes ſentence againſt him. 
Ot the ſame ſutable Opinion is Emanuell Sa in Aphoriſms Confeſſar. 
in verbs Tyrannus. — 260" ng diſpat. 15. ſift. 6. Boucher de ju- 
ſta abdicatione Hentici Tertti lib. 3, and many others. ' Nay, this 
Garnet and his fellow Oldcorne are by the (aid Bellarmine for this gal- 
lant Enterpriſe ſtyled by the name of Martyrs, yea, and for ſuch 
are put in the Jeſuites Catalogue of Martyrs printed at Rewe, A 
glory we ſhall never enyy you, to have your Martyrs multiplied 
by them we know for Traytors. Now 1 would demand, Whe- 
cher or no the requiting Murtherers and Sicariots with the crown 
of 'Martyrdome, be not in your ſenſe to make the act meritori- 


ous * 

And for the matter of not keeping Faith with them, I ſhall not 
need examples, the World is every where ſo tall. How many Em- 
perors, Kings, and Princes has the Papacy (not only for that which 
you call Hereſie, but even upon diſpleaſure for ſlight matters and 
meet humane ends) depoſed? abſolving all their Subjects from their 
(worn obedience, giving their bodies as Slaves, and their goods as a 
prey to any that will rake them, We need go no further then our 
own Henry the VIII. by the Ball of Pau! the third, which yet 
wtoughr no other effect but heaping of ſcandal and ſcorn on the See 
of Rome, | 

Among many Vouchers of this Doctrine let the bold aſſeverati- 
on of Gret zer ſpeak tor all, — Tam timidi & trepidi non ſum, ut afſe- 
rere palam vereamor Romanam Pomtificem, poſſe, ſi neceſſitas exigat 
ſebaltos Catholices ſolvere Furamento Fidelitatu fs Princeps Tyrawwicd 
illes tractet, we are not ſo timerous and cowardly as that we ſhould 
fear publickly ro aſſert, that the Biſhop of Rome (if neceſſity put 
him upon it) may and can abſolve 1 * 1 — ſubjects from their 
Oattrof Allegiance, if their Prince ſhall Tyrannically treat them: 
So that it will be true enough, if once à ſentenceꝰ brands them out 
for Hereticks, the ſworn Subjects, much leſſe others, aeed not keep 
taith with them. Surely tis a rare gift his Holineſſe has in making 
Knaves and Subjects perjur'd ; that even whole Kingdomes 
faithfull Subjects, be can againſt the Law of Nations, Nature and 
Religion, ſhake into Traytors and Rebells againſt their lawfull 
Soveraigne : As if he would moralize A4#e0n; Fable, and turne 
the wilde Hounds - looſe to rend and teare their Maſter z and 
prove againſt Saint Faul, That there are Powers nor ordained of 
God 


Father Emond gives it us in right downe words, and would make 
us belie ve, That no man, bow potent ſoe ver be be, can contract with 
an Infidel, or one that hath revolied from bis Conſcience. And after 
this he perſwades the Prince that has Heretick Subjects, to de- 


Ide ray. 9: | derey, ſaying, Though 4 man has committed one fault againſt bis 


ſtroy them, even againſt his own Edicts which granted them li- 


vil, 


Dd 
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wil, by the hardne(ſe of the Ti imes, Jet there 1 no reaſon be 1 com- | 
mil two. | 

Nay, I have reaſon to think chis violation of Faith wich ſach 
as you call Hereticks, to be the Tenet of your generall Clergy. 
Did not the Council of Conſtance conde mne Fobs H and Fe- 
rome. of Pr 2 contrary to that ſaſe Conduct that was given 
them * che like would the icks have put in practice 


q 


f — That it winld be 4 thing that would brand the German Name, 


ae mark. twall. 1 And expreſſing »with dif. 
daine, That 4 2 2 ſervice of Priefts, that Ger- | 


many / ſhould dr av pon it ſelf elf Not keepiog the pablick 
At 

Bur it is go-marvel the-Members ſhould be thus diſeaſed , 
when even the Head is tainted- Pal the Fourth was fworne ae 
his Election to the Papacy co make bar four Cardinalls, which 
Oach he preſengly broke, in open as an 
Article of Faith, That the Pope cannot be , much laſſe n 1, 
bind himſelf 4 7 ifeſt Hereſie e 46 con. 
tradict which if any * on to pro- 
up againſt them. | 
beachte EASY tolerable 


—— 5 Peter — — — 
gave him any te mporall one. That which he had he bids him 
up, wich a menace if h does uſe it, and a reaſon w he did 
needit. If he had done but halt as much as che Tepe, the Fewes: 

not been cozened, for 

St. e to t0-every Ordinance of Pena 13, + 
Man for the Lords —— Sofreme. — 
inreaſon, char which dogs include muſt needs'be. the major. Now 

the Church ſubſiſteth in the . Bor — 
tuner 


| ſt Luther ut Wormes, if the Emperour would have given way 1 b. Counce! 
co it, and the Elector Palatine had not ſtoutly oppoſed it, ſay - 


| 


"| Helmoldus 


Chron. Slum, 


esp. 29. 


| 
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they be ſo nearly link d, as for the moſt part they flouriſh and fall 
together; yet tis poſſible there may be a State without a Church, 
but not the face of a Church without a Civil State. Shall the 
Eternall Son of God acknowledge a Power from God, even in. a 
Heathen Magiſtrate, and under that under one ſubmit himſelf to 
che Ignominious death of the Croſſe? And now a thing of 

and ot errors, which ne're had name in Sacred Scripture, muſt inſult 
it over Crownes and Monarchs, to which bis Predeceſſors - (who 
had as much Priviledge as he) have been ſubmiſſive and | 
bounty of Em- 


1 


| clade all with the words of 6 
— ivy Who when Boniface 


[ me modeſt, to touch you with ſo ſoft 2 hand. In part 
Iwill follow your Counſell, for with Gods Grace, I reſolve to 


live and dye a true Chriſtian” Catholick. But a Roman - 
| : neck 


| 


me injoy my Religion in Peace: Then (hall 1 ſo far go along 
wich your wiſhes, as to pray for direction in the right, making 
ic further my Petition to God, that he will yoach(afe to build | 
up his Church in Truth and Unity, and co make us both ſo 


allow no Judge but the Pope, whom you cry up for infallible, 


J 
of either fide, the Cavils and rhe Niceties , the Obſtinacy and 


tain opinion and come off with Victory, then to find out and ſub- 
mit to Truth; and then that mans opinion will not look ſo hor- 
ridly monſtruous as ſome would have it deemed : That even a 
Pious, Diſcreet, Moderate, Learned Papiſt, and a Pious, Diſcreet, 
Moderate, Learned Proteſtan: may be very near to be both of 
one Religion, I am ſure they have both the ſame Foundation to 
build upon, and both will own Chriſt and the Goſpels Heavenly 
Doctrine. So that the Frailties of both, I hope upon Repentance 
and begging fogiveneſſe may receive a pardon, and they ia the 
end meer together 2s well as at firſt together they began. 1 am 
not convinc d but that both may be Gold, onely one may have 
ſomething more ot Allay, and ſo be ſomething courſer then the 
other. Tw o C locks may be madeby one Workmans hand, and 
either of them ſometimes may go falſe Yet I would not have them 
broke becauſe they diſagree, each may be mended and go right at 
laſt z but their own ſpring and ſtring it is muſt guide them. 


- © *_— - —— 
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lick I uadetſtand no more then. you would me, it I ſhould 
call a Councell Nitionall, O:cumenicall, or Generall, Particular. 
I have writ this becauſe I would be Civill, and ſooner you 
ſhould have had it, if I had been at leaſute, and bad not de- 
ferr'd ic in expectation of your Book you mention to have 
ſent me, which yer I never met with, nor with your Letter 
till the time before ſpecified, The love which you profeſſe my 
I thall be ready to require, which had taken me much more, 
if che many miſtakes where with you ſlander me, had not thrown 
ſtain and ſcandall on your Charity. For your Hatred to my 
Errours, tis neither in my power nor thoughts to help it: And 
fince you needs will call them ſo, you muſt pardon me that I add an 
other to chem, which is to think them none. 

It 2 have any other matter that may be Civil Commerce, 
I ſhall not be adverſe to your Lines. But for my Religion, I 
believe my ſelf to*be upon too good grounds to be moved 
by your pen. And to argue more were fruiclefle, ſince even the 
meanes of Reconcilement your fide has taken away. For you 


and - up our denying that, we know by him we are already | 
pre d 
does it not incline to partiall, when you will admit no 
adge but your own * Abate but that, and the Policy and Intereſts 


Peeviihneſſe of men, their ſtudy on either fide rather to main- 


I hall therefore take it for a favour, if you pleaſe to let 


a2 A New. 


* 
r * 
* 
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* 


— 


{ger Mourner, and would not live to ſee the Ruine of thoſe of 


Members of it here, as we may avoid the Errours which ex- 
clude from that above, where I ſhall not deſpair but that you 
may be met — by | 


LETT ERS. 


S 1 R, 


Your Servant 


O win FAL TRA M. 
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XVIII. 


Jo S. H. C. 
SIR, 


A this Week you may take your Nepoſe till after the 
Terme; and you may rejoyce in t. When I come up, 
though you may have as much trouble, yet your Hand and 
Pen will have eaſe. Tis ſad that the Noble bath been 
torced to abandon this vile Nation and World : Since be 
could not dye when his Prince and Kinſman was martyred, it 
ſeemes he was reſolved to vex. Life with Sickneſſe till be Cid 
dye ; fo that upon the matter he hath continued but a lon- 


the Kings Friends, who now are under purſuit. Every thing 
hath its end: And perhaps theſe Armatory Excurſions, thus 
ſuddenly ſeconded by Ser a Terminer, may make way for 
the Eſcape of our Friend in the Tower. Peccadills's are drow- 
ned in Capitalls: When the Covie is let flye at, then all te 
Cutts purſue the larger Quarry : A ſingle Bird may ſteale 
from out a Hedge unſeen. Nor hath the State any cauſe to 
be angry, that thus they are Alarum'd to Armes : When an 
IaſurreRtion is once quaſn d, the Initiators ought to be rewar- 
ded , not puniſhed ; they enrich the Commander, and are a! 
kigd of Fermentation that conduces very much to the projection and 
Multiplication of Gold, And I commend your{grave Citizens chat | 
are ſo wiſe as never to venture hut where there is hope of gain; But 
I am coafident if they had not taken their Religion ex Tredvce, 
ſcarce would ever have veptur'd at Chriſtianity. They would have 
thought it a kind of impolitick intereſt to have adorda Crucify'd 
God. It their Deity be f lata, they will not be diſturbed at any ſub- 
tert anean Region he ſhall chuſe. The Piſevires never troubled ar the 
Change ot his Land- lord, ſo he may keep hut his Mole- hill ſtill, and 
may hoard and breed ia quiet. If the Tree give the (wine ſhade they 


will manure the root on t, & like the Bore and Beaſt whet their tus ka 
[and harden their acrires at the ſtem on't , that they may tberewich 
U deſtroy! 
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deſtroy bis Enemies. But the beſt is they have not the obſtinacy to 
dye Martyrs, ſo they may change when they have a mind tot, and be 
as zealous to import as they have been mad to export and expell. 
And then they will ſee that no condition is free from the Rotation 
of humanity, for I believe the Nation will be ſa good natur d as 
they will not be wanting to commend and forgive. And though 
there can be nothing in me to incourage you to the firſt, yet I know 
you want not Charity to afford the latter to 


Tour tver Servant. 


% 
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XIX. 1 
To the Lad) B. T. 


May it pleaſe 'you Matar , | | 
AS good Wits out of ſlender Events do ſometimes Compile 
both Large and Excellent Stories S0 (Madam) hath your 
Noble Opinion been pleas'd to deal with thoſe weak and inconſide- 
rable Propenſions that I ſind iu my ſelſ to your ſervice it they have 
been Capable of any Value, tis onely by the Impreſſion they have 
of your acceptance. Whereby (Madam) it will appear to the World 
there can hardly be any Merit in others, but fachas rakes riſe and be- 
ing from the Luſtre of your own Creation. To the hu acknow- 
ledgment whereot, I eonfeſſe no man cas be more then my 
ſelf to your Ladyſhip. which. ſhall not only make it my endeavour 
faithfully co di what ever you ſhall thin fr ta impoſeʒbut to 
manifeſt that I hold your eſteem and Confidence of me to be an Ho- 
nour of ſo great a Magnitude, chat it maſt ever have a darance of 
itude in me equal with the well- being of (Madam) 


Tow mo#t obedient and 
faithfull Servant, 


| 


— —_ 2 — 8 
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Quod in Sepulchrum volui. 


Poſtquam vidiſſet rotantem Mundum_, 
Imag ſummu ſupernatantia - 
Profperum Tyr io ſcelu imbutum , 
Dum Virtus ſordida ſquallet in Aula, 
Securig cervicem præbuit: 
Anjuſta tamen Hominum- 

In juſtißima diſponente Deo; 
Dam Redux Cæſar Nubila pellit, 
Gloridmg, Gents tollit in altum : 
Tandem evadens Terri, 
Exuvias hic reliquit FAI ITHAM. 


Sub ehuubububultubbubahithf ch 
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